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EDITORIAL. 


THE  OPENING  OF  VOLUME  XXIII. 

The  Review  believes  that  the  pledges  made  its  readers  at 
the  inauguration  of  Volume  XXII  have  been  substantially  ful¬ 
filled.  In  the  twelve  monthly  numbers  constituting  that  volume 
there  weie  published  64  editorial  articles,  25  of  which  were  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Liautard  upon  scientific  subjects  gathered  through 
his  specially  favored  opportunities  while  sojourning  in  the 
French  capital.  Practitioners  from  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union  have  contributed  to  make  the  department  of  u  Reports  of 
Cases  ”  the  greatest  forum  for  the  discussion  of  practical  sub¬ 
jects  that  has  ever  been  conducted  by  any  veterinary  magazine, 
for  during  the  year  there  appeared  no  less  than  59  distinct  cases 
reported.  u  Original  Articles  ”  have  been  of  exceptional  value 
and  interest,  being  contributed  to  the  number  of  51,  and  many 
by  the  most  brilliant  writers  of  veterinary  literature  upon  sub¬ 
jects  of  original  research  and  representing  every  phase  of  the 
science.  The  professional  periodicals  of  Europe  were  faithfully 
followed,  and  when  any  item  was  thought  to  be  of  value  and  in¬ 
terest  to  our  readers  it  was  reduced  to  the  briefest  space  con¬ 
sistent  with  its  proper  recital  and  transmitted  to  our  pages — 
whether  in  the  English,  German,  French,  Belgian,  Italian,  or 
Spanish  tongues.  While  the  volume  of  such  translations  may 
not  appear  so  stupendous  the  amount  of  labor  involved  was 
very  great,  for  which  our  readers  are  indebted  largely  to  the  un¬ 
tiring  energy  of  Prof.  Liautard.  The  whole  number  of  items 
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appearing  under  this  classification  was  117.  The  department 
devoted  to  the  proceedings  of  veterinary  medical  associations 
probably  made  the  most  notable  advancement — not  so  much  in 
the  number  of  meetings  reported,  but  in  the  character  of  the 
work  of  the  Secretaries.  We  have  urged  them  continually  to 
devote  more  space  to  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  proceedings, 
and  less  to  the  detailing  of  the  condition  of  the  treasury,  the 
character  of  the  luncheon,  and  the  motion  to  adjourn  ;  which 
has  been  responded  to  in  most  instances  by  a  verbatim  copy  of 
the  papers  and  intelligent  excerpts  of  the  discussions.  The 
volume  contained  the  reports  of  70  meetings,  many  of  which 
were  very  full  and  valuable.  There  were  14  new  publications 
reviewed,  and  23  letters  from  correspondents  published.  Besides 
this,  there  were  a  great  number  of  special  and  miscellaneous 
articles — making  in  all  892  pages  of  material  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  interests  of  the  American  veterinarian. 

In  return,  the  Review  has  extended  its  popularity  and  use¬ 
fulness  considerably,  as  evidenced  by  the  addition  of  about  200 
new  subscribers,  and  an  amount  of  earnest  moral  support  that 
would  more  than  recompense  for  all  the  time,  labor  and  worry 
necessary  for  its  conduct — if  there  were  no  bills  to  pay.  There 
would  be  plenty  of  money  for  all  such  purposes,  and  plenty  to 
spare  to  improve  and  illustrate  the  journal  if  all  of  our  long  list 
of  subscribers  would  promptly  pay  the  small  yearly  fee.  But 
they  don’t !  strange  as  it  may  seem.  A  new  era  of  business 
methods  upon  the  publishers’  part,  we  fear,  will  be  the  only 
means  of  ridding  our  lists  of  those  who  seem  willing  to  benefit 
by  the  labor  of  others  without  fulfilling  their  own  business  or 
moral  obligations. 

— — — - — —  • 

VETERINARY  LEGISLATION. 

In  the  March  Review  we  detailed  the  progress  being  made 
by  certain  bills  affecting  veterinary  medicine  in  the  New  York 
legislature.  The  members  of  the  profession  in  the  State  took 
vigorous  action  with  reference  to  those  seeking  to  reopen  the 
registration  books  to  the  quacks,  and  the  amendments  are 
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peacefully  sleeping  in  the  committees  to  which  they  were  as¬ 
signed,  with  every  prospect  that  they  will  never  revive.  In  the 
metropolitan  district  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  New 
York  County  Veterinary  Medical  Association  took  up  the 
matter,  and  Chairman  O’Shea  sent  forth  the  following  letter  to 
all  veterinarians  in  the  district : 

VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK  COUNTY, 

COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION. 

Arthur  O’Shea,  Chairman,  117  West  46TH  Street, 

New  York  City  (Borough  of  Manhattan),  March  io,  1899. 

Dear  Doctor  : — As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  of  New  York  County,  I  address  you  this 
letter  upon  a  subject  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  your  own  welfare  and 
the  stability,  honor  and  advancement  of  the  profession  of  which  you  are 
a  member.  With  exact  regularity  the  hard  earned  protective  laws  of 
New  York  State  are  yearly  attacked  by  quacks  and  incompetents,  who 
hope  to  secure  by  political  chicane^  what  they  can  never  accomplish 
by  fair  means  and  upon  their  merits — that  is,  to  throw  the  profession 
ten  years  backward  by  reopening  the  books  which  were  closed  in  1886 
against  every  quack  who  disgraced  the  Commonwealth. 

Surely,  Doctor,  it  is  a  travesty  upon  civilization  and  advancement  to 
slap  in  the  face  every  self-sacrificing  member  of  the  profession  who  has 
labored  to  secure  the  high  standard  which  we  have  achieved,  by,  at  this 
late  date,  admitting  to  practice  any  man  who  does  not  possess  a  diploma 
from  a  reputable  veterinary  college.  The  colleges  of  the  State  have 
bankrupted  themselves  by  their  heroic  self-imposed  decision  that  the 
professional  standard  shall  be  the  highest  in  America.  Will  you  stand 
silently  by  and  see  political  trickery  exerted  to  defeat  this  great  cause  ? 
I  know  you  will  not,  and,  therefore,  I  ask  in  all  earnestness  that  you 
will,  at  once,  write  to  the  various  chairmen,  as  indicated,  a  letter  couched 
in  as  vigorous  English  as  you  may  have  at  your  command,  protesting 
against  the  favorable  reporting  of  such  infamous  measures  as  contained 
in  the  bills  below  detailed.  Also  write  to  any  Senator  or  Assemblyman 
you  know,  asking  them  to  use  their  good  offices  with  the  chairmen  of 
committees  having  these  bills  to  kill  them. 

Assembly  Bill  197.  introduced  by  Mr.  Beede,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gen¬ 
eral  Laws. — Assemblyman  Fish,  Chairman. 

This  bill  opens  the  books  and  admits  quacks.  Kill  it ! 

Assembly  Bill  243,  introduced  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  has  passed  the  Assembly  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. — Senator  Brackett,  Chair¬ 
man 

This  bill  opens  the  books  to  admit  quacks.  Write  at  once,  and  kill  it.  Delay  may 
be  dangerous. 

Assembly  Bill  329.  755,  introduced  by  Mr.  Coughtry,  has  passed  the  Assembly  and 
sent  to  Senate,  where  it  was  referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. — Senator  Johnson, 
Chairman. 

Opens  the  registration  books  of  1886  and  permits  quacks  to  register.  Kill  it  quick. 
It  is  infamous,  though  without  vigorous  protest  might  become  a  law.  To  be  forwarned 
is  to  be  forearmed. 
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Now,  doctor,  I  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  permit  no  duty  to 
supersede  that  of  entering  your  protest  against  this  threatening 
calamity,  as  I  am  sure  none  can  avail  you  more  good  personally  nor 
professionally. 

Yours  fraternally, 

Arthur  O’Shea. 

Chairman  Com.  Legislation ,  Veterinary  Medical  Association  of  N  Y  County. 

Me?nber  Co?n.  Legislation ,  N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  Med.  Society. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York  County  Society  Bill 
No.  650  (referred  to  in  our  last  issue),  to  establish  a  State  live 
stock  commission,  was  endorsed,  providing  an  amendment  to 
include  the  principles  of  civil  service  was  incorporated,  which 
is  in  line  with  the  views  expressed  by  us  last  month. 

Dr.  Kelly,  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  State  Society, 
has  forwarded  us  a  copy  of  another  iniquitous  bill — Assembly 
Bill  838,  introduced  by  Mr.  Delaney  and  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Health.  It  embodies  this  paragraph  :  “  Quali¬ 
fication  for  practice. — No  person  shall  practice  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine  after  July  1st,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  [five]  nine,  un¬ 
less  previously  registered.  *  *  *  Any  graduate  of  a  veteri¬ 

nary  school  who  received  his  degree  prior  to  July  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety  [five]  nine ,  and  has  practiced  veterinary 
medicine  in  some  county  in  New  York  State,  but  who  failed  to 
register  in  the  county  in  which  he  so  practiced,  may,  on  un¬ 
animous  recommendation  of  the  State  Board  of  Veterinary 
Medical  Examiners,  receive  from  the  Regents  a  certificate  which 
shall  entitle  him  to  register  *  *  *  ”  We  have  no  idea  that 

this  bill  will  get  beyond  the  Senate  Committee,  but  if  it  should 
become  a  law,  we  judge  that  the  applicant  would  experience 
some  difficulty  in  securing  the  “  unanimous  recommendation  of 
the  State  Board  of  Veterinary  Medical  Examiners.” 

Wisconsin  veterinarians  are  seeking  to  secure  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  their  law — Section  1492  F  of  the  laws  of  1898 — which 
reads  as  follows  :  “  Any  person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25 
nor  more  than  $100,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not 
less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  ninety  days  or  both.”  Secretary 
Clark,  of  the  Society  of  Graduates,  has  sent  forth  a  circular  let- 
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ter  asking  veterinarians  to  urge  its  passage  upon  Senators  and 
Members  of  Assembly. 

But  the  full  extent  of  consummate  quackery  is  never 
reached  until  we  hear  from  Illinois.  She  usually  outstrips  all 
competitors  in  the  race  of  retrogression.  A  State  which  could 
only  have  a  choice  between  a  Tanner  and  an  Altgeld,  and  which 
could  subsequently  remove  a  true  scientific  and  conscientious 
State  veterinarian  to  make  room  for  a  political  creature  without 
the  qualifications  of  a  rudimentary  professional  education,  can  be 
relied  upon  to  occasionally  give  us  something  sensational  in  the 
line  of  veterinary  legislation.  In  a  seven-page  bill  (301)  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Senate  on  February  23  by  Mr.  May,  there  is  created 
a  veterinary  examining  board  under  control  of  the  live  stock 
commissioners  who  are  given  power  to  examine  and  license 
everybody  who  has  the  price  of  their  fees.  Section  4  contains 
this  sentence  :  u  *  *  *  The  State  Board  of  Veterinary 

Examiners  shall  examine  all  applicants  not  entitled  to  practice 
by  reason  of  being  in  possession  of  a  diploma,  or  of  having  prac¬ 
ticed  three  years,  presenting  themselves  for  that  purpose.  *  *  * 
All  applicants  for  examinations  before  the  Board  of  Veterinary 
Examiners  who  shall  not  possess  a  diploma  as  aforesaid,  or  who 
shall  not  have  practiced  three  years  or  more,  shall  accompany 
said  application  by  an  examination  fee  of  twenty  dollars.”  It 
makes  no  difference  what  the  other  provisions  of  the  long  bill 
are,  it  is  the  most  audacious  that  has  been  attempted  in  any 
State  in  recent  years.  By  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Review 
reaches  its  large  number  of  readers  in  that  State,  we  presume 
every  legitimate  practitioner  in  Illinois  will  have  sat  upon  it 
very  hard. 


THE  ARMY  BEEF  INQUIRY. 

Although  at  this  writing  the  investigations  of  the  Army 
Board,  appointed  to  examine  into  the  meat  supply  during  the 
war,  is  not  finished,  sufficient  testimony  has  been  produced  to 
make  this  inquiry  one  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  the  vet¬ 
erinarians  of  the  country.  The  accusations  of  General  Miles, 
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commanding  the  army,  had  been  that  large  consignments  of 
contracted  fresh  beef  and  canned  roast  beef  had  been  rendered 
unwholesome  by  chemical  preservatives  or  from  use  of  diseased 
meat,  and  that  much  of  the  prevailing  sickness  of  soldiers  in  the 
southern  camps  and  particularly  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  was 
its  direct  result. 

Although  we  believe  that  the  War  Department  has  had  the 
best  intentions  and  has  earnestly  striven  to  secure  and  furnish 
the  best  available  meat  to  the  troops,  the  evidence  so  far  elicited 
goes  far  toward  showing  that  the  Subsistence  Department  has 
been  acting  without  the  guidance  of  expert  counsel  which  alone 
could  furnish  that  scientific  knowledge  and  practical  judgment 
of  the  quality  and  wholesomeness  of  meat  which  is  so  essential 
for  providing  an  army  in  the  field.  This  fact  becomes  particu¬ 
larly  plain  when  we  read  the  testimony  given  by  army  surgeons, 
who  seem  to  be  regarded  by  the  War  Department  as  experts  in  this 
branch  of  veterinary  science.  .  The  famous  phrase  u  embalmed 
beef,”  credited  to  Dr.  Daly,  a  volunteer  surgeon,  proves  in  itself 
that  these  doctors  are  more  familiar  with  the  undertakers’  es¬ 
tablishments  than  with  the  slaughter-house  and  canning-estab¬ 
lishments.  The  testimony  of  other  surgeons,  too,  moves  within 
vague  generalities  ;  they  describe  the  meat  as  u  chemically  pre¬ 
pared,  as  decomposed,  as  fermented  and  containing  ptomaines,” 
while  one  sergeant  signified  it  as  unfit  for  dogs.  But  no  scien¬ 
tific  proof  of  these  assertions  has  been  brought  forward  by  bac¬ 
teriological  or  chemical  examination  executed  on  the  spot. 
However,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  refrigerated  beef 
was  at  times  spoiled  by  climatic  influences,  and  that  the  canned 
roast  beef  was  an  unpalatable  and  innutritious  meat  diet.  In 
this  connection  we  recall  the  report  of  a  German  veterinary 
journal  of  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  a  Board  of  Subsistence  offi¬ 
cials  and  army  veterinarians  had  refused  this  canned  roast  beef 
as  an  army  diet,  while  they  accepted  the  canned  corned  beef  and 
smoked  beef.  The  latter,  nutritious  and  spicy,  would  have  been 
an  ideal  meat  diet  for  a  semi-tropical  climate. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has 
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been  dragged  into  the  affair.  There  seems  to  be  a  wide  popular 
error  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  U.  S.  meat  inspection  ser¬ 
vice.  The  public  appears  to  suppose  that  onr  inspectors  have 
access  to  every  rent  and  corner  of  the  slaughter-house,  and  that 
every  can  turned  out  by  the  big  factories  at  Chicago  has  been 
individually  inspected.  Surely  this  ought  to  be,  but  the  law 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  it,  and  not  our  faithful 
inspectors  accused  of  shortcomings,  which  to  rectify  are  out  of 
their  reach  and  authority.  That  tricks  in  meat  adulteration  are 
resorted  to  by  our  butchers,  whether  millionaires  or  poor,  we  all 
know.  If  the  secrets  of  the  butcher’s  trade  could  be  laid  bare 
by  further  investigation  by  this  Army  Board,  they  would  have 
at  least  one  good  effect — they  would  open  the  eyes  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  further  extension  of  the 
meat  inspection,  a  course  which  has  been  already  well  agitated 
by  our  profession  the  country  over.  O.  S. 


ARMY  LEGISLATION. 

Against  our  hope,  the  Hull  Army  Reorganization  Bill  giv¬ 
ing  to  veterinarians  the  rank,  pay  and  allowances  of  a  second 
lieutenant  of  cavalry,  after  having  passed  the  House,  has  been 
defeated  in  the  Senate.  A  substitute  Army  Bill,  which  was 
hurriedly  drafted  and  passed  instead  during  the  last  days  of 
Congress,  contains  a  veterinary  amendment  which  reads  as 
follows  : 

Of  the  veterinarians  provided  for  in  this  act,  i  shall  have  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  a  2d  lieutenant  of  cavalry  and  1  shall  have  the  pay  of  $75 
per  month  and  the  allowances  of  a  sergeant  major  :  Provided,  That  the 
veterinarian  appointed  to  the  first  grade  .shall  not  be  so  appointed  until 
he  shall  have  passed  an  examination  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  as  to  his  physical,  moral,  and  professional  qualifications  :  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  the  veterinarians  now  in  the  service  who  do  not  pass 
such  competitive  examination  shall  be  eligible  to  the  positions  of  the 
second  class  under  such  rules  as  are  now  prescribed  by  the  regulations. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  provisions  that  opposing 
influences  have  been  at  work  reducing  the  once  satisfactory 
amendment  to  a  rather  farcical  measure,  and  perpetuating  cer- 
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tain  evils  against  which  we  have  been  fighting  so  persistently 
for  many  years.  We  are  informed  that  the  whole  power  of  a 
Staff-Department  was  thrown  against  our  amendment  and  that, 
when  it  was  found  impossible  to  kill  it  entire,  at  least  the 
successful  attempt  was  made  to  have  stricken  out  the  one  word, 
u  rank,”  leaving  to  the  veterinarian  only  the  “  pay  and  allow¬ 
ances  of  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry.”  We  also  think  little  of  the 
provision  which  allows  the  present  army  veterinarians  to  re¬ 
main  in  their  unchanged  position  if  they  do  not  pass  the  pre¬ 
scribed  examination.  It  will  kill  the  ambition  for  advance¬ 
ment  of  some,  and  assist  others,  incompetent  and  undesirable, 
to  remain  in  the  service  indefinitely. 

Yet,  even  this  Bill  marks  a  distinct  step  in  advance.  With 
an  examination  as  entrance  requirement,  and  the  pay  of  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  provided  for,  we  will  see  more  competent  veterinarians 
enter  the  army  service.  They  will  surely  use  their  better  knowl¬ 
edge  and  energies  to  modify  and  modernize  the  veterinary  serv¬ 
ice  and  produce  results  similar  to  those  so  well  acknowledged 
in  other  armies.  Moreover,  with  the  solid  backing  of  the  vet¬ 
erinarians  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  experienced  guidance 
of  Dr.  Salmon  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  we  may  hope  to  see 
planted  a  nucleus  of  an  efficient  army  veterinary  service  within 
the  next  few  years,  and  which  may  gradually  grow  into  a  great 
economic  Army-Department,  encouraged  by  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  as  a  world-power.  O.  S. 

WONDERS  OF  MODERN  SCIENCE. 

In  these  days  of  automobiles  alid  other  such  like  ilk,  which, 
according  to  the  fervid  visions  of  the  too  confiding  investors  in 
horseless  carriage  stocks  and  bonds,  will  in  a  few  years  cause 
the  horse  to  become  as  rare  an  animal  as  the  American  buffalo 
is  at  the  present  time,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  gentle  bovine  also  seems  to  be  threatened  with 
extinction  by  the  onward  march  of  scientific  discoveries. 

We  are  told  that  in  the  interior  of  Madagascar  botanists 
have  discovered  a  species  of  palm  to  which  they  have  given  the 
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name  of  the  u  traveller’s  palm,”  from  which,  when  an  incision 
has  been  made  into  the  bark,  there  issues  a  thick,  white  sap, 
looking  and  tasting  much  like  fresh  cow’s  milk.  This  milk  is 
said  to  be  very  nutritious,  and  because  of  its  value  to  travellers 
in  the  tropics  the  French  government  has  already  caused  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  Madagascar  tree  to  be  planted  along  the  highways 
in  certain  portions  of  the  French  West  Indies. 

The  “  Palo  de  Va*ca  ”  or  cow  tree  of  South  America  also 
yields,  it  is  said,  a  milky  fluid  closely  resembling  cow’s  milk, 
both  in  appearance  and  quality  ;  it  is  said  to  be  perfectly  whole¬ 
some  and  nourishing,  possessing  an  agreeable  taste  like  that  of 
rich  cream,  and  a  pleasant  balsamic  odor,  its  only  unpleasant 
quality  being  a  slight  amount  of  stickiness. 

Just  think  how  agreeable  it  will  be  when  the  householder  of 
the  future,  in  need  of  a  supply  of  fresh  milk  for  the  nursery  or 
cuisine,  will  have  only  to  step  out  into  his  garden  and,  with  his 
“  little  hatchet,”  draw  forth  from  an  inexhaustible  milk  tree 
his  lacteal  fluid,  free  from  all  the  terrors  of  bovine  tuberculosis 
and  the  myriad  animalculse  of  the  milkman’s  pump  !  Verily, 
the  roseate  vaporings  of  the  nineteenth  century  scientist  knows 
no  bounds,  as  he  constantly  pictures  to  himself  the  panorama  of 
an  animalless  Eden  here  on  earth.  “R.” 


Notice  to  Subscribers. — By  a  new  rule  of  the  New  York 
Clearing  House,  all  banks  members  thereof  will  be  •  obliged  to 
charge  for  the  collection  of  checks  payable  in  other  cities  except 
Boston,  Providence,  Albany,  Troy,  Jersey  City,  Bayonne,  Ho¬ 
boken,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  under  a  penalty 
for  failure  to  do  so  of  $500  for  each  offense.  We  therefore  re¬ 
quest  those  remitting  money  to  the  Review  to  do  so  by  postal 
or  express  money  order  or  registered  letter,  and  thus  save  it  the 
expense  of  collecting  personal  checks. 

WE  have  in  hand  the  papers,  resolutions,  etc.,  read  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  which  will  be  published  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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ORIGINAL  ARTICLES. 

MEDIAN  NEURECTOMY. 

By  C.  E.  Clayton,  D.  V.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  American  Vet¬ 
erinary  College,  New  York. 

Read  before  the  March  meeting  of  New  York  County  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

Before  entering  upon  the  operation,  its  results,  the  indica¬ 
tions  and  contra-indications,  let  us  briefly  review  its  history.  C. 
Pellerin  in  his  little  work  on  this  subject,  which  was  translated 
by  Prof.  Riautard  for  our  benefit,  states  that,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  Peter,  of  the  Berlin  Veterinary  School,  was  the 
first  to  perforin  it  and  read  an  article  on  the  subject  December 
2,  1885,  before  the  Society  of  Veterinary  Practitioners  of  Berlin. 
Then  followed  Ries,  of  Ettelbrnck,  in  an  article  entitled  “  A 
Veterinary  Excursion  in  Belgium,”  in  which  he  asks  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions  :  Is  gangrene,  as  an  accident  subsequent  to  neu¬ 
rectomy,  the  termination  of  a  more  or  less  severe  laminitis,  or 
is  chronic  laminitis  a  special  complication  of  section  of  the  me¬ 
dian  nerve?  Again,  in  1893,  Kull,  a  German,  reports  good  re¬ 
sults  on  a  horse  that  suffered  with  ringbone  and  a  disease  of  the 
foot  not  named. 

I11  1894  Baldoni,  of  the  Milan  School,  published  a  pamphlet 
upon  this  operation,  and  again  in  1894  Pellerin  issued  an  article 
on  new  cases  which  he  had  operated  upon  since  his  article  of 
1892. 

So  much  for  the  history,  which  is  quite  brief,  but  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  and  for  which  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  C.  Pel¬ 
lerin,  and  Prof.  Liautard  for  the  translation.  Let  us  now  take  a 
brief  review  of  the  surgical  anatomy  of  the  parts  upon  which 
the  operation  is  performed,  which  includes  the  skin  of  the  axilla, 
lower  part  of  sterno-aponeuroticus  and  its  aponeurosis,  antibra- 
chial  fascia,  superior  extremity  of  radius,  internal  flexor  of  meta¬ 
carpus,  artery,  vein  and  nerve,  the  last  three  being  the  most  im¬ 
portant. 

The  nerve,  as  you  all  know,  has  its  origin  from  eighth  cervi- 
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cal  and  first  and  second  dorsal  pairs  and  leaves  the  posterior 
part  of  the  brachial  plexus  and  passes  under  the  axillary  artery 
to  gain  the  front  of  the  humeral  artery,  which  it  follows  to  its 
termination,  which  is  from  before  backward  and  from  above 
downward ;  it  then  accompanies  the  posterior  radial  to  the 
humero-radial  articulation  and  then  crosses  over  outwardly  the 
latter  artery  to  become  posterior  to  it,  in  which  position  it  con¬ 
tinues  down  the  leg,  but  not  so  deeply  situated  as  the  artery. 
At  its  arrival  at  the  above  articulation  it  gives  branches  to  the 
internal  flexor  of  the  metacarpus  and  to  the  two  flexors  of  the 
phalanges. 

The  artery  has  been  sufficiently  described  when  describing 
the  nerve  and  it  will  also  do  for  the  vein,  which  is  formed  from 
the  metacarpal  veins  and  always  accompanies  the  artery  and 
nerve  ;  these  relations  you  will  find  to  be  the  most  constant. 
The  instruments  required  are  two  scalpels  or  bistouries,  curved 
scissors,  blunt  retractors,  plain  dissecting  forceps,  director, 
aneurism  hook,  syringe  and  cocaine. 

The  animal  is  cast  upon  the  side  upon  which  the  operation 
is  performed,  any  hobbles  will  do  that  allow  of  removing  one  of 
the  legs,  upon  which  the  side  bar  is  placed,  the  other  end  to  the 
coronet  or  shin  of  one  of  the  legs,  which  are  still  fast  in  the  hob¬ 
bles.  I  should  here  state  that  before  casting  I  inject  cocaine  at 
the  seat  of  operation,  and  by  the  time  you  are  ready  to  operate 
anaesthesia  of  the  skin  and  subjacent  tissue  is  complete  ;  now  clip 
hair  as  close  as  possible  and  sterilize  the  skin,  the  instruments 
having  been  previously  sterilized. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  operation,  and  I  wish  to  state  that 
the  neatness  and  rapidity  of  performing  the  operation  depends 
wholly  on  where  the  incision  is  made.  This  remark  will  probably 
bring  to  our  mind,  where  are  we  to  make  the  incision  and  by 
what  landmarks,  so  to  speak,  are  we  enabled  to  decide  upon  the 
exact  location.  Without  reference  to  others,  I  will  try  to  make 
plain  how  to  select  the  place.  Place  the  finger  at  a  point  be¬ 
tween  the  postero-internal  border  of  the  radius  (which  can  be 
plainly  felt)  and  chestnut,  which  is  on  the  inside  of  the  forearm 
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and  behind  the  radius,  pass  the  finger  upward  in  a  vertical  direc¬ 
tion,  which  you  will  see  does  not  run  parallel  to  either  the  front 
or  back  of  forearm.  When  arrived  at  the  axillary  space,  where 
the  skin  is  very  much  wrinkled,  you  will  feel  the  finger  pass 
over  a  ridge,  which  will  be  the  inferior  border  of  the  sterno- 
aponeuroticus,  and  commencing  at  about  one  inch  above  this  in¬ 
ferior  border  of  the  muscle  make  an  incision  of  about  i  y2 
inches  in  a  downward  direction  and  on  this  imaginary  line 
which  you  have  traced  ;  this  incision  will  be  sufficiently  large 
if  made  according  to  these  directions.  This  will  expose  the 
muscle  already  named,  which  is  divided  in  the  direction  of  its 
fibres,  which  are  downward.  This  reveals  the  loose  cellular 
tissue  which  is  here  abundant ;  this  is  torn  loose  by  forceps  or 
the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  but  preferably  cut,  as  there  is  less  thick¬ 
ening  left  when  wound  is  healed  than  when  done  by  the  tear¬ 
ing  process,  and  I  believe  in  any  operation,  where  it  is  possible 
to  cut,  to  do  so  in  preference  to  tearing,  as  they  heal  so  much 
more  quickly  and  with  less  cicatrix.  We  now  have  exposed  the 
antibrachial  fascia  which  is  attached  to  the  posterior  border  of 
radius  ;  make  a  slight  puncture  in  this  about  y  inch  behind 
the  radius,  pass  the  director  in  this  opening  and  with  scalpel  or 
blunt-pointed  bistoury  enlarge  opening  the  same  size  as  one  in 
skin.  Let  me  caution  you  to  follow  this  mode  of  opening  the 
aponeurosis  and  thereby  avoid  a  rather  annoying  complication 
which  I  once  experienced,  which  was  a  violent  struggle  on  the 
part  of  the  animal,  and  the  scalpel  went  in  too  deep  and  punc¬ 
tured  the  vein,  and  the  flow  of  blood  very  much  interfered  with 
the  operation  by  obscuring  the  field  ;  with  your  blunt  retractors 
draw  back  the  edges  of  the  wound,  together  with  the  internal 
portion  of  the  internal  flexor  metacarpi,  with  plain  dissecting 
forceps,  and  by  no  means  use  rat-toothed  or  bull-dog  forceps,  as 
they  are  called,  as  you  might  puncture  the  vein,  which  is  an¬ 
noying,  as  before  stated.  Isolate  the  nerve,  but  first  find  it,  and 
know  it  when  you  see  it.  This  ought  to  be  easy  if  it  was  al¬ 
ways  where  the  books  say  it  is  ;  my  experience  has  led  me  to 
believe  that  if  there  is  any  one  place  in  the  body  where  relations 
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differ  it  is  here.  Sometimes  it  is  on  top  and  in  plain  view  as  soon 
as  the  lips  of  wound  are  retracted,  again  in  front  of  vein,  again 
behind  it,  and  still  again  beneath  it,  and  on  one  or  two  oc¬ 
casions  it  was  beneath  the  artery,  though  this  latter  situation  is 
very  rare,  but  one  thing  is  absolutely  certain  and  that  is,  if  you 
have  made  your  incision  as  directed  and  you  do  not  see  the 
nerve  at  first,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  looking  deeper  down  in  the 
space  between  the  posterior  face  of  radius  and  anterior  face  of 
internal  flexor  metacarpus,  as  it  is  always  here  unless  some  one 
else  has  removed  it.  Now,  having  isolated  it,  pass  the  aneurism 
hook  underneath  and  allow  the  free  ends  of  hook  to  rest  on  the 
skin  at  each  side  of  wound.  This  will  hold  the  nerve  up  and 
allow  the  severing  of  it  by  scissors  or  any  of  the  neurotomy 
knives,  then  pick  up  distal  end  of  nerve  and  cut  off  about  an 
inch.  This  completes  the  operation  for  me,  as  I  do  not  stitch  the 
lips  of  the  wound  nor  attempt  to  apply  a  dressing  to  the  part. 

The  animal  is  now  allowed  to  rise  and,  trotted,  and  if  a  fit  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  operation  the  result  is  nothing  less  than  marvelous. 

Having  described  the  operation  perhaps  too  much  in  detail, 
although  I  think  not,  for  by  so  doing  I  have  tried  to  warn  you 
so  that  you  may  not  experience  the  annoying  parts  which  I  have 
been  through,  we  will  now  consider  the  diseases  giving  rise 
to  lameness  which  can  be  permanently  or  partially  relieved. 
As  the  median  nerve  supplies  the  inside  of  forearm  and  leg,  and 
as  we  have  excised  a  part  of  it  at  the  superior  extremity  of  the 
radius,  sensation  must  have  been  destroyed  or  greatly  lessened 
in  all  that  part  below  the  section,  and  here  we  find  knee,  shin, 
fetlock,  pastern,  coronet,  foot  and  tendons. 

I  have  operated  upon  a  number  with  great  success  where 
there  were  speedy  cuts  which  had  caused  a  bony  growth,  but 
where  anchylosis  exists  of  the  entire  carpus  it  will  avail  nothing. 
Splints  of  all  sizes,  situations  and  extent  with  more  than  grati¬ 
fying  results.  One  case  in  particular,  where  the  splint  extended 
from  inside  to  outside,  and  had  been  fired  three  times  and  blis¬ 
tered  as  many  more,  and  still  lame  if  worked.  This  animal  was 
operated  on  July  5,  1897,  and  on  August  5,  1897,  put  to  work  go- 
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in g  sound,  won  a  prize  in  every  class  he  was  entered  in  at  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  that  fall,  which  were  three,  sold  for  $1500, 
worked  all  last  season  at  Newport  and  turned  out  last  fall,  and 
has  not  taken  a  lame  step  on  the  leg  operated  upon. 

Bony  growths  at  inside  of  fetlock  experience  positive  relief 
unless,  as  in  the  knee,  there  is  anchylosis,  same  with  coronet.  In 
cases  where  we  have  sidebones  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
which  one  is  causing  the  lameness,  as  I  have  found  that  it  need 
not  of  necessity  be  both,  but  only  one  which  gives  rise  to  the 
lameness.  This  can  be  detected  by  injecting  cocaine  over  the 
inside  plantar  nerve  and  if  the  lameness  disappears  median  neu¬ 
rectomy  is  of  great  service. 

In  navicular  disease  it  is  far  more  preferable  in  heavy  draft 
horses  than  plantar  neurectomy,  as  it  will  relieve  the  lameness 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  animal  to  work,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  not  removing  all  sensation  from  the  foot.  Of  course,  it 
would  not  be  as  effectual  in  driving  horses,  but  then,  perhaps, 
when  not  too  bad  it  might  be  resorted  to  in  them,  and  if  not 
lasting  in  the  relief  afforded  it  would  be  only  a  simple  matter  to 
excise  the  outside  plantar  nerve  and  make  digital  neurectomy 
complete. 

The  first  case  I  operated  upon  was  on  December  24,  1896, 
and  I  have  yet  to  record  any  deleterious  results  which  could  be 
traced  to  the  operation,  so  that  Rues’  questions  which  were  given 
in  the  early  part  of  this  paper  have  been  satisfactorily  disposed 
of. 

Baldoni  states  that  he  has  seen  cases  of  shoulder  lameness 
cured  by  this  operation,  but  I  can  only  agree  with  C.  Pellerin 
when  he  says  that  those  cases  must  have  been  ones  of  mistaken 
diagnosis. 

The  value  of  this  operation  for  relief  of  lameness  which  has 
resisted  firing  and  blistering  several  times,  appeals  to  me  most 
strongly  from  my  experience  with  it,  as  I  am  positive  that  many 
an  animal  has  been  destroyed  as  incurable  that  might  have  been 
of  service  for  many  years  had  median  neurectomy  been  per¬ 
formed. 
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PRACTICABILITY  OF  THE  SERUM  THERAPY  IN  THE 
TREATMENT  OF  HOG  CHOLERA. 

By  Dr.  W.  B.  Niles,  Ames,  Ia. 

Read  before  the  Iowa  State  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

Our  Secretary  has  assigned  me  a  subject  which  I  cannot  dis¬ 
cuss  as  satisfactorily  as  I  would  like,  for  the  reason  that  the  use 
of  serum  in  the  treatment  of  hog  cholera  has  not  been  tried  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  determine  whether  it  is  practical  or  not.  Knowing, 
however,  the  great  interest  veterinarians  and  stock  owners  have 
in  this  subject,  I  consented  to  freely  give  3tou  the  benefit  of 
what  information  I  could  gather  relative  to  the  practicability  of 
what  is  now  generally  called  the  serum  treatment  for  cholera 
in  swine. 

As  the  preparation  of  the  serum  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
supposed  to  produce  immunity  and  cure  disease' has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  described  in  two  papers  read  before  this  body  by  Dr. 
Peters,  of  Nebraska,  I  will  not  touch  upon  these  points,  but  at 
once  proceed  to  the  practical  side  of  the  question. 

Any  line  of  treatment  for  disease,  whether  directed  toward 
prevention  or  cure,  to  be  practical,  must  possess  two  qualities, 
first,  it  must  succeed  ;  and,  secondly,  the  treatment  must  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  can  generally  be  put  into  practice. 

If  a  given  treatment  will  not  cure  a  considerable  per  cent, 
of  diseased  animals  or  prevent  the  contraction  of  the  disease,  it 
is  not  practical,  no  matter  how  easily  applied  or  inexpensive. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  given  line  of  treatment  cures  every  case 
and  will  render  all  or  a  large  per  cent,  immune,  it  is  not  practi¬ 
cal  unless  so  inexpensive  and  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  come 
into  general  use.  Measured  in  this  way,  I  say  that  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  the  serum  treatment  for  hog  cholera  depends,  first, 
upon  whether  this  line  of  treatment  will  render  hogs  immune 
against  the  disease  and  cure  the  sick  ;  and,  second,  whether 
the  serum  can  be  obtained  and  used  at  a  figure  which  swine  raisers 
can  afford  to  pay.  Taking  these  questions  up  in  order,  first,  will 
the  use  of  serum  cure  the  sick  and  render  well  hogs  immune  ? 
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This  is  a  hard  question  to  answer  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  and  I  am  no  better  prepared  to  answer  it  than  some 
others. 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  for  the  treatment  to  do  both 
in  order  to  be  practical,  provided  it  possesses  the  second  quali¬ 
fication. 

If  it  will  do  but  one,  if  it  will  cure  a  large  per  cent,  of  the 
sick  ones  or  prevent  the  disease  when  given  to  the  well,  either 
before  or  after  exposure,  it  may  be  considered  a  practical  line  of 
treatment. 

If  it  will  cure  the  diseased,  it  should  also  produce  immunity 
if  given  before  exposure,  but  it  may  prevent  the  disease  and 
still  not  cure  the  sick. 

During  the  past  season,  serum  from  several  sources  has  been 
used  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Early  in  the  summer 
the  energetic  pharmaceutical  firm  of  Park,  Davis  &  Co.  sent  a 
man  into  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  effects  of  their 
serum.  Dr.  E.  A.  A.  Grange,  who  made  the  experiments,  in¬ 
forms  me  that  the  results  were  not  good  and  that  the  serum 
consequently  was  not  put  upon  the  market.  The  Southern 
Vaccine  Co.,  of  Galveston,  Texas,  have  for  some  time  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  a  cholera  serum  and  now  have  a  preparation 
to  distribute  to  farmers  and  veterinarians  for  practical  tests. 

So  far  the  value  of  their  serum  is  not  known.  In  Nebraska, 
as  you  are  aware,  the  experimental  station  has  for  three  years 
been  trying  a  serum  prepared  by  Dr.  Peters,  that  I  believe  has 
given  varying  results. 

I  understand  that  a  report  from  that  station  will  soon  be  out, 
giving  the  results  of  some  late  experiments,  which  according  to 
my  information  have  not  been  so  satisfactory  as  was  hoped,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  way  of  preventing  the  disease. 

Dr.  Peters  kindly  informed  me  that  during  1898  only  the 
curative  power  of  the  serum  had  been  tested,  for  previous  ex¬ 
periments  taught  that  its  preventive  quality  was  not  very  great. 
If  when  given  before  exposure  it  will  not  prevent  the  disease 
after  subsequent  exposure  it  seems  to  me  doubtful  that  it  can  be 
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very  successful  as  a  cure.  We  regret  to  hear  that  in  Dr.  Peters’ 
hands  it  has  failed  as  a  preventive,  for  most  of  us  have  placed 
our  faith  in  its  preventive  action. 

As  is  also  well  known,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry,  last  year  used  considerable  serum  in 
Page  County  and  have  this  year  continued  the  work  on  a  larger 
scale. 

In  an  address  at  Omaha  last  September,  Dr.  Salmon,  chief 
of  the  Bureau,  stated  in  regard  to  the  results  obtained  last  year, 
that  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  animals  in  infected  herds 
over  seventy-five  per  cent,  were  saved  by  the  serum  treatment. 
He  also  said  that  this  year  (up  to  September)  the  results  had 
been  better,  indicating  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  animals  in 
infected  herds  could  be  saved. 

I  regret  to  say  that  in  the  limited  number  of  experiments  I 
have  recently  made  for  the  Bureau  the  results  have  not  been  so 
good. 

I  have,  however,  only  dealt  with  herds  where  the  disease  was 
very  virulent  and  had  gained  a  good  foothold  before  the  serum 
was  used,  and  I  presume  did  not  have  the  strongest  serum.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  treat¬ 
ment  will  cure  those  that  are  badly  diseased,  and  from  what  I 
have  learned  from  different  sources  there  is  nothing  yet  within 
reach  that  will  do  this.  While  we  may  remain  unable  to  cure 
the  sick,  especially  those  showing  well  marked  symptoms,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  a  serum  of  sufficient  anti-toxic  power  can  be 
obtained  to  render  a  certain  per  cent,  at  least  of  swine  immune. 
As  to  what  per  cent,  ought  to  be  saved  in  this  way  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say. 

The  Bureau  has  a  bulletin  in  print  giving  some  results  of 
serum  work.  This  will  no  doubt  give  us  much  information 
on  the  serum  treatment. 

Granting  that  it  will  be  so  successful  as  to  warrant  its  use, 
will  it  be  practical  to  use  it?  Can  it  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantities  and  will  the  price  admit  of  its  use? 

One  prominent  veterinarian  thinks  that  even  if  successful 
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the  treatment  will  have  little  practical  value  on  account  of  the 
necessarily  limited  amount  that  can  be  produced.  He  states 
that  in  his  State  it  would  have  taken  something  like  450  barrels 
to  treat  all  the  hogs  lost  in  1896. 

I  believe  he  is  unwarranted  in  his  conclusions  for  the  reason 
that  all  our  swine  need  not  and  will  not  be  treated. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  and  we  must  not  make  the  mistake 
of  thinking,  that  the  serum  treatment,  even  if  successful,  is  all 
that  we  need  to  “  help  us  out  of  the  woods  ”  in  dealing  with 
this  cholera  question.  It  should  be  used  systematically  in  con¬ 
nection  with  efficient  sanitary  regulations.  If  only  used  spas¬ 
modically  here  and  there  by  a  farmer,  or  a  neighborhood,  the 
spread  of  the  disease  will  not  be  arrested,  the  loss  not  much  re¬ 
duced  and  little  good  will  be  done.  Like  tuberculin,  anthrax 
and  black-leg  vaccines,  and  other  like  preparations,  it  can  best 
be  used  under  professional  supervision. 

Dr.  Salmon  states  that  it  should  form  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  resources  of  the  State  in  eradicating  the  disease,  and  we  can 
readily  see  that  when  in  early  spring  cholera  appears  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood,  if  the  neighboring  herds  could  be  rendered  immune,  it 
would  very  much  assist  in  stamping  out  the  outbreak.  If  used 
systematically  in  this  way  by  the  State  authorities  in  all  parts 
of  the  State  when  hog  cholera  appears,  but  a  comparatively 
small  per  cent,  of  the  swine  kept  would  need  the  serum  treat¬ 
ment. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  serum  treatment  should 
be  used  in  connection  with  quarantine. 

The  price  at  which  serum  will  be  furnished  cannot  yet  be 
definitely  determined.  The  Southern  Anthrax  Vaccine  Co.  state 
that  the  price  will  be  about  ten  cents  per  dose.  This,  even  in 
addition  to  the  veterinarian’s  fee  for  using  it,  would  not  make 
the  treatment  expensive. 

Dr.  Peters  thinks  it  can  be  produced  for  from  ten  to  fifteen 
cents  at  a  good  profit. 

Since  observing  the  numerous  Marshall  County  outbreaks 
this  past  season,  I  am  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  fact 
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that  we  must  have  a  quarantine  system  in  order  to  deal  satisfac¬ 
torily  with  the  disease. 

It  certainly  is  easier  to  stamp  out  the  disease  in  one  herd 
than  to  treat  all  the  hogs  of  a  township  with  serum  or  by  any 
other  method. 

In  some  townships  the  disease  began  in  early  spring  in  a 
single  herd  ;  then  spread  over  almost  all  the  township  by  ex¬ 
tending  along  the  highway  from  farm  to  farm. 

In  early  spring  there  were  probably  not  more  than  six  or 
eight  such  farms  in  the  county.  Why  may  we  not  suppose  that 
if  these  had  been  rigidly  quarantined  and  the  herds  destroyed 
the  loss  would  have  been  very  light.  Like  other  things  there 
is  often  a  time  when  it  may  be  u  nipped  in  the  bud.” 

Without  systematic  efforts  in  other  directions  the  serum 
treatment,  no  matter  how  successful,  will  not  serve  to  control  the 
disease.  As  swine  raisers  we  must  do  our  part  in  carrying  out 
sanitary  rules  and  regulations,  and  we  ought  to  insist  that  the 
State  assist  us  by  looking  after  those  who  persist  in  undoing  all 
the  good  work  we  may  do  by  letting  their  herds  run  at  large, 
and  in  other  ways  encouraging  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Trusting  that  a  serum  of  sufficient  anti-toxic  power  will  yet 
be  produced  which  will  very  much  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the 
disease,  I  leave  the  question  with  you  for  discussion. 

A  CAMPAIGN  OF  EDUCATION.  . 

By  Dr.  J.  M.  Emmert,  M.  D.,  Atlantic,  Ia.,  ex-Member  oe  State 

Board  op  Health. 

Read  before  the  Iowa  State  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

We  have  heard  much  the  last  few  years  of  Campaigns  of  Ed¬ 
ucation.  The  great  political  battle  of  1896  was  called  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  education,  because  almost  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  this  great  country  was  studying  the  money  question,  and  the 
most  learned  men  on  both  sides  of  the  question  were  employed 
to  prepare  circulars,  leaflets,  newspaper  and  magazine  articles, 
which  were  scattered  abroad  by  the  million. 
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The  question  of  slavery  was  settled  by  force  of  arms,  but 
only  after  the  people  had  been  aroused  by  the  teachings  of  Wen¬ 
dell  Phillips,  Ivloyd  Garrison  and  Horace  Greeley. 

Notwithstanding  the  newspaper  campaigns  of  these  men, 
and  the  eloquent  addresses  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  the  one 
quiet,  pathetic,  earnest  and  truthful  appeal  made  by  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  through  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  was  the  “still 
small  voice” -that  aroused  the  people  to  action,  and  slavery 
went  down  before  its  mighty  influence. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  all  reforms  it  is  the  quiet  but  persistent 
work  by  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  cause  that  will  win  in 
the  end. 

I  have  selected  this  subject  for  your  consideration  to-night 
because  I  regard  you  as  a  band  of  educated  and  scientific  men, 
who  are  engaged  in  the  great  warfare  against  filth  and  disease, 
and  preach  the  gospel  of  cleanliness  and  happiness,  and  I  want 
to  welcome  you  as  co-workers  in  this  field  with  the  profession 
to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong. 

The  day  of  the  “  Horse  Doctor  ”  is  past  and  gone,  and  the 
educated  veterinarian  has  taken  his  place,  full  of  enthusiasm, 
zeal,  and  a  desire  to  understand  the  underlying  causes  of  disease, 
and,  if  possible,  to  remove  them. 

He  is  satisfied  with  nothing  but  a  scientific  explanation  of 
all  questions  pertaining  to  the  profession.  I  am.  rejoiced  to  find 
so  many  of  the  profession  not  only  interested  in  sanitary  ques¬ 
tions,  but  piactical  sanitarians.  As  the  people  become  educated 
to  your  worth,  not  only  as  veterinarians,  but  as  sanitarians, 
your  sphere  of  usefulness  will  extend. 

You  are  presumed  to  understand  the  diseases  of  animals, 
both  alive  and  dead,  and  able  to  point  out  and  explain  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  diseased  and  healthy  food  products,  especially 
meat  and  milk.  This  being  the  case,  no  man  in  the  community 
can  be  of  as  much  benefit  upon  the  local  boards  of  health  as  the 
learned  veterinarian,  and  I  think  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  or 
at  least  I  hope  so,  when  every  slaughter  house,  meat  market, 
dairy,  or  other  place  where  food  products  are  brought  and  sold, 
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will  be  inspected  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  boards 
of  health.  When  that  time  does  come,  gentlemen,  yon  will  be 
called  upon  for  your  services,  and  the  people  will  demand  that 
they  have  the  benefit  of  your  knowledge.  Ill  fact,  it  is  your 
duty  as  well  as  mine,  to  assist  in  bringing  about  this  happy  re¬ 
sult.  You  understand  the  dangers  of  eating  meat  infected  by 
trichina  and  actinomycosis,  or  drinking  milk  infected  by  tuber¬ 
cular  bacilli ;  along  with  the  medical  profession  and  with  sani¬ 
tarians  it  is  your  privilege  as  well  as  duty,  to  be  teachers,  leaders 
and  educators  in  this  great  work.  The  field  is  not  only  great 
but  the  work  is  grand. 

No  man  can  fill  the  niche  in  the  world  that  God  intended 
he  should  fill,  and  live  for  himself  alone.  What  we  do  to  ele¬ 
vate  and  make  humanity  better,  place  our  fellow  man  upon  a 
higher  plane  of  usefulness,  make  him  happier,  wiser  and  more 
prosperous,  will  alone  secure  the  greatest  happiness  for  ourselves 
and  make  us  feel  that  we  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

You  will  be  confronted  by  many  difficulties  and  all  kinds  of 
obstructions  to  be  overcome  in  your  fight  against  ignorance, 
prejudice,  sordid  and  avaricious  desire  to  accumulate  wealth. 
All  these  obstacles  must  be  removed  or  overcome  before  the 
people  will  understand  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  have 
an  abiding  interest  in  the  fight  against  filth  and  disease. 

Your  fight  is  in  the  interest  of  humanity  ;  not  of  life  alone, 
but  the  protection  and  preservation  of  property  as  well.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  go  into  statistics  to  any  extent  to  prove  any  as¬ 
sertion  I  may  make,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  one-half  of  the 
deaths  are  caused  by  contagious  diseases,  all  of  which  are  pre¬ 
ventable  diseases  and  should  be  eradicated,  and  would  be  if 
proper  sanitary  laws  were  upon  our  statute  books  and  heroically 
enforced. 

The  existence  and  spread  of  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  hog  cholera,  trichina,  and  actinomy¬ 
cosis  are  primct-facicE  evidence  of  our  ignorance  or  criminal 
negligence,  and  an  insult  to  our  higher  civilization.  The  loss 
of  life  and  destruction  of  property  by  these  preventable  diseases 
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are  beyond  our  conception  unless  studied  in  the  light  of  modern 
scientific  statistics.  Take  as  an  illustration  tuberculosis  or  the 
great  u  White  Plague,”  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  One  out  of 
every  seven  deaths  throughout  the  world  is  caused  by  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Iowa  contributes  nine  deaths  every  day,  three  thousand 
every  year ;  the  United  States  contributes  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  and  the  world  five  millions  per  year. 

Contemplate  these  figures  for  a  moment,  then  ask  yourself 
why  the  people  are  not  aroused  to  the  dangers  that  surround 
them  and  demand  that  our  lawmakers,  both  State  and  national, 
shall  enact  laws  to  stamp  out  this  disease,  or  at  least  prevent  its 
fearful  ravages.  If  a  case  of  small-pox  is  reported  in  this  or  ad¬ 
joining  States,  the  State  Board  of  Health  at  once  makes  prepara¬ 
tions  to  prevent  its  spread.  Newspapers  take  up  the  cry  of 
danger  and  the  people  become  excited  and  demand  that  the  local 
boards  of  health  be  doubly  vigilant. 

Last  winter  the  House  of  Representatives  of  this  State  sent 
Dr.  Kennedy  to  the  northern  part  of  this  State  to  investigate  a 
case  of  leprosy,  and  see  what  was  necessary  to  protect  the  State 
from  its  ravages.  What  a  farce  !  This  is  literally  straining  at 

a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel.  More  people  die  of  tuberculosis 

* 

in  one  month  than  have  died  of  small-pox  in  the  last  ten  years. 
The  almost  complete  stamping  out  of  small-pox  is  a  beautiful 
example  and  a  scientific  demonstration  of  what  can  be  done  by 
preventive  medicine  ;  and  to-day  if  the  laws  throughout  the 
united  world  compelling  the  vaccination  of  every  child  at  a 

certain  age  were  enforced,  small-pox  would  be  in  ten  years  a 

/ 

lost  disease. 

Now,  in  my  judgment  tuberculosis  is  just  as  easily  stamped 
out  as  small-pox.  It  may  take  generations  to  do  it,  but  with 
proper  legislation,  and  its  complete  enforcement  throughout  the 
world — I  mean  a  concerted  action  by  all  the  powers  of  the  world 
— will  reduce  the  mortality  due  to  the  disease  to  a  minimum,  if 
not  entirely  wipe  it  out.  But  to  do  this  we  must  start  out  right, 
we  must  understand  thoroughly  the  etiology  of  the  disease,  its 
natural  history,  how  its  spreads,  etc. 
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Every  case  of  tuberculosis  comes  from  some  other  case  of 
tuberculosis  in  either  man  or  beast. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  spontaneous  generation  of  tuber¬ 
culosis.  The  germs  causing  the  disease  do  not  arise  in  that 
way.  Every  germ  must  come  from  a  pre-existing  germ,  grown 
in  a  suitable  medium,  and  must  enter  a  suitable  medium  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  disease  in  man  or  beast. 

Now,  this  man  or  beast  may  be  a  suitable  medium  for  the 
disease,  but  if  they  never  get  any  germs  into  their  system  they 
will  never  have  tuberculosis.  Then  what  must  we  do  to  prevent 
their  taking  the  disease  ?  Why  of  course  keep  them  away  from 
the  disease,  and  in  this  way  keep  the  disease  away  from  them. 
A  large  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  germs 
floating  in  the  air,  and  which  were  thrown  off  by  expectoration 
from  human  beings,  discharges  from  the  nostrils  of  animals,  or 
from  the  bowels  of  both. 

These  discharges  are  dried  and  float  in  the  air,  and  are  drawn 
into  the  lungs,  or  as  in  animals  they  are  rubbed  in  troughs, 
posts,  or  other  material  to  be  licked  up  by  the  animal. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  the  disease  can  be  contracted. 
Tuberculous  meat  and  milk  are  responsible  for  a  certain  per 
cent,  of  these  cases. 

Meat  if  properly  cooked  may  be  eaten  with  impunity,  but 
we  do  not  yet  understand  what  is  properly  cooked  tuberculous 
meat.  A  certain  temperature  may  kill  the  bacilli  but  not  the 
spores.  So  the  safest  way  is  not  to  eat  it  at  all.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment  a  large  majority  of  bottle-fed  children  who  die  and  are 
reported  as  marasmus,  chol era-inf antum  and  other  wasting 
diseases,  are  nothing  more  than  intestinal  or  meningeal  tuber¬ 
culosis,  caused  by  tuberculous  milk. 

But  there  is  another  and  very  important  side  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  one  which  our  agricultural  friends  are  especially  in¬ 
terested  in. 

The  loss  of  cattle  by  this  disease  alone  runs  into  millions 
of  dollars.  The  property  value  of  stock — those  diseased — is 
hard  to  estimate,  as  no  statistics  to  my  knowledge  have  ever 
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been  gathered.  I  know  one  stock  raiser  in  my  part  of  the  State 
who  had  destroyed  by  onr  efficient  State  Veterinarian  for 
tuberculosis  $5000  worth  of  high-bred  cattle.  This  gentle- 
man  had  a  practical  but  very  costly  lesson,  but  he  intends  to 
profit  by  it,  as  he  wrote  me  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  that  in  the 
future  every  animal  leaving  his  yard  for  breeding  purposes  will 
carry  with  it  a  certificate  showing  that  it  has  been  tested  by 
tuberculin  and  is  free  from  tuberculosis. 

He  also  said  that  every  animal  coming  on  his  place  must 
have  the  same  kind  of  certificates.  I  do  not  want  to  see  every 
farmer  in  Iowa  take  the  same  lesson,  but  I  hope  they  will  profit 
by  this  gentleman’s  experience. 

There  is  still  another  side  to  this  question  that  touches  every 
farmer  and  dairyman. 

Iowa  is  fast  becoming  the  greatest  dairy  State  in  the 
Union.  I  find  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Dairy  Commission  that  there  was  shipped  out  of  the  State 
80,032,916  pounds  of  butter,  an  increase  in  one  year  of  13,535,- 
808  pounds,  and  626,632  pounds  of  cheese.  This  only  repre¬ 
sents  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  product  manufactured,  neither 
does  it  include  the  raw  milk  used  as  food,  and  buttermilk, 
skimmed  milk,  etc.  But  you  have  some  idea  of  the  immensity 
of  the  dairy  interest  from  these  figures.  Now,  we  must  have  for 
this  product  an  increasing  and  steady  market,  one  that  is  effi¬ 
cient. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recognizes  this  fact,  and  upon 
taking  office  at  once  proceeded  to  introduce  American  butter 
into  the  Liverpool  and  other  English  markets.  These  markets 
have  been  mainly  supplied  by  the  dairy  interests  of  Northern 
Europe,  where  tuberculosis  exists,  as  well  as.  here.  I  believe 
it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  butter  made  from  tuberculous 
milk  will  contain  the  bacilli. 

This  being  the  case,  as  long  as  we  export  butter  containing 
these  germs,  we  cannot  expect  to  excel  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

But  stamp  out  tuberculosis  in  Iowa,  and  then  stamp  upon 
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every  case  of  butter  that  goes  out  of  the  State  u  guaranteed  free 
from  pathogenic  germs.”  Make  the  word  u  Iowa  ”  upon  every 
case  stand  for  “  Purity  ”  and  the  demand  will  soon  be  so  great 
that  the  dairy  interests  of  the  State  will  be  doubled,  and  Iowa 
will  at  once  step  to  the  front  as  the  greatest  dairy  section  in  the 
world.  What  I  have  said  about  tuberculosis  from  a  money 
standpoint  can  be  applied  to  hog  cholera.  Hog  cholera  is  a 
contagious  disease,  and  consequently  can  be  prevented  and 
finally  stamped  out  if  the  proper  remedy  is  applied.  You  at  once 
ask  me  for  the  remedy.  This  every  sanitary  and  scientific  student 
understands.  It  can  be  summed  up  in  one  word, — u  Segrega¬ 
tion.”  Every  animal  when  once  infected  should  be  destroyed. 
When  I  say  destroyed  I  don’t  mean  killed  and  used  as  human 
or  animal  food,  allowed  to  lie  and  rot,  or  even  buried,  but 
burned — cremated — disinfected  by  fire.  The  township  trus¬ 
tees,  and  city  and  corporation  councils  as  boards  of  health, 
led  by  an  intelligent  veterinarian,  should  have  charge  of  all 
suspicious  animals,  and  not  only  order  their  destruction  and 
final  cremation,  but  do  it  themselves  or  have  an  officer  dele¬ 
gated  for  this  work. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  our  diseased  stock  ;  we  must 
have  some  means  by  which  we  can  keep  diseased  stock  out  of 
the  State.  You  can’t  destroy  a  stream  by  damming  it  up — 
destroy  the  source  and  the  stream  will  dry  up.  So  it 
is  with  tuberculosis  and  other  contagious  diseases  among 
stock  ;  destroy  the  disease  at  home,  and  keep  outside  diseased 
stock  from  coming  in,  and  our  herds  will  soon  be  free  from  con¬ 
tagious  disease.  The  cattle  and  hog  men  tell  me  this  kind  of 
legislation  would  ruin  their  business.  You  will  find  that  this 
argument  is  used  alone  by  the  middlemen,  the  men  who  buy 
and  ship,  and  care  but  little  whether  the  stock  is  healthy  or  dis¬ 
eased. 

But  take  the  farmers  and  stock  raisers  who  take  pride  in 
their  business,  and  who  are  interested  in  the  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  beautiful  State,  and  I  think  you  will  find  them 
almost  to  a  man  interested  in  this  subject,  and  willing  and 
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anxious  to  do  everything  possible  to  stamp  out  contagious  disease, 
and  thereby  give  protection  to  the  people  and  property  of  the 
State. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  people  must  be  educated  along  these 
lines,  and  when  they  once  understand  that  quarantine  means 
protection  to  life  and  property,  they  will  not  only  demand  that 
none  but  healthy  animals  enter  the  State,  but  that  all  diseased 
animals  in  the  State  shall  be  destroyed.  Should  this  be  accom¬ 
plished  a  wonderful  impetus  will  be  given  our  stock,  meat  and 
dairy  interest,  and  Iowa  with  one  bound  will  leap  to  the  front 
as  the  greatest  stock  and  dairy  country  in  the  world. 


[From  Merck's  Arc  hives.  ] 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  EXPERIMENTS  ON  ARECOLINE 

HYDROBROMATE. 

By  H.  E.  Titus,  D.  V.  M.,  Ames,  Ia. 


I. — BOVINE. 

The  subject  was  an  aged  roan  cow  weighing  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  in  fair  condition. 

Administered  twenty  milligrammes  of  arecoline  hydrobro- 
mate  subcutaneously. 

Normal  pulse,  66;  temperature,  101.4;  respiration,  22. 

8  minutes.  Salivation. 

15  minutes.  Uneasiness,  abdominal  pains,  whisking  of  the  tail,  and 
shifting  from  one  hind  foot  to  the  other,  with  marked  increase  in  saliva¬ 
tion. 

20  minutes  Pulse  66  ;  temperature,  101.4;  respiration  22  ;  frequent 
borborygmi  in  left  hypochondriac  region,  lasting  for  an  hour  after  in¬ 
jection. 

1  hour  and  20  minutes.  All  symptoms  had  subsided.  No  local  in¬ 
flammation  at  point  of  injection. 

II. — BOVINE. 

This  was  the  same  animal  as  in  case  number  one,  but  the 
injection  was  made  two  days  later. 

Administered  fifty  milligrammes  subcutaneously. 

Normal  pulse,  70;  temperature,  101.2  ;  respiration,  16. 

7  minutes.  Marked  salivation  and  increased  secretion  from  lachrymal 
glands. 

20  minutes.  Pulse,  66;  temperature,  101.1  ;  respiration,  20;  slight 
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muscular  trembling,  with  elevation  of  the  tail.  These  symptoms  re¬ 
mained  for  an  hour  with  frequent  manifestations  of  pain  by  uneasiness. 

i  hour.  All  symptoms  had  abated.  No  local  inflammation  at  point 
of  injection. 

III.  — EQUINE. 

This  was  an  aged  sound  horse  weighing  ten  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  in  good  condition. 

Administered  twenty  milligrammes  subcutaneously. 

Normal  pulse,  54;  temperature,  101.1;  respiration,  7. 

4  minutes.  Marked  salivation. 

10  minutes.  Diuresis. 

15  minutes.  Pulse,  50;  temperature,  101  ;  respiration,  12  ;  frequent 
and  loud  borborygmi  in  left  hypochondriac  region. 

25  minutes.  Liquid  evacuation  ;  respiration  becoming  very  labored 
at  this  time,  marked  secretion  from  nasal  passage. 

30  minutes.  Salivation  had  ceased,  but  abdominal  pains  and  efforts 
at  micturition  were  manifest. 

1  hour.  The  physiologic  symptoms  had  passed  away.  No  local  in¬ 
flammation  at  point  of  injection. 

IV.  — EQUINE. 

This  was  an  aged  bay  horse  in  thriving  condition,  weighing 
about  one  thousand  pounds. 

Administered  thirty-five  milligrammes  intravenously. 

Normal  pulse,  54;  temperature,  101  ;  respiration,  8. 

4  minutes.  Salivation  and  borborygmi  very  marked 

24  minutes.  Pulse,  49  ;  temperature,  101  ;  respiration,  3  ;  saliva¬ 
tion  very  marked  ;  liquid  evacuation. 

30  minutes.  Evacuation  and  micturition. 

35  minutes.  Salivation  nearly  ceased,  but  intestinal  murmurs  still 
audible. 

1  hour.  All  symptoms  disappeared,  but  the  animal  showed  some 
signs  of  weakness,  shifting  from  one  hind  limb  to  another.  No  inflam¬ 
mation  at  point  of  injection. 

V.  — CANINE. 

This  was  a  one-year  old  greyhound  weighing  sixty  pounds. 
Administered  five  milligrammes  subcutaneously. 

Normal  pulse,  85;  temperature,  101.4;  respiration,  very  much  in¬ 
creased  by  applying  a  muzzle.  There  were  no  physiologic  symptoms 
manifest,  and  the  pulse  remained  normal.  No  inflammation  at  point  of 
injection. 

VI.  — CANINE. 

This  was  the  same  dog  as  in  case  number  five,  but  injection 
was  made  one  day  later. 

Administered  ten  milligrammes  subcutaneously. 

Normal  pulse,  78;  temperature,  100;  respiration,  20;  no  muzzle  be¬ 
ing  applied. 
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4  minutes.  Nervousness  and  muscular  trembling  with  depression. 

5  minutes.  Salivation  and  muscular  trembling  ;  animal  uneasy  and 
walking  around  in  the  box.  Successive  fluid  evacuations — eight  in  ten 
minutes  ;  intestinal  murmurs  very  loud. 

io  minutes.  Dog  down  and  body-surface  cold  ;  pupil  of  eye  much 
contracted. 

45  minutes.  All  symptoms  subsided,  and  the  dog  was  able  to  run 
about  ;  no  local  inflammation  at  point  of  injection. 

VII.  — EQUINE. 

This  was  a  gray  mare  in  good  condition,  weighing  eleven 
hundred  pounds. 

Administered  fifty  milligrammes  subcutaneously. 

Normal  pulse,  42  ;  temperature,  99  ;  respiration,  17. 

3 y2  minutes.  Salivation  and  borborygmi  very  loud. 

8  minutes.  Animal  shows  evidence  of  abdominal  pain  by  uneasi¬ 
ness. 

10  minutes.  Fluid  evacuation. 

12  minutes.  Fluid  evacuation  ;  salivation  by  this  time  is  profuse. 

15  minutes.  Pulse,  48;  temperature,  99.4;  respiration,  25;  body- 
surface  quite  warm,  but  thermometer  shows  no  appreciable  rise  ;  faecal 
passage. 

20  minutes.  Pulse,  43  ;  temperature,  99.4 ;  respiration,  23  ;  faecal 
passage  and  profuse  sweating. 

25  minutes.  Evacuation,  muscular  trembling  and  respiration  very 
labored  ;  animal  showed  signs  of  being  very  weak  ;  the  body  at  this 
time  is  covered  with  cold  sweat. 

30  minutes.  Animal  began  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  areco- 
line. 

1  hour  and  15  minutes.  All  symptoms  had  passed  away  with  the 
exception  of  weakness. 

VIII.  — EQUINE. 

This  was  a  bay  mare,  eight  years  old,  weighing  thirteen 
hundred  pounds,  that  was  taken  sick  with  flatulent  colic. 

Being  very  tympanitic,  she  was  first  punctured  with  the 
trocar. 

Administered  thirty-five  milligrammes  subcutaneously. 

4  minutes.  Uneasiness,  intestinal  murmurs,  and  salivation. 

15  minutes.  Fluid  evacuation,  with  much  flatus. 

1  hour  and  30  minutes.  Animal  was  out  of  danger.  No  inflamma¬ 
tion  at  point  of  injection. 

IX. — EQUINE. 

This  was  a  fourteen-hundred-pound  black  gelding  that  de¬ 
veloped  acute  laininitis. 

Administered  thirty  milligrammes  subcutaneously. 

5  minutes.  Salivation  and  borborygmi. 

16  minutes.  Evacuation. 

1  hour.  Administered  subcutaneously  thirty  milligrammes  of  areco- 
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line.  The  same  physiologic  action  was  repeated.  In  four  days  the 
animal  was  apparently  sound.  No  local  inflammation  at  point  of  n- 
jection. 

X. — OVINE. 

This  was  an  aged  sheep  in  emaciated  condition. 

Administered  five  milligrammes  subcutaneously. 

5  minutes.  Salivation  and  intestinal  murmurs.  No  very  marked 
action  was  manifest.  Sheep  died  before  a  second  injection  could  be 
made. 

XI.  — BOVINE. 

This  was  a  two-year-old  short-horn  ox  that  had  been  sick 
for  several  weeks  with  chronic  indigestion. 

Administered  subcutaneously  sixty  milligrammes  of  areco- 
line  hydrobromate  in  two  doses  three  hours  apart. 

5  minutes.  Salivation  and  intestinal  murmurs  with  the  same  symp¬ 
toms  before  manifest.  This  was  followed  by  a  line  of  treatment  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  case.  Animal  began  to  show  some  signs  of  improvement 
in  ten  days  No  local  inflammation  at  point  of  injection. 

XII.  — BOVINE. 

This  was  an  aged  black  cow,  weighing  about  eleven  hundred 
pounds,  with  engorged  rumen. 

Administered  twenty-five  milligrammes  every  two  hours, 
until  seventy-five  milligrammes  had  been  administered. 

Physiologic  action  was  manifest  at  each  injection. 

6  minutes.  Salivation,  much  pain  and  intestinal  murmurs.  Cow 
made  a  complete  recovery  in  twenty-four  hours.  No  local  inflammation 
at  point  of  injection. 

XIII.  — BOVINE. 

This  was  a  six-year-old  red  cow  sick  with  parturient  apo¬ 
plexy. 

Arecoline  hydrobromate  was  administered  for  its  cathartic 
effect. 

Administered  fifty  milligrammes  subcutaneously  in  two 
doses,  one  hour  apart. 

Slight  physiologic  action  manifest  at  each  injection. 

Animal  died. 

xiv. — EQUINE. 

This  was  a  five-year-old  brown  mare  that  developed  acute 
laminitis  in  all  four  feet ;  could  hardly  be  made  to  move. 

Administered  twenty-five  milligrammes  every  hour  until 
four  doses  had  been  given. 

The  physiologic  action  was  well  marked  at  each  dose^  with 
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the  exception  of  the  last,  and  then  it  was  not  so  severe.  This 
animal  made  a  very  rapid  recovery,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
was  able  to  move  at  a  trot. 

No  inflammation  at  point  of  injection. 
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“  Careful  observation  makes  a  skillful  practitioner ,  but  his  skill  dies  zvith  him.  By 
recording  his  observations,  he  adds  to  the  knozvledge  of  his  profession ,  and  assists  by  his 
facts  in  building  tip  the  solid  edifice  of  pathological  science .” 


SPASMODIC  ASTHMA. 

By  W.  F.  Derr,  V.  S.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

During  the  summer  of  1898,  I  had  occasion  to  treat  a  four- 
year-old  horse  for  a  dry  short  chronic  cough  for  Several  months 
and  under  which  treatment  he  improved  in  his  general  condi¬ 
tion  as  well  as  his  cough.  I,  however,  informed  the  owner  that 
his  cough  was  of  a  broken-winded  order  and  that  the  case  might 
eventually  terminate  in  heaves. 

On  August  30th  I  received  a  telegram  to  come  and  see  him, 
when  I  found  him  as  follows  :  The  horse  was  stabled  in  a  bank 
barn  very  close  and  hot  at  the  time.  The  party  owning  the 
animal  was  doing  his  fall  thrashing,  and  the  dust  from  the  ma¬ 
chine  going  into  the  barn,  and  of  which  he  had  to  inhale  a  good 
quantity,  undoubtedly  produced  constriction  of  the  bronchial 
and  pulmonary  air  tubes.  His  respirations  at  the  time  being 
very  laborious,  I  got  him  out  of  the  barn  as  soon  as  I  possibly 
could,  which  excited  him  some,  he  being  very  nervous.  He  fell 
down,  and  I  thought  he  would  never  rise  again. 

I  had  really  not  yet  made  a  diagnosis,  but  thought  it  a  case 
of  acute  laryngitis.  I  opened  the  trachea  while  he  was  down 
by  making  an  incision  of  about  three  inches,  but  from  which 
he  got  no  relief  whatever.  In  the  meantime  he  was  got  on  his 
feet  again,  and  after  opening  the  orifice  in  the  trachea  he  fell 
down  again.  I  saw  instantly  that  I  had  a  case  of  spasmodic 
asthma  to  deal  with.  I  then  gave  him  2  grains  of  morphia 
hypodermically,  also  3  1  of  fl.  ex.  stramonium  injected  into  his 
mouth.  The  pulse  at  this  time  was  small,  feeble  and  very 
irregular,  the  respirations  loud  enough  to  have  easily  been  heard 
one  hundred  feet.  In  about  five  minutes  after  the  injection  of 
the  morphia  he  seemed  to  get  great  relief.  I  thought  this  rather 
quick  from  the  morphia,  but  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  more 
he  was  again  gasping  for  breath,  with  mouth  and  nostrils  wide 
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open.  I  again  opened  the  orifice  in  the  windpipe,  which  in¬ 
stantly  aggravated  his  respirations  and  coughing  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  make  him  rear  up  and  fall  down,  his  spasms  being  so 
great  at  the  time.  He  would  get  better  every  15  to  20  minutes, 
then  get  worse  again,  showing  the  case  to  be  purely  of  a  spas¬ 
modic  nature. 

At  the  end  of  about  two  hours  I  again  injected  2  grains  of 
morphia.  At  the  end  of  about  four  hours  the  case  seemed  to 
be  progressing  very  favorably,  when  he  became  excited  at  the 
barking  of  a  dog  close  to  him,  and  to  all  appearances  he  got  as 
bad  as  ever  again.  He  would  open  his  mouth  and  nostrils  to 
their  utmost  capacity,  rear  up  and  fall  down.  I  certainly 
thought  this  was  the  last  fall  he  would  ever  have,  it  being  very 
hard  as  well  as  rolling  into  a  ditch,  in  which  there  was  about 
two  feet  of  water.  He  was  got  on  his  sternum  and  out  of  the 
ditch  as  soon  as  possible,  rubbed  some,  when  his  respirations 
again  became  tranquilized.  The  circulation  at  this  time  was 
almost  imperceptible  and  very  irregular,  counting  about  120 
beats  per  minute  ;  his  body  cold  and  clammy  from  the  bath  he 
had  received  ;  temperature  103. 6°. 

From  this  time  on  he  gradually  began  to  improve,  which  im¬ 
provement  seemed  to  be  permanent,  so  that  at  the  end  of  about 
seven  hours  his  respirations  were  about  normal,  pulse  59,  still 
somewhat  irregular;  temperature  102. 8°. 

I  now  gave  him  another  3  i  of  fl.  ex.  stramonium,  with  3  v 
of  aloes  and  3  i  of  calomel.  Ordered  the  man  to  keep  him  where 
he  had  him  until  9  p.  m.  before  again  putting  him  into  the  barn. 
I  visited  him  again  on  August  3,  when  he  had  entirely  recovered, 
his  pulse  42,  temperature  100. 8°,  respiration  normal.  Bowels 
had  not  moved  during  the  night,  for  which  I  gave  him  an 
enema,  when  he  evacuated  a  large  quantity  of  faeces  ;  had  eaten 
a  bran  mash  and  outside  of  the  incision  in  the  trachea  you 
would  hardly  believe  how  near  his  call  had  been  twelve  hours 
before. 

I  now  prescribed  fl.  ex.  lobelia,  fl.  ex.  stramonium,  aa  3  i  ; 
liquor  arsenit.  potass.,  3  xiii  ;  of  this  mixture  he  received  a 
tablespoonful  every  eight  hours  in  bran  and  oats,  with  a  small 
amount  of  good  clean  timothy  hay.  On  September  7th  I  again 
had  a  call  ;  the  owner  said  he  found  him  in  a  bad  condition  at 
5  A.  M.,  but  was  greatly  improved  at  my  arrival.  His  bowels 
being  somewhat  constipated,  I  gave  him  a  cathartic.  On  the 
13th  he  had  another  attack,  but  of  a  mild  character,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  doing  well.  The  cough  that  he  had  at  the 
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time  of  the  first  attack  of  a  broken-winded  nature  has  entirely 
left  him,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  this  article  is  fat,  sleek  and 
ready  for  market. 

In  looking  through  my  library  I  fail  to  find  anything  on 
spasmodic  asthma  in  any  of  our  latest  works. 


TWO  CASES  OF  RIGID  HYMEN — ONE  CAUSING  DIFFICULT  LA¬ 
BOR  WITH  FIRST  CALF.* 

By  A.  G.  Alverson,  V.  S. ,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Called  one  cold  evening  during  the  winter,  to  deliver  a 
heifer,  I  found  animal  a  little  less  than  two  years  old  and  well 
developed,  suffering  under  extreme  labor  pains  and  having  been 
in  same  condition  for  several  hours.  Dressed,  or  rather  un¬ 
dressed  for  the  occasion  and  began  my  examination,  being  for  a 
time  somewhat  bewildered  with  what  I  found.  Just  between 
the  lips  of  the  vulva,  and  almost  protruding  from  the  orifice  was 
the  intact  hymen,  resembling  mucous  membrane  in  appearance, 
fluctuating  under  pressure,  but  a  barrier  to  progress  far  up  the 
vaginal  canal.  Nearly  in  the  centre  the  tissues  were  drawn  in 
cicatricial  form,  indicating  that  the  penis  of  the  male  had  pene¬ 
trated  the  membrane  at  the  time  of  copulation  and  subsequently 
healed. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty,  and  by  first  using  the  knife,  that 
the  obstruction  was  overcome.  There  seemed  to  be  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  liquor  amnii,  and  had  no  farther  trouble  in 
delivering  the  calf,  which  was  dead,  and  having  the  appearance 
of  having  been  drowned  in  the  contained  fluid. 

Saw  recently  in  a  filly  a  case  which  might  have  gone  on  to 
the  same  termination  if  the  organ  and  act  of  copulation  had  been 
the  same  as  in  the  former  animal.  She  was  a  finely  bred  road¬ 
ster,  one  year  old,  passed,  and  trotting  in  pasture  a  fold  of  the 
membrane  would  show  at  the  lower  part  of  the  vulvar  fissure  ; 
when  at  rest  nothing  was  noticeable.  As  the  filly  was  being  re¬ 
served  for  breeding  purposes,  she  was  brought  in  for  examina¬ 
tion.  Found  here  also  an  entire  hymen  and  an  excess  of  tissue 
in  same  which  allowed  it  to  protrude  when  shaken  back,  or  it 
could  be  pushed  in  well  up  the  os.  More  easily  broken  down 
than  in  the  other  case  and  showing  no  indication  of  scar  tissue. 
Have  seen  several  cases  where  a  part  of  membrane  was  discern- 
able,  but  never  but  the  two  which  were  complete. 


*  Read  before  the  Illinois  State  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  Feb.  15,  1899. 
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FATTY  DEGENERATION  OF  A  DUCK’S  DIVER  PROBABDY  DUE  TO 

TUBERCUUOSIS — POST-MORTEM. 

By  A.  F.  Lange,  D.  V.  S.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

A  somewhat  unusual  specimen — at  least  so  to  me — quite  in¬ 
teresting,  I  thought,  it  being  the  first  of  that  nature  having  come 
under  my  observation,  and,  being  taken  from  a  duck,  I  could 
hardly  let  it  pass  by  without  notice.  The  specimen  in  question 
was  that  of  a  duck? s  liver ,  very  much  enlarged,  weighing  about 
ten  ounces,  oval  in  shape,  with  the  appearance  of  a  lipoma,  hav¬ 
ing  nodules  externally  from  the  size  of  a  pin  head  to  that  of  a 
pigeon  egg.  Upon  section  of  this  specimen  I  found  a  fatty 
mass  infiltrated  with  caseous  deposits,  the  whole  representing  a 
part  having  undergone  destructive  metamorphosis,  the  nodules 
also  presenting  a  similar  appearance.  I  was  resolved  to  have  a 
microscopical  examination  made,  and  Dr.  Menger,  M.  D.,  a 
friend  of  mine  (somewhat  interested  in  the  specimen  himself), 
agreed  to  make  the  examination.  Next  day  the  following  re¬ 
port  reached  me,  with  tke  information  that  the  specimen  con¬ 
tained  a  great  amount  of  tubercle  bacilli ,  and  that  the  exam¬ 
ined  particles  from  the  nodules  were  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  the  bacilli  mentioned.  I  could  not  obtain  any  history  in 
regard  to  this  duck  or  its  actions,  and  therefore  am  unable  to 
speak  of  symptoms  in  this  particular  case.  The  duck  was 
bought  from  a  vendor  for  consumption  and  I  have  seen  it  alive 
and  thought  it  to  be  in  a  pretty  fair  condition.  After  this  bird 
had  been  killed  my  attention  was  called  to  it  and  I  found  it  to 
be  in  a  very  poor  condition  indeed,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  the 
fat  it  should  have  had  was  stored  in  the  liver.  I  regret  being 
unable  to  say  more  about  this  case,  but  the  sought  for  informa¬ 
tion  was  not  obtainable. 


RUPTURED  DIAPHRAGM. 

By  Francis  Abele,  V.S.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Was  called  to  a  horse  that  had  had  flatulent  colic  some  hours 
before.  Homeopathic  remedies  had  cured  his  trouble.  The 
driver  was  uneasy  about  the  horse’s  breathing,  so  sent  for  assist¬ 
ance.  Found  horse  quiet,  but  with  powerful  abdominal  breath¬ 
ing.  Attempted  to  drench  with  oil  and  ether,  etc.,  and  found  it 
brought  spasmodic  pains,  so  desisted.  During  the  night  horse 
acted  well,  pulse  was  quite  fair.  In  morning  offered  him  water  ; 
allowed  him  a  quart,  led  him  to  grass,  would  eat  cautiously  ; 
tied  him  out ;  prognosed  fatal  termination.  Advised  quiet  and 
lightest  of  concentrated  food  fed  often.  He  died  on  the  first  ap- 
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plication  of  the  treatment.  He  could  stand  no  load  whatever 
on  his  stomach.  I  recite  this  case  as  a  most  typical  one  of  rup¬ 
tured  diaphragm.  Doesn’t  it  seem  as  if  I  could  have  prevented 
that  rent  from  enlarging  and  have  slowly  healed  it  up  ? 


OCCLUSION  OF  VAGINA  IN  MARE. 

By  W.  H.  Curtiss,  D.  V.  S.,  Marengo,  Ill. 

Bay  mare,  1200  lbs.,  in  good  condition.  Had  been  delivered 
of  dead  foetus  last  spring.  Worked  all  summer.  In  January  was 
brought  to  my  place  for  treatment.  Protruding  from  vagina 
was  what  appeared  to  be  a  tumor.  Would  protrude  six  inches 
when  mare  attempted  to  urinate.  There  appeared  to  be  a  mem¬ 
brane  formed  across  middle  of  vagina  upon  examination.  Ex¬ 
plored  with  trocar  and  obtained  creamy  pus.  Then  lanced  and 
obtained  about  two  water  buckets«of  pus.  Found  that  pus  filled 
the  womb.  I  irrigated  the  womb  with  warm  solution  of  creolin 
every  day  for  a  week.  Mare  made  good  recovery.  How  did 
the  membrane  form  across  the  vagina? 


MARE  CARRIED  ONE  LIVE  AND  ONE  DEAD  FCETUS  FOUR 

MONTHS. 

By  W.  H.  Curtiss,  D.V.  S.,  Marengo,  Ill. 

At  six  months  there  were  strong  symptoms  of  abortion,  which 
finally  passed  off.  At  ten  months  premature  birth  of  one  well 
developed  foetus  that  died  soon.  Also  delivery  of  a  partly  de¬ 
cayed  foetus.  Mare  did  well. 


SIAMESE  TWINS. 

By  W.  H.  Curtiss,  D.  V.  S.,  Marengo,  Ill. 

A  short  time  ago  was  called  to  Mr.  P.’s  farm.  I  took  a  pair 
of  twins  from  a  large  Holstein  cow.  The  twins  were  joined 
together  at  the  short  ribs.  The  connection  was  eight  inches 
long  and  ribbed  across.  Removed  most  of  one  foetus  with  knife. 
Cow  made  good  recovery. 


DILATATION  OF  OESOPHAGUS. 

By  W.  H.  Curtiss,  D.  V.  S.,  Marengo,  Ill. 

Grey  horse,  eight  years  old,  weight  1300  lbs.,  was  taken  with 
colic.  Vomition  very  severe,  resulting  in  dilatation  of  oesoph¬ 
agus  for  12  inches  in  cervical  region.  Death  four  days  after  at¬ 
tack. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  EXCHANGES. 
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ENGLISH  REVIEW. 


Bit  Injuries  [By  J.  A.  Nunn ,  F.  R.  C.  V.  S.]. — The  article 
refers  to  the  various  conditions  that  are  somewhat  frequently 
met  at  the  bars  between  the  incisors  and  molars.  The  author, 
after  a  review  of  the  various  modes  of  treatment  which  he  has 
used  according  to  the  extent  of  the  injury,  and  recording  the 
non-success  that  he  has  met  with,  advocates  the  use  of  the 
actual  cautery  as  a  means  by  which  lie  has  obtained  great  bene¬ 
fit.  He  says  :  “  I  now  employ  the  actual  cautery  to  the  part 
and  have  done  so  for  some  years  past.  No  doubt  it  sounds  bar¬ 
barous  and  savoring  of  the  days  of  the  farrier  and  horse-leech, 
but  nevertheless  in  my  hands  it  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  I 
use  the  thermo-cautery,  but  it  can  be  done  perfectly  with  an 
ordinary  sharp-pointed  firing  iron,  if  care  be  taken  to  pack  the 
mouth  with  a  damp  cloth  to  prevent  the  cheeks  and  tongue 
from  being  injured.”  The  operation  is  done  with  the  horse 
standing  up. — ( Veterin .  Journal.') 

Contagious  Acnea  (?)  [By  William  Tart]. — Under  that 
denomination  the  author  relates  the  case  of  a  cutaneous  erup¬ 
tion  which  appeared  on  a  gelding  two  days  after  clipping. 
There  were  numerous  elevated  papules  varying  in  size  and 
scattered  all  over  the  back,  flanks  and  croup.  They  were  more 
numerous  where  the  harness  fitted.  Many  of  these  papules 
formed  abscesses  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hazel-nut. 
They  lasted  three  weeks,  the  treatment  consisting  in  alterative 
medicine  and  local  astringent  and  antiseptic  lotions.  In  a  week 
after  the  first  visit,  another  mare  which  had  used  the  same  har¬ 
ness  became  also  affected,  but  not  as  extensivelv  as  the  first. — 
{Veterin.  Journal.)  [This  eruption  is  not  uncommon  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  observed  in  horses  after  clipping.  Its  parasitic  nature 
is  admitted  by  many. — Editor.] 

Dog  Swauuowed  a  Skewer  —  Abscess — Recovery. — 
Foreign  bodies  introduced  into  the  digestive  canal  sometimes  be¬ 
have  curiously.  Mr.  J.  B.  Tint  tells  in  the  Veterinary  Journal 
of  the  case  of  a  dog  which  had  vomiting  and  was  treated  for 
mild  digestive  trouble.  A  few  days  later  a  swelling  appeared 
between  the  ninth  and  tenth  ribs  on  the  left  side.  When  the 
dog  turned  sharply  round,  he  would  fall  and  cry  out.  After 
some  twenty  days,  the  swelling  fluctuated  and  was  opened,  but 
left  a  large  cavity,  from  which  an  ugly  discharge  escaped. 
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Hepatic  abscess  was  suspected.  However,  the  wound  was 
probed,  but  the  cavity  being  too  deep  for  the  bottom  to  be 
reached,  it  was  freely  opened  and  exploration  made  with  the 
finger.  This  came  in  contact  with  a  sharp  piece  of  wood,  which 
was  extracted  and  proved  to  be  a  skewer,  6  ]/2  inches  long,  made 
of  American  oak.  Swallowed  in  a  piece  of  meat,  it  had  made 
its  way  out  through  the  stomach,  liver  and  diaphragm.  The 
dog  recovered. 

Swallowing  a  Stick. — The  above  case  reminds  Mr.  J. 
Blakeway  of  one  somewhat  similar.  A  seven  months’  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  pup  was  brought  to  him  ;  he  eats  nothing  and  for  over  a 
week  is  starving  to  death  ;  he  is  lame  on  the  near  fore  leg,  had 
a  swelling  in  one  of  the  intercostal  spaces  on  the  near  side  and 
also  about  half  way  down  the  neck  in  the  course  of  the  oesopha¬ 
gus.  CEsophagotomy  was  performed  and  a  portion  of  a  candle 
rod  (used  in  the  manufacture  of  tallow  candles)  was  extracted. 
It  measured  one  foot  and  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  barely 
as  thick  as  an  ordinary  candle.  There  was  no  further  trouble, 
except  the  formation  of  an  abscess  at  the  intercostal  space,  which 
was  lanced  and  soon  disappeared.  The  owner  ascertained  that 
his  children  used  the  candle  rod  to  trundle  their  hoops  ;  the 
dog  was  very  playful,  he  jumped  up  at  one  of  them  with  his 
mouth  open,  the  child  gave  the  stick  a  push,  and  it  disappeared 
down  the  dog’s  throat. — ( Veterin .  Journal.) 

Ovaro-Hysterectomy  in  a  Dog  [By  G.  H.  Golding ,  M. 
R.  C.  V.  S .]. — Another  success  of  antisepsy  in  abdominal  sur¬ 
gery.  Irish  terrier  bitch  is  pregnant  and  her  owner  wishes  her 
to  be  destroyed,  as  it  is  the  third  time  she  is  in  that  condition  ; 
but  as  she  is  a  favorite  pet,  he  consents  to  have  her  operated 
upon.  The  operation  was  done  under  as  strict  antiseptic  meas¬ 
ures  as  possible,  and  after  due  preparation  carried  out  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  I  first  inserted  a  blunt  probe  into  the  vagina  as  far  as 
the  os  uteri.  I  then  made  a  longitudinal  incision  through  the 
skin  about  two  inches  long,  close  to  the  median  line,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  front  of  the  pubis,  then  through  the  abdom¬ 
inal  muscles  with  director,  carefully  stopping  all  bleeding.  I 
then  introduced  the  fore  finger  of  my  right  hand  into  the  abdo¬ 
men  to  feel  for  the  probe.  Having  secured  it,  I  followed  up  each 
horn  until  the  ovary  was  brought  in  view.  I  ligated  above  and 
below  each  ovary  with  silkworm  gut  before  removing.  I  then 
placed  two  ligatures  of  silkworm  gut  around  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  one  at  the  junction  of  the  liorus  and  one  just  below,  and 
cut  between  them.  After  removing  the  uterus  and  returning 
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the  strings  into  the  abdomen  the  cutaneous  wound  was  closed. 
The  little  patient  was  sent  home  after  ten  days  in  full  conval¬ 
escence. — ( Veterin.  Journal .) 

Separation  of  Upper  Epiphyses  of  Both  Humeri  in  a 
Mare  [By  H.  Thackeray ,  Student  Royal  Vet.  College ,  London\ . 
— This  is  very  interesting,  probably  unique,  in  that  only  an  im¬ 
perfect  history  could  be  obtained  and  explanation  scarcely 
given.  A  three-year-old  mare  is  turned  loose  in  a  small  croft, 
where  at  midday  she  is  seen  feeding  quietly,  and  half  an  hour 
after  found  down  and  unable  to  get  up.  There  is  no  external 
signs  of  injury,  except  large  swelling  at  the  point  of  the  shoul¬ 
der.  By  examination  and  manipulation  an  apparent  fracture  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  is  revealed.  To  place  the  mare 
in  slings,  she  is  turned  over  and  then  a  similar  condition  is 
found  on  the  other  shoulder.  The  mare  was  destroyed.  At 
post-mortem  the  upper  epiphyses  of  both  humeri  were  found 
separated  from  the  shafts  of  the  humerus,  remaining  in  their 
normal  positions,  in  apposition  to  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the 
capsular  ligament  intact.  The  sharp  ends  of  the  body  of  the 
bone  had  underrun  the  muscles  at  the  posterior  borders  of  the 
scapulae  and  formed  pockets  filled  with  granular  masses  of  coag¬ 
ulated  blood  with  small  spiculae  of  bone. — (Jour.  Comp.  Path, 
and  Ther. ) 

CrypTorchidy — [By  F.  Hobday,  F.  R.  C.  V.  S.~\. — Meth¬ 
ods  of  operating  upon  cryptorchids  are  numerous  and  are  well 
known.  The  author  records  eight  cases  where  antisepsy  has 
assisted  him  in  obtaining  as  many  recoveries.  Chloroform  was 
not  used  in  all  his  cases  ;  but  is  certainly  advantageous.  Of 
these  8  cases,  3  were  cryptorchids  of  the  left  testicle,  3  of  the 
right,  2  of  both  organs.  All  but  one  were  removed  shortly 
after  the  operation,  one  immediately  walked  about  five  miles, 
3  were  removed  the  next  day,  one  only  remained  a  few  days 
with  the  author  after  the  operation.  It  was  his  fourth  case,  one 
of  double  cryptorchidy  with  the  right  testicle  at  the  upper  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  inguinal  canal,  almost  in  the  abdomen  ;  whilst 
the  left  one  was  in  the  abdominal  cavity  itself,  floating  among 
the  intestines. — (Jour.  Comp.  Path,  and  Ther.) 

GERMAN  REVIEW. 

By  Prof.  Olof  Schwarzkopf,  Flushing,  New  York. 

Operation  Against  Cribbing.  —  DiekerhofPs  operation 
against  cribbing  of  horses  by  the  subcutaneous  myotomy  of 
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the  sterno-hyoideus  and  sterno-maxillaris,  has  now  been  largely 
tried  in  practice.  An  interesting  report  on  this  operation  is 
found  in  the  annual  veterinary  report  of  the  Prussian  Army 
(year  1897),  in  which  a  large  number  of  cases  are  described.  It 
appears  that  the  operation  is  generally  successful,  and  imme¬ 
diately  stops  attempts  at  further  cribbing.  Interesting  cases 
are  cited  where  old  cribbers  tried  to  perform  this  act  right  after 
the  operation,  but  without  success.  I11  some  instances  cribbing 
was  again  noticed  after  a  lapse  of  four  days  to  two  months,  but 
generally  the  horses  did  not  relapse  into  their  old  habit. —  Ber¬ 
liner  Thier.  Wo  chi) 

The  Microbe  of  Carcinoma. — Dr.  Furgeus  describes  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Berlin  Medical  Society  the  protozoa  of 
the  carcinoma.  He  found  them  in  a  tumor  adhering  to  the 
bronchi ;  The  pathogenic  organism  appears  as  a  spindle- 
shaped  body  with  very  small  spores.  The  latter  become  free, 
and  by  amoeboid  motion  enter  partly  into  the  epithelial  cells 
of  the  tumor,  partly  they  remain  in  the  intercellular  spaces. 
They  grow  best  within  the  cells  and  finally  occupy  the  whole 
cell-body.  He  classifies  these  micioorganisms  as  gregarina. — 
(. Berlin .  Thier.  Woch .) 

Antitoxins.  —  The  great  success  achieved  by  the  anti¬ 
toxin  treatment  of  swine  erysipelas  during  the  summer  of  1898 
has  apparently  stimulated  the  preparation  of  antitoxins  for  the 
other  infectious  swine  diseases.  There  are  now  two  antitoxins 
for  swine  plague  and  swine  pest  on  the  market,  one  prepared  by 
Dr.  Beck,  the  other  by  Dr.  Schreiber,  each  claiming  first  re¬ 
covery.  Dr.  Sclrrieber’s  antitoxin  in  so  far  differs  from  the 
other,  as  he  offers  two  distinct  kinds  of  antitoxin,  one  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive,  immunizing  hogs  for  five  months,  the  other  as  a  curative 
for  diseased  animals.  The  application  of  the  serums  is  the  same 
as  in  other  antitoxin  treatments. — ( Berl .  Thier.  Woch.) 


VETERINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 

QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  UICENSING 
DEGREE  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICAU  EXAM¬ 
INERS  OF  NEW  YORK. 


At  the  sixteenth  veterinary  examination,  held  in  New  York 
City,  January  24  to  27,  the  following  questions  were  propounded 
with  these  instructions  : 
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u  Answer  any  io  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more. 
Check  the  number  (|/)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  an¬ 
swered.  Unless  otherzvise  stated  all  questions  relate  to  the 
horse  C 

Anatomy. — Describe  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  2.  De¬ 
scribe  the  bones  and  ligaments  of  the  fetlock-joint  (metacarpo¬ 
phalangeal  joint).  3.  Describe  the  flexor  metatarsi  muscle. 

4.  Describe  the  pulmonary  circulation.  5.  Describe  the  tri¬ 
geminal  (trifacial  or  fifth  cranial)  nerve.  6.  Give  the  names 
and  location  of  the  principal  groups  of  lymphatic  glands.  7. 
Describe  the  larynx.  8.  Describe  the  kidneys.  9.  Mention  in 
order  the  stomachs  of  the  ox  and  describe  the  third  stomach. 

10.  Describe  the  parotid  salivary  gland,  including  its  duct.  11. 
Describe  the  uterus  of  the  mare.  12.  Of  what  structures  is  the 
spermatic  cord  composed?  13.  Describe  the  cerebellum.  14. 
Describe  the  diaphragm  of  the  ox.  15.  Describe  the  mammary 
glands  of  the  cow. 

Physiolgy  and  Hygiene. — 1.  State  the  difference  between 
animals  and  plants  in  respect  to  mode  of  growth.  2.  Describe 
animal  cell  life.  3.  State  the  functions  of  the  blood.  4.  Men¬ 
tion  the  proteids  of  the  blood.  Describe  a  red  blood-corpuscle. 

5.  Define  pnilmonic  circulation ,  systemic  circulation ,  cardiac 
cycle.  6.  Mention  the  functions  of  the  saliva,  giving  average 
daily  secretion.  7.  Describe  the  physical  peculiarity  of  the 
stomach  in  ruminants.  8.  Give  the  source  of  animal  heat.  9. 
Describe  reflex  action  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  fibres  of  an 
afferent  and  an  efferent  nerve  root.  10.  Mention  the  three 
classes  of  sympathetic  nerve  ganglia,  stating  the  function  of  each. 

11.  Mention  the  diseases  incident  to  faulty  feeding.  State  the 

effect  of  impure  water  as  a  source  of  disease.  12.  How  should  a 
stable  in  which  tuberculous  animals  have  been  housed  be 
cleansed  and  disinfected  ?  13.  Describe  the  proper  method  of 

procedure  in  an  incipient  case  of  glanders.  Explain.  14.  How 
should  a  dairy  stable  be  constructed  ?  What  should  be  the 
character  of  its  contiguous  surroundings  ?  15.  Mention  diseases 

of  the  lower  animals  that  render  flesh  unfit  for  human  food. 

Chemistry. — 1.  Define  molecule ,  atom ,  element ,  acid ,  base. 
2.  What  is  ozone?  Give  its  formula  and  properties.  3.  De¬ 
scribe  the  preparation  and  give  the  properties  of  carbon  monoxid. 

4.  Mention  the  properties  and  uses  of  potassium  permanganate. 

5.  What  are  alcohols?  Mention  three  different  forms  of  alcohols. 

6.  What  is  glucose  ?  For  what  purpose  is  it  generally  used  ? 

7.  What  are  alkaloids  ?  8.  What  is  fibrin  ?  9.  State  the  cause 
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of  albumin  in  the  urine,  io.  Mention  the  best  test  for  hemo¬ 
globin.  ii.  What  is  the  indican  of  urine?  12.  What  are 
ptomains  ?  13.  What  are  leucomaines  ?  14.  What  are  fats? 

15.  State  the  properties  of  ferrous  sulphid. 

Surgery. — 1.  Describe  the  processes  of  the  healing  of  wounds. 
2.  Describe  septicemia  and  pyemia.  3.  Give  the  symptoms  of 
actinomycosis,  botryomycosis  and  bursatee.  4.  Give  the  sources 
and  prevention  of  wound  infection.  5.  Give  the  clinical  diag¬ 
nosis  of  nasal  glanders,  strangles,  nasal  tumor,  suppuration  of 
the  guttural  pouches  and  tumors  or  suppuration  of  the  fangs  of 
the  upper  molars.  6.  Give  the  treatment  of  pus  collections  in 
nasal  sinuses.  7.  Give  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  pene¬ 
trating  wounds  of  the  chest.  8.  Describe  technically  the  manip¬ 
ulations  in  rumenotomv  in  the  cow,  and  in  trocarization  of  the 
rumen  of  the  cow  and  colon  of  the  horse  respectively.  9.  De¬ 
scribe  vaginal  ovariotomy  in  the  mare  and  in  the  cow.  10.  Give 
the  diagnosis  of  navicular  disease.  11.  Give  the  treatment  of 
open  joint.  12.  Give  the  diagnosis  of  bone  spavin.  13.  Give 
the  pathology  and  treatment  of  ring-bone.  14.  Give  the  path¬ 
ology  and  treatment  of  tendo-vaginitis.  15.  State  the  dangers 
attending  chloroform  anaesthesia  and  show  how  they  may  be 
avoided. 

Obstetrics. — 1. « Mention  and  describe  the  lateral  ligaments 
of  the  sacrum  and  pelvis.  2.  State  the  differences  between  the 
male  pelvis  and  the  female  pelvis.  3.  Describe  in  detail  the 
ovaries  of  the  cow.  4.  In  a  milch  cow,  what  effect  does  a  suc¬ 
ceeding  pregnancy  have  on  the  flow  of  milk?  5.  Explain  the 
secretion  of  milk.  6.  Describe  the  milk  of  a  cow,  giving  its 
specific  gravity  and  its  chemical  analysis.  7.  Give  the  method 
of  delivering  an  anterior  presentation  (fore  limb  crossed  over 
neck).  8.  Give  the  method  of  delivering  an  anterior  present¬ 
ation  (downward  deviation  of  the  head).  9.  Draw  diagrams  of 
at  least  two  kinds  of  trusses  used  in  the  treatment  of  prolapse 
of  the  vagina.  10.  What  is  hydrocephaliLS  ?  Give  its  diagnosis 
and  state  how  it  complicates  labor.  11.  What  is  meant  by 
agalorrhee  ?  Give  the  treatment  of  agalorrhea.  12.  Describe 
the  development  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  13.  State  the 
difference  between  the  mammae  of  the  cow  and  those  of  the 
pig.  14.  At  what  period  are  pregnant  animals  subject  to  colic? 
Give  treatment.  15.  Give  the  method  of  delivering  an  anterior 
presentation  (deviation  of  the  hind  limbs  in  the  pelvis). 

Pathology ,  Diagnosis  and  Practice. — 1.  Give  the  morpho¬ 
logic  characteristics  of  the  different  classes  of  pathogenic  bacte- 
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ria  and  state  in  general  terms  how  these  bacteria  cause  disease. 
2.  In  what  does  immunity  consist,  and  how  may  it  be  conferred 
when  not  present  from  birth  ?  3.  binder  what  conditions  does 

bronchial  dilatation  occur  ?  How  may  it  be  recognized  and 
treated  ?  4.  Give  the  symptoms  of  pharyngeal  tubercle.  How 

may  it  be  distinguished  from  other  pharyngeal  diseases  ?  5. 

Describe  cowpox  and  horsepox.  What  is  their  mutual  relation 
and  what  precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  their  propaga¬ 
tion  ?  6.  State  the  class  of  animals  susceptible  to  strangles. 

Give  the  lesions  and  symptoms  of  strangles  in  its  regular  and 
irregular  forms.  Mention  its  treatment  and  the  best  methods 
of  prevention.  7.  State  the  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
twisting  of  the  double  colon.  8.  Diagnose  (a)  simple  spasmodic 
colic,  (b)  intestinal  indigestion  with  tympany.  Give  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  each.  9.  State  the  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
tetanus.  10.  Give  the  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  hemo¬ 
globinuria.  11.  Give  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  acute 
lead  poisoning  in  cattle.  12.  Give  the  probable  causes,  the 
lesions,  the  diagnostic  symptoms  and  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea. 
13.  State  the  usual  causes,  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  ver¬ 
tigo.  14.  Describe  infarction  of  the  lung,  state  how  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  give  its  probable  results.  15.  State  the  usual  causes, 
the  lesions,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  endocarditis. 

Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica. — 1.  What  is  tar  ?  Give 
its  uses  and  action.  2.  What  is  terebene  ?  Give  its  uses  and 
action.  3.  Give  the  sources  of  lithium.  Mention  the  physi¬ 
ologic  effects  and  the  uses  of  lithium  salts.  4.  What  is  cascara 
sangrada  ?  State  its  uses'  and  the  dose  for  the  horse  and  the  dog. 

5.  What  is  apomorphin  ?  State  its  uses  and  the  dose  for  the  dog. 

6.  What  is  mustard?  State  its  uses  and  the  doses  prescribed.  7. 

What  is  ether  ?  State  its  physiologic  effects,  its  uses  and  the 
dose  for  the  horse,  the  cow  and  the  dog.  8.  Give  the  symptoms 
and  treatment  of  atropin  poisoning  in  the  horse  and  the  dog. 
9.  Give  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  aconite  poisoning.  10. 
For  what  diseases  is  opium  prescribed  ?  11.  What  are  mineral 

acids  ?  State  their  doses.  12.  What  is  woorara  ?  Give  its  ef¬ 
fects  and  uses.  13.  What  remedies  are  used  for  the  destruction 
of  ascarides  ?  14.  The  dose  of  a  medicine  given  by  the  mouth 

being  one  grain,  what  would  be  the  equivalent  dose  for  hypo¬ 
dermic  use?  15.  Define  materia  medica. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  say  that  you  saw  their 
advertisement  in  the  Review. 
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Diseases  of  the  Blood  and  General  Diseases — Diseases  of  the  Kidnevs. — 
(Maladies  du  sang,  Maladies  Generales  et  Maladies  des  Reins.)  By  C.  Cadeac, 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  at  the  Veterinary  School  of  Lyon.  One  volume, 
i6mo,  323  pages.  Illustrated.  Published  by  J.  B.  Bailliere  &  Sons. 

With  remarkable  regularity,  Prof.  Cadeac  keeps  on  with  the 
publication  of  his  work  on  the  special  pathology  of  domestic 
animals.  The  first  three  volumes  treated  of  the  diseases  of  the 
digestive  apparatus.  The  fourth  considered  the  affections  of  the 
respiratory  system.  The  fifth  presented  the  diseases  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  circulation.  The  present  volume  treats:  (1)  Diseases  of 
the  blood  and  of  general  diseases  (progressive  pernicious  anaemia, 
lymphademia,  paludism,  surra,  parasites,  haemorrhagic  septicae¬ 
mias,  cholera,  haemoglobinemia,  infectious  paraplegia,  canine 
distemper,  strangles,  gangrenous  coryza,  anasarca) ;  and  (2)  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  kidneys  (renal  congestion,  infarction  of  the  kidneys, 
nephritis). 

Prof.  Cadeac  studies  diseases  apparatus  after  apparatus ; 
each  organs  forms  a  chapter  which  in  its  turn  contains  a  series 
of  articles  covering  all  types  of  alteration  that  the  organ  may 
have  gone  through.  This  adopted  order  of  classification  for  all 
diseases  is  the  anatomical  order. 

Domestic  animals,  differing  in  the  anatomical  point  of  view, 
there  must  be  correlative  differences  in  their  pathogeny.  Each 
animal  species  has  its  own  diseases.  It  was  necessary  to  adopt 
one  pathology  for  each  animal.  This  is  the  excellent  method 
adopted  by  Prof.  Cadeac. 

There  is  no  work  that  has  been  wanted  more  than  a  treat¬ 
ise  of  internal  pathology  of  the  domestic  animals.  After  gather¬ 
ing  for  ten  years  all  the  necessary  material,  the  author  has  made 
it  a  thorough  work.  A  convinced  advocate  of  the  microbian 
theory,  it  is  from  the  work  of  Pasteur  and  his  followers  that 
Prof.  Cadeac  has  taken  the  enthusiasm  and  the  spirit  with 
which  he  carries  his  work  to  the  end. 

Papers  and  Addressfs.  New  York  State  Veterinary  College.  Being  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  literary  contributions  by  the  members  of  the  instructing  staff  of  the  New 
York  State  Veterinary  College,  for  the  years  1896-1898. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  present  faculty  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  the  members  have  contributed  quite  generously  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  periodicals,  as  well  as  to  the  programmes  of  the  National 
and  State  Veterinary  Medical  Associations,  and  as  these  have 
reached  the  pages  of  the  various  publications,  reprints  of  uni- 
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form  size  have  been  secured  ;  and  now  they  have  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  between  the  covers  of  a  neat  volume  bearing  the  above 
caption,  and  supplied  gratuitously  to  many  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  State,  forming  a  valuable  addition  to  their  libraries 
in  original  articles  of  research  and  experimentation.  A  majority 
of  these  are  reprints  from  the  Review  and  the  “  Proceedings  of 
the  U.  S.  V.  M.  A.”  The  most  prolific  of  the  writers  are  Profs. 
Law,  Williams,  Fish,  Moore  and  Gage,  while  other  articles  are 
by  Drs.  Hopkins,  Kingsbury,  Reed  and  Stanclift.  An  appen¬ 
dix  gives  the  catalogue  of  the  college. 

Merck’s  Manual  of  the  Materia  Mf.dica  for  1899,  together  with  a  Summary  01 

Therapeutic  Indications  and  a  Classification  of  Medicaments.  New  York  :  Merck  & 

Co. 

The  well-known  drug  house  of  Merck  &  Co.  have  sent  forth 
their  little  manual  for  1899,  anc^  f°r  compactness,  completeness, 
and  reliability  as  a  ready  reference  book  covering  the  entire 
eligible  materia  mediea,  it  is  unique  and  valuable  to  the  physi¬ 
cian  and  veterinarian.  It  not  only  contains  the  essential  data 
of  the  large  dispensatories,  but  places  at  a  glance  before  the 
practitioner  in  pocket  form  the  newest  facts  in  the  field  which 
it  covers,  bringing  it  right  down  to  the  date  of  its  issue.  Part 
I.  affords  at  a  glance  a  descriptive  survey  of  materia  inedica  ; 
Part  II.  a  summary  of  therapeutic  indications  ;  and  Part  III.  a 
classification  of  medicines  according  to  physiologic  actions. 
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Relation  Between  the  Paorm  of  the  Brain  and  the 
Size  OF  THE  Dog — [By  Dhere  and  Lapiriqiie\. — If  one  exam¬ 
ines  a  series  of  brains  of  adult  dogs,  made  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  animals,  a  systematic  change  is  observed  in  the 
forms  of  the  organ  ;  those  of  the  smaller  dogs  present,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  direction  they  are  looked  at,  a  round  form,  spherical 
like  ;  in  larger  animals  they  appear,  compared  to  the  first,  flat¬ 
tened  in  the  vertical  direction,  elongated  in  their  antero-posterior 
axis,  the  frontal  region  having  a  sudden  transversal  depression, 
making  on  the  outlines  of  the  norma  verticalis  a  notch  which 
does  not  exist  in  smaller  groups.  The  authors  have  made  a 
certain  number  of  measurements  which  have  shown  them  a  sys¬ 
tematic  variation  of  the  form  in  function  with  the  size  of  the 
dog  and  of  that  alone  ;  indeed,  the  character  of  breeds  as  indi¬ 
vidual  variations,  disappear  by  the  use  of  averages.  They  have 
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not  noticed  the  breed,  because  generally,  in  dogs  found  in 
pounds,  it  is  impossible  to  establish  the  breed  ;  but  they  ob¬ 
served  that  each  group  contains  various  breeds,  and  that 
whether  mixed  or  pure  the  only  characteristic  element  of  the 
groups  is  the  mass  of  the  body.  However,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  individual  indications  do  not  present  such  differences  that 
averages  become  of  erroneous  value  ;  all  little  dogs  are  really 
more  or  less  brachycephalous,  the  large  ones  more  or  less 
solichocephalous.  The  very  different  aspect  of  the  heads  of  the 
various  breeds  is  due  to  the  variations  of  the  face  and  not  of 
the  cranial  cavity  ;  this  is  independent  of  the  aspect  of  the  head 
or  is  sometimes  influenced  in  a  very  different  sense. — (Soc.  of 
Biology.') 

Upon  a  New  Trichophyton  Giving  Herpes  in 
Horses  [By  Natruchot  and  Dassonmlle]. — An  epizooty  of 
herpes  affected  40  horses  in  a  regiment.  Several  of  the  men 
who  took  care  of  them  had  eruptions,  principally  on  the  neck. 
To  establish  the  nature  of  the  parasite  and  see  if  the  disease  of 
the  men  could  be  attributed  to  it,  trials  of  culture  and  inocula¬ 
tions  were  made.  Cultures  made  with  the  hairs  or  crusts  from 
the  herpetic  spots  gave  a  trichophyton  which  grew  specially 
well  on  Sabourand  media,  carrots  and  potatoes.  Numerous 
oval  spores  were  found  at  the  lower  part  of  hairs  pulled  from 
the  herpetic  spot.  Round  the  hair  are  ramified  mycelium 
threads,  partly  transformed  into  spores.  In  artificial  cultures, 
the  trichophyton  appears  as  an  abundant  mycelium,  with  wide 
threads,  with  few  divisions,  ramifying  generally  at  right  angles. 
Spores  grow  laterally  in  bladder-like  buds.  The  mycelium 
threads  are  transformed  into  reproducing  chlamydospores  like 
the  lateral  spores.  The  fungi  seem  to  belong  to  the  ascomycetes 
species  of  the  gymnoascious  group.  A  physician  inoculated 
with  the  trichophyton  has  had  a  characteristic  herpes.  In 
guinea  pigs  two  inoculations  gave  positive  results. — (Soc.  o; 
Biology.) 

Upon  Ankylostomiasis  of  Horses  [By  Stefan  von  Ratz\. 
— In  1896  Dr.  von  Rathonyi  announced  the  discovery  of  eggs 
of  ankylostome  of  man  in  the  faeces  of  horses,  and  concluded 
the  horse  as  the  primitive  host  of  this  worm.  Prof.  Railliet 
refuted  the  opinion  of  the  Hungarian  physician  and  declared 
that  the  supposed  eggs  of  ankylostomi  were  simply  eggs  of 
sclerostomes.  Prof,  von  Ratz  has  renewed  the  study  of  the 
question  upon  the  same  horses  that  von  Rathonyi  used  for  his 
observations.  After  long  and  minute  researche  she  arrived  at 
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the  same  conclusion  as  Railliet.  It  is  quite  proper  to  affirm  to¬ 
day  that  ankylostome  of  man  does  not  exist  in  horses,  no  more 
than  in  dogs. — {Soc.  of  Biology .) 

Return  of  Life  by  Rhythmatic  Compression  of  the 
Heart  During  Chloroform  Syncope  of  Dog  [By  Tuf 
fier  and  Hallion\. — In  a  dog,  anaesthesia  by  chloroform  has 
been  carried  as  far  as  complete  arrest  of  respiration  and  as  far 
as  complete  disparition  of  all  arterial  and  cardiac  pulsation. 
When  all  signs  of  life  have  ceased,  an  incision  is  made  along 
the  sixth  intercostal  space,  the  heart  is  exposed  and  rhythmatic 
regular  pressures  are  applied  upon  it  for  one  minute.  Soon  the 
spontaneous  systoles  return  and  the  heart  resumes  its  function. 
The  ribs  are  brought  back  in  their  place,  the  muscles  and  skin 
sutured  and  the  animal  survives.  Without  being  able  to  be 
precise,  the  authors  state,  that  the  duration  of  time  after  which 
this  method  can  be  still  successful,  is  considerable. — (Soc.  of 
Biology.) 
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PECULIAR  SYMPTOMS  IN  A  NUMBER  OF  HORSES. 

Woodbury,  L.  I.,  January  5,  1899. 
Editors  A merican  Veterinary  Review  : 

Dear  Sirs  : — Can  you  give  me  any  information  in  regard  to 
these  horses?  I  was  called  to  see  a  horse  last  February  ;  his 
temperature,  pulse  and  respiration  were  all  normal  until  you 
started  him  ;  then  he  could  walk  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  or 
if  he  trotted  he  could  only  go  about  two  hundred  feet ;  then  he 
would  act  just  like  a  horse  that  was  choking  ;  he  would  throw 
himself  and  gasp  and  flounder  for  about  two  or  three  minutes  ; 
then  he  would  gradually  grow  easier  and  in  five  minutes  would 
be  on  his  feet  again,  seemingly  all  right.  If  you  started  him 
again  he  would  go  through  the  same  thing.  In  about-  a  week 
the  two  horses  that  were  in  the  barn  with  him  were  taken  the 
same  way.  I  called  a  veterinarian  in  consultation,  and  he 
claimed  he  had  often  seen  the  disease  in  the  Western  States  and 
said  he  thought  he  could  help  them.  He  gave  them  strychnine 
for  a  while,  but  he  did  them  no  good,  and  gave  them  up.  They 
were  sold  to  a  dealer,  and  I  could  not  find  where  they  went. 

To-day  I  was  called  to  see  a  team  of  horses  suffering  in  the 
same  way.  They  were  about  six  miles  from  where  the  others 
were.  One  was  taken  a  week  ago  and  the  other  yesterday. 
The  one  that  was  first  taken  I  shot  to-day  and  examined  him 
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from  his  mouth  to  his  lungs  inclusive  and  could  find  nothing 
abnormal.  The  other  I  am  going  to  keep  until  I  hear  from 
you.  I  have  put  him  in  a  barn,  where  no  other  horses  are  kept, 
and  will  keep  him  there.  Although  the  same  veterinarian 
called  in  the  other  cases  says  there  is  no  danger  of  the  other 
horses  getting  it,  why  did  one  horse  become  so  and  then  the 
other  two,  all  that  were  in  the  barn  in  the  first  case?  And  in 
this  case  the  team  that  have  been  worked  together  and  stood 
together  are  affected  ?  I  have  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind 
nor  have  I  seen  it  described.  If  you  can  help  me  any,  will  you 
please  do  so  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Yours  respectfully, 

D.  B.  Doughty. 

OPERATIONS  FOR  STRINGHART. 

Wauseon,  Ohio,  January  7,  1899. 

Prof.  A.  Liautard : 

Dear  Sir  : — I  write  you  for  information  as  to  the  operation 
described  for  springhalt  on  page  576  of  the  November  number 
of  the  American  Veterinary  Review.  I  do  not  understand 
which  tendons  the  writer  means  he  cut  off  the  second  time.  I 
understand  that  the  peroneus  or  extensor  pedis  brevis  was  the 
first  tendon  cut  off,  but  then  in  the  second  operation  I  do  not 
know  what  one  he  means.  Please  help  me  get  the  right  of  it, 
if  you  please. 

The  reason  I  am  so  anxious  to  know  is  I  have  a  horse  I 
drive  that  I  bought  which  was  springhalted  in  both  hind  legs. 
I  cut  off  the  peroneus  or  extensor  pedis  brevis  in  each  leg,  and 
in  two  weeks  he  was  cured.  That  was  in  December,  1896,  and 
the  horse  continued  all  right  till  last  week,  when  he  began  to 
jerk  up  the  right  leg. 

If  I  can  get  to  understand  the  article  on  page  576  of  Novem¬ 
ber  Review  I  will  try  it.  Yours  respectfully, 

A.  J.  Kuine. 

[The  second  tenotomy  was  done  on  the  same  tendon  (the 
lateral  extensor),  but  below  the  first  operation,  a  little  above  its 
union  with  the  tendon  of  the  anterior  extensor. — A.  R.] 


THE  EAST  DAYS  OF  THE  RATE  DR.  MEYER. 

2230  St.  James  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Feb.  24,  1899. 
Editors  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

GenTremen  : — Accept  the  most  heartfelt  thanks  from  my¬ 
self  and  family  for  the  kind  tribute  tendered  to  the  memory  of 
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our  dear  husband  and  father  in  your  journal  for  February. 
It  is  true  my  husband  was  loyal  to  his  profession,  and  when 
he  was  no  longer  in  business  he  found  pleasure  in  his  veteri¬ 
nary  literature.  The  Review,  one  of  his  favorite  periodicals,  he 
read  from  Vol.  I,  No.  i,  page  i,  until  his  eyesight  failed  him, 
and  then  he  would  have  one  of  his  family  read  it  to  him  until 
about  a  year  ago,  when  his  intellect  suffered  under  the  strain  of 
failing  health.  Fortunately,  he  was  able  to  enjoy  short  walks 
and  drives  until  within  three  weeks  of  his  final  passing  away. 

Again  thanking  you,  I  remain, 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Louise  Meyer. 
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KANSAS  CITY  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  white  banquet  room  at  the  Midland  Hotel,  Kansas 
City,  on  the  evening  of  March  15  was  the  scene  of  the  eighth 
annual  commencement  and  banquet  of  the  Kansas  City  Veter¬ 
inary  College.  About  forty  covers  were  laid  and  the  evening 
was  one  of  pleasure  and  entertainment  for  those  present.  The 
guests  entered  the  banquet  room  shortly  before  9  o’clock  and  it 
was  several  hours  later  before  adjournment  was  taken. 

Dr.  O.  W.  Krueger,  one  of  the  instructors  in  the  college, 
acted  as  toastmaster,  and  first  introduced  Dr.  S.  Stewart,  dean  of 
the  faculty,  who  delivered  the  formal  “  faculty  address.”  The 
presentation  of  diplomas  to  the  graduates  followed,  the  presen¬ 
tation  being  made  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Sihler,  President  of  the  college. 
The  class  response  upon  the  part  of  the  graduates  was  by  one  of 
their  members,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Steel. 

Following  these  formalities,  came  the  more  social  part  of 
the  programme.  Dr.  Tait  S.  Butler,  formerly  of  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  of  Mississippi,  spoke  upon  “  The  Veterinarian 
as  a  Citizen,”  holding  up  the  profession  to  a  high  place  among 
the  vocations  of  men.  He  was  followed  by  Joseph  W.  Parker, 
of  next  year’s  class,  whose  topic  was  u  Midway  in  a  Veterinary 
Course.” 

Then  came  the  chief  of  police  of  Kansas  City,  Kas.,  R.  J. 
McFarland,  who  handled  the  subject,  “  A  Layman’s  Conception 
of  a  Veterinarian.”  “  The  Veterinary  Student  ”  was  counseled 
and  advised  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Hunt,  one  of  the  college  instructors. 
“  Is  Conscientious  Veterinary  Service  Appreciated  ?  ”  was  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Moore,  one  of  the  Vice- 
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Presidents  of  tlie  college,  and  another  Vice-President,  Dr.  I.  J. 
Wolf,  closed  the  programme  with  the  toast,  “  The  K.  C.  V.  C.” 

This  is  the  first  year  in  which  a  class  has  been  graduated 
which  has  taken  the  full  three  years’  course  to  which  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  college  has  advanced.  Being  the  transition  class,  it 
was  small,  but  next  year’s  class  has  about  reached  the  number 
attending  formerly,  when  the  course  was  but  two  years. 
There  were  four  graduates  :  Nelson  V.  Boyce,  M.  D.,  Henry 
Graham  Patterson,  Charles  Edgar  Steel,  Harry  Chase  Simpson. 
Targe  numbers  of  the  graduates  of  this  school  have  been  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  government  as  inspectors  and  enjoy  lu¬ 
crative  positions. 
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IOWA  STATE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

( Continued  from  page  88 1,  Volume  XXII.) 

The  members  gathered  at  Dr.  Talbot’s  office,  Wednesday, 
Jan.  ii,  and  spent  the  forenoon  witnessing  the  clinical  part  of 
the  programme.  This  was  a  new  feature  in  our  meetings  and 
was  much  enjoyed  by  all  present. 

The  cases  operated  on  and  the  operators  were  as  given  below  : 

Cryptorchid  (single),  Dr.  C.  E.  Stewart,  Chariton. 

Coceic  Curvature,  Dr.  H.  Shipley,  Sheldon. 

Spavin  (ligamentous  operation),  Dr.  W.  B.  Niles,  Ames. 

Stringhalt  (division  of  lateral  extensor  of  the  phalanx),  Dr. 
J.  E.  Brown,  Oskaloosa. 

Hernia,  ventral  (radical  operation),  Dr.  S.  Whitbeck,  De¬ 
corah. 

Quittor,  Dr.  S.  H.  Johnston,  Carroll. 

Two  or  three  other  cases  that  were  to  have  been  operated 
upon  failed  to  arrive  in  time. 

The  operators  all  acquitted  themselves  in  fine  style.  The 
members  lost  no  opportunity  to  discuss  methods  of  operating 
among  themselves,  and  a  most  profitable  session  was  thus  spent. 

The  members  reassembled  at  1.30  p.  m.  at  the  room,  and  the 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Johnston. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Kingery  was  called  upon,  and  read  a  paper,  the 
title  of  which  was  “  Interesting  Notes  from  Cases  in  Practice,” 
upon  which  there  was  considerable  discussion. 

Drs.  Stewart  and  Brown  each  reported  cases  in  which  corn 
cobs  had  become  wedged  in  the  upper  molars,  so  that  the  ani¬ 
mals  could  not  eat. 
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Dr.  Whitbeck  reported  beings  called  to  examine  a  case  that 
u  would  not  eat.”  On  investigation  he  found  the  halter  so 
small  that  the  horse  could  not  get  his  mouth  open. 

Dr.  Stewart  treats  choking  by  pumping  warm  water  into 
the  oesophagus. 

Mr.  Yeoman,  of  the  Spirit  of  the  West ,  was  present,  and 
spoke  of  having  a  mare  who  sustained  a  rupture  of  the  vagina 
while  foaling.  Under  treatment  made  a  perfect  recovery. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  breed  again  ? 

Drs.  Johnston,  Shipley,  Stewart,  Stevens  and  others  spoke 
on  the  subject,  and  it  was  generally  admitted  that  such  cases 
are  generally  susceptible  of  successful  treatment,  and  that  such 
cases  might  be  rebred  with  impunity  after  complete  recovery 
had  taken  place. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Miller,  of  Harlan,  la.,  was  then  introduced  and 
read  a  paper  on  “  Surgical  Interference  with  Actinomycotic 
Growths.” 

Dr.  Parslow  thinks  many  of  the  cases  in  which  abscesses 
form  around  the  throat  are  cattle  distemper,  and  not  actinomy¬ 
cosis. 

Dr.  Brown  has  had  good  results  from  the  injection  of  the 
hard  lumps  that  form  with  tincture  of  iodine,  using  a  strong 
hypodermic  syringe  to  make  the  injection. 

Drs.  Stewart,  Miller,  Titus  and  others  spoke  on  the  subject. 

On  motion  by  Dr.  Kingery,  being  duly  seconded  and  carried, 
the  election  of  officers  was  then  taken  up,  the  result  being  the 
election  of  Dr.  H.  Shipley,  Sheldon,  President ;  Dr.  H.  B.  Tal¬ 
bot,  Des  Moines,  First  Vice-President ;  Dr.  P.  O.  Koto,  Forest 
City,  Second  Vice-President ;  Dr.  Jno.  F.  Brown,  Oskaloosa, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Board  of  Censors — Dr.  Whitbeck, 
Decorah ;  Dr.  S.  K.  Hazlet,  Oelwein ;  Dr.  H.  F.  Stewart, 
Oakley. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Austin,  of  Newton,  then  read  a  paper  on  “  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Udder  and  Teats  of  Cows.” 

Some  of  the  members  present  thought  the  enlargements  in 
the  milk  ducts  due  to  tubercular  deposits,  and  also  the  cause  in 
many  cases  of  stringy  and  bloody  milk. 

Dr.  Johnston  has  seen  a  number  of  such  cases  and  made 
tuberculin  tests  on  them,  and  has  failed  to  get  a  reaction  in  any 
case.  For  such  cases  he  gives  Fowler’s  solution  and  potas. 
nitrate  for  eight  days,  then  skips  a  few  days  and  takes  up  the 
treatment  again.  When  abscesses  form  in  the  udder  he  extir¬ 
pates  the  section. 
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Dr.  Parslow  thinks  some  of  these  enlargements  in  the  teats 
are  pclypi. 

Dr.  S.  Whitbeck  being  called  to  read  his  paper  on  “Nitro¬ 
glycerine  ;  Its  Action  and  Uses,”  stated  that  he  had  not  com¬ 
pleted  his  experiments  with  the  drug,  and  promised  to  produce 
a  paper  on  the  subject  on  some  future  occasion. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Scott,  of  Independence,  la.,  who  was  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  “  Filaria  Oculi  Equi,” 
was  unavoidably  absent,  but  had  forwarded  his  paper,  which 
was  read  by  the  Secretary.  Discussion  followed  regarding  eye 
operations — puncturing  the  cornea  for  treatment  of  ophthalmia 
specific,  etc. 

Dr.  Miller  says  there  is  little  danger,  and  frequently  punc¬ 
tures  the  coats  of  the  eye  in  treating  this  form  of  ophthalmia 
with  good  results,  if  performed  in  the  early  stages.  If  there 
have  been  several  attacks,  the  operation  is  useless. 

Dr.  Peters  has  operated  with  complete  success.  The  cornea 
is  tough,  and  it  takes  a  pretty  sharp  knife  to  go  through. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Hammond,  of  Ee  Mars,  la.,  then  read  a  paper  on 
“Amputation  of  Uterus  in  Cows.” 

Discussions  followed  regarding  similar  cases,  treatment, 
trusses,  etc.,  Drs.  Drinkwater,  Austin,  Stewart,  Brown  and 
others  taking  part. 

Dr.  Peters,  of  Uincoln,  Neb.,  chairman  of  committee  on  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  Trans-Mississippi  Veterinary  Association,  re¬ 
ported  correspondence  on  the  subject.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
opinion  that  such  an  organization  could  not  be  maintained 
without  detracting  from  the  interest  and  attendance  of  the 
American  and  State  associations. 

Talks  were  made  by  quite  a  number  of  the  members,  and 
the  kindly  feeling  existing  between  the  Nebraska  and  Iowa 
associations  frequently  referred  to,  and  all  seemed  to  favor  the 
holding  of  joint  meetings  on  certain  occasions. 

Dr.  Shipley  made  a  motion,  which  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Aus¬ 
tin,  to  receive  the  report  and  continue  the  committee  to  arrange 
for  a  joint  meeting  of  the  associations  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa  at 
some  future  time.  Dr.  Brown  moved  to  amend  by  adding  “  and 
give  the  committee  power  to  call  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
associations  when  in  their  opinion  an  opportune  time  has  ar¬ 
rived.”  The  amendment  was  accepted  and  the  motion  as 
amended  was  voted  and  passed. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Peters,  the  secretary  of  the  Iowa  asso¬ 
ciation  (Dr.  Brown)  was  added  to  the  committee. 
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The  association  extended  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Talbot  for 
the  interest  he  had  shown  and  the  efforts  he  had  made  for  the 
success  of  the  clinical  session. 

Dr.  Whitbeck,  as  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
reported  the  following : 

Whereas,  Questions  of  very  great  importance  often  arise  at  a  time 
when  the  voice  of  this  association  cannot  be  heard  in  convention  assem¬ 
bled  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  the  President  is  hereby  instructed  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  in  addition  to  the  President  and  Secretary  who  shall  be 
ex-officio  members,  this  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  concerning  this  asso¬ 
ciation  except  at  such  times  as  the  society  may  be  in  session. 

Whereas,  The  Trustees  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  have  in¬ 
creased  the  work  of  the  professors  in  the  Veterinary  Department  to  the 
extent  of  requiring  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  of  pathology,  therapeu¬ 
tics,  comparative  anatomy,  surgery  (operative  and  general),  practice  of 
veterinary  medicine,  obstetrics,  meat  and  milk  inspection,  veterinary 
materia  medica,  examination  for  soundness,  in  addition  to  other  veteri¬ 
nary  work,  laboratory  and  otherwise,  of  a  well  equipped  veterinary  col¬ 
lege,  and 

Whereas,  In  addition  to  this  they  not  only  propose  to  continue,  but 
increase  the  experimental  work  of  the  station  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Iowa  State  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  that  this  amount  of  work  is  inconsistent  with  the  quality  of 
service  that  should  be  required  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  require  this 
work  of  two  men,  then  only  such  men  as  are  fitted  by  years  of  training 
with  the  practical  and  theoretical  phases  of  veterinary  science  should  be 
employed.  And  be  it  further 

Resolved ,  That  until  so  equipped,  it  cannot  continue  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  with  this  association  ;  and  be  it  still  further 

Resolved ,  That  we  deplore  the  action  taken  by  the  Trustees  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  in  disposing  of  the  services  of  one  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  West  in  experimental  and  scientific  veterinary  medicine. 

By  vote  of  the  association,  both  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

Dr.  Whitbeck  moved  the  appointment  by  the  chair  of  a 
committee  of  three  to  supply  our  national  legislators  with  suit¬ 
able  literature  bearing  on  army  legislation  and  that  our  mem¬ 
bers  be  asked  to  use  their  influence  with  their  congressmen. 
Seconded  and  carried. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gibson,  Dr.  A.  T.  Peters  was  added  to  this 
committee. 

Dr.  Peters  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks  for  coming  and  for  the 
interest  he  has  shown  in  our  association. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  extended  to  the  management  of 
the  Savery  House  for  the  room  and  for  other  courtesies  during 
our  session. 
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Moved  by  Dr.  Whitbeck  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap¬ 
pointed  on  publication  of  reports,  and  that  the  same  be  pub¬ 
lished  if  possible.  This  was  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Shipley  then  announced  the  following  committees  : 

Army  Legislation . — Drs.  P.  O.  Koto,  Forest  City  ;  S.  K. 
Haylet,  Oelwein  ;  A.  S.  Brodie,  Cedar  Falls  ;  A.  T.  Peters,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Neb. 

Judicial  Committee. — President  H.  Shipley  and  Secretary 
J.  E.  Brown,  ex-officio ;  Drs.  J.  I.  Gibson,  Denison  ;  C.  E.  Stew¬ 
art,  Chariton  ;  J.  G.  Parslow,  Shenandoah. 

Sanitation  Committee. — Drs.  W.  B.  Niles,  Ames  ;  J.  I.  Gib¬ 
son,  Denison  ;  S.  T.  Miller,  Shelby. 

Disease  and  Treatment. — Drs.  H.  K.  Talbot,  Des  Moines ; 
S.  H.  Kingery,  Creston  ;  R.  R.  Hammond,  Le  Mars. 

Speakers  for  Farmers  Institutes. — Dr.  W.  B.  Niles,  Ames. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Des  Moines  next  fall  or  winter,  at  the  call  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Secretary.  Jno.  E.  Brown,  Secretary. 

OHIO  STATE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

convened  for  its  sixteenth  annual  session  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Neil  House,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Jan.  n,  1899. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Dr.  Walter  Shaw, 
who  delivered  his  opening  address  as  soon  as  calling  the  asso¬ 
ciation  to  order  as  follows  :  “  It  is  a  wise,  at  least  time-honored 
custom  for  those  of  us  who  preside  over  the  deliberations  in  the 
sessions  of  associations  of  this  character,  to  deliver  an  address 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  our  profession.  We  have  assem¬ 
bled  herewith  a  definite  aim  and  specific  purpose,  viz.:  to  for¬ 
mulate  a  policy  which  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  veteri¬ 
nary  science,  and  result  in  doing  the  greatest  good  to  the  great¬ 
est  number. 

“  On  this  occasion,  it  is  my  intention  to  direct  your  minds  to 
some  of  the  practical  and  important  questions  connected  with 
•our  vocation — questions  which  agitate  the  public  mind,  and 
which  we  must  deliberately  consider  and  solve.  As  we  look 
hack  over  the  pages  of  history  of  veterinary  science,  surgery  and 
skill,  we  are  astounded  at  our  tremendous  progress.  With  the 
•onward  march  of  civilization  we  have  kept  pace,  and  our  pro¬ 
fession  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  potent  factors  which  has 
made  our  country  what  it  is  in  commercial  relations. 

u  We  are  members  of  a  profession,  which,  instead  of  point¬ 
ing  the  finger  of  uncertainty,  the  world  regards  as  honorable 
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and  invaluable,  and  veterinary  science  to-day  stands  on  its  own 
merits,  and  by  intrinsic  worth  has  pushed  its  way  to  public  and 
universal  recognition.  No  particular  medical  mixture  is  any 
longer  regarded  as  the  panacea  for  all  the  ailments  to  which  ani¬ 
mal  life  is  heir  ;  neither  is  any  one  symptom  considered  the  in¬ 
fallible  sign  of  a  certain  disease.  The  competent  veterinarian 
meets  one  of  the  urgent  demands  of  national  and  international 
life — the  man  who  is  well  versed  in  all  the  affairs  which  gO' 
to  make  the  veterinary  profession  a  necessity,  who  is  a  skillful 
surgeon,  and  who  can  make  an  accurate  diagnosis,  especially  of 
those  contagious  diseases  which  affect  both  man  and  beast. 

“That  this  is  true,  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  to-day  employs  a  large  number  of  veterinary  surgeons 
to  superintend  and  carry  on  its  scientific  and  experimental  work. 
Surgery  has  been  completely  changed  and  the  veterinarians  of 
ability  who  are  employed  at  the  various  experimental  stations, 
are  disentangling  medical  knots,  solving  questions  which  have 
long  perplexed  the  veterinary  world  and  bringing  light  on  many 
things  which  were  formerly  considered  mysterious.  It  is  the 
efficiency  in  our  ranks  which  has  revolutionized  the  relation  of 
our  profession  to  other  professions,  and  has  put  us  to  the  very 
front.  In  evety  department  of  our  national  life  we  hear  the  call 
for  thoroughly  disciplined  and  competent  men,  and  our  vocation 
is  by  no  means  an  exception.  The  requirements  of  our  veteri¬ 
nary  colleges  are  indicative  of  a  bright  future  for  us.  Their 
corps  of  instructors  specify  a  curriculum  of  a  high  standard,  and 
arrange  a  graded  course  which  requires  three  or  more  years  of 
diligent  application  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Graduation  re¬ 
quires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy,  general  pathology, 
morbid  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  bacteriology,  entozoa,. 
hygiene,  medicine  and  surgery.  Comparative  medicine,  care 
and  management  of  stock,  meat,  dairy  and  milk  inspection,  and 
all  other  branches  pertaining  to  the  profession  are  ably  taught.. 

“  The  necessity  and  advantage  of  such  a  rigid  course  of  study 
will  be  readily  seen,  when  we  remember  how  much  depends  on 
the  judgment  and  competency  of  veterinarians  who  examine 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  that  are  shipped  to  Europe,  from  Omaha,. 
Chicago,  Buffalo,  New  York  and  other  points.  The  demand  for 
our  stock  meat  and  dairy  products  in  the  foreign  market,  is 
regulated  largely  by  the  healthy  condition  of  our  herds  and  their 
inspection  at  shipping  points  and  abattoirs  and  the  microscopic 
examination  of  the  meat,  to  insure  against  microbes  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  health.  In  this  country  where  so  much 
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milk  and  meat  are  consumed  for  human  food  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should  receive  the  most  critical  inspection  by 
the  most  competent  men. 

“  It  is  advisable  that  our  large  cities  should  establish  public 
abattoirs  where  all  stock  slaughtered  for  consumption  would 
be  inspected  before  and  after  slaughter.  These  inspectors  should 
be  held  at  least  partially  responsible  for  the  public  health,  but 
no  man  can  discharge  the  duties  incumbent  on  his  appointment, 
unless  he  has  had  a  special  training,  and  is  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  symptoms,  pathology  and  post-mortem 
appearances  of  all  diseases  affecting  the  lower  animals.  He 
must  have  knowledge  of  micro-organisms  and  be  familiar  with  the 
decomposing  changes  of  all  meat  and  milk  used  for  human  food. 

u  Again,  the  pure  supply  of  milk  depends  on  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  cow,  which  in  turn,  must  pass  the  tuberculin 
test,  and  the  inspection  of  a  competent  veterinarian  who  is  able 
to  pronounce  a  correct  verdict  as  to  her  physical  and  sanitary 
condition,  and  the  quality  of  food  and  water  she  eats  and  drinks. 

u  The  necessity  of  the  utmost  care  and  every  precaution  is 
only  realized  when  we  remember  that  one  diseased  cow  in  a 
herd,  will  contaminate  all  the  milk.  This  fact  demands  the 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  inspector  to  judge  as  to  the  health  of 
the  animal  before  slaughter.  I  call  your  attention  to  another 
reason  to  justify  my  claim  that  the  veterinarian  should  be  a  man 
educated,  thoroughly  equipped  and  well  versed  in  the  science  of 
his  profession.  Ohio’s  live  stock  industry  is  greater  than  most 
people  realize.  It  probably  ranks  first.  We  are  not  far  from 
the  live  stock  centres  and  interest  of  this  whole  country,  and 
that  our  domestic  animals  are  appreciated,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  they  find  their  way,  through  the  channels  of  commerce,  to 
all  sections  of  this  country  and,  indeed,  all  countries.  We  are 
proud  of  our  natural  resources — mineral  and  timber,  of  our 
manufacturing  products,  yet  agriculture  surpasses  any  other  in¬ 
dustry  because  live  stock  is  the  corner  stone.  And  this  industry, 
above  all  others,  is  worthy  and  capable  of  all  possible  improve¬ 
ment  ;  it  is  here  that  we  find  such  splendid  opportunities  for  the 
veterinary  profession.  When  we  call  to  mind  the  fact  that 
finance  and  health  and  the  accuracy  of  the  inspection  at  abat¬ 
toirs,  quarantines  and  shipping  points,  depend  on  the  profession 
of  which  we  are  members,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
veterinary  science  is  of  grave  importance,  and  that  it  behooves 
the  consumer,  the  producer  and  those  in  authority  to  encourage 
it  by  every  possible  means. 
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“  The  enactment  of  laws  which  will  discriminate  between 
quackery  and  science  and  between  the  incompetent  man  and  the 
man  of  training  and  ability,  is  the  only  way  to  secure  justice 
for  the  taxpayer  and  encouragement  for  veterinarians  who  are 
spending  their  time  and  energies  to  promote  the  interests  of 
their  profession. 

“  At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that  every  profession  must  solve 
its  own  problems  and  direct  its  own  course,  consequently,  all  the 
young  men  of  our  calling  should  join  some  association  of  this 
character,  and  all  should  be  induced  to  attend  these  sessions 
regularly.  From  a  scientific  standpoint,  we  occupy  a  position 
which  is  equal  to  any  other  profession,  and  our  opportunities  in 
this  country  were  never  greater.” 

Roll-call  showed  the  following  gentlemen  to  be  present  ; 
F.  E.  Anderson,  Findley  ;  J.  H.  Blattenburg,  Lima  ;  Geo.  W. 
Butler,  Circleville  ;  L.  W.  Carl,  Columbus  ;  J.  D.  Fair,  Berlin  ; 
F.  L.  Faust,  Bluffton  ;  W.  H.  Gribble,  Elyria ;  T.  B.  Hillock, 
Columbus ;  S.  H.  Kent,  Cadiz  ;  W.  A.  Labron,  Xenia  ;  C.  E. 
Leist,  Columbus  ;  S.  D.  Myers,  Wilmington  ;  H.  J.  Rowe, 
Sandusky  ;  Walter  Shaw,  Dayton  ;  E.  H.  Shepard,  Cleveland  ; 
W.  J.  Torrence,  Cleveland  ;  D.  S.  White,  Columbus ;  E.  W. 
Emery,  Greenfield  ;  Neil  B.  Jones,  Washington  C.  H.  ;  R.  C. 
Hill,  West  Alexandra  ;  W.  E.  Clemons,  Granville  ;  C.  B.  Fred¬ 
erick,  Columbus  ;  and  Wm.  Eddy,  C.  J.  Morrow,  F.  Griffin,  H. 
J.  Hammond,  A.  B.  Detchon,  O.  V.  Brumley,  from  the  Ohio 
State  University,  Veterinary  Department. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  nomination  and  election 
of  officers,  which  resulted  as  follows  :  President,  Walter  Shaw, 
V.  S.  ;  First  Vice-President,  F.  E.  Anderson  ;  Second  Vice- 
President,  W.  J.  Torrence  ;  Third  Vice-President,  W.  A.  Lab¬ 
ron  ;  Secretary,  W.  H.  Gribble  ;  Treasurer,  T.  B.  Hillock. 

New  members  proposed  were  :  R.  C.  Hill,  West  Alexandra, 
O.,  Ontario,  1895;  F.  L.  Faust,  Bluffton,  O.,  Ontario,  1894; 
C.  B.  Frederick,  Columbus,  O.,  Ontario,  1893. 

There  being  no  objections  to  their  admission,  the  rules  were 
suspended  and  each  in  turn  elected  by  acclamation  and  each  on 
being  introduced  to  the  association  made  a  few  complimentary 
remarks. 

Dr.  S.  D.  Myers  read  the  report  of  an  interesting  case  en¬ 
titled,  u  Was  it  a  Vegetable  Toxicuin  ?  ”  as  follows  : 

The  cases  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  appeared  in  several  of 
the  counties  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and,  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  extended  into  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  disease  was 
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in  the  form  of  an  epizootic  among  the  cattle,  and  especially 
milk  cows.  Its  special  lesions  consisted  of  vesicoe,  which 
affected  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and,  more  espe¬ 
cially,  the  dental  pad.  The  skin  around  the  coronet  and  mam¬ 
mary  gland,  were  also  special  seats  of  the  disorder.  My  atten¬ 
tion  was  first  called  on  September  2d,  1898,  by  a  Mr.  J.  The 
history  was,  that  he  had  a  large  short-horn  cow,  that  seemed 
stiff  and  would  not  eat.  I  went  to  his  place  and  found  the  cow, 
as  described,  with  a  calf  a  few  weeks  old  at  her  side.  The  follow¬ 
ing  symptoms  were  observed  :  Animal  was  very  stiff,  when  forced 
to  move,  arched  back,  thus  all  four  feet  were  brought  together 
under  the  body.  Heat  and  tenderness  around  the  coronet 
bowels  constipated,  urine  scanty,  milk  diminished  in  quantity  ; 
temperature  103  ;  circulation  not  much  disturbed.  Animal  not 
taking  any  food  or  water  ;  looked  very  hollow.  She  would  oc¬ 
casionally  grind  her  teeth.  Saliva  was  hanging  from  her  mouth  ; 
there  was  a  peculiar  smacking  of  the  lips  ;  the  muzzle  was  dry ; 
slight  discharge  from  nose.  The  breath  was  foetid.  The 
mouth  was  sore,  containing  ulcerous  patches,  which  were  irreg¬ 
ular  in  size  and  shape.  The  dental  pad  was  one  dirty  brown 
ulcer,  tinged  with  yellow  towards  the  centre.  This  ulcer  was 
traversed  by  fissures.  The  other  ulcers  were  on  the  lower  jaw, 
behind  the  incisor  teeth.  Closer  observation  revealed  small 
vesicse,  or  blebs,  on  the  inside  of  the  cheeks  and  lips.  My  diag¬ 
nosis  was  a  form  of  aphthae.  I  gave  croton  oil,  30  drops  ;  fluid 
extract  ginger,  2  drachms  ;  linseed  oil,  4  ounces  ;  at  one  dose. 
I  prescribed  fluid  extract  nux  vomicae,  1  ounce,  aquae  tounake 
8  ounces.  Tablespoonful  to  be  given  morning  and  evening.  I 
also  left  an  aqueous  solution  of  tannic  acid,  carbolic  acid  and 
glycerine,  to  be  applied  to  the  sores  in  the  mouth  three  times  a 
day. 

It  was  found  that,  by  placing  the  feed  well  back  on  the 
tongue,  she  could  eat.  So  she  was  fed  in  this  way.  Water 
was  given  with  a  drenching  bottle.  After  a  few  days  the  case 
was  marked  by  a  gradual  disappearance  of  acute  symptoms,  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  milk,  which  had  been  reduced  to 
almost  nothing ;  obliteration  of  the  raw  surfaces,  by  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  epithelium,  and  a  gradual  cessation  of  lameness,, 
which  was  the  last  symptom  to  disappear.  This,  the  first  case, 
has  been  described  in  detail,  as  it  is  practically  what  was 
observed  in  the  other  cases,  which  were  about  seventy  in  num¬ 
ber,  excepting  a  few  complications,  which  I  will  mention.  In 
two  instances  the  cows  aborted.  In  three  or  four  cases,  vesicles 
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formed  on  the  teats,  which  eventually  broke  and  became  con¬ 
fluent,  leaving  large  dark  brown  scabs.  The  teats  were  very 
sore  ;  so  it  was  impossible  to  milk  the  cow  without  roping  her. 
In  two  or  three,  vesicles  formed  around  the  coronet,  and  espe¬ 
cially  near  the  cleft.  These  also  ruptured,  leaving  a  yellow  or 
brown  material,  which  would  readily  pulverize  when  dry. 

The  treatment  of  all  the  cases  was  practically  the  same.  I 
had  no  fatalities,  but  the  disease  caused  a  great  loss  to  the 
owners  on  account  of  the  milk  supply  being  cut  off. 

I  may  mention  that  I  noticed  nothing  in  connection  with 
the  pasture  that  might  produce  the  trouble.  I  had  three  cases 
in  calves  that  were  running  with  their  mothers,  and  one  case  in 
a  cow  that  was  stall  fed  and  running  in  a  small  lot  for  exercise. 
I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  if  this  trouble  has  been  caused  by 
some  plant  or  weed  and  it  could  be  discovered,  it  would  be  a 
true  homoeopathic  remedy  for  contagious  apthse. 

Drs.  Labron  and  Butler  had  had  similar  cases.  A  long  dis¬ 
cussion  followed,  but  no  definite  action  was  reached  as  to 
cause,  etc. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Gribble  reported  cases  of  lead  poisoning. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Anderson  reported  a  very  peculiar  case,  but  not 
being  in  writing  the  Secretary  did  not  get  the  facts. 

Meeting  now  adjourned  to  meet  at  8.30  A.  m.  on  the  12th. 

Jan.  T2. — Meeting  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Shaw. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Torrence  read  a  paper  on  u  Rambling  Thoughts 
in  Veterinary  Practice.”  This  paper  was  rambling,  but  never¬ 
theless  full  of  sound  sense  and  facts,  but  the  doctor  would  not 
give  us  the  manuscript. 

Dr.  Geo.  Butler  criticised  the  paper,  thinking  the  writer 
looked  on  the  dark  side  of  things  ;  but  then  we  have  our  pessi¬ 
mists  and  our  optimists  even  in  a  veterinary  association  ;  and  as 
one  may  be  happy  when  he  is  miserable  and  the  other  misera¬ 
ble  when  he  is  happy,  the  difference  in  opinion  does  not  prove 
anything. 

Interesting  cases  were  reported  by  nearly  all  the  members 
present. 

Prof.  David  S.  White  rendered  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterinary  Progress,  as  follows  : 

“Since  the  panic  of  1893,  when  nearly  all  commercial  in¬ 
dustries  were  paralyzed,  our  profession,  like  many  others,  re¬ 
ceived  some  staggering  blows.  Perhaps  we  felt  the  jar  most 
when  inventive  genius  harnessed  electricity,  compressed  air  and 
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other  gases,  and  made  them  turn  the  wheels  of  vehicles  upon 
tracks.  This  caused,  almost  at  one  time,  thousands  of  horses, 
used  in  the  transportation  of  the  masses  to  and  from  their  daily 
toil,  to  be  thrown  into  disuse,  and  as  a  result  a  tremendous  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  price  in  this  once  important  factor  in  internal  com¬ 
merce. 

“  Our  veterinary  schools  had  trained  us  to  consider  the  horse 
to  be  the  basis  of  all  our  veterinary  study.  At  least,  the  aim  of 
most  of  our  institutions  of  veterinary  learning  seems  to  have 
had  in  mind  only  the  training  of  the  equine  physician,  almost, 
in  some  cases,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  six  kinds  of  domes¬ 
tic  animals.  In  fact,  veterinarians  were  frequently  met  who 
scoffed  at  the  very  thoughts  of  treating  dogs  or  swine,  and  even 
the  ox,  to  use  their  own  expression,  was  an  animal  for  which 
one  ‘  good  physic  ’  was  the  only  drug  their  materia  medica 
seemed  to  suggest  as  necessary  to  cure  its  every  ill.  How  often 
have  we  heard  stock  owners  say  of  the  nearest  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  :  He’s  a  good  ‘  horse  doctor,’  but  don’t  know  much  about 
cattle.  Might  not  our  sources  of  revenue  be  more  numerous  if 
some  of  us  ‘posted  up’  a  little  better  on  animal  diseases  other 
than  the  equine  ? 

“  In  these  stringent  times,  which  are  happily  and  surely 
passing  over  and  away  from  us,  little  incentive  could  have  been 
felt  by  the  bulk  of  our  profession  to  show  great  progress  along 
the  lines  of  their  calling.  Our  advancement,  then,  has  been 
along  purely  scientific  lines,  and  the  work  of  careful,  pains¬ 
taking  members  of  the  fraternity  whom  we  have  too  often 
somewhat  scornfully  sought  to  classify  as  ‘  laboratory  recluses,’ 
‘  kid-gloved  boss  doctors,’  and  the  like.  A  review  of  what  these 
representatives  of  our  profession  have  done  for  the  advancement 
of  our  profession,  should  convince  the  most  sceptical  that  they 
have  kept  apace  of  the  times. 

“  Unfortunately,  not  much  of  this  scientific  advancement, 
even,  has  been  noted  in  our  own  State,  Most  of  it  has  come  to 
us  from  neighboring  commonwealths,  and  the  major  part  from 
Europe,  where  with  their  national  schools,  well  trained  and  long 
experienced  teaching  forces,  splendid  equipment,  long  course  of 
instruction  and  well  directed  veterinary  organizations  they  lead 
us  by  a  decade. 

“  All  the  advancement  we  have  made,  the  progress  we  have 
experienced,  of  late,  in  our  State,  has  been  :  First,  the  practical 
application  of  suggestions,  the  result  of  scientific  investigations, 
which  our  reading  colleagues  deduce  from  current  literature  ; 
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secondly,  there  has  been  a  noted  tendency  to  have  enacted  bet¬ 
ter  laws,  both  national  and  State,  to  control  infections  and  con¬ 
tagious  diseases,  and  to  regulate  the  practice  of  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine.  These,  however,  have  been  brought  about  more  by  the 
personal  efforts  of  individual  members  than  of  the  veterinary 
body  whole. 

“  ’Though  we  have  a  much  more  difficult  berth  in  life  than 
our  co-laborers  in  the  allied  profession,  medicine,  the  average 
veterinarian  of  to-day,  notwithstanding,  compares  very  favorably 
with  his  brethren  in  human  medicine.  Perhaps  the  difficulties 
which  he  must  overcome  in  the  pursuance  of  his  daily  duties 
make  him  more  alert,  observing  and  skilled  than  he  might  other¬ 
wise  be  if  subjective  symptoms  and  psychical  drugs  did  not  fail 
him  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  progressive  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  who  has  kept  abreast  with  the  times  need  no  longer  feel 
himself  subordinate  in  general  intellectuality  or  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  peerage  of  any  of  the  more  ‘  learned  callings.’  As  a 
whole  we  are  not  apt  to  be  ‘  hide  bound  ’  in  our  prejudices,  and 
usually  are  wont  to  mould  to  practical  advantage  scientific 
‘dogmas’  at  which  our  more  speculative  M.  D.’s  would  fain 
scoff. 

“  One  of  the  most  progressive  steps  the  veterinary  profession 
has  ever  taken  was  the  alacrity  with  which  we  appreciated  the 
revolutionizing  of  medicine  by  the  latter  day  investigating 
scholars  of  modern  physic.  As  an  example  :  Nothing  has  ever 
done  as  much  for  the  veterinary  art  as  the  ready  adoption  by 
our  brethren  of  the  science  of  bacteriology.  Then  to  the  world 
was  proven  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  the  close  and  insepar¬ 
able  relationship  between  animal  and  human  medicine.  It 
proved  to  thinking  men  that  between  the  two  a  scientific  differ¬ 
ence  does  not  exist.  What  difference  there  is  we  have  brought 
about  ourselves — it  is  an  artificial  one,  a  social  one.  To  right 
this  evil,  to  wipe  out  this  artificial  difference,  we  should  as  a 
body  of  professional  gentlemen  comport  ourselves  toward  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  our  fellow  brethren,  our  colleagues,  as  men  in  every  sense 
that  that  term  implies,  we  should  be  above  our  profession  rather 
than  beneath  it.  A  little  practical  application  of  the  Golden 
Rule  ‘  do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you,’ 
would  not  come  amiss  with  many  of  us.  Speak  well  of  the 
members  of  our  profession  to  all,  organise  and  stick  together. 
In  union  lies  our  strength. 

“  Instead  of  the  mere  handful  of  veterinarians  who  come  to 
our  meetings,  every  member  of  our  honorable  profession  within 
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the  borders  of  our  State,  who  has  secured  a  diploma  from  a 
reputable  institution  of  veterinary  learning,  should  join  us,  and 
help  turn  our,  as  yet,  nucleus  into  an  organization  of  influential 
power  and  strength.  A  well  organized  veterinary  association  in 
Ohio  would  do  more  to  help  our  status  in  the  State  than  any 
other  factor. 

u  There  is  a  great  field  of  work  before  us,  and  the  well  di¬ 
rected,  vigorous  efforts  of  such  a  mighty  union  would  bring  about 
for  us  the  blessings  which  are  here  appended  : 

u  i.  A  State  veterinarian. 

“  2.  A  division  of  our  State  into  districts,  and  to  each  district 
the  appointment  of  a  district  veterinarian. 

u  3.  The  appointment  of  veterinarians  upon  municipal  health 
boards. 

‘‘4.  To  all  city  police  and  fire  departments  a  veterinarian  in 
care  of  live  stock  belonging  thereto. 

“  5.  Municipal,  central  slaughter-houses  with  veterinary  in¬ 
spectors. 

“6.  A  veterinary  dairy  inspector. 

“7.  A  strong  union  would  make  our  fees  more  uniform. 

u  8.  A  veterinarian  in  charge  of  a  division  of  our  State  ag¬ 
ricultural  experiment  station  work. 

u  9.  The  influence  of  such  a  union  would  be  felt  in  influ¬ 
encing  Congress  to  give  to  our  army  veterinarians  shoulder 
straps  ;  the  rights,  tenure  of  offlee  and  the  care  for  their  widows 
and  orphans  which  such  would  entail. 

“None  of  these  suggestions  are  experimental  or  utopian. 
They  are  the  conditions  to  which  the  public  must  gradually  be¬ 
come  educated  to  appreciate,  and  are  now — to-day — in  vogue  in 
every  other  civilized  country  on  the  globe  but  our  own. 

u  Let  our  efforts  be  directed  toward  bringing  them  about.” 

Dr.  F.  E.  Anderson  read  a  circular  letter  from  Dr.  Salmon 
in  reference  to  the  army  reorganization  law  as  it  affected  the 
standing  of  the  veterinarians  of  the  army.  Motion  was  made, 
duly  supported  and  carried,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  draft 
resolutions  on  the  subject  in  support  of  the  amended  bill  and 
the  Secretary  instructed  to  send  each  member  in  Congress  from 
Ohio  a  copy  of  these  resolutions.  The  committee,  Drs.  Hillock 
and  White,  offered  the  following  : 

Whereas,  The  Ohio  State  Veterinary  Medical  Association  fully 
realizes  that  the  veterinary  corps  of  the  United  States  army  as  at  pres¬ 
ent  constituted  cannot  be  effective  ;  its  improper  organization  entailing 
upon  the  country  a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  as  well  as  lowering  the 
dignity  of  a  noble  profession,  and 
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Whereas,  A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  to  reorganize 
the  army,  and  in  which  it  fails  to  recognize  the  importance  of  a  well 
organized  veterinary  corps,  such  as  is  found  in  every  other  army 
in  the  civilized  world  but  our  own. 

Whereas,  A  committee  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  making  persistent  efforts,  endeavoring  to  have  this  bill  so 
amended  that  to  every  veterinary  surgeon  of  our  army  shall  be  ac¬ 
corded  the  rank,  rights,  tenure  of  office,  etc.,  of  a  commissioned  officer 
(mounted).  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  this  association  in  convention  assembled  take  full 
cognizance  of  the  efforts  of  this  committee  by  respectfully  requesting 
each  and  every  Senator  and  Congressman  of  this  State  to  give  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  his  earnest  cordial  support,  and 

Resolved ,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  association  be  instructed  to  fur¬ 
nish  each  of  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  with  a  copy  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions  and  that  the  same  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 

Being  ready  for  adjournment,  we  next  proceeded  to  select  a 
place  for  our  semi-annual  session.  Cities  named  were  Dayton, 
Lima,  Washington  C.  H.,  and  Detroit,  Mich.  It  was  finally 
decided  by  motion  that  our  semi-annual  session  be  held  in  De¬ 
troit  if  the  Michigan  Association  brought  about  a  joint  session, 
if  not  the  latter  fact,  that  we  then  meet  in  Lima  during  July. 

The  session  now  adjourned,  every  one  present  having  been 
well  repaid  for  the  time  and  expense  of  his  coming,  both  from 
a  professional  and  social  point  of  view  and  with  our  small  an¬ 
nual  dues  of  $i  its  seems  strange  that  every  graduate  veterinar¬ 
ian  in  the  State  is  not  a  member  ;  but  we  find,  that  those  most 
clamorous  for  legislation,  and  who  criticise  the  association’s  in¬ 
activity,  as  they  express  it,  are  those  who  do  not  contribute  one 
cent  towards  expenses,  and  who  lie  back  with  folded  arms  wait¬ 
ing  for  some  one  else  to  do  the  work. 

Wm.  H.  Gribbee,  D.  V.  S.,  Secretary. 


KEYSTONE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  March  meeting  was  held  in  connection  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Veterinary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  March  8,  1898,  under  what  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
pleasant  auspices,  with  the  largest  attendance  that  has  ever 
graced  a  meeting  of  this  association. 

Its  large  attendance  was  due  to  the  fact  of  its  being  called  to 
order  by  President  Leonard  Pearson,  who  was  also  host,  at  the 
largest  banquet  table  ever  surrounded  by  veterinarians,  there 
being  over  120  there  assembled  to  testify  to  the  popularity  of 
their  host,  and  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  appreciated  a 
gastronomic  treat  far  more  than  a  literary  one.  Secretary 
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Rhoads  promptly  moved  to  adjourn,  which  was  carried.  Thus 
began  and  ended  the  briefest,  best  attended,  and  undoubtedly 
the  most  popular  meeting  of  the  Keystone  Veterinary  Medical 
Association. 


The  April  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Dr. 
Leonard  Pearson  with  the  following  members  of  the  profession 
present  :  Drs.  Otto  Von  Lang,  Grubb,  James  M.  Mecray,  S.  J. 
J.  Harger,  H.  D.  Hackler,  J.  C.  Morris,  McCoy,  Stauffer,  Vasey, 
John  Rayner,  Felton,  W.  H.  Hoskins,  Leonard  Pearson,  W.  H. 
Ridge,  Clias.  Lintz,  Chas.  T.  Goentner,  and  J.  W.  Adams,  H.  P. 
Eves,  James  Thomas  Rayner,  C.  J.  Marshall  and  J.  D.  Houlds- 
wortli.  Secretary  Rhoads  being  absent,  on  account  of  sickness, 
the  reading  of  the  minutes  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  duties  were  performed  by  Dr.  Ridge. 

After  the  general  routine  of  business  the  March  meeting  of 
the  Keystone  and  State  Associations  and  the  banquet  given  by 
Dr.  Leonard  Pearson  were  discussed,  after  which  Dr.  Pearson 
gave  a  talk  on  the  veterinarians  of  foreign  armies,  giving  their 
rank  and  standing  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  army  to  the 
present.  Dr.  James  Rayner  then  read  a  report  of  a  case  of 
paralysis  of  the  bowels.  After  the  discussion  on  this  paper  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  meet  May  io,  1898. 

The  May  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Leonard 
Pearson,  at  8  p.  m.,  May  10,  1898,  with  the  following  members 
of  the  profession  present  :  J.  M.  Mecray,  S.  J.  J.  Harger,  H.  D. 
Hackler,  Otto  Von  Lang,  Vasey,  John  Rayner,  H.  B.  Felton, 
M.  W.  Drake,  J.  C.  Morris,  Charles  T.  Goentner,  W.  L.  Hart, 
W.  H.  Hoskins,  Charles  Lintz,  L.  Pearson,  W.  L.  Rhoads, 
Thomas  B.  Rayner,  Wm.  Ridge,  C.  J.  Marshall,  John  W.  Adams, 
A.  N.  Lushington  and  J.  D.  Houldsworth. 

After  the  general  routine  of  business  Dr.  W.  H.  Hoskins 
gave  a  most  interesting  talk  on  “Emphysema,”  covering  his 
subject  so  well  that  President  Pearson  could  scarcely  get  a  word 
from  any  of  the  members  or  visitors  on  the  subject,  yet  the 
discussion  brought  out  diverse  opinions  as  to  lesions  and 
treatment. 

The  subject  of  the  Army  veterinarian  again  came  up  for 
discussion,  and  Dr.  Hoskins  moved  that  the  officers  of  the  K. 
V.  M.  A.  confer  with  officers  of  the  State  Association,  as  to 
the  best  method  of  raising  $200  from  the  profession  through¬ 
out  the  State  for  the  furtherance  of  army  legislation.  The 
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President  appointed  Drs.  Hoskins  and  Rhoads  as  a  committee  of 
two  to  take  this  matter  in  charge.  They  made  appeal  to  those 
present  and  raised  $30. 

Dr.  Rhoads  moved  that  the  President  appoint  a  committee 
of  three  to  draft  resolutions  directed  to  Dr.  Salmon,  pledging 
the  support,  morally  and  financially,  of  the  K.  V.  M.  A.  in  this 
work.  The  application  for  membership  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Meany, 
of  Maple  Shade,  N.  J.,  having  been  favorably  reported  by  the 
Board  of  Censors,  was  now  voted  upon  and  he  was  unanimously 
elected  to  active  membership. 

The  association  now  adjourned  to  meet  June  14,  at  which 
time  Dr.  Harger  will  open  discussion  on  “  Quittor.” 

The  June  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr. 
Leonard  Pearson,  at  8  p.  m.,  on  the  14th,  with  the  following 
members  of  the  profession  present :  Drs.  Charles  Goentner, 
W.  H.  Hoskins,  W.  G.  Shaw,  T.  B.  Rayner,  S.  J.  J.  Harger, 
Charles  Lintz,  J.  W.  Adams,  Nicholson,  J.  M.  Mecray,  McGary, 
H.  D.  Hackler,  Land,  Cunningham,  Spaeth,  P.  K.  Jones, 
Spindler,  M.  W.  Drake,  W.  Ridge  and  W.  L.  Rhoads.  Dr. 
John  W.  Adams  read  a  paper  on  u  Operative  Treatment  for 
Cribbing,”  and  stood  the  test  of  all  sorts  of  questions  from  all 
and  valuable  suggestions.  Dr.  S.  J.  J.  Harger  opened  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  u  Quittor.”  This  subject  was  well  entered  into,  thor¬ 
oughly  sifted,  and  discussed.  Dr.  W.  Horace  Hoskins  and 
others  thoroughly  aired  the  recognition  the  army  veterinarian 
should  receive,  but  does  not  get. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  September  16th,  as  this  date 
would  not  conflict  with  the  trip  of  those  members  who  attend 
the  Omaha  meeting,  at  which  time  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson  will 
give  a  talk  on  veterinary  notes  from  Europe. 

The  September  meeting  was  held  on  the  16th,  having  been 
postponed  from  the  13th,  that  our  members  who  were  at  Omaha 
might  have  time  to  return  and  tell  of  the  sights  and  pleasures, 
but,  sad  to  relate,  their  chaperon  lost  his  bearings  going  out 
and  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  around  ;  those  who  arrived  on 
time  became  so  engrossed  with  their  initiation  into  one  of  the 
large  Western  lodges  and  their  progress  in  the  art  of  camel¬ 
riding,  that  the  meeting  was  as  yet  a  week  too  soon  for  them. 

Our  President  being  absent,  Dr.  J.  T.  McAnulty  was  called 
to  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  convened  with  the  following 
members  of  the  profession  present :  Drs.  T.  B.  Rayner,  James 
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B.  Rayner,  John  B.  Rayner,  Otto  Von  Lang,  J.  D.  Houldsworth, 
S.  J.  Nicholson,  H.  B.  Felton,  J.  T.  McAnulty,  John  J.  Repp, 

J.  M.  Mecray  and  W.  L.  Rhoads. 

After  the  general  routine  of  business,  the  Secretary  asked 
for  information  regarding  the  start  and  early  history  of  the 

K.  V.  M.  A.,  for  use  in  the  by-laws,  etc.,  of  the  association, 
about  to  be  printed.  Dr.  James  B.  Rayner  reported  a  case.  Dr. 
J.  T.  McAnulty  reported  a  case  of  lameness,  which  had  been 
nerved  and  fired  and  seemed  to  be  doing  well.  Dr.  Houlds¬ 
worth  also  reported  case  of  lameness.  Dr.  Mecray  reported 
case  of  staggers  ;  post-mortem  revealed  red  tumor  size  of  pea, 
attached  to  dura  mater  and  pressing  upon  brain.  The  diver¬ 
sity  of  reports  and  discussion  thereon  brought  up  points  far  from 
the  original  topic,  yet  all  times  adding  new  interest  and  making 
this  one  of  the  most  pleasant  meetings  held  for  some  time. 
Adjourned  to  meet  October  n,  1898. 

The  annual  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Dr. 
Leonard  Pearson  at  8  p.m.,  October  11,  1898,  with  the  following 
members  of  the  profession  present  :  Drs.  B.  S.  Muir,  W.  H.  Hos¬ 
kins,  H.  P.  Eves,  S.  J.  J.  Harger,  W.  H.  Ridge,  C.  J.  Marshall, 
Chas.  T.  Goentner,  B.  M.  Ranch,  J.  M.  Mecray,  W.  H.  Shaw,  J. 
D.  Houldsworth,  J.  W.  Adams,  Leonard  Pearson,  R.  A.  Hummel, 
and  W.  L.  Rhoads,  also  Mr.  R.  A.  Pearson.  After  the  roll-call 
the  reading  of  the  minutes  was  dispensed  with.  Dr.  John  J. 
Repp  was  elected  to  active  membership  and  introduced  to  those 
present.  It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Hoskins  and  carried  that  the  in¬ 
coming  President  appoint  a  Legislative  Committee  of  five  (5), 
with  recommendations  that  they  pay  particular  attention  to  any 
legislation  regarding  the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine  in 
the  State  ;  also  questions  on  meat  and  milk  inspection.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  Secretary’s  appeal  for  information  regarding  the 
early  history,  etc.,  of  the  u  K.  V.  M.  A.,”  it  was  voted  that  the 
incoming  President  appoint  a  committee  of  three  (3)  original 
members  to  procure  the  original  minute  book,  if  possible  ;  if 
not  to  make  a  report  from  memory  of  the  origin,  etc.,  of  K.  V. 
M.  A.,  said  report  to  be  embodied  in  the  reprint  of  Constitution, 
By-laws,  etc.  The  President  asked  for  a  report  from  committee 
appointed  at  January  meeting  to  ascertain  truth  of  statements 
on  milkmen’s  display  card,  saying  dairies  were  under  veterinary 
sanitary  supervision.  After  their  report  they  were  instructed  to 
give  a  written  report  at  January  meeting.  The  Treasurer  being 
absent,  no  report  was  made. 
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The  Secretary’s  report  showed  a  balance  of  $10.69  his 
hands  after  the  payment  of  all  bills.  Dr.  Ridge  was  now  called 
upon  to  read  his  paper  on  “  CEsophagotomy.”  This  paper  was 
received  with  much  interest  and  the  discussion  brought  forth 
many  means  of  treatment  before  performing  the  operation, 
among  which  veratrin  and  pilocarpine  were  prominent. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Muir  now  read  a  paper  on  u  Hypodermic  Cathar¬ 
tics,”  which  was  based  upon  a  series  of  experiments  made  at  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  the  University  under  his  personal  su¬ 
pervision.  It  was  made  not  alone  as  a  clinical  illustration,  but 
more  for  a  further  advancement  in  the  art  and  science  of  the  use 
of  hypodermic  cathartics.  His  paper  finishes  as  follows  :  u  We 
find  on  consulting  the  table  that  barium  chloride  acts  quickly 
from  one  to  nine  (1  to  9)  minutes,  causes  large  quantities  of 
faeces  to  be  voided,  does  not  cause  pain,  and  the  action  ceases  in 
from  1  to  3  hours.  Physostigmine  sulphate  causes  abdominal 
pain,  is  longer  producing  evacuations,  its  action  lasts  from  2  to 
4  hours,  causes  expulsion  of  large  quantities  of  faeces,  mucus 
and  flatus,  while  arecoline  acts  quickly,  it  causes  more  pain  than 
either  of  the  other  salts  ;  action  lasts  longer,  from  3  to  5  hours  ; 
amount  of  faeces  voided  small  and  never  very  soft,  but  produces 
profuse  flow  of  saliva,  an  involuntary  dripping  of  urine.”  After 
considerable  discussion  on  this  valuable  paper,  the  association 
took  up  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  the 
following  results  :  President,  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson  ;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  H.  P.  Eves ;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Charles  T.  Goentner  ; 
Secretary,  Dr.  W.  U.  Rhoads  ;  Censors,  Drs.  W.  H.  Hoskins,  J. 
W.  Marshall,  J.  W.  Adams,  W.  H.  Ridge  and  Thomas  B.  Rayner. 
After  election  of  officers,  the  association  adjourned  to  meet  No¬ 
vember  8th.  The  application  of  Dr.  John  J.  Repp  for  active 
membership  having  been  favorably  acted  on  by  the  Board  of  Cen¬ 
sors  was  now  voted  upon  and  he  was  unanimously  elected  to 
membership. 

The  November  meeting  was  called  to  order  on  the  8th,  by 
President  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson,  with  the  following  members 
of  the  profession  present  :  Drs.  H.  P.  Eves,  C.  Williams,  S.  J.  J. 
Harger,  J.  D.  Houldsworth,  C.  J.  Marshall,  E.  M.  Ranck,  W.  H. 
Hoskins,  Leonard  Pearson,  E.  H.  Landis,  W.  G.  Shaw,  J.  W. 
Adams,  W.  L.  Rhoads,  also  Mr.  R.  A.  Pearson.  President  Pear¬ 
son  announced  his  committees  for  the  year  as  follows  :  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Programme — Drs.  W.  L.  Rhoads,  J.  J.  Repp,  and  J. 
W.  Adams;  Committee  on  History — Drs.  C.  Goentner,  W.  H. 
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Hoskins  and  W.  B.  E.  Miller ;  Committee  on  Legislation — 
Drs.  W.  H.  Hoskins,  F.  S.  Allen,  W.  S.  Hooker,  James  B. 
Rayner,  and  W.  H.  Ridge  ;  Investigation  Committee  (continued) 
— Drs.  C.  J.  Marshall,  J.  D.  Houldsworth,  Charles  Eintz. 

After  the  general  routine  of  business,  Dr.  E.  H.  Landis  gave 
some  interesting  reminiscences  of  army  life  during  the  late  war, 
showing  the  standing  of  the  army  veterinarian  and  the  reason 
therefor.  Their  appointment  is  due  invariably  to  political  in¬ 
fluence  and  after  being  appointed  the  graduate  has  no  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  prove  that  qualified  men  are  superior  to  bricklayers 
or  mule-drivers,  as  they  have  no  facilities,  no  drugs  nor  medi¬ 
cines,  and  worse  than  no  authority.  He  told  to  what  a  great 
extent  nitrate  of  potassium  was  used  and  with  what  dire  effect ; 
also  of  the  elaborate  and  far  from  efficient  mallein  test  made. 
Glanders  and  distemper  were  diagnosed  as  the  same  to  simplify 
treatment.  He  gave  some  examples  of  reports  made  to  heads  of 
departments.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Dr.  Landis  and 
it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  we  as  an  association  do  all  pos¬ 
sible  to  improve  this  condition  of  affairs.  Dr.  Pearson  now 
spoke  on  the  standing  of  army  veterinarians  in  foreign  countries 
and  the  step  promotion  through  which  they  came.  He  gave 
the  French  the  credit  of  having  the  best  mounted  cavalry  of  the 
world.  He  then  gave  a  talk  on  u  Gems  and  Germs  from  Ger¬ 
many.”  He  spoke  of  the  great  activity  there  in  veterinary  work, 
of  the  complete  system  under  which  they  work  free  from  poli¬ 
tical  influence.  He  also  spoke  of  our  inadequate  meat  and  milk 
inspection  and  cited  the  loss  of  100,000  hogs  in  Cumberland 
County  from  hog  cholera  and  of  the  losses  to  our  local  cattle 
feeders  through  inadequate  means  of  stopping  Texas  fever.  His 
talk  was  instructive  and  full  of  humor.  The  Investigation  Com¬ 
mittee  now  made  a  report,  and  Dr.  Charles  Williams  gave  a  brief 
resume  of  veterinary  and  sanitary  inspection  of  milk  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Mr.  R.  A.  Pearson  spoke  of  laws  and  ordinances  gov¬ 
erning  inspection  of  milk  in  different  municipalities.  The  Board 
of  Censors  having  favorably  passed  upon  the  application  of  Dr. 
W.  G.  Shaw  for  active  membership,  it  was  now  voted  upon  by 
the  association,  and  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  membership. 
Meeting  adjourned  to  meet  December  13,  1898. 

The  December  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  W.  S. 
Kooker,  President  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson  and  Vice-President  Eves 
being  absent.  Those  who  were  there  at  roll-call  or  came  in 
later  were  :  Drs.  Francis  Bridge,  H.  P.  Eves,  C.  Williams,  Janies 
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M.  Mecray,  Otto  Von  Lang,  J.  J.  Repp,  W.  G.  Shaw,  George 
Felton,  John  Rayner,  James  T.  McAnnlty,  J.  W.  Adams,  E.  M. 
Ranch,  S.  J.  J.  Harger,  Otto  G.  Noack,  W.  H.  Ridge,  W.  L. 
Rhoads,  H.  D.  Hackler,  W.  H.  Hoskins,  W.  H.  Super  and  C.  J. 
Marshall.  After  the  general  routine  of  business,  the  subject  for 
discussion  (“  Founder  ”)  was  taken  up  by  Dr.  Charles  Williams, 
who  held  that  a  horse  must  first  have  some  systematic  or  consti¬ 
tutional  disturbance,  and  founder  was  blit  a  sequel  to  these,  and 
•  not  a  primary  trouble.  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Bridge,  and  the 
discussion  was  entered  into  with  zest  by  everyone,  and  the 
causes,  conditions,  cures,  etc.,  were  varied  and  well  worth  being 
considered.  The  causes  were  given  as  over  driving,  chilling  by 
draft,  water  or  feeding ;  others  cited  cases  of  mares  running  in 
field  with  foal  and  others  after  abortion  and  also  after  parturition. 
It  was  divided  into  two  forms,  chilling  and  rheumatoid.  It  was 
claimed  to  be  often  confounded  with  tenosynovitis  and  myositis. 
The  treatment  varied  ;  there  were  advocates  of  purging,  and 
those  who  were  against  it.  Remedies  were  from  large  and  re¬ 
peated  doses  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  aconite,  aloes,  calomel, 
fleam,  salol,  pilocarpine,  salicylic  acid,  acetaniled,  and  iodide  of 
potassium.  Some  advocate  hot  water  and  others  use  ice-water 
only. 

The  question  of  horn  growth  was  considered  and  the  best 
methods  of  softening  and  growing  hoofs.  Dr.  Hoskins  spoke  of 
an  operation  done  by  Dr.  Lyford  at  the  national  meeting.  Dr. 
Adams  having  spent  some  time  with  Dr.  Eyford,  fully  explained 
the  operation,  but  did  not  think  it  anything  wonderful  or  new. 
The  discussion  was  now  closed,  and  Dr.  Harger  exhibited  an 
interesting  specimen  of  impaction  of  descending  portion  of  large 
colon  of  Newfoundland  dog,  said  impaction  was  one  foot  long 
by  four  inches  through  ;  the  contents  were  pulpy  and  fibrous  ; 
the  dog  had  suffered  with  constipation  for  two  years,  but  had 
good  appetite  till  within  two  days  of  his  death.  Dr.  Ridge  re¬ 
ported  case  of  abdominal  abscess  in  weanling  colt.  There  was 
some  discussion  as  to  the  best  way  to  improve  meat  and  milk 
inspection  in  Philadelphia ;  also  the  rank  and  standing  of  the 
Army  veterinarian.  It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  a  press 
committee  of  three  ;  also  a  committee  of  three  to  look  after  the 
heads  of  departments  (official)  be  appointed  for  these  and  other 
matters  which  relate  to  appointments.  Press  Committee,  Drs. 
Leonard  Pearson,  Hoskins  and  Rhoads.  Official  Committee, 
Drs.  J.  W.  Adams,  C.  J.  Marshall  and  F.  Bridge.  Meeting  ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  January  io,  1899. 
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The  January  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Dr. 
Pearson  on  the  ioth,  at  8.30,  with  the  following  members  of 
the  profession  present  :  Drs.  S.  J.  J.  Harger,  Charles  Williams, 
Wm.  Ridge,  W.  G.  Shaw,  B.  M.  Underhill,  H.  D.  Hackler, 
Leonard  Pearson,  M.  W.  Drake,  E.  M.  Ranck,  J.  D.  Houlds- 
worth,  C.  J.  Marshall,  W.  L.  Rhoads,  S.  McClure,  W.  H.  Hos¬ 
kins.  After  the  roll-call  and  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting,  Dr.  Hoskins,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Legislation,  made  a  report,  urging  all  to  make  a  concerted 
movement  to  assist  in  the  gaining  of  rank  for  the  army  veteri¬ 
narian.  Further  plans  were  discussed  for  raising  from  the 
profession  in  Pennsylvania  the  $ 200  pledged  by  the  Keystone 
to  aid  in  this  work.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Veteri¬ 
nary  Medical  Association  was  talked  of  and  a  committee  of 
three  (Drs.  W.  L.  Rhoads,  J.  D.  Houldsworth  and  W.  G.  Shaw) 
appointed  to  represent  the  K.  V.  M.  A.  in  the  entertainment  of 
the  State  Association.  Dr.  J.  J.  Repp,  having  left  the  city, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Marshall  was  appointed  to  act  on  the  Programme 
Committee.  Dr.  S.  J.  J.  Harger  was  introduced,  and  gave  a 
very  interesting  talk  011  “Cribbing,  its  Causes  and  Cure.”  He 
spoke  of  numerous  mechanical  methods  for  preventing  this  vice 
and  fully  described  the  operative  treatment  for  its  alleviation 
or  cure,  viz.,  the  resection  of  the  eleventh  pair  of  cranial  nerves, 
or  the  resection  of  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles. 
He  reported  four  cases  operated  upon — first,  resection  of  two 
muscles  in  front  of  neck  ;  case  improved  but  not  cured  ;  second, 
roan  gelding,  same  operation,  improved  but  not  cured  ;  third 
and  fourth  cases,  resection  of  muscles  and  spinal  accessory 
nerves  ;  this  has  proved  a  cure  in  each  case  up  to  present  time  ; 
while  operation  has  not  been  done  long,  cannot  say  what  the 
final  result  will  be.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  Dr.  Harger 
for  his  very  able  and  instructive  talk.  Dr.  Pearson  reported 
three  cases,  which  had  been  operated  upon  in  Professor  Dieker- 
hofFs  clinic  of  Berlin,  by  the  resection  of  muscles  only.  He 
says  the  double  operation  is  original  with  Dr.  Harger.  Dr. 
Pearson  now  reported  a  series  of  cases  in  southern  portion  of 
the  State  which  caused  the  death  of  150  to  250  cattle  on  60  or 
70  farms  ;  they  die  in  convulsions  in  from  four  to  twelve  hours 
after  first  noticed  ;  the  trouble  led  them  to  diagnose  it  as  corn 
stalk  disease,  so  far  as  known  in  this  country ;  it  is  said  to  kill 
ten  to  twenty  thousand  in  Kansas  every  year.  Dr.  Rhoads  and 
Dr.  Ridge  each  reported  cases  very  similar  to  those  reported  by 
Dr.  Pearson.  Dr.  Ridge  continued  his  report  of  abdominal  ab- 
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scess  in  colt.  Dr.  Hoskins  told  why  it  was  of  interest  to  the 
individual  taxpayer  to  have  the  army  veterinarian  a  commis¬ 
sioned  officer.  Dr.  Pearson  appointed  Drs.  Hoskins,  C.  J. 
Marshall  and  J.  D.  Houldsworth  a  committee  to  draft  resolutions 
of  sympathy  and  condolence  and  forward  the  same  to  Dr. 
Thomas  B.  Rayner.  Dr.  Houldsworth  spoke  of  the  great  good 
done  by  our  State  Veterinarian  and  moved  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  selected  to  act  for  the  Keystone  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  in  any  movement  toward  having  him  reappointed  for 
another  term.  He  then  selected  Drs.  Hoskins,  Marshall  and 
Adams  as  that  committee.  It  was  then  suggested  that  Dr. 
Houldsworth  also  consider  himself  one  of  the  said  committee. 
The  meeting  now  adjourned  to  meet  February  14,  1899. 

The  February  meeting  was  not  held  as  the  profession,  with 
the  rest  of  humanity,  was  snow  bound  by  the  blizzard. 

W.  E.  Rhoads,  D.  V.  S.,  Secretary . 

VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW 

YORK  COUNTY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  March  1,  1899,  at  8-3°  P-  M.,  Presi¬ 
dent  Robertson  in  the  chair.  The  following  members  present 
at  roll-call  :  Drs.  Amling,  Bretlierton,  Bell,  J.  S.  Cattanach,  Jr., 
Clayton,  Delaney,  Ellis,  Gill,  Grenside,  Goubeaud,  Hanson, 
Keller,  O’Shea  and  Robertson.  Among  the  visitors  present 
were  Prof.  W.  E.  Williams,  New  York  State  College,  Dr. 
Howe,  of  Ohio,  and  Dr.  Dubois,  of  New  York  City. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  ap¬ 
proved. 

Report  of  Board  of  Censors. — Dr.  C.  E.  Clayton,  chairman, 
reported  that  the  Board  held  an  application  for  membership  from 
Cyrus  H.  Dubois,  D.  V.  S.,  of  21 1  W.  76th  St.,  graduate  of 
American  Veterinary  College,  class  1896,  but  as  a  quorum  was 
not  present,  action  upon  it  would  have  to  be  deferred  until  the 
next  meeting.  Report  was  accepted. 

Papers. — Dr.  Clayton  then  read  a  paper  entitled  u  Median 
Neurectomy.  *  After  listening  to  Dr.  Clayton’s  paper,  it  was 
regularly  moved  and  seconded  that  the  By-laws  be  suspended 
and  the  visitors  have  the  freedom  of  the  floor  in  the  discussion. 
Carried. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Dr.  Bell  introducing  Prof. 


*  Published  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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Williams,  of  Ithaca,  who  indulged  in  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the 
operation  described  in  Dr.  Clayton’s  paper.  Dr.  Howe,  of 
Ohio,  was  requested  by  the  chair  to  engage  in  the  discussion, 
but  stated  that  he  had  never  performed  the  operation  or  seen  it 
performed,  but  gave  his  results  from  low  plantar  neurotomy, 
which  he  stated  were  most  satisfactory  and  that  he  had  per¬ 
formed  it  on  great  numbers  of  horses — giving  it  precedence  over 
high  plantar.  While  the  discussion  by  the  members  was  ani¬ 
mated  and  interesting  it  could  not  become  very  general,  as  but 
few  present  had  performed  the  operation.  Moved  and  seconded 
that  a  vote  or  thanks  be  extended  to  Dr.  Clayton  for  his  most 
excellent  essay.  Carried. 

Committee  on  Legislation. — Dr.  O’Shea,  Chairman,  reported 
that  two  bills  to  amend  the  present  State  law  and  reopen  the 
registration  books  to  quacks,  had  already  been  passed  in  the 
Assembly  and  gone  into  the  Senate,  and  a  third  one  was  still  in 
the  Assembly.  He  also  called  the  attention  of  the  association 
to  Bill  No.  650,  entitled  u  A.11  act  in  relation  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  State  live  stock  sanitary  commission,  and  to  provide 
for  the  control  and  suppression  of  tuberculosis  and  other  dan¬ 
gerous  diseases  of  domestic  animals,”  *  and  stated  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  desired  to  get  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  as  to  whether 
they  approved  or  disapproved  of  the  bill  as  a  whole,  or  any  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  bill.  After  free  discussion,  it  was  moved  by  Dr. 
Clayton  that  the  association  approve  the  bill,  after  amending 
that  part  of  Section  1  that  relates  to  appointments,  so  as  to 
make  all  the  appointments  therein  subject  to  civil  service  ex¬ 
amination.  Seconded  ;  carried. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  meeting  adjourn.  Carried. 

Robert  W.  Elris,  D.  V.  S.,  Secretary. 

VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  UNIVERSITY  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  December  9,  1898,  at  8  P.  M. 
Mr.  Gelbert  was  appointed  critic.  The  programme  of  the  even¬ 
ing  consisted  of  address  by  Prof.  S.  J.  J.  Harger,  the  subject 
being  u  Saline  Transfusions,”  which  was  ably  handled  by  Prof. 
Harger,  he  also  demonstrating  the  method  of  injection.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  extended  him. 

The  greater  part  of  the  meeting  was  consumed  in  transact¬ 
ing  the  business  of  the  association. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  10.20  P.  M. 


*  This  bill  was  printed  in  lull  in  March  Review. 
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Meeting  was  called  to  order  December  16,  at  8.05  p.  m.  After 
transacting  a  few  business  matters  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the 
University  restaurant,  where  the  annual  banquet  was  held. 
Among  those  present  were  Drs.  J.  W.  Adams,  S.  J.  J.  Harger, 
W.  Horace  Hoskins  and  Wrn.  G.  Shaw.  Owing  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  Dean,  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson,  from  town,  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  be  present.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  banquet  was 
a  success  and  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  enjoyable 
affairs  of  college  life,  as  it  carried  out  the  old  adage — u  A  little 
nonsense  now  and  then  is  enjoyed  by  the  wisest  men.” 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  January  15,  1899,  at  8  P.  M. 
This  meeting  was  important  from  the  fact  that  the  officers  for 
the  second  term  were  elected.  The  gentlemen  honored  on  this 
occasion  were  Mr.  Hoopes,  ’99,  President ;  Mr.  Miller,  ’99,  Vice- 
President  ;  Mr.  Kerns,  ’99,  Treasurer.  Messrs.  Jacobs,  ’99, 
Young,  ’00,  Stehle,  ’00,  Walters,  ’00,  were  elected  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 

Dr.  Hoskins  addressed  the  meeting,  his  subject  being  “  Vet¬ 
erinary  Legislation.”  His  address  was  short  but  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  all. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  February  3  at  8.10  p.  m.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  appointed  critic.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by 
Dr.  J.  W.  Harshberger,  subject  being  u  Aspects  of  Spanish  Bull 
Fights  and  Cock  Fights.”  This  lecture  was  extremely  inter¬ 
esting.  He  also  demonstrated  this  talk  by  photos  collected  dur¬ 
ing  one  of  his  trips  to  Mexico.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended 
Dr.  Harshberger. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  9.30  p.  m. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  Feb.  17,  at  8  p.  m.  Mr.  Hughes 
was  appointed  critic.  Literary  programme  of  the  evening  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  paper  on  “  The  Analysis  of  Milk,”  by  Mr.  Jacobs. 
This  paper  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  members,  as  Mr. 
Jacobs  made  matters  very  plain. 

Next  in  order  was  the  debate,  the  subject  being  “ Resolved , 
That  the  Vaccine  Treatment  for  Anthrax  Should  Be  Abolished.” 
Affirmative — Messrs.  Newcomer,  ’99;  Horner,  00;  Bassler,  ’01. 
Negative — Messrs.  Taylor,  ’99  ;  Phillips,  ’oo ;  Carlisle,  ’01. 
The  judges  were  Messrs.  Miller,  Young  and  Shore.  They 
decided  in  favor  of  the  affirmative.  The  society  as  a  body 
decided  in  favor  of  the  negative.  The  general  discussion  was 
very  good. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  9.30  p.  M. 

L.  A.  Nolan,  Secretary. 
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MONTREAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  January  26th 
in  the  Library  of  the  college,  Dr.  Clias.  McEachran  presiding. 
Drs.  Alloway,  McCarry,  Mullins  and  Sugden  were  also  present. 

Mr.  Kayto  reported  some  very  interesting  cases  of  the 
broncho-pneumonia  form  of  distemper  in  dogs  which  had  come 
under  his  care  during  the  past  summer.  These  had  all  been 
treated  and  made  good  recoveries. 

After  these  had  been  discussed,  the  Chairman  called  upon 
Mr.  Henderson  for  his  paper  on  “  The  Qualified  Veterinarian 
versus  the  Charlatan,”  which  excited  a  very  animated  discus¬ 
sion,  it  finally  being  decided  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
coming  Alumni  meeting  next  month,  after  which  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

A  regular  meeting  was  held  011  February  9th,  Dr.  Baker 
presiding.  Mr.  Gellatly  reported  a  very  interesting  case  of 
flatulent  colic  which  he  had  treated  with  good  success.  This 
was  followed  by  an  essay  by  Mr.  McGregor  on  “Actinomycosis.”' 
These  subjects  excited  a  very  interesting  discussion,  followed 
by  an  address  by  the  Chairman,  after  which  the  meeting  ad¬ 
journed.  Jas.  McGregor,  Sec.-Trects. 


MISSOURI  VALLEY  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

We  regret  that  the  crowded  state  of  our  pages  necessitates 
the  postponement  of  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
late  meeting  of  this  progressive  association.  We  have  received 
from  Secretary  Heck  a  copy  of  all  the  papers  read,  together 
with  a  stenographic  report  of  the  discussions,  and  will  begin 
their  publication  in  the  May  issue.  In  a  private  letter  Dr.  Heck 
says  :  u  For  the  past  two  years  I  have  written  you  after  each  of 
our  meetings  that  we  had  just  held  the  best  session  in  our  his¬ 
tory,  and  now  I  expect  it  is  getting  to  be  an  old  thing  and  you 
are  tired  of  it ;  but  I  assure  you,  Doctor,  I  have  told  you  the 
truth,  and  the  last  one  was  the  very  best  we  ever  held.  When 
you  get  together  sixty  or  more  veterinary  men  at  one  meeting 
it  begins  to  assume  the  proportions  of  the  U.  S.  V.  M.  A.,  and 
certainly  but  few  societies  in  this  country  can  boast  of  such 
attendance.  We  are  alive!  we  are  rustling!  we  are  trying 
to  improve  ourselves,  and  by  constant  effort  we  think  we  are 
succeeding.  In  the  discussion  as  handed  you  is  the  stenographic 
reports  I  think  you  will  notice  improvement  in  the  discus- 
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sion  as  a  whole.  Our  programme  was  issued  two  weeks  before 
the  meeting,  which  gave  time  for  the  members  to  post  up  on 
the  topics  for  discussion  ;  thus  we  avoided  much  ‘  soft  stuff  ’ 
from  those  who  are  always  ready  to  talk  but  know  nothing  of 
real  importance.” 


AMERICAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary  Stewart  writes  the  Review,  that  resident  State 
Secretaries  are  actively  working  in  the  interest  of  the  meeting 
to  be  held  in  New  York  City,  and  through  their  efforts  a  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  have  been  promised.  Dr.  C.  C.  McLean,  of  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.,  will  contribute  a  paper  on  “  Dairying  from  a  Pure 
Milk  Standpoint,”  with  a  practical  demonstration  of  milk  test¬ 
ing.  Dr.  W.  Horace  Hoskins  will  present  a  paper  on  a  practi¬ 
cal  subject,  as  will  also  Dr.  John  J.  Repp,  of  Ames,  la. 

President  Clement  has  made  the  following  appointments  as 
Resident  State  Secretaries  :  Colorado,  Dr.  Chas.  Gresswell,  Mont¬ 
clair,  Denver ;  Wisconsin,  Dr.  R.  H.  Harrison,  206  Thirteenth 
St.,  Milwaukee  ;  Kansas,  Dr.  W.  H.  Richards,  Emporia  ;  Mary¬ 
land,  Dr.  E.  C.  Fox,  2823  Huntingdon  St.,  Baltimore  ;  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Dr.  Benj.  D.  Pierce,  27  Sanford  St.,  Springfield.  The 
latter  three  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  resignations. 

Several  Tennessee  veterinarians  have  already  communicated 
their  intention  to  attend  the  meeting  in  New  York  to  Resident 
Secretary  Plaskett. 


NEWS  AND  ITEMS. 


Dr.  W.  W.  Johnston,  B.  A.  I.,  South  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  is 
absent  on  sick  leave. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Patterson,  recent  graduate  of  Kansas  City  Vet¬ 
erinary  College,  has  opened  an  office  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Dr.  King,  of  Cincinnati  Veterinary  College  fame,  has 
located  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  for  the  practice  of  human  medicine. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  from  the  publisher  that  Prof.  Han¬ 
son’s  “  Equine  Pathology  ”  is  meeting  with  a  satisfactory  sale. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Ramsay,  of  Mexico,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  a 
federal  meat  inspector  and  has  reported  for  duty  at  So.  Omaha, 
Neb. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Heck,  the  efficient  Secretary  of  the  Missouri 
Valley  V.  M.  Association,  has  been  on  the  sick  list  as  a  result  of 
vaccination. 
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Dr.  Jos.  M.  Good,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  force  of  the  B.  A.  I.  employees  at  South  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

Bishop,  the  celebrated  veterinary  dentist,  who  in  recent 
years  kept  a  hostelry  on  the  Coney  Island  Boulevard,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  died  in  October. 

Dr.  John  J.  Moynahan,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  mayor  of  that  city  inspector  of  animals  and  pro¬ 
visions  at  a  salary  of  $500  per  year. 

Dr.  Munroe  B.  Miller,  of  New  York,  has  accepted  appoint¬ 
ment  as  meat  inspector  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and 
is  stationed  at  Kansas  City.  Dr.  Miller  served  in  the  commis¬ 
sary  department  of  the  army  during  the  war  with  Spain. 

High  Praise  from  High  Source. — “  The  Review  is  a 

noble  exponent  of  the  veterinary  profession  in  this  country,  and 

should  be  a  vade  mecurn  to  everv  American  veterinarian. ” — 

»/ 

Dr.  IV.  J.  Martin ,  President  Illinois  State  V.  M.  Association , 
Kankakee ,  III. 

Canine  Statistics  in  France. — According  to  the  Se- 
maine  Veterinaire  recent  statistics  made  by  official  regulations 
show  that  there  exists  in  France  2,960,000  dogs.  Among  them 
800,000  are  u  chiens  de  luxe.”  Compared  to  the  population,  it 
makes  7  dogs  for  each  100  inhabitants. 

Dr.  W.  H.  GribblE,  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  the  efficient  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Ohio  State  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  who  for 
a  year  or  so  has  owned  and  operated  a  steam  laundry  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  practice,  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  burned  out 
in  his  commercial  enterprise  without  a  cent’s  insurance  on  the 
plant. 

An  examination  of  veterinary  surgeons  was  held  in  New 
York  City  on  February  15th  to  secure  an  eligible  list  from 
which  to  select  a  number  of  practitioners  for  the  consolidated 
street  cleaning  department,  which  will  employ  more  than  five 
hundred  horses  ;  for  inspectors  for  the  Health  Department,  and 
other  positions.  Twenty-eight  took  the  examination. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Williams,  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College,  paid  a  flying  trip  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York  during 
the  latter  part  of  February,  visiting  the  various  veterinary  col¬ 
leges.  On  March  1st  he  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  New 
York  County  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  and  entered 
heartily  into  the  discussion  of  the  paper  on  “  Median  Neurec¬ 
tomy.” 

Michigan  Veterinary  Bill. — A  letter  from  Dr.  Herbert 
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F.  Palmer,  of  Brooklyn,  Mich.,  under  date  of  March  14,  says  : 
“  We  expect  our  bill  to  protect  the  title  of  Veterinary  Surgeon 
will  be  passed  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature.  The  bill  has 
already  been  reported  back  to  the  House  with  a  recommend  that 
it  be  passed.  There  seems  to  be  no  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Legislature.” 

The  thoroughbred  stallion,  Hanover,  by  Hindoo,  who  won 
world-wide  fame  as  a  race-horse  under  the  colors  of  the  Dwyer 
Bros.,  when  he  developed  navicularthritis,  was  nerved,  retired 
to  the  stud  of  Milton  Young,  who  paid  $25,000  for  him,  and 
recently  developed  inflammation  in  the  coronary  region  from 
bruising  of  the  tissues  while  pawing  at  the  approach  of  feeding 
time,  was  destroyed  by  being  chloroformed  on  March  23. 

H.  L.  Ramacciotti,  D.  V.  S.,of  Omaha,  Neb.,  whom  all  at¬ 
tendants  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  U.  S.  V.  M.  A.  well  remem¬ 
ber  for  his  untiring  devotion  to  their  social  pleasure  while  so¬ 
journing  in  the  Nebraskan  metropolis,  has  been  presented  by 
the  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  Commissioners  with  a  diploma 
and  bronze  medal  for  services  in  promoting  the  success  of  the 
exposition.  The  Doctor  feels  very  proud  of  the  honor. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
of  New  York  County  Dr.  H.  D.  Gill  will  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject  of  “The  Important  Veterinary  Events  of  Next  Septem¬ 
ber,”  referring  to  the  “  Veterinary  Jubilee”  which  is  to  occur 
in  New  York  City  during  the  second  week  of  that  month,  when 
no  less  than  six  associations  will  convene  in  Gotham.  Dr.  R. 
S.  MacKellar  will  present  the  subject  of  “  Paraldehyde  in  Veter¬ 
inary  Practice.” 

Veterinarian  J.  R.  Shaw,  of  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  his  leg  fractured  on  January  30th,  by  being 
thrown  from  his  buggy  as  the  result  of  a  collision  with  a  hack. 
At  the  date  of  our  information  the  patient  was  well  on  the  road 
to  recovery,  his  friend,  Dr.  W.  T.  Monsarrat,  being  in  charge  of 
his  practice.  By  the  way,  this  reminds  us  that  Review  read¬ 
ers  are  promised  a  letter  from  Dr.  Monsarrat  descriptive  of  vet¬ 
erinary  matters  in  Uncle  Sam’s  new  possession. 

About  Dipping  Cattle. — Chief  Salmon,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  answers  a  correspondent  in  the  Breeder's 
Gazette ,  of  February,  by  saying  that  the  Government  will  not 
recognize  dipping  at  any  place  unless  a  permit  has  been  issued 
for  the  establishment  of  a  dipping  vat  and  an  inspector  stationed 
there  to  see  that  the  dipping  is  properly  done.  He  also  an¬ 
nounces  that  all  dipping  is  suspended  for  the  present  on  account 
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of  the  injury  to  cattle  which  occurred  in  carrying  out  this  opera¬ 
tion  last  fall ;  but  that  experiments  are  being  conducted  to  secure 
a  dip  that  will  not  damage  the  animals.  When  this  has  been 
accomplished  public  notice  will  be  given  and  dipping  resumed. 
He  further  replies  to  a  query  as  to  the  danger  from  Texas  steers 
wintering  in  Kansas  that  it  will  depend  upon  the  severity  of 
the  weather — if  mild  there  is  danger  of  the  ticks  not  being 
destroyed. 

The  New  York  County  Society  protested  vigorously  to  the 
Health  Department  against  the  examination  of  any  but  veterina¬ 
rians  for  the  position  of  meat  inspectors,  especially  since  the 
questions  submitted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  con¬ 
tained  many  purely  technical  and  professional  questions.  The 
answer  was  the  u  deadly  gleam,”  with  the  assurance  that  they 
were  powerless,  since  the  appointments  could  only  be  made 
from  the  list  furnished  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

Efficacy  of  the  New  Texas  Fever  Dip. — Dr.  Salmon, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment,  says  that  official  reports  received  concerning  the 
Texas  cattle  shipped  to  Rockford,  Ill.,  after  having  been  dipped 
at  Fort  Worth  on  July  22,  indicate  that  the  dipping  solution  is 
efficacious.  While  it  is  stated  that  several  of  the  animals  died 
en  roitte  their  death  was  probably  due  to  overcrowding  in  the 
cars  and  not  to  the  fever  tick  or  any  injurious  effect  of  the  dip¬ 
ping  solution.  Dr.  Salmon  says  that  the  department  agent  has 
reported  that  the  Texas  cattle  were  free  of  ticks  upon  arrival  at 
Rockford.  Dr.  Norgaard,  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  has 
left  the  city  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  bunch  of  Texas  cattle  dipped  at  Fort  Worth  and  shipped  to 
Rockford.  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  officials  here  that  the 
new  dip  will  effectually  remove  the  fever  tick  and  permit  the 
shipment  of  Southern  cattle  to  Northern  States  for  fattening 
for  the  market. — [Breeder1  s  Gazette.) 

The  Inspection  of  Meats. — More  than  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  appropriation  made  this  year  by  Congress  for  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  goes  to  what  is  called  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  This  name  may  convey  only  a  vague  impression  to 
most  persons,  but  one  important  duty  of  the  bureau  is  that  of 
meat  inspection  ;  and  the  extent  to  which  this  task  is  now  car¬ 
ried  on  accounts  largely  for  the  outlay.  The  matter  becomes  of 
more  interest  since  the  Meat  Inspection  bill  passed  by  the  Bun- 
desrath  at  Berlin  restricts  the  importation  of  foreign  meats  to 
certain  ports  and  stations  in  order  to  facilitate  inspection,  while 
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it  has  been  proposed  to  appoint,  under  the  coming  legislation  of 
the  Reichstag  on  the  same  subject,  a  German  corps  of  inspectors, 
who  shall  go  to  such  places  as  Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  and 
there  examine  all  meats  destined  for  Germany,  issuing  certifi¬ 
cates  that  will  be  accepted  as  conclusive  in  that  country.  It  is 
urged  that  this  would  be  only  an  extension  of  our  system  of 
having  American  Consuls  legalize  in  Germany  exportations  to 
the  United  States.  But  whatever  Germany  may  do,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  official  inspection  here  already,  and  it  includes  all  the 
beef  and  the  greater  part  of  the  pork  sent  to  Europe,  although 
not  all  that  which  enters  into  interstate  commerce.  The  last 
fiscal  year’s  area  of  inspection  took  in  thirty-five  cities,  and  in¬ 
cluded  135  abattoirs,  besides  many  stockyards.  The  inspections 
covered  9,228,237  cattle,  10,028,287  sheep,  468,199  calves,  and 
31,610,675  hogs,  making  a  total  51,335,398  animals.  Of  these 
104  cattle,  741  sheep,  67  calves  and  9679  hogs,  a  total  of  10,591, 
were  condemned  at  abattoirs,  and  27,491  cattle,  9594  sheep, 
2439  calves  and  66,061  hogs,  a  total  of  105,585,  were  rejected 
in  stockyards.  There  were  9,025,291  more  animals  inspected 
that  year  than  the  previous  one,  and  15,417,919  more  than  the 
year  before  that.  The  number  of  animals  condemned  at  abat¬ 
toirs  was  3275  fewer  than  the  previous  year,  but  the  number 
rejected  in  stockyards  was  27,247  greater.  Of  the  total  inspec¬ 
tions  for  the  year  31,213,966  were  set  down  as  for  “official  abat¬ 
toirs  ”  in  the  cities  where  regular  inspections  are  made  and  20,- 
121,432  for  abattoirs  in  other  cities  and  for  miscellaneous  buy¬ 
ers.  Here  are  further  statistics  of  the  year’s  work  :  “  The  meat- 
inspection  tag  or  brand  was  placed  on  14,815,753  quarters  and 
968,014  pieces  of  beef,  5,448,477  carcasses  of  sheep,  217,010  car¬ 
casses  of  calves,  680,876  carcasses  of  hogs,  and  394,563  sacks  of 
pork.  The  meat-inspection  stamp  was  affixed  to  4,433,569 
packages  of  beef  products,  5163  packages  of  mutton,  and  10,- 
145,048  packages  of  hog  products,  of  which  374,131  contained 
microscopically  examined  pork.  The  number  of  cars  sealed 
containing  inspected  meat  for  shipment  to  packing  houses  and 
other  places  was  18,631.  There  were  issued  35,26 7  certificates 
for  meat  products  wdiich  had  received  the  ordinary  inspection. 
These  covered  exports,  comprising  1,256,716  quarters,  67,120 
pieces,  and  735,814  packages  of  beef,  weighing  339,650,091 
pounds  ;  5163  packages  of  mutton,  weighing  324,996  pounds  ; 
39,212  hog  carcasses,  and  653,564  packages  of  pork,  weighing 
244,956,482  pounds.  The  cost  of  this  work  was  $409,138.09, 
which  makes  an  average  of  0.8  cent  for  each  of  the  51,335,389 
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ante-mortem  inspections,  besides  covering  all  the  subsequent 
work  of  post-mortem  inspection,  tagging,  stamping,  etc.  The  cost 
of  inspection  has  been  growing  gradually  less  year  by  year.  The 
average  cost  per  head  was  4^  cents  in  1893,  1^  cents  in  1894, 
1. 1  cents  in  1895,  0.95  cent  in  1896  and  0.91  cent  in  1897.”  The 
number  of  pounds  of  microscopically  inspected  pork  sent  to 
countries  requiring  inspection  was  120,110,356,  against  only  42,- 
570,572  the  previous  year  ;  and  this  was  supplemented  by  161,- 
303  pounds  for  other  countries.  Again,  there  were  859,346  in¬ 
spections  of  American  cattle  for  export,  besides  some  Canadian, 
and  418,694  were  tagged,  with  1438  rejected,  while  the  actual 
number  of  cattle  exported  was  400,512.  Of  sheep  there  were 
297,71:9  inspections,  180  rejections,  and  147,907  actual  exports. 
There  were  also  inspections  of  177,772  cattle  and  64,207  sheep 
imported  from  Mexico.  These  figures  show  to  what  an  extent 
the  work  of  inspecting  meats  and  meat  products  has  already 
been  carried.  It  will  continue  to  increase  as  the  industry  of 
stock  raising,  both  for  home  and  foreign  consumption,  grows. 
— ( New  York  Sun ,  March  18.) 


PRACTICE  FOR  SALE. 

A  first  class  practice  for  Sale  in  Covington,  Kentucky.  Established  ten  years.  For 
further  information  regarding  terms,  reasons  for  selling,  etc.,  address  John  Graesel, 
V.  S.,  19  East  Eleventh  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 


SECRETARIES  OF  V.  H.  ASSOCIATIONS 

Can  make  money  for  themselves  and  do  much  good  to  their  profession  by  getting  up 
Subscription  Clubs  for  the  Review.  Write  us  for  club  rates  and  full  information. 


EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  REVIEW, 

whose  subscription  terminated  with  the  March  number  (closing  volume  XXII)  should  re¬ 
new  the  same  now.  We  must  not  lose  one. 


BACK  NUflBERS  REVIEW  FOR  SALE. 

Volumes  2,  4,  8,  9,  (complete)  ;  April,  ’79,  ’81,  ’82,  ’83  ;  May,  ’79,  81  ;  June,  ’79, 
’81  ;  July,  ’79,  ’81  ;  August,  ’79,  ’81,  ’83;  September,  ’79,  ’81,  ’83;  October,  ’79, 
’81  ;  November,  ’79,  ’81,  ’83;  December,  ’81,  ’82,  ’83;  January,  ’80,  ’82,  ’83,  ’84; 
February,  ’80,  ’83,  ’84  ;  March,  ’83,  ’84. 

Apply  C.  E.  C.,  141  West  54th  street,  New  York  City. 


BACK  NUiTBERS  REVIEWS  WANTED  AND  FOR  SALE. 

In  making  up  my  Reviews  to  be  bound  I  am  short  of  the  following  numbers  :  Vol. 
XIII,  July,  September,  October  ( 1889).  As  I  cannot  obtain  these  from  the  publishers, 
I  will  give  the  regular  rates  or  a  slight  advance,  or  will  exchange  any  of  the  following 
which  are  duplicated  in  my  file:  Vol.  XIV,  October  11890);  Vol.  XIX,  February, 
March,  and  April  (1896).  Address  Robert  W.  Ellis,  D.  V.  S.,  509  W.  I52d  Street, 
New  York  City. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  ILLINOIS  VETERINARY  BILL. 

We  very  cheerfully  give  space  to  the  communication  of 
Prof.  R.  A.  Merillat,  of  Chicago,  published  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  The  bill  referred  to  came  into  our  hands  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  writer  of  that  letter,  and  we  disclaim  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  working  at  cross  purposes  with  the  veterinary  profession 
of  Illinois.  When  this  bill  was  carefully  read  and  reread  by  us 
we  were  innocent  of  a  knowledge  that  it  had  been  endorsed  by 
the  associations  of  that  State,  and  submit  that  from  an  exterior 
view  one  would  hardly  think  that  it  could  have  been.  If, 
under  the  exigencies  of  the  political  situation  in  that  State,  the 
bill  in  question  is  the  best  that  can  be  enacted  it  is  a  matter 
resting  entirely  with  the  profession  there,  and  others  must  be 
satisfied.  It  would  appear,  however,  to  one  not  thoroughly 
versed  with  the  condition  of  affairs,  that  no  law  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  this  one.  We  as  thoroughly  negative  an  intention  to 
refer  to  the  present  State  Veterinarian  in  a  personal  sense.  He 
may  be  the  peer  of  his  predecessor,  or  his  superior.  We 
did  not  in  this  matter  refer  to  men,  but  to  methods,  and  the 
Review’s  reference  to  Dr.  Lovejoy  as  a  u  political  creature  ” 
was  in  the  sense  that  he  was  the  “  creation  ”  of  politics,  for 
surely  there  was  no  demand  on  the  part  of  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession  for  his  appointment  ;  but  he  was  forced  on  the  State  by 
virtue  of  that  peculiar  factor  in  politics  known  as  a  “  pull.” 
However  honorable  he  may  be  personally,  the  gifted  writer 
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of  the  communication  cannot  believe  that  he  could  have 
become  in  one  lifetime  as  proficient  in  the  intricate  propo¬ 
sitions  of  modern  scientific  medicine  as  though  he  had  received 
the  basis  of  his  education  within  the  walls  of  a  veterinary 
school,  and  he  will  not  claim  that  the  profession  in  his  State 
can  afford  to  place  in  the  most  important  position  a  non-grad¬ 
uate,  when  there  are  hundreds  of  men  who  would  honor  both  . 
the  post  and  profession  through  their  ability  to  direct  its  affairs 
along  scientific  lines. 

If  the  bill  means  literally  what  it  says  it  strikes  very  harshly 
upon  ears  which  are  accustomed  to  hear  clearer  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  educated  veterinarians  and  those  without  professional 
training.  If  it  means  that  it  does  not  intend  to  do  what  it 
claims  or  insinuates  that  it  will  do,  it  is  deceiving  the  law¬ 
makers  and  the  people.  If  that  commission  has  the  power  to 
license  a  candidate  who  has  never  attended  a  college,  or  in¬ 
dulged  in  practice,  the  law  puts  a  premium  of  $20  a  piece  on 
dishonesty,  whether  the  commission  accepts  it  or  not. 

We  reiterate,  that  the  measure  is  not  what  it  should  be,  and 
the  question  may  well  be  asked,  u  Is  it  not  better  to  have  no 
law  on  the  subject  than  the  one  proposed?” 


FACTORS  CONTRIBUTING  TO  VETERINARY  PRO¬ 
GRESS. 

To  any  intelligent  person  following  the  course  of  veterinary 
medicine  in  America,  a  very  rapid  improvement  in  men  and 
methods  must  be  apparent.  The  solution  of  many  problems  in 
sanitary  medicine  is  an  evident  indication  that  minds  are  active 
along  scientific  lines  and  that  ability  is  guiding  the  efforts  put 
forth.  To  illustrate  the  force  of  these  remarks  it  is  but  necessary 
to  refer  the  reader  to  the  address  delivered  by  President  Salmon 
at  the  opening  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  United  States  Veteri¬ 
nary  Medical  Association,  printed  in  full  in  the  Review  for  Oc¬ 
tober,  wherein  a  complete  resume  of  the  advance  made  in  this 
department  is  given.  In  the  character  of  the  associational  work 
being  done  we  get  further  evidence  of  the  permanent  progress 
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of  our  profession,  the  papers  presented  being  usually  the  result 
of  careful  reasoning  upon  subjects  of  intelligent  observation  and 
experiment,  while  the  discussions  thereon  reflect  the  fertility  of 
active  brains.  The  profession  is  forcing  public  appreciation 
and  respect  largely  through  the  dignity,  education  and  upright¬ 
ness  of  its  members,  who  have  expunged  the  u  horsey  ”  or 
u  sporting  ”  element  in  their  personality,  which  was  at  one  time 
thought  to  be  an  inseparable  accompaniment. 

What  are  the  factors  operating  to  produce  these  results  ? 
Greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  schools  of  veterinary  medicine,  which 
have  gradually  increased  their  requirements  of  preliminary  edu¬ 
cation  until  it  has  reached  that  point  when  an  accepted  student 
must  be  a  man  of  fair  education — the  basis  of  all  progress. 
When  once  in  the  profession  this  educated  veterinarian  finds 
ready  to  increase  his  accomplishments  the  veterinary  association 
and  the  professional  journal,  and,  availing  himself  of  either  or 
both,  is  carried  onward  in  an  irresistible  stream  that  flows  toward 
perfection  of  knowledge  and  reward  of  merit.  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  writer  that  the  grasping  of  the  opportunities  thus  offered 
are  as  essential  to  the  completeness  of  veterinary  education  as 
the  school  is  to  its  incipiency. 

New  York  Horse  Deaeers  declare  that  not  since  1892  has 
there  been  anything  like  the  inquiry  for  horses  that  there  is  this 
spring,  with  good  prices  and  the  supply  away  below  the  demand. 
The  riding  academies  are  filled  to  overflowing,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  horseless  age  has 
been  postponed  some  two  thousand  years. 

The  Review’s  desk  is  loaded  down  with  the  contributions 
of  its  collaborators  and  correspondents.  We  ask  the  indulgence 
of  those  who  have  kindly  forwarded  manuscript  of  papers,  case 
reports,  etc.,  assuring  them  of  their  appreciation  and  that  they  will 
be  published  as  rapidly  as  possible.  During  the  summer  months, 
when  association  meetings  are  omitted,  we  will  have  ample  op¬ 
portunity  to  catch  up. 
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W.  L.  WILLIAMS. 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES. 

NOTES  ON  0D0NT0MES. 

By  W.  L.  Williams,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Obstetrics,  New 

York  State  Veterinary  College. 

Read  before  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  Medical  Society,  September,  1898. 


Literature  upon  tooth  tumors  in  domesticated  animals  is 
scant,  standard  works  on  surgery  and  dentistry  being  well-nigh 
silent,  compelling  the  student  to  rely  almost  wholly  upon  cur¬ 
rent  veterinary  literature. 

In  the  latter  field  J.  Bland  Sutton  *  contributes  a  highly  in¬ 
structive  article  dealing  chiefly  with  the  origin  and  classifica¬ 
tion  of  these  neoplasms,  upon  which  the  writer  f  based  a  some¬ 
what  extended  contribution  dealing  largely  with  the  clinical  and 
operative  phases  of  the  subject,  adding  later  a  brief  case  report.  J 
Other  case  reports  occur  here  and  there  throughout  our  litera¬ 
ture,  though  largely  fragmentary  in  character. 

Desiring  to  avoid  repetition,  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  few 
notes  which  though  not  directly  united  by  logical  relationship, 
may  yet  possess  interest  to  the  student  and  practitioner  as  related 
to  the  subject  in  chief.  Phrst,  let  11s  remark  that  the  horse  is 
pre-eminently  subject  to  tooth  tumors. 

While  odontomes  have  been  recorded  by  Sutton  and  others 
in  man,  goats,  bears,  and  other  animals,  we  do  not  find  them 
nearly  so  frequent  in  any  other  as  in  the  horse.  This  tendency 
to  aberration  in  the  development  of  horses’  teeth  is  not  confined 
to  the  production  of  tooth  tumors  within  the  normal  alveoli,  but 
very  frequently  evinces  itself  in  the  form  of  supernumerary  teeth, 
such  as  the  imperfect  supernumerary  molars  or  wolf  teeth,  and  not 
infrequently  extra  molars  of  full  or  exaggerated  size  situated  be¬ 
hind  or  before,  outside  or  inside  the  normal  molar  arcade,  or  we 
may  find  a  few  extra  incisors  or  a  complete  double  set. 

*  Jour.  Comp.  Aled.,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  I. 

f  Am.  Vet.  Review.  Vol.  XV.,  p.  1. 

\Ibid.,  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  IO I . 
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Nor  is  nature  apparently  satisfied  with  these  aberrations 
within  or  about  the  dental  alveoli,  but  develops  a  variety  of 
odontoid  formations  in  such  organs  as  the  ovaries,  testes  and  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  base  of  the  ear.  These  ear  teeth  or  ear  fistulae 
are  of  more  than  passing  interest,  being  practically  the  exclusive 
heritage  of  the  horse,  while  their  origin  and  relations  are  shrouded 
in  mystery.  The  parts  composing  them  are  typical  dental 
tissues,  being  especially  rich  in  what  appears  an  extra  hard  and 
translucent  enamel,  but  how,  where  or  why  they  form  seems  un¬ 
determined. 

These  odontoid  masses  are  found  firmly  attached  at  or  near 
the  base  of  the  ear,  and  similar  neoplasms  having  a  like  relation 
to  skeletal  bones  are  not  known  elsewhere  outside  the  usual  al¬ 
veoli.  These  facts  suggest  some  peculiarities  of  the  so-called 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  of  the  horse.  While  in 
most  mammalia  the  petrous  and  squamous  portions  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  bone  become  fused,  it  remains  so  free  in  solipeds  that  even 
in  the  cranial  skeleton  of  old  animals,  if  the  soft  tissues  are  dis¬ 
solved,  the  ear  bone  is  loose  and  moveable  within  its  socket. 
Thus  the  horse  has  a  real  distinctive  ear  bone,  a  part  of  no  other 
bone,  the  most  moveable  of  all  cranial  bones,  and  set  in  a  de¬ 
pression  in  the  surrounding  cranial  bones  almost  as  a  tooth 
within  its  alveolus,  and  having  within  it  an  important  sensory 
nerve,  and  the  bony  tissue  attains  a  hardness  approaching  dental 
tissue. 

Among  the  many  cases  of  recorded  ear  teeth  there  is  a  sad 
deficiency  in  precision  as  to  the  relations  and  attachments  of 
the  neoplasms  to  neighboring  parts,  and  the  ultimate  result  of 
attempts  at  surgical  treatment.  We  do  not  know  the  precise 
location  or  attachments  to  the  neighboring  bones,  whether  the 
tooth-like  mass  was  fused  with  the  bone  or  fixed  in  an  alveolus 
or  calyx,  and  although  deaths  are  recorded  due  to  fracture  of 
the  cranial  bones  in  attempts  at  removal,  the  recorded  recoveries 
are  as  a  rule  somewhat  vague,  being  apparently  based  largely  upon 
non-return  of  the  patient,  which  might  follow  either  recovery  or 
an  unchanged  condition  after  the  first  operation.  We  have  ob- 
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served  some  supposedly  recovered  cases  which  were  not  at  all 
benefited.  If  these  masses  have  a  calyx  or  alveolus  and  the  en¬ 
tire  odontoid  tumor  is  removed  certainly  permanent  recovery 
should  and  no  doubt  does  occur. 

The  odontoid  masses  in  the  testicles  and  ovaries  are  of  both 
scientific  and  practical  interest,  tending  to  render  the  genital 
gland  useless  and  causing  the  testicle  to  remain  abdominal  in 
some  cases.  They  frequently  assume  a  form  and  histological 
structure  closely  simulating  a  normal  tooth. 

Our  chief  interest  must,  however,  be  centred  in  those  odon- 
tomes  occurring  within  or  near  a  normal  alveolus  and  represent¬ 
ing  either  a  normal  tooth  follicle  or  a  germ  emanating  from  or 
near  by  one  of  these. 

i\s  we  have  insisted  in  our  prior  contribution,  most  of  the 
serious  diseases  of  horses’  teeth  are  due  primarily  to  aberrations 
in  their  development  and  have  their  origin  at  an  early  age  though 
coming  to  our  notice  sometimes  only  after  a  lapse  of  several 
years.  In  our  experience  fully  90  per  cent,  of  major  dental  op¬ 
erations  are  necessitated  by  these  aberrations,  and  when  criti¬ 
cally  studied  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  so-called  “caries” 
of  the  molars  and  of  “  nasal  gleet  ”  are  due  to  this  cause. 

Admitting  the  possibility  and  existence  of  primary  caries 
of  equine  molars,  we  have  as  yet  failed  to  secure  a  specimen  ex¬ 
hibiting  necrosis  of  the  dentine  in  active  progress  except  when 
evidently  secondary  to  other  important  defects.  True,  most  au¬ 
thors  describe  caries  in  equine  molars  and  lead  the  student  to 
believe  it  common,  though  Muller*  agrees  in  his  observations 
with  our  findings. 

Those  authors  who  describe  “  caries  ”  of  horses’  molars  usu¬ 
ally  figure  the  disease  as  occurring  at  a  part  of  the  tooth  in 
which  dentine  should  not  normally  occur.  In  those  specimens 
which  we  have  been  enabled  to  collect  which  simulate  caries  or 
which  might  by  some  be  termed  caries  we  find  in  addition  to 
various  irrelevant  changes  : 

o 

1.  Deep  infundibuli  in  the  ivory  column  on  the  tabular  sur- 


*  Specie  lien  Chirurgie ,  .S' 44. 
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face  due  to  the  rapid  wearing  away  of  soft  ivory  in  aged  horses — 
in  which  class  of  animals  the  so-called  caries  is  wanting. 

2.  The  absence  of  the  ivory  column  at  some  portion  of  the 
tooth  from  crown  to  fang,  the  adjacent  enamel  layers  being  free 
from  any  remnants  of  dentine  which  should  here  and  there  per¬ 
sist  in  genuine  necrosis  of  ivory. 

3.  A  total  absence  in  superior  molars  of  the  column  of  ce¬ 
ment  which  should  fill  the  central  infundibulum  of  enamel  from 
table  to  fang. 

These  two  latter  conditions  inevitably  lead  to  early  longi¬ 
tudinal  splitting  of  the  tooth.  If  the  cement  fails  to  form  with¬ 
in  the  central  infundibulum,  food  presses  into  the  cavity  as  soon 
as  the  tooth  erupts  and  fracture  of  enamel  into  pulp  cavity 
quickly  results.  If  dentine  fails  to  form,  the  tooth  has  not  been 
long  in  wear  until  the  arch  of  enamel  wears  through,  exposing 
the  vacant  ivory  space  with  impaction  of  food,  infection,  suppu¬ 
ration,  fistulse,  etc. 

Thus  we  find  explanation  for  the  fact  that  most  major  dental 
operations  on  horses  are  called  for  upon  young  animals  ranging 
from  two  or  three  months  to  five  or  six  years  of  age,  or  if  in 
aged  animals,  these  have  a  history  of  disease  dating  back  to  early 
life. 

In  our  prior  contribution  we  described  and  illustrated  epithe¬ 
lial  or  enamel,  compound  follicular,  radicular  or  dentine  and 
composite  odontomes,  follicular  cysts  and  cementomata.  We 
desire  to  add  two  unique  cases,  one  a  fibrous  odontome,  com¬ 
pleting  the  list  of  species  as  described  by  Sutton,  the  other  a 
multiple  composite  odontome,  representing  gross  aberrations  in 
the  tooth  germs  of  three  or  four  contiguous  superior  pre-molars. 

Heretofore  fibrous  odontomes  have  been  recorded  in  rickety 
children  and  young  caged  animals,  but  so  far  as  we  have  found, 
not  in  the  horse. 

The  patient  was  a  12-year-old  black  mare  of  common  breed, 
reared  in  a  locality  where  osteoporosis  and  perhaps  other  related 
maladies  are  not  uncommon,  but  offering  no  history  of  constitu¬ 
tional  affection.  She  was  thrifty  and  apparently  sound  until 
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about  two  years  of  age,  when  she  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
dyspnoea.  Examination  revealed  a  moderately  firm,  fibroid-like 
tumor  completely  filling  the  right  anterior  nares.  A  country 
practitioner  removed  a  piece  of  the  tumor  as  large  as  a  hen’s 
egg  and  reported  that  a  piece  of  u  bone  ”  had  been  broken  and 
was  projecting  into  the  nostril,  which  he  could  grasp  with  for¬ 
ceps  but  could  not  dislodge.  The  removal  of  a  portion  of  the 
tumor  relieved  somewhat  the  dyspnoea,  the  patient  grew  to 
moderate  size  and  did  ordinary  farm  work  without  apparent 
great  difficulty  and  kept  in  good  condition,  but  continued  to  ex¬ 
hibit  some  dyspnoea,  nasal  discharge  and  foetor  of  breath. 

Ten  years  subsequent  to  the  advent  of  the  disease  she  was 
on  account  of  recent  serious  increase  of  dyspnoea  and  debility 
presented  at  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  Clinic, 
much  exhausted  from  a  journey  of  14  miles,  showing  extreme 
dyspnoea,  respiration  oral  and  breath  foetid.  The  right  nostril 
was  completely  occluded  by  a  tumor  projecting  from  behind 
forwards  to  within  two  inches  of  the  opening  of  the  nostril, 
while  its  size  was  so  great  that  it  had  pressed  the  septum  nasi 
over  against  the  left  turbinated  bones,  almost  entirely  closing  the 
left  nostril  and  necessitating  oral  breathing.  The  tumor  was 
dark  red  in  color,  firm  like  a  fibroma,  smooth  on  the  exposed 
surface  and  not  attached  to  the  adjacent  nasal  walls  for  some 
distance  from  the  anterior  end.  The  crown  of  the  first  right 
superior  pre-molar  was  worn  even  with  the  gums,  the  other 
teeth  being  apparently  normal. 

After  relieving  the  dyspnoea  by  tracheotomy,  the  patient  was 
placed  upon  the  operating  table  and  the  right  nasal  wall 
trephined  slightly  above  the  juncture  of  maxillary  and  nasal 
bones.  We  were  above  the  tumor  and  found  the  nasal  passage 
completely  filled  with  decomposing  food  which  had  been  pressed 
through  an  opening  behind  the  first  pre-molar  and  its  exit  an¬ 
teriorly  being  prevented  by  the  tumor,  it  accumulated  in  the 
passage  until  being  completely  filled  it  gradually  dropped  into 
the  fauces  as  additions  were  pressed  in  in  front. 

The  size  and  form  of  tumor  having  been  determined  another 
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opening  was  made  directly  over  the  affected  pre-molar  about  one 
inch  from  the  alveolar  border  and  from  this  opening  the  exter¬ 
nal  alveolar  wall  was  cut  away  down  to  the  margin,  thus  lay¬ 
ing  bare  the  body  of  the  tooth  for  its  entire  length.  A  punch 
was  placed  against  the  tooth  and  a  few  sharp  blows  dealt  with  a 
mallet,  which  so  loosened  the  member  that  it  was  readily  grasped 
by  the  crown  and  removed  entire,  tumor  and  all,  through  the 
opening  in  the  cheek,  leaving  behind  an  immense  opening  from 
the  mouth  into  the  nasal  chamber. 

The  patient  succumbed  48  hours  later  from  gangrenous 
pneumonia  due  to  inhalation  of  putrid  food,  which  had  fallen 
into  the  fauces  through  the  posterior  nares,  the  inhalation  being 
in  all  probability  due  to  the  dyspnoea  provoked  by  the  long 
journey  prior  to  operating.  While  operating  the  head  was 
slightly  depressed,  which,  in  addition  to  tracheotomy,  should 
have  sufficed  to  prevent  inhalation  during  the  operation.  Never¬ 
theless,  while  operating,  decayed  food  in  very  small  amount 
escaped  through  the  tracheotomy  tube,  but  apparently  from  be¬ 
low.  The  precaution  was  taken  after  the  operation  to  thoroughly 
irrigate  the  trachea  and  bronchi  with  normal  salt  solution  and 
hydrogen  peroxide,  which  irrigation  was  repeated  after  24 
hours. 

The  tabular  surface  (C)  of  the  tooth  (Fig.  I)  is  not  unlike 
the  ordinary  wearing  surface  of  a  premolar,  except  it  is  appar¬ 
ently  composed  entirely  of  a  rather  soft  dentine,  while  higher 
up  toward  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  on  the  median  side 
there  appear  some  fragments  of  enamel  (D).  The  dental  tis¬ 
sues  proper  extend  from  C  upward  to  a  point  midway  between 
D  and  A.  The  remainder  of  the  mass  anterior  to  D  and  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  line  above  mentioned  consists  of  fibroid  tissue  gener¬ 
ally  free  from  adhesions  to  surrounding  parts  and  directly 
continuous  with  the  dental  tissues.  The  free  end  (B)  is  smooth 
and  globular.  At  A,  showing  as  a  slight  depression  containing 
a  small  rounded  mass,  is  a  small  islet  of  hard  dental  tissue,  ap¬ 
parently  dentine.  At  P  is  dentine,  which  by  necrotic  erosion 
had  caused  an  opening  through  the  bony  palate  by  which  food 
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was  slowly  pushed  up  behind  the  tooth  and  its  tumor  into  the 
nasal  passage. 

In  shape  the  tumor  is  a  bent  cylinder,  measuring  on  its  supe¬ 
rior  or  convex  border  about  6  inches,  on  its  inferior  or  concave 
border  about  3^  inches,  with  an  average  thickness  of  2  inches 
and  weighing  about  8  ounces  av. 


FIG.  1. 

Inspection  of  the  tumor  indicates  that  the  neoplasm  is  the 
result  of  a  fibrous  proliferation  of  the  tooth  follicle,  which  im¬ 
pinged  on  the  enamel  and  ivory  organs  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
impair  their  development,  and  pushing  upwards  broke  into  the 
nostril  and  turning  forwards  grew  down  almost  to  the  external 
nasal  opening. 

The  second  case  we  have  to  report  is  one  of  multiple  com¬ 
posite  odontomes  in  a  two-year-old  colt,  sex  and  breed  unknown, 
and  history  untold,  except  that  the  animal  was  destroyed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  abnormality.  Only  the  superior  maxillae  are  pre¬ 
served,  the  right  half  of  which  is  normal.  In  the  left  half 
(Figs.  II,  III  and  IV)  the  temporary  premolars  are  normal  and 
in  situ ,  as  are  also  the  three  molars,  the  first  being  in  wear,  the 
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second  (or  5th)  erupted  but  unworn,  while  the  third  molar,  or 
6th  of  the  arcade  (Figs.  II  and  III),  is  not  yet  erupted.  There 
is  one  apparently  normal  permanent  premolar  shown  faintly 


FIG.  II. 

through  an  artificial  window  at  A  in  Fig.  IV.  It  is  apparently 
the  second  premolar,  but  is  out  of  place,  and  while  the  crown 


FIC 


in. 


is  directed  properly  it  is  not  in  contact  with  the  fang  of  either 
temporary  premolar,  but  separated  from  these  by  aberrant 
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masses  of  dental  tissue.  Here  all  semblance  to  normality 
ceases  and  the  process  of  dentition  runs  riot.  The  affected  side 
of  the  face  is  enormously  enlarged,  as  seen  in  Fig.  IV,  the 
facial  bones,  especially  the  superior  maxillary,  greatly  bulged, 
soft  and  porous,  while  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mass  is  greatly 
increased  owing  to  the  enormous  amount  of  dental  tissues,  the 
affected  side  being  four  or  five  times  as  heavy  as  the  normal. 

Three  large  almost  globular  masses  of  fine,  delicate  porous 
bone  (Fig.  II,  E,  C  and  B)  apparently  represent  the  turbinated 
bones.  The  bony  palate  (Fig.  II,  H  H)  has  been  separated  into 
two  distinct  layers  and  the  space  between  occupied  by  loose 
cancellated  bone,  in  which  are  imbedded  numerous  denticles, 
many  of  which  penetrate  through  the  bony  palate,  as  seen  at 
A,  Figs.  II  and  III,  but  had  evidently  not  perforated  the  buccal 
mucous  membrane. 

Occupying  the  large  caverns  in  the  globular  masses  of 
spongy  bone  mentioned  above  as  probably  representing  the  tur¬ 
binated  bones,  and  behind  the  three  masses  in  a  fourth  spheroi¬ 
dal  cavity,  are  enormous  irregular  masses  of  dental  tissue,  chiefly 
ivory,  rough,  with  sharp  denticles  or  spurs,  presenting  in  every 
direction  like  cockle-burs  and  weighing  probably  one  pound 
each.  The  masses  within  the  cavities  of  the  sponge-like  bones, 
B  and  C,  Fig.  II,  do  not  show  in  photograph,  while  that  of  E 
is  clearly  shown  at  D,  and  the  fourth  cavity  looking  backwards 
shows  a  border  of  its  denticular  mass  at  F. 

In  addition  to  these  masses  the  donor  related  that  u  thou¬ 
sands  of  little  bones  had  dropped  out  ”  before  the  specimen  was 
given  into  our  care.  These  were  no  doubt  denticles,  as  many 
yet  remain,  a  few  of  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  V.  These  take 
on  curious  and  fantastic  shapes ;  they  are  straight,  curved,  spi¬ 
ral,  like  a  ram’s  horn,  single,  double,  multiple,  linear,  globular. 
Some  are  quite  perfect  representatives  of  teeth  in  a  general  way, 
having  a  well-marked  pulp  cavity,  around  which  are  grouped  in 
their  normal  sequence  dentine,  enamel  and  cement.  Others, 
like  the  central  mass  in  lug.  V,  are  indescribable  irregular 
bunches  of  dentine  or  cement.  Still  other  denticles  are  seen 
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which  have  both  the  form  and  structure  of  equine  molars,  the 
fangs  of  one  of  which  is  shown  marked  A,  situated  just  above 
the  bony  palate  midway  between  H  and  B  in  Fig.  II. 

The  temporary  premolars  having  developed  and  erupted 
normally,  as  have  also  the  molars,  it  must  be  concluded  that 
the  aberrations  had  their  origin  in  connection  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  germs  of  the  permanent  premolars,  only  one  of 
which  had  apparently  developed  and  its  eruption  prevented  by 
the  growth  of  odontoid  masses  between  its  crown  and  the  tem¬ 
porary  fang. 


FIG.  IV. 

In  our  prior  contribution  we  asserted  that  the  prognosis  of 
odontomes  was  very  favorable  under  proper  treatment.  In  a  case 
like  the  last,  had  it  been  taken  in  time,  the  animal’s  life  could 
probably  have  been  saved,  though  at  the  expense  of  such  great 
deformity  as  to  nullify  its  value. 

The  first  case  related,  though  ending  fatally,  could  have 
been  favorably  operated  upon  at  an  earlier  date.  The  one  case 
is  extreme  in  its  gross  aberrations,  while  the  other  is  no  less  ex¬ 
treme  in  point  of  neglect. 

In  the  contribution  cited  we  laid  down  as  the  rule  of  first 
importance  in  procedure  that  we  should  not  apply  force  either 
by  means  of  forceps  or  punch  to  an  erupted  tooth  which  might 
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be  affected  with  odontoid  enlargement  until  we  had  definitely 
learned  its  form  and  size,  otherwise  we  might  cause  extensive 
and  serious  fractures  of  alveolar  walls,  palate,  or  other  bones, 
but  advised  instead  that  the  tooth  be  comminuted. 

Recent  experience  in  our  clinics  leads  us  to  amend  our  rules. 
We  now,  in  cases  of  erupted  teeth  which  we  suspect  as  being  of 
an  aberrant  type,  in  the  so-called  tooth  fistulse,  in  those  causing 
empyema  of  the  facial  sinuses  and  generally  in  those  cases  of 
serious  dental  diseases  in  young  horses,  trephine  down  upon 
the  fang  of  the  affected  member,  using  a  %  to  ]/&  in.  trephine, 
laying  bare  the  entire  fang,  freeing  it  from  its  bony  covering  by 
gouge,  chisel  and  forceps,  then  with  chisel  cut  away  the  exter¬ 
nal  alveolar  wall  the  full  width  of  the  tooth  from  the  trephine 
opening  down  into  the  oral  cavity,  thus  laying  the  tooth  bare 
on  its  external  surface  from  end  to  end  and  side  to  side.  We 
then  comminute  the  member  to  such  degree  and  remove  the 
parts  by  such  measures  as  circumstances  may  indicate  by  for¬ 
ceps,  punch,  or  gouge,  through  mouth  or  laterally  through  the 
cheek. 

We  find  several  great  advantages  from  our  method  of  oper¬ 
ating. 

1.  Simplicity.  By  proper  control  of  haemorrhage  every  step 
of  the  operation  is  plainly  in  sight,  and  the  result  of  each  move 
is  clearly  seen.  It  is  easier,  neater,  and  less  painful  to  the  ani¬ 
mal  than  violent  removal  with  heavy  forceps  or  by  means  of  the 
punch. 

2.  We  avoid  more  certainly  than  by  any  other  procedure 
injury  to  adjacent  teeth  which  may  necessitate  further  removals. 

3.  It  causes  less  injury  to  the  bones.  A  piece  equal  in  area 
to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  tooth  being  removed  clean,  the  other 
surrounding  bones  being  left  intact  and  unharmed,  while  by  the 
usual  methods  extensive  fissures  and  fractures  are  common. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  operations  on  the  inferior  molars, 
where  serious  fractures  at  times  occur,  leading  to  tedious  recov¬ 
ery,  or  even  death  of  the  patient,  with  litigations  for  malprac¬ 
tice  or  other  disagreeable  complications. 
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4.  The  wound  is  freely  open  and  its  progress  readily 
watched.  If  pieces  of  dental  tissue  remain  behind,  so  common 
by  other  methods,  and  always  preventing  recovery,  they  are 
readily  observed  as  soon  as  granulations  appear,  and  can  be 
easily  removed.  The  wound  is  cleaner,  more  readily  dressed 
and  the  patient  suffers  less  pain  from  dressing  and  stands  more 
quietly. 


fig.  v. 

5.  It  anticipates  and  prevents  alveolar  fistulse,  so  common 
after  other  methods,  not  only  because  it  permits  free  observa¬ 
tion,  facility  for  dressing  and  for  the  removal  of  fragments  of 
tooth  and  bone,  but  prevents  to  a  great  degree  the  impaction  of 
food  in  the  vacant  alveolus,  which  constitutes  a  fertile  source  of 
fistulse. 
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6.  If  fistulse  persist  after  operating  by  the  usual  method,  the 
removal  of  the  alveolar  plate  by  the  above  plan,  causes  recovery 
to  take  place,  except  when  due  to  damage  to  a  neighboring 
tooth,  to  a  retained  fragment  of  tooth,  etc. 

7.  When  oro-nasal  fistulse  exist  through  alveolus  or  bony 
palate  by  which  food  passes  from  the  nose  to  the  mouth,  as  oc¬ 
curs  frequently  with  odontomes,  this  line  of  treatment  generally 
brings  about  prompt  and  radical  cure  by  destroying  the  chief 
obstacle  to  recovery,  which  consists  in  the  bony  plates  propping 
apart  the  molars  on  either  side  of  the  vacant  alveolus.  If  this 
external  plate  is  removed  the  two  molars  bordering  upon  the 
emptied  alveolus  approach  each  other  far  more  rapidly  and 
effectively.  We  must  rely  upon  cicatricial  contraction  in 
wounds  of  bones  in  the  same  manner,  though  different  degree,, 
as  in  other  tissues. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  in  trephining  the  facial 
bones  we  invariably  excise  the  skin  flap  over  the  area  of  bone 
to  be  so  removed  and  generally  make  the  skin  wound  greater 
than  the  trephine  opening  in  the  bone,  while  in  removing  the 
alveolar  plate  from  the  trephine  hole  to  the  mouth  we  operate 
subcutaneously  or  subperiosteally.  The  flap  over  trephine  open¬ 
ing  is  constantly  in  our  way,  becomes  sensitive,  causes  the 
patient  to  resist  dressing,  and  shuts  out  light  and  air,  so  valu¬ 
able  in  a  wound  which  we  do  not  expect  to  keep  aseptic.  The 
injuries  to  the  tissues  in  bending  the  flap  in  dressing  facilitates 
infection,  which  is  further  favored  by  the  increased  wound  area  in 
the  flap  method  which  adds  the  area  of  the  flap  to  the  superfi¬ 
cial  wound.  No  blemish  remains  after  the  excision  of  a  circu¬ 
lar  flap  of  1  y2  to  2  inches. 

“  The  sample  copy  of  Review  is  much  liked. — I  en¬ 
close  P.  O.  money  order  for  subscription.” — IV.  N.  Babcock , 
V.  A.,  Scott ,  N.  Y. 

“I  Appreciate  the  Review  Very  Much  and  would  not  be 
without  it ;  think  every  veterinarian  who  wishes  to  keep  up  with, 
the  times  should  take  it.” — IV.  E.  French ,  Daytona ,  Fla. 
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MILK  FOOD  AND  ITS  HYGIENIC  MARKETING. 

By  E.  B.  Ackerman,  D.  V.  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Read  before  the  February  Meeting  of  the  New  York  County  Veterinary  Medical 

Association. 


Dairy  husbandry  has  been  an  industry  of  the  people  of  all 
countries  and  of  all  times,  and  its  production  of  milk  as  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  human  food  may  well  be  given  the  place  of  most  impor¬ 
tance.  Physiologically  it  contains  all  the  proximate  principles 
to  support  life  readily  assimilated  by  the  human  organism. 

The  child  begins  its  career  upon  milk,  and  much  of  its 
future  depends  upon  the  quality,  both  from  a  chemico-physio- 
logical  and  patho-bacteriological  point  of  view.  Aside  from  the 
child,  it  is  largely  consumed  by  the  well  and  strong,  not  to 
forget  the  invalid,  where  it  is  second  in  importance  to  child 
feeding. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  milk  supply  of  this  country  for  a 
year  amounts  to  5,210,000,000  gallons,  while  in  Greater  New 
York  City  the  daily  supply  amounts  to  750,000  quarts.  Our 
large  cities  spend  millions  of  dollars  annually  upon  its  water 
supply.  This,  of  course,  is  a  necessary  expense,  but  equal  in 
importance  is  the  milk  supply  from  the  standpoint  of  public 
health,  and  upon  this  they  begrudgingly  spend  a  few  meagre 
thousands. 

Milk,  of  course,  both  from  its  origin  and  its  composition  is 
an  animal  food,  and  it  has  long  been  recognized  even  by  sav¬ 
ages  that  a  preparatory  treatment  (which  we  call  cooking)  is 
necessary  before  animal  foods  are  ready  for  use.  This  fact  was 
probably  forced  upon  the  savages  by  unpleasant  consequences  of 
eatiug  this  food  raw.  This  preparatory  treatment  is  necessary  to 
destroy  the  various  harmful  forms  of  low  life  which  frequently 
accompany  animal  foods.  The  germ  theory  of  disease  has  shown 
us  that  many  of  the  forms  of  disease  most  fatal  to  human  life 
are  due  to  these  organisms,  which  are  generally  known  as  bac¬ 
teria  or  microbes.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1870  that  milk 
was  generally  considered  capable  of  carrying  epidemic  diseases, 
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and  since  that  time  statistics  show  over  one  hundred  epidemics 
of  typhoid  fever  with  6700  cases  ;  41  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever 
with  2400  cases,  and  18  epidemics  of  diphtheria  with  1000 
cases,  to  say  nothing  of  other  diseases  when  no  record  or  data 
have  been  kept  or  no  mention  made  as  to  the  number  of  tuber¬ 
cular  cases  established  by  milk. 

The  question  of  a  pure  milk  supply  is  possibly  of  no  less  in¬ 
terest  to  the  medical  profession  than  to  the  veterinarian,  and 
both  should  work  hand  in  hand  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
people.  While  it  seems  to  me  that  our  sister  profession  are 
sometimes  lax  in  their  duties  as  to  the  health  of  their  patients 
in  not  being  as  particular  about  the  source  of  milk  supply,  or 
the  proper  care  of  milk  after  delivery,  the  veterinarian  on  the 
other  hand  is  interested  chiefly  because  some  of  the  diseases 
which  render  meat  and  milk  unfit  for  human  consumption  are 
indigenous  to  his  class  of  patients,  namely,  the  cow,  and  the 
animal  industry  represents  considerable  of  the  wealth  of  this 
country,  and  the  care  and  management  of  this  wealth  largely 
fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  veterinarian.  To  take  the  disease 
tuberculosis,  as  an  example.  I  might  say  that  the  first  prophy¬ 
lactic  treatment  begins  with  the  veterinarian  in  stamping  out 
the  disease  where  it  starts,  that  is,  in  the  cow. 

Now,  to  get  back  to  milk  and  to  make  a  valuable  food  still 
more  desirable,  I  would  say  that  the  proper  place  to  begin  is 
with  the  animal  that  produces  it ;  thus  begin  with  the  dairy 
cow.  Under  this  head  we  would  have  the  following  subdi¬ 
visions,  viz.  : 

First.  The  condition  of  the  stable  as  to  ventilation,  drain¬ 
age,  mode  of  feeding  and  watering. 

Second.  Health  of  cows.  This  would  include  all  diseases 
as  well  as  the  tuberculin  test  for  tuberculosis. 

Third.  The  feed.  This  includes  quantity,  character,  water 
supply,  etc. 

Fourth.  Care  of  cows.  Especially  before  milking. 

Fifth.  Care  of  utensils. 

Sixth.  Health  and  cleanliness  of  attendants. 
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Seventh.  Care  of  milk.  This  would  include  the  handling 
and  shipping.  Milk  is  an  article  of  diet  that  must  be  kept 
within  the  reach  of  all  at  a  popular  price,  and  all  improve¬ 
ments  kept  within  a  reasonable  expenditure,  the  principal 
thing  being  health  and  cleanliness. 

The  diseases  that  may  be  transferred  through  the  milk  are 
those  that  the  cow  is  subject  to,  and  which  can  and  do  pass 
through  the  secreting  organ  into  the  milk,  and  those  which  are 
affected  through  external  causes,  as  from  the  organisms  on  the 
udder  and  skin  of  the  cow,  or  on  the  hands  or  clothes  of  the 
attendant,  and  from  the  water  used  to  wash  utensils.  Milk 
being  an  excellent  culture  medium  and  having  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  being  contaminated  in  the  various  handlings  it  re¬ 
ceives,  should  be  removed  from  stable  at  once  to  a  more  cleanly 
place  especially  designated  or  built  for  the  purpose  of  straining, 
aerating  and  cooling.  Many  of  the  epidemics  caused  by  milk 
have  occurred  by  contamination  after  the  milk  has  left  the  cow 
and  before  delivering  to  customers. 

Prof.  Ravenel  says  that  ordinary  milk  as  it  reaches  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  usually  richer  in  bacteria  than  the  sewage  of  our  great 
cities,  and  that  various  samples  experimented  with  have  shown 
anywhere  from  15,000  to  2,200,000  germs  per  cu.  cent.  These 
facts  mentioned  can  be  greatly  modified  by  a  little  carefulness 
and  cleanliness,  and  belong  to  that  part  of  the  dairy  which  comes 
under  the  head  of  purity  of  milk. 

Now,  even  with  the  greatest  care  many  germs  may  still  be 
present,  and  to  destroy  these  and  make  the  milk  marketable, 
the  remedy  is  simple.  The  germs  of  all  the  above  diseases  are 
absolutely  destroyed  by  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat.  This 
process  of  heating  applied  to  milk  is  known  as  “  Pasteurization  ” 
or,  if  carried  still  further,  “sterilization.”  Therefore,  the  remedy 
is, — use  only  Pasteurized  milk.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
go  into  detail  of  the  process  of  Pasteurization,  for  I  believe  you 
all  understand  it.  It  is  subjecting  milk,  an  animal  food,  to  the 
preparatory  treatment  which  other  animal  foods  receive.  But 
it  may  be  asked,  “  If  the  remedy  is  so  simple  why  is  this  process 
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not  always  carried  out  in  the  kitchen  ?  ”  Failure  to  appreciate 
the  great  danger  of  uncooked  milk  is  doubtless  one  reason.  The 
trouble  and  annoyance  connected  with  the  process  another,  an 
unpleasant  taste  and  an  alteration  of  the  appearance  of  the 
milk  through  the  separation  of  stringy  material,  another. 

The  above  disadvantages  are  avoided,  and  in  addition  to  the 
absolute  safety  of  the  milk,  many  other  advantages  are  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  Walker  process  of  bottling  and  distributing 
milk.  This  process  consists  in  distributing  Pasteurized  milk 
in  glass  syphons,  the  syphon  containing  above  the  milk  a  body 
of  insoluble  gas,  usually  air,  sufficient  to  expel  the  milk.  The 
advantages  of  this  process  may  be  enumerated  as  follows, 
viz.: 

First. — Absolute  safety.  The  milk  is  Pasteurized,  therefore 
free  from  disease  germs.  It  is  contained  in  a  sealed  package 
absolutely  secure  against  the  introduction  of  germs  from  the 
air. 

Second. — You  can  draw  milk  out  of  this  syphon,  but  dirt,  dust 
or  air  positively  cannot  get  in. 

Third. — Increased  keeping  qualities.  The  spoiling  of  milk 
is  due  to  the  micro-organisms  it  contains.  If  you  destroy  these 
the  milk  will  keep,  provided  it  is  not  infected  with  organisms 
from  without.  Ordinary  Pasteurized  milk  is  readily  infected 
from  without,  as  in  transferring  it  from  the  Pasteurizing  ves¬ 
sels  to  the  bottles,  hence  it  does  not  keep  much  longer  than  or¬ 
dinary  milk.  Milk  put  up  by  the  Walker  process  cannot  be  in¬ 
fected  from  without,  hence  it  will  keep,  etc. 

Fourth. — Possibility  of  using  a  part  of  the  contents  without 
contaminating  the  remainder.  The  instant  an  ordinary  bottle 
of  Pasteurized  milk  is  opened,  the  effect  of  the  Pasteurizing  is 
gone,  for  the  contents  having  been  exposed  to  the  air  become 
infected,  and  the  condition  of  the  milk  is  the  same  as  before 
Pasteurization.  From  a  syphon  of  milk  prepared  by  the  Walker 
process  you  may  draw  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  please  with¬ 
out  affecting  the  contents  remaining. 

Fifth. — Impossibility  of  skimming.  A  syphon  of  Walker 
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process  milk  cannot  be  skimmed  or  adulterated,  either  wilfully 
or  accidentally. 

Sir  William  Broadbent  in  his  address  before  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  says  that  English  statistics  show 
that  nearly  60,000  deaths  are  every  year  recorded  as  due  to 
tuberculosis  in  England  and  Wales,  and  that  even  this  is  an 
improvement  over  50  years  ago  of  50  per  cent.  One  form  of 
disease  only  shows  no  decrease,  and  that  is  tabes  mesenterica, 
the  disease  of  the  bowels  in  children  traceable  to  tubercles  con¬ 
veyed  by  milk,  and  this  has  increased  and  is  increasing. 

The  one  great  cause  of  this  disease  is  cows  which  have  the 
disease,  and  it  sooner  or  later  finds  its  way  in  the  milk  as  do  all 
other  diseases. 

A  couple  of  months  ago  at  the  great  Smithfield  show  one  of 
the  best  breeders  of  cattle,  fancy  stock  and  dairy  cows,  when 
spoken  to  on  the  subject  of  tuberculosis  and  the  dangers  of  milk, 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  it,  and  replied,  the  cure  is  simple. 
To  sterilize  the  milk  is  cheap  and  simple  and  would  benefit 
both  customer  and  producer,  for  the  former  would  not  only  get 
pure,  healthy  milk,  but  would  get  it  cheaper,  as  sterilized  milk 
would  be  put  up  in  bottles,  could  be  kept  for  a  long  time  and 
could  be  dealt  with  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  aerated  waters 
are.  This  is  a  fact  and  this  assertion  is  made  since  the  Walker 
process  patent  was  allowed. 

Society  and  our  Government  have  recognized  the  fact  that 
it  is  impracticable  to  stamp  out  tuberculosis  in  cattle  by  the  im¬ 
mediate  slaughter  of  all  diseased  animals,  but  the  public  will 
insist  that  it  has  a  right  to  milk  supply  which  is  absolutely  free  . 
from  tuberculosis  and  other  infectious  and  contagious  diseases, 
that  will  not  scatter  death  among  the  children  of  all  classes  of 
the  community. 

Now,  properly  conducted  dairies  and  milk  cared  for  by  this 
process  will  reduce  tubes  mesenterica  in  children,  will  act  well 
with  the  sick  and  help  keep  the  well  from  getting  sick. 

Prof.  S tollman,  of  Eeipsic,  Germany,  in  Muspratt’s  u  Chem¬ 
istry,”  Vol.  5,  page  1690,  says,  u  If  it  were  possible  to  keep  ster- 
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ilized  milk  permanently  free  from  bacteria,  it  would  be  desira¬ 
ble  to  subject  all  milk  to  this  process  immediately  after  milk¬ 
ing,  and  to  bring  no  milk  into  commerce  except  in  the  sterilized 
state.  Unfortunately  only  a  process  of  sterilization  which  is 
carried  ont  in  the  vessels  from  which  the  milk  is  to  be  used 
assures  a  guarantee  of  permanent  freedom  from  bacteria.  That 
such  a  process  cannot  be  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  is  evident. 
All  other  processes  in  which  the  milk  after  heating  come  in 
contact  with  the  air  afford  no  security  that  milk  which  has  once 
been  made  germ  free  will  remain  so.  Under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions  therefore  the  sterilization  of  milk  of  commerce  is  of  little 
use,  as  milk  so  treated  between  the  time  of  sterilization  and  use 
has  many  opportunities  to  become  infected  with  the  most  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  germs.  If  the  cooling  takes  place  in  open  coolers 
all  sorts  of  germs  may  be  carried  to  the  milk  by  the  air.  There 
is  the  further  danger  of  infecting  the  milk  from  improperly 
cleansed  vessels.  The  milk  may  in  the  storeroom  of  the  dealer 
become  infected  with  the  germs  of  disease.  If  such  milk  is 
then  used  with  the  belief  that  germs  are  absent  it  may  have  an 
injurious  effect  on  the  health,  and  indeed  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  more  injurious  than  if  it  had  not  been  sterilized.  Steril¬ 
ization  whether  by  simple  heating  or  boiling  or  in  suitable 
apparatus  should  always  be  carried  out  at  the  place  where  milk 
is  to  be  used  and  a  short  time  before  use,  and  all  processes  which 
do  not  afford  a  guarantee  of  permanent  freedom  from  bacteria 
should  be  entirely  excluded.” 

I  claim  that  the  Walker  process  overcomes  the  only  two  ob¬ 
jections  Prof.  Stohman  offers,  viz.:  ist,  it  does  not  allow  of  con¬ 
tamination  after  Pasteurization  ;  2d,  it  is  practical  on  a  large 
scale — and,  as  he  says,  if  that  were  practical  it  is  the  only  way 
milk  should  be  used. 

With  this  process  milk  will  keep  good  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  hence  no  waste.  Pasteurizing  it  under  pressure  keeps 
the  normal  emulsion  and  the  cream  does  not  rise  of  any  account. 
It  makes  an  improved  milk  to  the  taste,  giving  it  more  body 
characteristic  of  cream. 
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I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  a  public  meeting  of 
the  Philadelphia  Department  of  Health  last  year,  in  which  the 
question  was  discussed  as  to  which  was  the  best,  bottle  or  bulk 
milk  in  cans  ;  the  arguments  were  good  on  both  sides,  but  the 
bottled  milk  came  out  victorious,  having  everything  in  its  favor, 
and  this  process  is-  as  far  ahead  of  ordinary  bottled  milk  as 
bottled  milk  is  above  that  in  cans  opened  in  the  street  every 
block  or  so. 

The  Abbott  Dairy  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Walker-Gordon 
dairies  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  put  up  sterilized  or  Pas¬ 
teurized  milk  in  sealed  bottles,  charging  a  higher  price  for  it,  but 
only  sell  in  pints,  so  you  can  use  most  of  it  at  time  of  opening, 
else  if  kept  it  is  no  better  than  ordinary  milk,  and  for  infant 
feeding  the  Walker-Gordon  people  put  up  Pasteurized  milk  or 
Pasteurized  modified  milk  in  glass  tubes,  each  tube  being  a  meal. 
Thus  if  you  feed  the  baby  eight  times  in  a  day  you  buy  eight 
tubes.  With  our  Walker  process  you  have  all  the  tubes  in  one, 
and  what  you  don’t  use  to-day  can  go  for  to-morrow. 

Gentlemen,  I  could  say  much  more  about  the  advantages  of 
this  process  for  putting  a  hygienic  and  safe  milk  food  on  the 
market,  but  I  will  not  take  up  any  more  of  your  time  at 
present. 

I  thank  you  for  your  undivided  attention  and  invite  you  to 
come  up  and  sample  this  milk  and  see  the  perfection  with  which 
it  is  handled. 


STOCK-FARM  VETERINARY  PRACTICE  AS  A  POST¬ 
GRADUATE  COURSE. 

By  A.  N.  Lushington,  V.  M.  D.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

» 

Read  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Veterinary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  March,  1899. 


i.  Study  of  Animal  Life  on  the  Farm. — The  study  of  animal 
life  on  the  farm  is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  The  con-  . 
ditions  under  which  large  numbers  of  one  or  more  species  of 
domestic  animals  may  be  kept  on  the  farm  more  nearly  ap- 
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proxi mating  that  to  which  they  are  accustomed  in  nature,  per¬ 
mits  of  the  widest  latitude  for  the  display  and  exhibition  of 
those  peculiar  instinctive  traits  which  form  a  part  of  their  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics.  With  apparently  a  keen  sense 
for  observation  and  selection,  the  members  of  each  species  or 
family  readily  seek  out  and  crave  the  association  of  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  species  or  family  and  appear  perfectly  satisfied 
only  when  thus  associated.  Wandering  at  large  and  grazing 
through  the  pastures  or  at  the  drinking  pond  or  stream,  they 
manifest  a  deep  concern  for  each  other,  clearly  evidencing,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  instinct  for  association  is  peculiar  to  them  all. 
They  frisk,  frolic  and  gambol  with  a  spirit  of  delight  and  grati¬ 
fication  seemingly  peculiar  only  to  themselves.  When  for 
reasons  of  inability  any  member  or  members  refuse  to  share  in 
a  general  jollification,  the  very  deepest  concern  is  manifested 
for  him.  When  danger,  real  or  suspected,  threatens  and  an 
asylum  becomes  necessary,  as  by  magic,  the  signal  is  given  and 
the  course  taken  by  one  seems  to  be  the  choice  of  all  and  is  per¬ 
sistently  and  unswervingly  followed  even  when  conditions  of  a 
most  threatening  and  dangerous  character  sometimes  seem  im¬ 
possible  to  be  overcome. 

2.  Stock  Farm  Conditions  Simulate  a  Natural  Condition. — 
The  conditions  under  which  animals  live  in  nature  have’  a  di¬ 
rect  similarity  to  those  on  the  stock-farm.  In  the  former  they 
enjoy  so-called  absolute  and  unrestricted  freedom,  having  im¬ 
posed  upon  them,  however,  the  absolute  responsibility  for  their 
own  safety  and  protection,  as  well  as  for  the  means  of  suste¬ 
nance.  On  the  stock-farm,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  subject 
to  these  conditions  only  in  a  modified  form  by  way  of,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  restricted  freedom;  which  is  compensated  for  by 
the  means  of  protection  and  oversight,  as  well  as  a  proportion 
of  the  means  of  sustenance  regularly  provided  them. 

3.  Opportunities  which  Constitute  the  Basis  of  Original  Ob - 
.  servation. — Those  whose  business  brings  them  into  close  and 

frequent  contact  with  farm  animals  and  are  sufficiently  ob¬ 
servant  find  a  large  field  of  opportunities  which  constitutes  the 
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basis  for  original  observation.  They  cannot  fail  to  observe  the 
evolutionary  modifications  brought  about  by  any  change  of  en¬ 
vironment,  the  climatic  and  geographical  variations,  change  of 
pasturage,  and  water,  also  the  imposing  characteristic  traits  of 
heredity,  atavism,  temperament,  etc.  The  sum  total  of  these 
opportunities  and  observations  also  constitute  the  school  from 
which  the  intelligent  stock-owner  and  breeder  learns  his  first 
and  probably  best  lessons  and  from  which  he  soon  learns  to 
distinguish  the  differences  between  or  departure  from  a  normal 
healthy  condition  to  that  state  which  is  characterized  as  sickness 
or  disease.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  sickness  or  disease  may 
and  generally  does  outrange  his  limit  of  comprehension,  buUthe 
manifest  symptoms  which  distinguish  the  unhealthy  from  the 
healthy  condition  are  always  more  or  less  apparent  to  him. 

4.  Non-professional  Stock-farm  Veterinary  Practice. — To 
the  conditions  just  referred  to  above  are  also  traceable  the  great 
inducements  which  a  large  number  of  stock-owners  and  breed¬ 
ers  seemingly  appreciate  as  falling  within  their  sphere  of  duty 
to  enter  the  arena  of  pathology,  therapeutics,  etc.,  under  the 
guise  of  “  non-professional.”  In  a  vast  majority  of  cases  the 
results  of  such  ventures  are  perhaps  only  too  well  known  and 
the  bitterness  of  the  experience  not  soon  forgotten  by  the  ven¬ 
turer. 

5.  Opportunities  for  Observation  by  the  Professional  Stu¬ 
dent. — All  the  opportunities  which  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  the  stock-farm  owner  and  breeder  are,  with  still  greater 
possibilities,  open  to  the  professional  student  who  is  capable  of 
utilizing  his  powers  for  observation  in  a  systematic  and  regular 
manner,  or  in  a  single  word,  scientifically.  From  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  several  scientific  theories  relating  to  those 
conditions  for  which  the  stock-farm  offers  the  very  best  field  for 
practical  observation,  he  soon  realizes  that  the  seemingly  tedious 
and  unpopular,  and  to  some  extent  useless  and  burdensome  the¬ 
oretical  ideas  of  the  class  and  lecture  room  reduce  themselves  to 
practical  applicability  with  a  charming  exactness.  He  appre¬ 
ciates  how  nature,  with  subtle  plasticity  gradually  and  with  a 
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definite  purpose,  moulds  and  develops  into  the  most  graceful 
adult  forms  the  seemingly  ill-shaped  and  ill-proportioned  young. 
The  watchful  care  and  concern  of  the  natural  parent  for  the 
young,  and  her  evident  pleasure  in  its  being  can  nowhere  be  so 
fully  appreciated  as  on  the  stock-farm.  When  the  conditions 
calling  for  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  surgery  arise,  the  wide  range  of  difference  between  the 
environments  of  the  stable  in  city  or  town,  and  the  barn  of  the 
farm  at  once  suggests  such  modifications  as  would  reduce  those 
principles  to  their  very  simplest  forms.  In  the  absence  of  the 
more  complete  assortment  of  the  city  drugstore,  the  simpler  and 
more  ordinary  articles  of  domestic  use  have  very  often  to  be 
called  into  requisition  and  with  the  most  charming  results.  In  the 
absence  of  the  elaborate  and  scrupulously  kept  operation  table 
of  the  city  infirmary,  a  carefully  sprinkled  cement  floor,  or  con¬ 
tinuous  antiseptic  spray,  the  carefully  regulated  light,  etc.,  the 
stock-farm  offers  the  shade  of  an  overspreading  tree,  under  which 
bundles  of  straw  may  be  spread  and  sprinkled,  or  even  an  open 
lawn  covered  with  sufficient  turf,  with  abundant  light  from  the 
firmament  above,  with  air  sufficiently  purified  by  the  sun’s  rays 
and  warmth  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  germs  to  a  minimum. 
These  comparisons  refer  with  directness  to  the  more  ordinary 
cases  calling  for  treatment,  but  when  the  more  serious  condi¬ 
tions,  such  as  an  epidemic  of  contagious  and  infectious  animal 
diseases,  march  in  or  break  out  upon  the  field,  being  communi¬ 
cated  either  by  diseased  conditions  existing  on  neighboring  or 
adjoining  farms,  or  introduced  through  the  medium  of  new  ac¬ 
quisitions  to  the  farm,  then  the  plan  of  warfare  has  to  be  modi¬ 
fied  and  changed  to  meet  the  special  conditions  and  recourse  to 
isolation,  quarantine,  preventive  inoculation,  disinfection,  etc., 
becomes  imperative,  the  success  or  effectiveness  from  any  or  all 
of  these  methods  being  just  in  proportion  to  the  thoroughness 
with  which  said  methods  are  carried  out  and  applied. 

6.  The  Stock-farm  as  a  Natural  Experiment  Station. — The 
stock-farm  managed  with  intelligence  and  foresight  sufficient  to 
appreciate  the  changes  and  variations  of  conditions  as  they  arise 
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and  the  spirit  to  investigate  and  endeavor  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  which  lead  up  to  the  changed  conditions,  the  ultimate 
consideration  of  what  would  be  the  best  remedy  to  apply  and 
the  particular  methods  under  which  the  application  may  be 
made,  such  a  farm  unquestionably  offers  the  most  perfect  features 
of  an  ideal  experiment  station.  If  by  recurrence,  endemic 
disease  is  proven  to  be  permanently  established  in  any  particular 
section  of  the  territory,  the  particular  time  of  its  recurrence,  the 
climatic  and  atmospheric  conditions,  under  which  it  recurs,  the 
severity  with  which  the  periodic  outbreaks  manifest  themselves, 
the  particular  grades  or  species  of  animals  which  are  more  or 
less  susceptible  to  the  invasion,  the  physical  condition  which 
more  readily  succumbs  to  the  attack,  the  principal  channels  or 
media  which  facilitate  the  spread  and  dissemination  of  the  con¬ 
tagious  and  infectious  principles,  and  finally,  the  agents  and 
methods  which  are  most  effectual  in  the  control  and  stamping 
out  of  such  disease. 

The  opportunities  for  engaging  in  experimental  work  of  this 
kind  on  an  extended  scale  by  the  simplest  and  yet  most  effective 
methods  can  be  found  only  on  the  stock-farm,  where  the  pro¬ 
fessional  student,  willing  and  able  to  grasp  and  profit  by  them, 
finds  that  the  lessons  there  offered  him,  constitute  a  valuable 
post-graduate  course. 

MY  EXPERIENCE  WITH  BLACK-LEG  VACCINE. 

By  M.  V.  Byers,  V.  S.,  Osceola,  Neb. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Nebraska  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  February  21,  1899. 


My  experience  with  black-leg  vaccine  has  been  somewhat 
imited.  Perhaps  some  of  my  brother  or  fellow  practitioners 
have  had  more  experience  in  this  line  than  myself.  During 
the  months  of  January  and  February,  1898,  I  vaccinated  nearly 
600  head,  ranging  in  age  from  six  months  to  two  and  one-half 
years  of  age.  During  the  early  part  of  January,  1898,  I  was 
called  out  to  examine  some  cattle  which  had  been  dying  of  some 
unknown  disease.  Upon  arriving  I  found  several  dead  animals, 
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and  upon  post-mortem  examination  I  found  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  black-leg,  which  are  too  well  known  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  to  give  here.  In  order  to  be  doubly  sure  of  my  diagnosis 
I  procured  some  of  the  diseased  tissue  and  sent  it  to  Dr.  Jones, 
of  Rising  City,  for  microscopic  examination  and  received  an  an¬ 
swer  confirming  my  diagnosis.  This  herd  consisted  of  about 
150  head.  I  advised  vaccination.  The  owner  had  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing,  so  it  was  impossible  to  convince  him.  He  said 
that  if  it  was  nothing  worse  than  black-leg  he  could  cure  them; 
so  I  said,  “  Go  ahead.”  I  do  not  know  what  his  treatment  con¬ 
sisted  of,  but  I  do  know  he  lost  about  22  head  of  nice  steers. 
They  kept  on  dying  all  winter. 

The  next  herd  was  about  two  miles  from  the  first,  and  I  will 
say  the  owner  was  a  more  sensible  man  to  deal  with.  He  had 
lost  several  head.  We  vaccinated  97  head  with  first  lymph.  I 
will  say  right  here  that  I  have  used  the  double  vaccine  alto¬ 
gether  and  think  it  best.  Three  died  between  first  and  second 
vaccination;  six  or  eight  weeks  after  the  second,  two  died; 
none  from  that  time  up  to  this. 

Second  herd  of  heifers  of  57,  two  died  before  vaccination  ; 
none  during  intervals  ;  and  none  after  that.  Next  herd  of  354 
head,  12  died  prior  to  vaccination  ;  none  during  interval  ;  one 
after  complete  vaccination.  I  also  vaccinated  several  smaller 
herds  with  no  deaths  after  vaccination.  I  have  always  used 
the  Pasteur  vaccine,  but  there  may  be  others  just  as  good. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  there  were  only  3  deaths 
after  complete  vaccination  out  of  nearly  600  head,  and  the  dis¬ 
ease  actually  existed  in  all  of  those  herds  prior  to  vaccination. 

Some  would  ask  how  many  can  be  vaccinated  in  a  day.  I 
will  say  that  that  depends  upon  the  surroundings  and  the  help 
you  have.  I  vaccinated  354  in  less  than  ten  hours,  and  others 
can  do  equally  as  well  if  they  have  the  proper  assistance. 

There  are  three  modes  of  vaccination  :  The  ear,  shoulder  and 
tail.  I  prefer  the  latter  for  several  reasons. 

I  will  further  state  that  it  is  generally  believed  cattle  will 
not  contract  the  disease  after  three  vears  of  age.  I  will  relate 
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an  instance  which  occurred  in  one  of  the  herds.  There  were 
about  90  head  of  cows  ;  very  wild,  western  cows.  In  separating 
the  young  stuff  to  be  driven  into  another  corral  to  be  vaccinated, 
these  cows  stampeded  and  broke  through  a  six-wire  fence,  and 
right  by  this  fence  lay  a  carcass  of  one  of  the  diseased,  animals. 
Those  cows  were  all  more  or  less  scratched  by  the  wire.  They 
were  sold  about  two  days  later,  and  in  about  two  weeks  six  of 
them  died,  as  I  am  told,  with  all  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
black-leg.  This  proves  the  theory  of  its  being  an  infectious 
disease  of  wounds.  I  might  further  be  asked  if  it  is  safe  to  vac¬ 
cinate  pregnant  heifers.  I  will  say  I  think  it  is,  as  I  vaccinated 
over  60  and  not  a  single  abortion  followed,  to  my  knowledge. 

I  will  close  by  saying  that  I  heartily  endorse  black-leg  vac¬ 
cine  where  the  disease  actually  exists. 

PARALDEHYDE  IN  VETERINARY  PRACTICE. 

By  Robt.  S.  MacKellar,  V.  S.,  New  York  City. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  New  York  County  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  April  5,  1899. 

In  treating  of  this  drug  I  wish  simply  to  state  a  few  eases  in 
which  we  have  found  it  useful  and  employed  it  in  preference  to 
chloral  hydrate,  chloroform,  ether  and  other  drugs. 

First,  let  us  consider  what  paraldehyde  is.  It  is  a  body  be¬ 
tween  an  alcohol  and  an  ether ;  a  colorless  fluid,  soluble  in  ten 
parts  of  water,  still  more  soluble  in  glycerine,  and  of  a  disagree¬ 
able  persistent  odor.  It  is  antiseptic  and  hypnotic  and  slightly 
diuretic,  according  to  authorities. 

Although  it  is  claimed  that  its  principal  action  is  that  of  a 
hypnotic,  we  find  that  it  is  very  hard  to  produce  sleep  by  its 
use,  but  it  acts  principally  on  the  sensory  nerves  and  also 
slightly  on  the  motor.  It  is  this  anaesthetic  action  that  we 
have  made  use  of,  and  of  which  I  cite  a  few  cases. 

The  drug  was  first  recommended  to  us  about  two  years  ago 
by  a  fellow  practitioner  who  had  used  it  in  the  standing  opera¬ 
tion  for  castration.  By  the  administration  of  one  ounce  of  the 
drug  in  a  gelatine  capsule  this  painful  operation  was  rendered 
painless  or  very  nearly  so. 
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The  first  case  that  we  concluded  to  try  with  it  was  one 
where  it  was  necessary  to  trephine  the  sinuses  of  the  head — in 
a  bay  gelding,  in  good  condition.  Two  and  one-half  ounces  of 
paraldehyde  were  given  in  gelatine  capsules,  and  after  waiting 
about  fifteen  minutes,  the  operation  was  performed  in  the  usual 
manner,  two  openings  being  made.  The  animal  did  not  show 
the  slightest  symptoms  of  pain  during  the  operation,  and  the 
only  after  effects  noticeable  were  a  slight  dullness  and  stagger¬ 
ing  gait  when  moved,  but  this  all  passed  off  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  or  so.  The  second  case  in  which  we  found  it  useful  was  a 
bad  one  of  fistulous  withers  in  a  bay  gelding,  eight  years  old, 
weighing  about  1200  pounds.  We  decided  to  operate  and  open 
up  all  the  sinuses  to  their  bottoms.  About  three  ounces  of  the 
drug  were  administered  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  previous 
case,  and  the  operation  proceeded  with  after  waiting  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  for  the  drug  to  become  diffused.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  the  persistent  odor  of  the  drug  could  plainly  be  de¬ 
tected  at  each  expiration.  In  this  case  it  was  necessary  to  make 
an  incision  about  fourteen  inches  in  length  and  also  to  scrape 
the  heads  of  two  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  pain  of  the  operation 
was  greatly  diminished  by  the  use  of  the  drug,  but  not  en¬ 
tirely  removed,  as  in  the  previous  instance,  so  that  in  the  next 
case  it  was  decided  to  use  a  larger  quantity. 

The  third  case  was  similar  to  the  preceding  one,  a  gelding, 
ten  years  old,  and  weighing  1400  pounds.  In  this  case  we  em¬ 
ployed  about  4  y2  ounces  of  the  drug.  After  waiting  the  usual 
time  the  fistulous  tract  was  opened  to  the  bottom  and  in  this 
case  entirely  free  from  pain  during  the  operation. 

We  have  used  the  drug  in  several  other  cases  with  equally 
good  results,  and  also  have  recommended  it  to  one  or  two  other 
practitioners,  who  report  favorably  of  its  action.  We  would 
recommend  it  favorably  in  preference  to  cocaine  where  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  operate  on  quite  a  large  surface  and  the 
operation  lasting  some  time.  Tire  preparation  used  in  the  cases 
cited  is  prepared  by  Merck.  We  hope  to  hear  in  the  near  future 
of  some  one  else  who  has  given  the  drug  a  trial. 
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CASTRATION  OF  CRYPTORCHIDS  (RIDGLINGS). 

By  J.  F.  Butterfield,  V.  S.,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 

Read  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  .State  Veterinary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  March  8,  1899. 


The  cryptorchid  is  a  malformation  in  which  the  testicle,  one 
or  both,  does  not  descend  into  the  scrotum.  It  will  be  found 
inside  the  abdomen,  detained  in  the  inguinal  canal,  or  descended 
to  the  flank  or  some  obscure  situation.  The  percentage  of 
animals  with  this  irregularity  is  quite  small ;  probably  not  more 
than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  In  my  experience,  I  have  found 
it  most  prevalent  in  the  horse,  next  in  the  pig,  and  quite  rare  in 
bovines,  having  seen  but  two,  and  they  were  flankers.  It  is 
quite  important  that  ridgling  horses  be  castrated,  because  they 
are  more  liable  to  become  vicious  than  regular  entire  horses. 

It  is  not  well  to  breed  from  them  owing  to  the  hereditary 
tendency.  In  Susquehanna  County  a  horse  of  that  character 
has  been  used  for  stock  purposes  for  some  years.  Quite  a  per¬ 
centage  of  his  colts  were  cryptorchids. 

It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  years  that  ridgling  castrat¬ 
ing  has  been  attempted  with  any  degiee  of  success.  It  is  an  oper- 
ation  which  requires  an  intimate  anatomical  knowledge  of  the 
parts,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  especially  practical.  The 
operator  should  know  the  parts  he  comes  in  contact  with  from 
the  sense  of  touch,  which  only  comes  from  practice.  He 
should  be  able  to  follow  the  natural  course  of  the  descent  of  the 
testicle  in  making  the  abdominal  openings  in  the  horse  to  detect 
the  peritoneum  when  he  comes  in  contact  with  it,  to  distinguish 
the  testicle  from  a  loop  of  the  intestine,  to  separate  the  vas 
deferens  from  the  ureters,  and  not  make  the  sad  mistake  of  re¬ 
moving  a  kidney  for  a  testicle.  He  should  be  a  natural  me¬ 
chanic.  He  should  have  a  cool  head  and  a  steady  nerve,  and 
be  able  to  invent  the  best  possible  plan  with  the  means  at  hand 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  he  may  meet,  for  he  will  not  find  it 
all  clear  sailing. 

I  have  never  used  anaesthetics  in  this  operation,  but  would 
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recommend  an  anodyne.  A  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia, 
three  to  five  grains,  one-half  hour  before  operating.  No  doubt 
the  anaesthetic  would  be  the  more  up-to-date  idea,  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  always  have  au  assistant  that  is  skilled  in  its  administra¬ 
tion,  and  then  we  would  have  the  added  danger  of  anaesthesia. 

Prepare  the  animal  for  the  operation  by  dieting  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours  previous,  allowing  only  bran  mashes. 

To  secure  the  horse  in  the  recumbent  position  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  apparently  absent  member,  we  use  the  Conkey  har¬ 
ness,  preferring  a  grass  plot  on  a  little  incline.  Lay  him  with 
head  down  the  hill,  with  side  uppermost  you  wish  to  operate. 
This  causes  the  abdominal  viscera  to  gravitate  forward  out  of 
the  way,  lessening  the  pressure  upon  your  opening. 

Having  previously  examined  the  parts  in  a  standing  posi¬ 
tion,  now  look  for  the  cicatrix  if  the  history  of  the  case  says  the 
testicle  has  been  removed  ;  manipulate  again  for  flanker,  or  in¬ 
guinal  detention,  which  can  most  usually  be  detected  now.  If 
a  flanker,  remove  where  you  find  it.  If  in  inguinal  canal,  make 
an  incision  in  same  place  in  scrotum  as  though  it  were  a  nor¬ 
mal  castration,  having  previously  disinfected  the  skin  and 
hands  with  the  usual  bichloride  or  lysol  solutions,  and  instru¬ 
ments  with  carbolic  or  formaldehyde  solution.  Make  the  inci¬ 
sion  large  enough  to  introduce  the  hand.  An  operator  with  a 
small  hand  has  an  advantage.  Now  tear  and  stretch  the  fascia 
outward  from  the  incision,  and  with  a  rotary  motion  with  the 
hand  partially  closed,  outside  the  muscles,  next  to  the  skin  in 
the  direction  of  the  descent  of  the  testicle  to  the  inguinal  ring, 
where  you  will  find  the  testicle  detained  in  the  ring.  Bring  it 
to  the  surface  and  remove  with  the  ecraseur  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner.  • 

Now,  for  the  abdominal  ridgling,  you  make  the  same  incision 
and  same  entrance  to  the  ring  as  in  the  detained  ring  operation. 
You  now  pass  above  the  ring  two  or  three  inches  and  break  the 
peritoneum  with  one  finger.  Introduce  two  fingers  and  usually 
you  will  detect  the  vas  deferens  right  where  you  break  through. 
Follow  out  to  the  testicle  and  bring  it  to  the  surface.  Invari- 
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ably  the  testicle  is  small  and  flabby.  Remove  with  the  ecraseur. 
Should  you  not  be  able  to  locate  the  vas  deferens  as  described, 
then  enlarge  opening  into  abdomen  sufficient  to  introduce  the 
hand.  Pass  above  the  bladder  to  vesiculse  seminales,  follow 
vas  deferens  to  testicle  and  bring  outside.  Until  you  become 
accustomed  to  this  operation  you  will  find  it  a  help  to  introduce 
one  hand  into  the  rectum.  It  will  aid  in  guiding  you  to  the 

s 

parts  you  wish  to  find.  Should  it  be  a  double  ridgling,  do  not 
open  both  sides,  but  pass  your  hand  across  from  first  opening 
and  locate  by  vas  deferens  as  before  and  bring  to  the  surface,  or 
nearly  so,  as  cord  may  be  a  little  short.  You  can  bring  it  up 
sufficient  to  pass  the  chain  over  it. 

Some  may  ask  will  not  the  testicle  descend  when  detained 
in  the  inguinal  ring.  In  some  cases  it  does.  It  is  a  question, 
however,  whether  it  will  pay  the  owner  the  necessary  expense 
and  time  to  wait. 

In  this  operation  upon  the  pig,  which  we  are’  frequently 
called  upon  to  perform,  I  suspend  him  by  the  hind  legs  ;  open 
the  abdominal  cavity  about  one  inch  to  the  right  of  the  penis, 
making  the  incision  two  or  three  inches  long.  This  will  bring 
into  view  the  bladder  and  vas  deferens,  which  you  trace  to 
the  testicle.  Remove  in  the  usual  manner,  and  close  the  open¬ 
ing  with  three  or  four  stitches,  using  a  full  curved  needle,  en¬ 
gaging  skin,  muscle  and  peritoneum  in  each  stitch. 

After  treatment :  Do  not  let  the  horse  lie  down  and  roll  for 
eighteen  hours  after  the  operation.  Feed  hav  sparingly  for  two 
days.  Should  there  be  much  swelling  foment  with  clean  warm 
water,  in  which  use  some  germicide.  Give  walking  exercise 
every  day  after  the  first  day.  Should  a  high  temperature  pre¬ 
sent  itself,  treat  with  the  usual  fever  remedies.  In  the  pig  re¬ 
move  the  stitches  in  ten  days. 

“  I  CANNOT  BE  Without  THE  REVIEW  :  You  will  find  draft 
for  three  dollars  for  subscription  from  April  i,  1899,  to  April  1, 
1900,  for  which  please  send  receipt.” — IV.  H.  Curtiss ,  D.  V.  Y., 
Marengo ,  III. 
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URINARY  ANALYSIS. 

By  George  Jobson,  V.  S.,  Chicago,  III. 

Read  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Veterinary  Medical 

Association,  March  8,  1899. 

My  apology  for  not  presenting  a  more  lengthy  paper  to  the 
members  of  this  association  is  a  lack  of  time  to  prepare  one.  I 
will,  however,  contribute  my  mite  by  giving  some  reliable 
qualitative,  tests  for  some  of  the  most  important  pathological 
urinary  constituents,  as  I  think  urinary  analysis  should  play  as 
important  a  part  in  the  diagnosis  of  animal  diseases  as  it  does 
in  the  human  family,  and  it  would  no  doubt  help  to  clear  up 
the  pathology  of  those  diseases  which  at  present  are  rather  ob¬ 
scure  to  us,  if  it  was  more  generally  adopted  by  the  members  of 
the  veterinary  profession. 

Urea. — Test  No  /. — Take  one  ounce  of  urine  and  concen¬ 
trate  by  boiling  to  a  small  bulk,  add  strong  nitric  acid  and  set 
aside  to  cool.  Crystals  of  urea  nitrate  will  form  and  can  be 
seen  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  They  are  octahedra  lozenge¬ 
shaped  tablets  or  hexagons. 

Test  No.  2  may  be  used  quantitatively  and  qualitatively.  It 
depends  on  the  power  of  a  solution  of  sodium  hypobromite  to 
evolve  nitrogen  from  urea,  and  the  gas  collects  in  the  closed 
end  of  the  Doremus  ureameter  and  displaces  the  solution.  The 
tube  being  marked  in  per  cent.,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  gas 
registered  represents  the  percentage  of  urea  present  in  the  urine. 
Normally  horses’  urine  contains  from  1  y2  to  2  ^2  per  cent.  But 
this  may  vary  slightly  according  to  the  concentration  of  the 
urine.  In  dogs  it  may  be  10  per  cent 

To  make  the  solution  of  sod.  hypobrom.,  keep  on  hand  a  20 
per  cent.  sol.  of  sod.  hydrate.  Fill  the  ureameter  with  this  solu¬ 
tion  and  add  15  drops  (1  c.c.)  of  bromide. 

The  test  is  made  by  drawing  up  •  1  c.c.  of  urine  into  the 
pipette,  which  is  marked.  Insert  the  pipette  carefully  and  press 
out  the  urine  slowly.  The  following  reaction  occurs  : 

con 2  h4  +  3  Na  Bro  =  Co3  +  N2  +  2  H2  O  +  3  Na  Br. 

urea)  (sodium  (carbonic  (nitrogen)  (water) 

hypobrom)  acid)  (sod.  bromide) 
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Albumin. —  Test  No.  10. — Acidulate  a  quantity  of  urine  with 
a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  then  add  a  saturated  solution  of  po¬ 
tassium  ferrocyanide.  This  gives  a  precipitate  when  much 
albumin  is  present,  and  produces  an  opalescence  when  there 
is  only  a  trace.  -This  test  will  show  as  little  albumin  as  i  part 
in  60,000. 

Test  No.  20. — Pour  a  small  quantity  of  fuming  nitric  acid 
into  a  test  tube  and  add  a  little  warm  urine  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  urine  floats  on  top.  If  albumin  is  present  a  white  zone 
is  formed  at  the  line  of  demarcation.  If  the  urine  is  not  warmed 
before  making  the  test,  urates  may  give  a  similar  reaction. 

A  great  many  substances  besides  albumin  will  react  to  any 
test  which  is  used  for  this  substance,  as  salol  or  also  resins,  in 
the  urine.  But  on  addition  of  an  excess  of  pot.  ferrocyanide 
these  precipitates  are  redissolved.  Before  testing  for  albumin 
urine  must  be  made  perfectly  clear  by  filtering,  otherwise  you 
will  not  be  able  to  detect  traces. 

Sugar. — Test  No.  / 1. — Test  Fehling’s  solution,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  copper  sulphate,  caustic  soda  and  Rochelle  salts,  by 
boiling.  If  it  remains  clear  it  is  in  good  condition.  Take  equal 
parts  of  urine  and  Fehling’s  solution  and  raise  to  the  boiling 
point.  A  yellowish  or  reddish  precipitate  stands  for  sugar. 

Test  No  20. — This  is  probably  the  most  reliable  test  known 
for  sugar.  To  2  drams  of  urine  add  the  point  of  a  knife  full  of 
phenyl  hydrazin  chloride,  and  the  same  amount  of  sodium  ace¬ 
tate  crystals  ;  shake  thoroughly  until  dissolved.  Then  place  in 
a  hot-water  bath  just  below  boiling  point  for  30  minutes.  Re¬ 
move  test  tube  and  cool  the  solution  under  running  cold  water 
and  examine  some  of  the  yellow  precipitate  with  a  microscope. 
If  sugar  be  present  yellow  needle-like  crystals  are  seen.  Before 
testing  for  sugar  if  albumin  is  present,  remove  by  acidulating 
with  acetic  acid,  boil  and  filter. 

Blood. — To  a  little  tr.  guiac.  add  an  excess  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen.  To  this  add  the  suspected  urine.  A  blue  color 
stands  for  blood. 

Pus. — Acidulate  a  small  portion  of  urine  with  acetic  acid. 
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Filter  through  a  double  filter.  Then  treat  the  moist  residue  on 
the  filter  paper  with  a  few  drops  of  tr.  guiac.,  which  gives  a  blue 
tinge. 

Phosphates. — Phosphates  are  usually  found  in  urine  as  an 
amorphous  white  substance  which  clears  up  on  addition  of  acetic 
acid.  Very  often  neutral  or  alkaline  urine  will  become  cloudy 
when  boiled  ;  this  may  be  due  to  albumin  or  phosphates.  They 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  acetic  acid  test,  which  dissolves 
phosphates  but  not  albumin. 
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“  Careful  observation  makes  a  skillful  practitioner,  but  his  skill  dies  with  hi?n.  By 
recording  his  observations,  he  adds  to  the  knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  assists  by  his 
facts  in  building  up  the  solid  edifice  of  pathological  science.'1'1 


RUPTURE  OF  THE  INTERNAL  ILIAC  ARTERY. 

By  W.  J.  Martin,  V.  S.,  Kankakee,  Ill. 

The  patient,  a  bay  mare,  aged  six  years,  of  the  Norman  va¬ 
riety,  was  found  at  3  A.  m.  on  March  30,  to  be  in  labor.  On 
a  casual  examination  by  the  owner,  he  found  one  fore  foot  pre¬ 
sented,  with  the  other  one  flexed  and  turned  backward  in  the 
vagina.  This  he  readily  straightened  and  brought  out  with  its 
fellow,  but  was  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  the  head.  He  now 
desisted  from  further  efforts  to  deliver  the  mare  and  mv  services 

j 

were  requested  by  telegraph.  Upon  my  arrival  at  11  A.  M.‘ I 
found  from  the  owner’s  statement  that  after  his  manipulation 
the  mare  began  to  strain  in  a  most  violent  manner,  and  in  a  short 
time  she  succeeded  in  forcing  out  nearly  two  feet  of  her  rectum. 
I  found  the  rectum  hanging  down,  cold  and  of  a  dark-red  color. 
The  mare  was  lying  full  length  on  her  side  and  at  intervals 
straining  violently*.  Upon  being  assisted  by  several  men  she 
was  enabled  to  rise,  where  she  stood  and  trembled,  with  a  quick, 
weak  pulse  and  a  very  anxious  countenance,  betokening  serious 
abdominal  pain. 

I  informed  the  owner  that  in  my  opinion  the  case  was  hope¬ 
less,  and  that  the  mare  would  not  live  through  the  ordeal  of 
delivering  the  colt ;  but  he  insisted  that  I  should  go  ahead  and 
get  the  colt  away. 

After  administering  a  stimulant,  and  returning  the  prolapsed 
rectum  to  its  proper  position,  I  attempted  to  make  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  position  of  the  colt,  but  the  mare  became  so  restless 
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and  strained  so  violently,  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  lay  her 
down  and  administer  a  small  amount  of  chloroform  to  quiet  her. 
After  this  was  done,  one  of  the  foal’s  limbs  was  removed  at  the 
shoulder  joint,  which  gave  room  for  the  introduction  of  the  hand, 
when  the  back  of  the  foal’s  head  could  be  felt  in  the  left  side  of 
the  womb.  The  foal’s  head  was  turned  backward  and  the  nose 
rested  against  its  right  side.  After  several  arduous  attempts,  a 
cord  was  finally  placed  around  the  neck,  and  the  head  being 
’  then  rotated  it  was  drawn  up  into  the  passage  and  delivery  was 
quickly  accomplished. 

During  the  interval  of  securing  the  foal's  head  the  mare 
acted  quite  strong,  in  spite  of  the  benumbing  influence  of  the 
chloroform,  and  at  times  would  strain  quite  strongly.  At  no 
time  during  the  period  of  removing  the  foal  was  there  complete 
chloroform  anaesthesia.  After  removal  of  the  foal  and  the  se- 
cundines,  the  mare  had  an  attack  of  syncope,  from  which  she 
was  rallied  with  difficulty.  At  this  time  every  person  who  was 
present  thought  the  syncope  to  be  due  to  chloroform  narcosis 
and  I  was  somewhat  inclined  to  the  same  view,  although  I  was 
unable  to  account  how  so  small  an  amount  of  the  drug  (nine 
drachms)  could  produce  such  a  serious  systemic  effect.  The 
mare  would  rally  from  one  fainting  spell  only  to  relapse  in  a 
few  minutes  into  another  one,  and  in  one  of  these,  about  30 
minutes  after  delivery,  she  quietly  died. 

Having  used  chloroform  in  general  practice  for  sixteen  years 
without  any  fatal  or  untoward  results,  I  was  much  chagrined  at 
the  general  opinion  of  the  owner  and  the  other  persons  present 
that  the  mare’s  death  was  due  to  chloroform.  I,  therefore,  in 
justice  to  myself,  asked  the  owner’s  permission  to  hold  a  post¬ 
mortem  examination,  a  request  he  readily  granted. 

On  opening  the  abdominal  cavity  a  large  amount  of  clotted 
arterial  blood  was  seen  resting  upon  and  among  the  superior 
portion  of  the  intestines  and  womb,  while  the  lower  abdominal 
cavity  was  filled  with  a  large  amount  of  blood-colored  watery 
fluid.  On  searching  for  the  origin  of  this  haemorrhage,  it  was 
found  in  the  internal  iliac  artery,  which  was  ruptured  just  below 
the  junction  where  it  leaves  the  posterior  aorta.  The  rupture 
was  due  no  doubt  to  the  violent  throes  of  straining  in  which 
the  animal  indulged  after  the  owner  had  made  his  first  manual 
examination.  The  owner  was  now  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  mare’s  death  when  he  placed  his  finger  into  the 
ruptured  artery. 

Thus  by  the  post-mortem  was  removed  the  odium  cast  upon 
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a  drug  that  has  done  more  to  alleviate  the  pain  and  sufferings 
of  mankind  and  animals  than  any  other  drug  ever  discovered 
by  man. 


TETANUS  IN  A  MULE — RECOVERY. 

By  Newton  G.  Le  Gear,  V.  S.,  Waco,  Texas. 

On  March  8,  1899,  Dr.  C.  C.  Brown,  M.D.C.,  was  called  to 
the  Cooper  Grocery  Co.  to  see  a  sick  mule.  Upon  reaching  the 
place  he  found  the  mule  to  be  suffering  from  tetanus,  with  symp¬ 
toms  well  marked,  and  gave  a  prognosis  as  unfavorable.  After 
consulting  with  me  upon  the  case,  the  carbolic  acid  treatment 
was  decided  upon,  more  in  the  way  of  an  experiment  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  Gave  intratracheally  with  a  hypodermic  syringe 
three  times  daily  the  following  : 

Carbolic  acid  crystals,  grs.  iij 
Glycerine  pure,  71 T  x. 

Aquae,  TIT  xv. 

This  treatment  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of  six  days,  on 
account  of  considerable  irritation  to  his  neck  at  the  point  of  in¬ 
serting  the  needle,  and  campho-phenique  substituted.  Campho- 
phenique,  xmi,  was  given  hypodermically  three  times  daily 
for  four  days  longer,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  mule  was  pro¬ 
nounced  well  and  fit  for  duty — making  in  all  ten  days  from  the 
time  treatment  was  begun. 

The  use  of  campho-phenique  gave  very  gratifying  results, 
and  as  it  is  non-irritating  can  be  safely  used  hypodermically. 
Eserine  was  used  to  keep  the  bowels  open. 


EXTRA-UTERINE  PREGNANCY. 

By  Herbert  S.  Perley,  D.  V.  S.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

On  April  23d  I  was  asked  to  examine  a  mare,  twenty-two  years 
old,  and  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether  she  was  with  foal.  Owner 
stated  that  she  should  have  had  her  colt  the  last  of  March.  The 
mare  presented  every  appearance  of  being  pregnant  and  I  told 
owner  that  she  'Cvould  likely  foal  in  a  few  days.  I  saw  or  heard 
nothing  more  of  the  case  till  July,  when  I  saw  the  owner  and  he 
informed  me  that  the  mare  had  not  had  a  colt  and  that  although 
still  appearing  as  if  in  foal  he  had  decided  she  was  not  and  was 
using  her  at  light  work. 

About  the  end  of  September  a  man  drove  the  mare  to  my 
office  and  asked  my  opinion  as  to  her  condition.  Being  busy  I 
asked  him  to  bring  her  again  and  I  would  examine  her.  On 
October  17th  he  returned  and  informed  me  that  the  day  before 
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the  mare  had  begun  to  strain  and  in  about  an  hour  the  placenta 
came  away.  I  made  an  examination  per  vagina  and  found  os 
dilated  and  made  an  examination  of  uterus,  which  was  pretty 
well  contracted.  On  the  floor  of  uterus  and  a  little  to  the  right 
I  could  detect  what  was  evidently  the  cicatrix  of  a  rupture.  I  now 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  mare  was  either  suffering  from  a 
tumor  or  else  the  foetus  had  dropped  down  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  The  abdomen  was  greatly  distended,  but  nothing  could 
be  felt  from  vagina  or  rectum.  Advised  destruction  of  animal 
as  on  account  of  her  age  she  was  of  no  use.  This  the  owner 
would  not  agree  to,  but  promised  to  let  me  know  how  the  case 
ended. 

On  November  6th  he  came  for  me,  stating  that  the  mare 
was  straining  very  hard  and  that  he  wished  her  destroyed.  On 
reaching  his  farm  I  found  the  mare  in  violent  pain  and  at  first 
refused  to  move.  Examination  of  uterus  revealed  it  contracting' 
forcibly.  I  shot  her  and  held  a  post-mortem.  Upon  cutting 
the  skin  along  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen  the  first  thing 
noticed  was  a  thick  growth  of  hair  protruding  through  the  linea 
alba  and  abdominal  floor.  This  proved  to  be  the  hair  of  the 
foetus,  which  lay  in  tile  left  hypogastric  and  hypochondriac  re¬ 
gions.  The  head  was  imbedded  in  the  stomach  and  one  eye 
obliterated.  The  hair  of  the  head  had  penetrated  the  stomach 
of  the  mare,  as  the  hair  of  the  back  had  the  abdominal  floor. 
There  was  a  membrane  encasing  the  foetus,  to  which  was  at¬ 
tached  the  umbilical  vessels. 

The  spine  was  bent  on  itself  and  where  the  shoulder 
and  hip  came  together  on  the  concave  side  there  was  union 
of  the  two.  Where  the  limbs  came  together,  that  is,  where 
one  touched  the  other,  there  was  also  union.  The  foetus 
was  very  large,  being  apparently  as  large  as  it  would  have 
been  had  it  been  born  at  the  proper  time  instead  of  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  dam  for  seven  months  and  some  few  days  longer 
than  was  normal. 

All  the  abdominal  organs  were  crowded  out  of  place  and  the 
small  intestines  were  literally  wound  round  and  round  the  limbs 
of  the  foetus. 

The  mare  had  kept  in  good  condition  and  done  light  work, 
exhibiting  no  signs  of  pain  or  inconvenience  until  the  day  be¬ 
fore  she  was  destroyed,  when  the  placenta  came  away.  The  ci¬ 
catrix  on  the  uterus  proved  to  be  from  a  longitudinal  rupture 
five  and  a  half  inches  long  from  which  I  decided  that  the  foetus 
must  have  dropped  down  while  quite  small. 
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IMMOBILITY  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  OPEN  JOINTS. 

By  W.  F.  Derr,  V.  S.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Subject,  a  valuable  sorrel  colt,  three  years  old,  that  had  been 
turned  out  that  morning  into  a  field.  Frightened  by  a  dog  it 
got  tangled  up  in  a  barbed-wire  fence,  and  in  trying  to  get  over 
it  fell  down,  the  wire  fastening  in  such  a  way  as  to  lay  open  the 
shoulder  and  elbow  joints,  making  a  wound  extending  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  elbow  up  over  the  shoulder  of  about  14 
inches,  severing  some  of  the  flexors  at  the  elbow,  the  wire  actu¬ 
ally  sawing  into  the  bony  structures  of  the  elbow. 

At  the  time  of  my  seeing  the  animal  there  was  complete  loss 
of  the  use  of  the  leg  and  forearm,  and  by  moving  the  arm  you 
could  see  into  the  humero-radial  articulation.  Now,  here  is 
what  I  would  call  a  very  bad  case  of  laceration  of  skin  and  mus¬ 
cular  tissues,  as  well  as  two  important  joints  laid  open,  the 
wound  at  the  elbow  looking  very  formidable.  After  making  a 
careful  examination  of  the  case,  I  thought  it  best  to  destroy  the 
animal,  considering  the  injury  done,  the  time  and  expense  in¬ 
volved  in  the  treatment  of  it.  I  explained  the  nature  of  the  case 
to  the  owner,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  hold  the  parts  to¬ 
gether,  the  nature  of  an  open  joint,  and  the  locality  they  were 
in.  After  giving  the  matter  careful  consideration,  he  concluded 
to  at  least  give  the  case  a  trial.  I  then  proceeded  as  follows  : 
I  took  an  ordinary  spray  pump,  such  as  is  used  to  spray  gardens, 
which  I  cleansed  thoroughly  (not  having  anything  with  me  that 
■I  thought  large  enough  for  the  occasion),  and  sprayed  the  wound 
with  iodine  and  carbolic  solution,  after  first  removing  some  of 
the  lacerated  tissues,  the  spray  over  the  parts  merely  being  a 
mist.  This  spraying  was  kept  up  while  there  was  a  brace  being 
made  as  in  the  case  related  in  the  March  Review,  only  it  was 
carried  over  the  withers.  After  having  everything  ready,  put 
the  animal  in  slings,  closed  the  wound  with  quill  sutures,  using 
small  sticks  of  rattan  ;  dusted  the  wound  well  with  boracic  acid 
and  iodoform,  then  bandages,  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the 
metacarpal  up  to  the  elbow,  with  absorbent  cotton  over  the 
wounds.  The  bandages  were  carried  around  the  thorax  and 
neck,  and  I  assure  you  that  it  took  quite  a  few  yards  of  band¬ 
ages  to  do  all  this. 

After  I  had  the  parts  well  secured  with  bandages,  I  applied 
the  brace  and  fastened  it  with  some  bandages  to  the  limb.  The 
animal  remained  very  quiet,  but  I  still  thought  it  best  to  have 
a  man  stay  with  it  continually,  at  least  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  which  was  done.  Next  day  the  general  appearance  of  the 
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animal  was  good  ;  temperature  and  pulse  bad  increased  some, 
for  which  it  received  some  febrifuges,  diuretics  and  laxatives  ; 
the  bandages  had  loosened  around  the  parts,  but  not  enough  to 
again  remove  them.*  I  left  the  wound  alone  for  two  days,  at 
which  time  there  was  a  discharge  of  serum,  so  I  thought  best  to 
dress  the  wound.  I  prepared  myself  with  new  bandages,  the 
same  solution  and  the  various  dressings  needed,  then  took  off  all 
the  bandages. 

The  wound  was  looking  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  with 
considerable  serum  and  coagulated  synovia  surrounding  it.  At 
the  elbow  there  were  some  of  the  tissues  sloughing,  which  was 
removed  with  scissors.  I  then  applied  the  spray  for  fully  ten 
minutes,  the  wound  having  gaped  open  some.  I  again  dusted 
it  thoroughly  with  boracic  acid  and  iodoform  and  closed  as  be¬ 
fore.  I  again  left  it  closed  for  two  days,  at  which  time  I  dressed 
as  before,  using  plenty  of  absorbent  cotton.  At  the  end  of  twelve 
days  some  of  the  sutures  commenced  to  give  away,  the  wounds 
having  completely  filled  up  with  granulations.  At  the.  end  of 
fourteen  days  the  colt  was  removed  from  the  slings,  having  be¬ 
come  very  tired  at  this  time. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  days  the  wounds  were  filled  with  gran¬ 
ulations,  so  as  to  need  some  astringents. 

I  saw  the  case  again  in  a  month,  when  the  wound  was  all 
healed,  leaving  but  small  cicatrices,  and  seemingly  as  sound  as 
ever. 

In  this  case  I  think  the  recovery  was  altogether  due  to  the 
immobility  of  the  limb. 


PICRIC  ACID  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  CANKER. 

By  Francis  Abe  e,  V.  S. ,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Was  called  to  a  valuable  (?)  stallion,  Hajah,  for  lameness 
about  two  years  ago.  His  owner  purchased  him  lame  three 
years  ago  this  May  from  a  dealer,  with  the  story  that  the  horse 
came  from  Kentucky  a  year  before  with  a  sore  in  his  foot  where 
a  stub  had  penetrated.  The  dealer  expected  to  cure  it,  and  had 
tried  everything ;  bichloride  worked  the  best.  I  diagnosed  a 
bad  case  of  canker.  Gave  no  encouragement,  as  books  say 
almost  useless  to  treat  when  wall  is  affected,  the  whole  sole 
wall  and  bars  being  undermined.  At  first  I  used  bichloride.  It 
would  progress  well  until  a  horn  had  grown  and  then  come  to 
explore  it  was  all  undermined.  To  say  it  was  discouraging, 
did  not  half  express  it.  I  then  tried  the  preparation  recom¬ 
mended  by  Finlay  Dun,  of  cupric  sulph.,  ferri  sulph.,  zinc 
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sulpli.,  ac.  carbol.  and  petroleum.  That  worked  better,  but 
when  it  seemed  the  foot  was  almost  ready  for  a  shoe  the  canker 
broke  out  at  the  coronet  ;  the  whole  wall  almost  was  separated. 
In  the  Review,  under  “  Italian  Review,”  I  saw  picric  acid  recom¬ 
mended  to  stimulate  growth  of  skin.  An  idea  struck  me,  for  I 
was  familiar  with  the  acid,  and  I  added  this  to  the  Dun  mixture. 
The  hoof  at  once  made  a  steady  recovery.  The  acid  hardened 
the  hoof,  killed  the  vegetable  (?)  growth  or  pus  and  now7  the 
horse  has  a  whole  foot  and  a  shoe  on  it  after  a  year  and  a  half’s 
treatment  by  me,  and  the  Lord  only  knows  how  much  longer 
by  other  people.  You  will  see  by  the  books  that  there  are 
almost  as  many  remedies  for  that  as  for  consumption  and  that 
they  say  that  what  will  work  in  one  case  will  not  work  in  an¬ 
other.  I  tried  most  all  of  them.  Now,  here  is  another  to  add 
to  that  long  list. 


REMOVAL  OF  A  CAULKBOIE  BY  LIGATURE. 

.  By  J.  A.  McCrank,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

A  gentleman’s  driving  mare  developed  a  large  caulkboil, 
wdiich  became  an  annoyance  to  her  owmer.  He  used  many  re¬ 
ceipts  for  its  removal,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  asked  me  to  re¬ 
move  it  by  some  means.  I  tried  the  elastic  ligature  as  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Meyer,  Vol.  XVIII,  page  501,  of  the  Review, 
and  on  the  tenth  day  a  tumor  weighing  four  and  one-half 
pounds  was  removed  and  a  smooth  surface  remained,  which 
healed  beautifully  in  due  time.  Now,  this  case  may  not  be  of 
any  interest  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Review,  but  there 
are  a  few  young  brothers  of  mine  who  will  be  glad  to  know  how 
I  overcame  my  difficulty.  I  may  say  the  operation  is  simple 
and  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  me. 


TWO  CASES  OF  AMPUTATION  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

By  D.  D.  Keeler,  V.  S.,  Salem,  Oregon. 

I  wras  called  on  January  9,  1899,  to  Lincoln,  six  miles  down 
the  river,  to  see  a  cow  suffering  from  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  ; 
the  cow  was  medium  sized,  half  Jersey  and  half  Roan  Durham  ; 
had  dropped  her  calf  three  days  previous,  at  which  time  the 
prolapsus  occurred.  A  neighbor  having  some  experience  with 
cows  was  called  in  the  first  day  and  returned  the  womb,  but  on 
the  following  morning  she  was  found  with  uterus  again  pro¬ 
truding.  I  reached  there  the  following  afternoon  and  found 
her  in  very  bad  shape  ;  womb  lacerated,  badly  swollen  and 
blackened.  I  could  not  return  it,  and  decided  on  ligating  it. 
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After  putting  the  cord  around  at  the  breach  of  the  womb,  draw¬ 
ing  and  tying  it  very  tightly,  I  excised  the  parts  sufficiently 
back  of  the  string  to  leave  it  holding  well.  Left  some  fever 
mixtures  to  be  given  three  times  a  day  and  went  home.  She 
has  completely  recovered  and  is  now  giving  two  and  one-fourth 
to  two  and  one-half  gallons  milk  at  a  milking. 

Was  called  to  see  a  Cotswold  ewe  on  the  second  day  after 
prolapsus  of  the  uterus  had  occurred.  Found  the  womb  lacer¬ 
ated  and  badly  swollen,  having  gotten  among  rosebriars.  I 
could  not  return  it,  so  decided  to  ligate  it  and  take  it  off. 

I  passed  the  cord  around  about  half  the  way  along  the 
vaginal  canal  from  the  breach  of  the  womb,  cording  and  tying 
it  very  tightly,  cutting  it  off,  giving  cord  plenty  of  hold.  Left 
some  fever  mixtures  to  be  given.  Two  days  after  my  patient 
died.  It  had  fine  grazing.  The  cow  had  but  little  grass,  but 
was  well  cared  for  otherwise  in  having  plenty  of  dry  food. 

Now,  will  some  one  of  the  many  readers  of  the  valuable 
Review  tell  me  why  I  did  not  succeed  in  the  second  opera¬ 
tion  ? 


PUNCTURED  WOUNDS  OF  THE  FEET. 

By  Francis  Abele,  V.  S.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Some  little  time  ago  I  signed  a  petition  to  have  all  black¬ 
smiths  in  this  State  pass  an  examination  before  they  could  prac¬ 
tice  here. 

When  they  get  round  to  it  I  want  them  to  start  on  a  local 
shoer  here  first,  before  he  does  any  more  damage. 

Case  No.  One. — Horse  lame  ;  had  a  rag  around  his  ankle  ; 
would  bear  no  weight,  though  only  a  few  hours  before  had  been 
on  a  long  trip.  Located  lameness  at  outside  quarter  of  foot. 
Drew  each  nail  separately  ;  found  a  number  of  nails,  wet  with 
pus,  driven  into  sensitive  wall  because  hormy  wall  was  broken 
away. 

Drained  it  and  fomented.  Recovery  was  rapid. 

Case  No.  Two. — Horse  lame ;  lower  portion  of  leg  swelled 
and  hot ;  no  weight  borne.  Lameness  on  outside  quarter  ;  wall 
broken  away.  Pulled  nails  separately.  Found  a  number  of 
nails  wet  with  pus  full  distance.  Tried  to  drain  whole  length. 
Pus  broke  out  above  hoof.  Blacksmith  visited  and  threw  nails 
outdoors ;  told  owner  I  would  ruin  the  horse’s  foot.  Owner 
replied  in  effect  as  to  impossibility  of  spoiling  a  rotten  egg. 
Horse  recovered,  but  has  to  wear  a  bar  shoe  on  hind  foot  pending 
the  growth  of  more  hoof,  where  I  cut. 
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GERMAN  REVIEW. 


By  Prof.  Olof  Schwarzkopf,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

A  New  Treatment  of  Purpura  Hemorrhagica. — 
About  a  year  ago  Prof.  Dickerhoff  announced  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  with  argentum  colloidale  crede,  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease,  the  results  of  which  appeared  exceedingly  favor¬ 
able.  This  remedy,  manufactured  by  Heyden,  in  Radebeul  by 
Dresden,  has  since  been  tried  in  practice,  and  veterinarian  P. 
Meisseur  reports  three  interesting  cases  of  recovery  by  its  use. 
The  first  case  relates  to  a  horse  which  had  fairly  recovered  from 
influenza,  when  on  November  16  he  was  found  suffering  with 
purpura  hsemorrhagica.  Meissner  first  applied  intratracheal 
injection  of  Rugol’s  solution  (iodide  of  potass.)  with  bathing 
of  the  swollen  parts  with  Brown’s  mixture,  but  the  horse  be¬ 
came  worse,  and  on  November  20  showed  a  pitiable  appearance 
from  great  emaciation  and  gangrene  of  the  skin.  M.  tele¬ 
graphed  for  the  new  remedy  and  on  the  next  day  gave  an  in¬ 
travenous  injection  of  0.5  gramm  of  argentum  crede  and  50 
gramms  distilled  water,  repeating  within  two  hours.  On  No¬ 
vember  22  he  found  the  horse  greatly  improved,  especially  the 
swellings  having  diminished,  and  he  applied  a  third  injection. 
On  the  next  day,  two  days  after  first  injection,  M.  found  the 
horse  on  the  way  to  recovery,  the  swellings  of  the  legs  having 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  the  swelling  of  the  head  remaining 
latest.  The  haemorrhagic  nasal  discharge  was  changed  to  a 
clear  mucous  discharge,  and  the  petecliiae  had  entirely  disap¬ 
peared.  He  then  turned  his  attention  towards  the  treatment  of 
the  complications  and  on  December  5  the  horse  was  put  to 
light  use.  The  second  case  is  that  of  a  heavy  Belgian  horse 
which  was  suffering  from  croupous  pneumonia,  and  on  Decem¬ 
ber  3  developed  purpura  haemorrhagica.  The  sheath  was  so 
enormously  swollen  that  it  almost  touched  the  ground.  M.  ap¬ 
plied  two  injections  of  argentum  crede  on  that  day,  one  injec¬ 
tion  on  December  4,  and  on  December  5  he  found  the  horse  quite 
free  from  the  more  pronounced  symptoms  of  purpura,  and  was 
hereafter  mainly  treated  for  a  severe  cough  and  copious  nasal 
discharge,  and  on  December  11  was  considered  cured.  The 
third  case  was  a  Shire  filly,  which  had  been  suffering  from 
strangles,  and  on  February  7  showed  first  symptoms  of  purpura 
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haeinorrhagica.  Two  intravenous  injections  of  argentum  crede 
were  given-on  that  day  and  had  to  be  continued  with  one  injec¬ 
tion  daily  up  to  February  n,  the  next  day  the  filly  appearing 
as  cured.  Another  case  is  reported  by  Veterinarian  Schon- 
hafer,  which  also  resulted  in  a  quick  and  complete  recovery. 

A  Novel  Method  of  Throwing  Horses. — Prof.  Beyer 
reports  trying  a  throwing  method  by  Count  Hurnbrandt,  a  Ger¬ 
man  horse-breeder.  A  strong  surcingle  is  fastened  around  the 
chest  and  protected  from  slipping  forward  by  a  crupper  and  a 
leather  strap  thrown  over  the  haunches  and  connected  with  the 
surcingle.  A  strong  halter  is  applied  to  the  head,  and  on 
the  rings  on  either  side  are  fastened  ropes  which  are  then 
pulled  through  side  rings  of  the  surcingle.  The  rope  is  ex¬ 
tended  forward,  and  one  man,  standing  two  or  three  yards  in 
front  of  the  horse,  gradually  pulls  the  ropes,  which  bring 
the  horse’s  head  slowly  towards  the  sternum.  The  horse 
will  throw  his  weight  more  and  more  on  the  hind-quarters, 
swaying  backwards  and  forwards  and  finally  lies  down  slowly 
and  remains  lying  as  if  hypnotized.  According  to  which  side 
the  head  is  more  strongly  pulled,  the  horse  will  lie  down 
either  on  the  left  or  right  side.  This  method  seems  to  be 
especially  adapted  in  cases  of  vicious  horses  which  object  to  the 
fastening  of  hobbles. 

Experiments  with  Vasagen  Preparations. — The  drug 
firm  of  E.  T.  Pearson,  Hamburg,  has  brought  into  the  market  the 
so-called  vasagens,  which  are  apt  to  supplant  the  use  of  vase¬ 
line,  etc.,  as  bases  for  ointments.  The  vasagens  are  in  the 
main  vaselines  charged  with  oxygen,  thus  rendering  possible 
an  emulsion  with  water;  they  are  fluid,  of  remarkable  penetrat¬ 
ing  and  absorption  powers,  devoid  of  irritating  effects,  and  can 
easily  be  rubbed  into  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes,  and  in¬ 
jected  into  fistulce  or  even  be  given  internally.  Veterinarian 
C.  Augustine  reports  experiments  with  three  kinds  of  vasagen 
preparations,  of  a  15  per  cent,  creolin  vasagen,  a  1.5  per  cent, 
iodoform  vasagen,  and  a  6  per  cent,  iodine  vasagen.  A.  used 
iodoform  vasagen  in  a  penetrating  wound  on  the  knee  of  a  cow, 
which  was  of  old  standing  and  had  affected  the  general  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  in  such  degree  that  she  ceased  eating  and 
giving  milk.  The  wound  did  not  respond  well  to  the  ordinary 
methods  of  treatment.  Iodoform  vasagen  was  applied  three 
times  daily  with  a  brush  and  Ihe  wound  loosely  covered  with  a 
linen  cloth.  In  nine  days  the  wound  was  entirely  healed,  leav¬ 
ing  no  swelling  nor  thickening  whatever.  A.  also  used  iodo- 
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form  vasagen  as  an  injection  in  three  cases  of  fistulae,  in 
one  of  which  wound-infection  had  already  set  in  with  high 
fever.  The  daily  injections  were  followed  by  introducing  a 
tampon  saturated  with  iodoform  vasagen,  in  both  cases  a  com¬ 
plete  recovery  being  effected  in  14  and  20  days  respectively.  He 
also  used  iodoform  vasagen  in  two  cases  where  parts  of  the 
horny  sole  of  horses  had  to  be  amputated,  a  thin  layer  of  new, 
healthy  horn  appearing  within  three  to  five  days.  In  several 
cases  of  vaginal  injuries  from  parturition  of  cows  A.  used  creolin 
vasagen.  In  one  case  gangrene  had  set  in.  The  wounds 
rapidly  changed  to  a  healthy  appearance,  and  the  cow  never 
showed  any  straining  after  the  application  of  the  remedy,  which 
proved  that  it  is  non-irritant.  Interesting  is  a  case  of  chronic 
lymphangitis  (three  years  old)  of  a  horse,  the  extremity  being 
swollen  from  the  coronary  band  up  to  two  hands  above  the  hock. 
All  previous  treatment  had  resulted  only  in  temporary  relief  with¬ 
out  cure.  A.  applied  three  times  daily  iodine  vasagen.  In  two 
days  appeared  several  soft  patches  near  the  fetlock  joint.  These 
were  opened  and  a  large  quantity  of  a  serous  fluid  of  a  reddish 
color  emptied.  In  the  course  of  a  continued  application  with 
this  remedy  during  four  weeks,  the  skin  treated  in  such  man¬ 
ner  was  continually  covered  with  drop-like  effusions  of  a 
serous  fluid,  resulting  in  almost  complete  recovery  after  such 
long  standing. 

Statistics  of  Schmidt’s  Treatment  of  Milk  Fever. — 
In  addition  to  the  statistical  report  of  Dr.  Nevermann  on  the 
results  of  the  iodide  of  potass,  treatment  of  milk  fever,  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Review,  V.  Jensen  now  gives 
the  results  of  treatment  by  146  veterinarians,  representing  1701 
cases  of  this  disease.  From  these  statistics  it  appears  that  milk 
fever  mostly  befalls  cows  between  the  ages  of  6  and  8  years,  and 
that  the  disease  most  frequently  manifests  itself  10  to  20  hours 
after  parturition.  Of  the  1701  cases  treated,  1407  (82.5  per 

cent.)  were  cured,  209  cows  were  slaughtered,  43  died  of  trau¬ 
matic  pneumonia,  and  58  cases  developed  mastitis.  Of  the 
cows  that  recovered  two-thirds  of  the  number  stood  up  within 
6  to  18  hours  after  beginning  of  treatment.  The  report  states 
that  in  about  one-half  of  the  cases  the  treatment  could  only  be 
applied  rather  late  in  the  development  of  the  disease,  yet  the 
result  as  a  whole  is  most  favorable.  Jensen  concludes,  as  did 
Nevermann,  that  iodide  of  potass,  has  proven  itself  as  a  specific 
against  milk  fever,  and  that  the  new  treatment  constitutes  a 
boon  for  the  country  practitioner. 
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The  Old  Veterinary  School  of  Limoges. — In  the  De¬ 
cember  Revue  Veterinaire  de  Toulouse ,  Mr.  A.  Leronx  publishes 
an  interesting  article  upon  the  establishment  of  this  school  in 
1765,  posterior,  therefore,  to  that  founded  by  Bourgelot,  in  Lyon, 
but  anterior  to  the  opening  of  the  Alfort  School.  Although  it  was 
supported  by  the  Government,  it  met  with  little  success  and 
closed  its  doors  in  1768. 

Necrosis  of  the  Hyoid  Bone,  Sequelae  of  Strangles 
[. By  MM.  Cuille  and  Sendrail\ . — A  young  horse  which  had 
strangles  had  an  abscess  of  the  intermaxillary  space.  It  was 
opened  and  a  favorable  prognosis  given.  Nevertheless,  the  ab¬ 
scess  did  not  close  and  a  fistulous  tract  remained,  which  proved 
rebellious  to  all  treatment.  O11  being  probed,  the  instrument 
struck  the  hyoid.  A  free  incision  was  made  and  two  hard  little 
bony  masses,  the  size  of  a  small  hazel  nut,  were  removed.  The 
horse  died  two  days  after  with  gangrenous  pneumonia  from  for¬ 
eign  bodies.  The  hyoid  bone  when  removed  was  found  to  be  the 
seat  of  extensive  necrosis  of  the  body.  There  were  three  cavities 
at  the  base  of  each  of  the  small  branches  and  the  lingual  appen¬ 
dix,  two  of  which  were  empty,  the  third  containing  two  small 
sequestriums  as  big  as  a  pea,  which  would  have  sloughed  of  them¬ 
selves  had  the  horse  survived. — ( Revue  Veterinl) 

Lymphadema  in  Cows  [By  Mr.  Queyrori\. — A  cow,  hav¬ 
ing  been  treated  two  years  previously  for  a  pulmonary  affection, 
presented  a  few  days  since  the  following  symptoms  :  swelling 
of  the  neck,  venous  pulse  to  the  jugulars,  cardiac  arythmia, 
cough  and  tympanites.  These  symptoms  rapidly  become  more 
marked  ;  the  dyspnoea  is  very  severe,  the  swelling  extends  to 
the  dewlap  and  then  the  extremities.  The  animal  is  sold  to  the 
butcher.  At  the  post-mortem,  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
thorax  are  largely  hypertrophied  ;  one,  as  big  as  a  man’s  fist, 
presses  on  the  oesophagus,  the  blood  vessels  and  the  nerves.  It 
was  that  swollen  gland  which  gave  rise  to  the  symptoms  de¬ 
scribed.  At  first  the  case  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  ganglionary 
tuberculosis,  but  closer  observation  of  the  lesions  and  their  his¬ 
tological  examination  showed  them  to  be  lymphadema. — (Prog. 
Veterin. ) 

Upon  the  Castration  of  Cows  [By  Mr.  Revouy]. — 
From  a  series  of  observations  that  the  author  records  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  de  Zootechnie  it  results  that  (1)  the  operation  ought  to  be 
performed  only  when  in  good  health  and  in  good  hygienic  con- 
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dition  ;  (2)  that  ovariotomy  performed  on  tuberculous  cows  may 
be  complicated  with  peritonitis,  metro-peritonitis,  sometimes 
with  nymphomania,  even  when  the  cow  is  suffering  with  this  dis¬ 
ease  before  being  operated  upon  ;  (3)  that  it  is  indicated  to  resort 
to  the  tuberculin  test  before  operation  ;  (4)  that  the  symptoms  of 
nymphomania  may  continue  in  a  tuberculous  cow  after  ovari¬ 
otomy  ;  (5)  that  the  castration  performed  on  a  sound  cow  has  a 
positive  influence  on  the  recovery  from  nymphomania,  upon  the 
increase  of  the  milk  especially  in  nymphomanic  animals,  upon 
the  length  of  the  lactation,  upon  the  tendency  to  fattening  ;  (6) 
that  it  probably  increases  the  richness  and  quality  of  the  milk 
and  improves  it  by  rendering  it  more  pleasant  to  the  taste  and 
more  uniform  in  its  composition  ;  (7)  that  the  milk  secretion 
lasts  for  at  least  one  year  in  the  same  amount  as  it  was  at  the 
time  of  spaying.  If  it  varies,  it  is  due  to  other  causes,  such  as 
change  of  season,  or  diet,  etc.  ;  (8)  that  it  is  advantageous  to  per¬ 
form  it  during  the  period  of  increase  of  the  milk  secretion  or 
when  it  is  at  its  maximum. 

Paralysis  of  the  Tail  and  of  the  Sphincters  in  a 
Mare  [By  Mr.  Raymond ]. — With  the  exception  of  an  attack 
of  strangles,  a  mare  has  never  been  sick.  Hired  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman  from  a  breeder  for  his  use,  she  became  unfit  for  work  by 
the  gradual  development  of  a  series  of  symptoms  which  in  some 
six  months  assume  the  following  aspect :  Quite  large  oedema 
around  the  sphincters,  which  are  swollen,  prominent  and  droop¬ 
ing  ;  anus  elliptical  in  form,  prominent  but  flabby vulva  re¬ 
duced  in  height,  open,  exposing  the  mucous  membrane  and  the 
clitoris  to  view  ;  tail  dropping,  inert  and  entirely  unusable,  it 
'  hangs  between  the  legs  ;  its  skin,  muscles  and  articulations  are 
not  the  seat  of  pain  ;  the  anaesthesia  of  the  skin  extends  to  the 
perineum  and  part  of  the  croup  ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
vulva  and  rectum  are  no  longer  sensitive  to  the  touch  ;  rectum 
full  of  excrement,  its  muscular  coat  does  not  react  to  rectal  ex¬ 
ploration  ;  on  the  croup,  at  a  level  with  the  summit  of  the 
sacral  vertebrae,  there  is  a  circular  swelling,  in  shape  of  a  flat¬ 
tened  cone,  slightly  cedematous,  excessively  painful ;  on  each 
side  of  it,  the  croup  is  also  the  seat  of  excessive  hyperasthesia. 
Rectal  examination  reveals  nothing  abnormal.  The  animal 
walks  naturally,  but  in  trotting  is  stiff  behind.  Placed  under 
treatment  she  improved  some,  but  ultimately  died  of  colic.  At 
the  post-mortem  nothing  abnormal  was  found  except  on  the 
bladder.  Its  walls  were  four  times  their  normal  thickness,  its 
mucous  membrane  thickened,  bosselated,  purplish  and  covered 
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with  yellowish  sticky  covering.  A  large  mass  as  big  as  two 
fists  filled  the  cavity  of  the  bladder.  The  cord  and  the  tail  of 
the  horse  were  examined  by  Prof.  Cadeac,  who  found  “  that  the 
cord,  on  a  level  with  the  sacral  pairs,  presented  an  enlargement 
in  the  form  of  a  tumor  which  must  have  filled  the  entire  rachi- 
dian  canal.  The  cord  was  dense,  firm,  hard,  fibrous,  looking 
like  a  fibroma  developed  in  the  medullary  canal.  In  front  of 
this  tumor  the  cord  was  softer  and  more  anteriorly  resumed  its 
healthy  appearance.  The  case  was  for  Prof.  Cadeac  a  clinical 
type  of  sclerosis  of  the  cauda  equina. — ( Journ .  de  Zootech .) 

Intestinal  Obstruction  in  a  Mare — Taxis  after 
Puncture  of  the  Vagina — Recovery  [By  M.  Audeberi ]. — 
This  animal  was  taken  with  colic,  due  to  intestinal  obstruction, 
which  lasted  for  five  days  and  failed  to  be  relieved  by  all  kinds 
of  treatment,  blood-letting,  injections  of  pilocarpine,  glycerine 
injection,  frictions  of  turpentine  and  even  the  injection  of  4  c.c. 
of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  which  had  previously  given 
some  excellent  results  to  the  author.  Considering  the  animal 
lost,  the  owner  gave  it  to  the  author,  who  thought  to  resort  to 
vaginal  puncture  to  reach  the  obstruction.  The  vulva  and 
vagina  were  disinfected,  and  with  a  bistoury  cache  the  vagina 
opened  as  for  ovariotomy.  With  the  hand  introduced  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  the  floating  colon  was  felt  and  a  torsion  of  its 
circumvolutions  was  felt.  At  all  hazards,  the  intestinal  mass 
was  pushed  about,  pressure  was  made  upon  the  hard  faeces  which 
were  collected  in  it,  the  twist  of  the  colon  became  untied  and 
the  obstructive  collection  gradually  pressed  into  the  rectum.  A 
second  dose  of  barium  brought  an  abundant  evacuation.  After 
a  few  days  of  careful  diet,  the  animal  returned  to  work. 

ITALIAN  REVIEW. 


Phalangeal  Exostosis  [By  M.  Bamba  and  Bobbia ]. — 
According  to  the  authors,  ringbones  are  due  to  four  principal 
morbid  processes  :  (1)  dry  deformans  arthritis  ;  (2)  periostitis, 
due  to  a  sprain  ;  (3)  periostitis  due  to  traumatism  or  wounds  by 
extension  to  the  periosteum  of  the  inflammation  existing  on  the 
skin  or  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  phalanges  ;  (4)  rachitic 
diathesis.  The  prognoses  of  these  different  forms  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  causes  :  the  first  are  difficult  to  relieve  ;  those  due  to 
periostitis  may  disappear  by  removal  of  the  original  cause,  the 
last  are  also  amenable  to  treatment.  A  preventive  treatment 
consists  in  proper  shoeing.  The  curative  treatment  varies  with 
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the  form  of  the  disease.  Neurotomy  is  indicated  when  the  lame¬ 
ness  prevents  the  horse  from  working — blisters  and  ointments 
of  biniodide  of  mercury  or  deep-point  cauterization,  according 
to  the  length  of  standing  of  the  exostosis.  Plantar  neurotomy 
finds  its  application  when  the  lameness  is  mechanical.  Fis¬ 
sures  made  in  the  length  of  the  walls  of  the  foot  will  give  relief 
in  cases  of  side  bones. — (//  Veter,  di  Compag.) 

Muscular  Rheumatism  [By  Umberto  de  Mia] . — The  au¬ 
thor  relates  cases  of  chronic  muscular  rheumatism  which  he 
has  treated  by  intramuscular  injections  of  solution  of  veratrine 
and  arecoline  and  obtained  good  results  in  cases  of  two  months’ 
standing.  The  first  two  days  he  injected  a  solution  of  veratrine, 
gr.  06  in  4  grams  of  alcohol  and  distilled  water.  Improve¬ 
ment  was  noticed  on  the  third  day — the  dose  of  veratrine  w^as 
increased  on  that  day  to  gram  .10  —  and  to  0.12  centig.  on 
the  fourth  and  to  0.15  centig.  on  the  fifth.  The  next  day  re¬ 
covery  was  complete.  In  other  cases  he  had  to  raise  the  dose 
to  30  centigrammes.  In  another  case  he  resorted  to  bromhy- 
drate  of  arecoline,  8  centigrammes  in  4  grammes  of  water,  with 
perfect  success. — (//  Nnovo  Ercolani.) 

Red  Eczema  of  Dog. — Eppinger  says  that  after  having 
tried  all  therapeutic  methods  without  success,  he  has  given 
them  up  and  now  gives  no  treatment,  but  submits  his  patients 
to  a  meat  diet  entirely.  I11  two  or  three  weeks  they  all  get  well. 
Prof.  Marcone,  of  the  Veterinary  School  of  Naples,  treats  with 
simple  hygienic  care  of  the  skin  ;  tepid  baths  of  starched  water, 
alkaline  soap  or  again  by  rubbing  with  a  coarse  brush  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  action  of  the  skin,  and  in  cases  of  chronic  manifesta¬ 
tions  promotes  a  slight  hyperhsemia.  The  dogs  receive  a  milk 
diet  entirely.  Milk  taken  in  place  of  meat  is  sometimes  found 
very  advantageous.— (La  Riforma  Veter.) 

Subcutaneous  Injections  of  Atropine  and  Morphia  in 
Rheumatoid  Lameness  of  the  Shoulder  [By  Prof.  A. 
Baldoni] . — After  a  long  and  carefully  made  record  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  made  in  the  treatment  of  shoulder  lameness  by  rheu¬ 
matism  and  of  the  local  effects  produced  by  the  injections,  the 
author  records  a  few  cases  where  he  has  been  successful  in  re¬ 
lieving  lameness  existing  for  various  lengths  of  time.  His  con¬ 
clusions  are  that  while  there  are  sometimes  some  local  effects 
which  may  occur,  those  are  not  of  serious  nature  and  not  de¬ 
serving  the  severe  criticism  that  this  form  of  treatment  has 
received  at  the  hands  of  some  German  practitioners.  While 
evidently  benefits  cannot  be  expected  in  all  and  every  case,  yet 
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it  has  proved  with  him  most  advantageous  in  acute  and  chronic 
rheumatism  when  every  other  form  of  treatment  had  failed. — 
{Clinic a  Vet.) 

Treatment  of  Salivary  Fistula  with  Ethylic  Alco¬ 
hol. — In  1849  Haubiver  recommended  the  injection  of  liquor 
ammonia  to  arrest  the  salivary  secretion,  but  the  results  were 
not  satisfactory.  Later  on  Pallerini  advocated  the  use  of  diluted 
tincture  of  iodine.  He  claimed  to  have  good  results  with  it, 
but  they  were  not  confirmed  by  others.  Prof.  Bassi  finally  in¬ 
stead  of  those  resorted  to  ethylic  alcohol,  and  all  his  cases  were 
successful.  In  a  recent  case  a  colt  was  first  treated  by  creoline 
without  result.  An  injection  of  15  grammes  of  ethylic 
alcohol  which  had  probably  not  entered  the  duct  of  Steno  failed 
also.  A  second  injection  was  more  satisfactory.  The  next  day 
after  the  injection,  the  parotid  region  was  swollen,  warm  and 
painful,  the  flow  of  saliva  had  almost  entirely  stopped  at  the 
fistulous  opening.  A  few  days  after,  the  inflammatory  mani¬ 
festations  having  subsided,  the  wound  healed  and  in  a  short 
time  recovery  was  completed.  In  an  experiment  made  to  de¬ 
termine  the  effect  of  the  alcohol  on  the  glandular  tissue,  it  was 
found  that  the  gland  which  had  been  treated  had  lost  size  and 
weight,  while  it  weighed  but  85  grammes,  the  sound  weighed 
200. — (. La  Riforma  Veter.) 
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m’killip  veterinary  college. 

The  third  annual  commencement  exercises  of  this  school  oc¬ 
curred  March  13,  at  8  P.  M.,  in  the  college  auditorium,  1639 
Wabash  Avenue.  The  invocation  was  made  by  Rev.  E.  C. 
Snyder,  which  was  followed  by  a  baccalaureate  address  by  Mr. 
Clarence  Park  Johnson.  J.  Harry  Danfort h  presented  the  class 
history,  Lawrence  W.  Bowlus  the  prophecy,  and  Win.  J.  Patter¬ 
son  the  class  poem.  The  presentation  of  prizes  followed,  being 
delivered  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Wright. 

President  McKillip  then  conferred  the  diploma  of  the  college 
upon  the  following  fourteen  graduates  :  L.  Edgar  Altnony, 
Lawrence  W.  Bowlus,  Joel  E.  Cloud,  D.  V.  S.,  Thomas  Madison 
Doram,  J.  H.  Danforth,  Charles  H.  Howard,  Walter  G.  Huyett, 
V.  S.,  Clyde  S.  Pless,  Fred  E.  Jones,  Robert  Jay,  Edward  H. 
Lawley,  V.  S.,  Wm.  J.  Patterson,  Charles  Parke,  Otto  Sclmkat, 
John  A.  Sloan,  B.  Sc.,  George  P.  Statter,  V.  S.,  Grant  A.  Wehr, 
V.  S.,  Willard  E.  Wight,  V.  S. 
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After  a  valedictory  by  Clyde  S.  Hess,  of  the  graduating 
class,  benediction  was  pronounced. 


NEW  YORK  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

There  were  no  formal  graduating  exercises  or  supper  given 
this  year  at  the  New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  The 
following  students  received  diplomas  ;  William  Malcolm  Mac- 
kellar,  Francis  C.  Edmonds,  Robert  H.  Twitty,  D.  V.  S.,  George 
Byron  Morse,  M.  D.,  Ph.  G.,  Alphonso  J.  Doncourt,  Wallace  M. 
Gill,  William  P.  Grimes  and  Stephen  J.  Hanlon. 

William  Malcolm  Mackellar  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  for 
the  best  senior  examination,  and  the  pocket-case  of  instruments 
for  the  best  practical  examination.  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Mangan,  a 
second  year  student,  received  a  hypodermic  syringe  for  the  best 
examination  in  materia  medica,  and  Mr.  Charles  Joseph  Jones, 
a  first  year  student,  received  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  junior 
examination. 


UNITED  STATES  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  this  college  took  place  in 
the  lecture  hall  of  the  college.  Dr.  C.  Barnwell  Robinson 
opened  the  exercises  with  an  address,  after  which  he  conferred 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  veterinary  science  upon  the  following 
graduates  :  E.  P.  Flower,  New  Orleans,  La.  ;  J.  G.  Ferneyhough, 
Blacksburgh,  Va.  ;  C.  E.  Uber,  Glencarlyn,  Va.  The  degree  of 
fellowship  was  conferred  upon  Professors  H.  D.  Hanson,  D.  V. 
S.,  of  New  York  City,  and  Otto  G.  Noack,  veterinarian,  of  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa. 

The  prizes  were  then  awarded  as  follows  :  Mr.  E.  Pegram 
Flower,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  the  “  Hinkley  prize”  for  general 
proficiency,  and  the  Gheen  prize  for  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery  ;  Mr.  Frank  B.  Berger,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  gold 
medal  presented  by- Dr.  Win.  E.  Yetton  for  proficiency  in  den¬ 
tistry  ;  Mr.  J.  G.  Ferneyhough,  the  second  prize  for  general  pro¬ 
ficiency,  and  Mr.  Frank  F.  Feagons,  of  West  Virginia,  the  Kauf- 
mann  prize,  a  library  of  books,  for  best  junior  examination. 

The  trustees  were  represented  by  Prof.  Geo.  A.  Prevost,  who 
made  an  interesting  address.  Mr.  Flower,  the  valedictorian  of 
the  class  of  ’99,  delivered  an  address  which  was  received  with 
great  applause.  This  was  responded  to  by  Prof.  Robert  S. 
Lamb,  M.  D.,  representing  the  faculty.  Prof.  W.  A.  Hedrick, 
Ph.  D.,  presented  the  humorous  side  of  the  problems  confronting 
the  students  in  the  career  presented  by  veterinary  science. 
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ONTARIO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  closing  exercises  of  this  college  were  held  in  the  college 
building,  Temperance  Street,  Toronto,  Canada,  March  23,  Prin¬ 
cipal  Smith  occupying  the  chair.  The  following  graduates  re¬ 
ceived  the  diploma  of  the  college  :  Victor  J.  Andre,  St.  Gene¬ 
vieve,  Mo.,  U.  S.;  H.  W.  Carley  Baker,  London,  Eng.;  John  H. 
Black,  Toronto  ;  J.  Alex.  S.  Berryman,  St.  John,  N.  B.;  John 
YV.  Corrigan,  Oswego,  N.  Y.;  C.  J.  Donnelly,  Orillia;  Fred.  B. 
Davidson,  Glencoe ;  Wilfred  J.  R.  Fowler,  Seaforth  ;  Charles  T. 
Frerg,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island  ;  John  J.  Giblin,  Blackstone, 
Mass.;  Wesley  M.  Goff,  Lewiston,  Maine;  William  J.  Hennes¬ 
sey,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Arthur  Hobbs,  Carlisle,  England  ;  Dun¬ 
can  A.  Irvine,  Dalkeith  ;  George  Jerome,  Rapid  River,  Mich.; 
Fred.  Clee  Jones,  Birmingham  England  ;  Arthur  E.  Joslin,  Ad¬ 
rian,  Mich.;  Lewis  B.  Judson,  Bethel,  Conn.;  W.  Luther  Jones, 
Edgefield,  South  Carolina;  Harvey  F.  Kaufman,  Hegins,  Pa.; 
Joseph  King,  Brice,  Ohio  ;  Thomas  J.  Kirwan,  Auburn,  N.  Y.; 
William  A.  Kuhns,  Boston,  Mass.;  Charlie  A.  Locke,  Trilly, 
N.  Y.;  John  McDougall,  Ralphton,  Man.;  James  P.  McVicar, 
Petrolea  ;  John  M.  Mitchell,  Morristown,  New  Jersey;  W.  H. 
Murphy,  Jr.,  Brighton,  Mass.;  Charles  L.  Manning, .Grand  Ledge, 
Mich.;  Patrick  H.  Morin,  Port  Col  borne  ;  F.  J.  Neff,  Long  Glade, 
Virginia;  Jacob  F.  Olweller,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.;  Herbert  J. 
Pugsley,  Central  Cambridge,  N.  B.;  John  YV.  Purdy,  Oliver, 
nt.;  Howard  O.  Ramsey,  Merle,  Cal.;  Ulysses  S.  Richards, 
Lowell,  Mass.;  Albert  J.  Roll,  Natrona,  Pa.;  William  L.  Rundle, 
Chapman  Quarries,  Pa.;  John  Russell,  Saginaw,  Mich.;  John  A. 
Scott,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  J.  Lee  Shorey,  Hoosick  Falls, 
N.  Y.;  John  E.  Sommer,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  YV.  A.  Sproule,  Bois- 
sevain,  Man.;  J.  M.  Sewell,  Bunker  Hill,  Ill.;  Edward  M. 
Saigeon,  Lapeer,  Mich.;  William  Benj.  Wentzell,  Amherst,  Mass.; 
James  M.  Young,  Petrolea. 
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LEGISLATION  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Chicago,  April  14,  1899. 

Editor  American  Veterinary  Reviezv  : 

Dear  Sir  : — The  veterinarians  of  Illinois  certainly  have 
reasons  to  regret  the  onslaught  made  on  their  veterinary  bill  by 
the  Review  in  the  editorial  pages  of  the  April  number.  Is 
it  not  a  pity  that  the  Review  should  attempt  to  deal  such  a 
blow  just  on  the  verge  of  parsing  a  veterinary  bill  for  our  State? 
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The  bill,  so  unmercifully  scored,  has  been  officially  endorsed 
by  The  Chicago  Veterinary  Society,  The  Illinois  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  and -The  Illinois  Veterinary  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association.  It  was  thoroughly  digested  and  consid¬ 
ered,  and  while  all  agree  that  a  more  stringent  measure  would 
be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  graduate  veterinarians  of  the  State, 
it  was  also  conceded  that  no  other  measure  could  pass  an  Illinois 
legislature  at  present.  The  various  sections  were  discussed  and 
fairly  considered,  and  Sec.  4,  which  seems  to  irritate  the  Review 
editor  so  badly,  was  not  overlooked.  To  say  that  this  measure 
is  u  audacious,”  and  that  Sec.  4  or  any  other  section  will  be  used 
as  a  means  of  admitting  everybody  or  anybody  in  the  veterinary 
profession  who  u  has  the  price  of  the  fees,”  is  certainly  a  very 
violent  supposition  on  the  part  of  the  Review  editor.  Imagine, 
if  yon  can,  three  veterinary  examiners,  three  live  stock  commis¬ 
sioners  and  their  secretary,  “ putting  their  heads  together”  for 
the  dishonorable  purpose  of  admitting  persons  into  the  veteri¬ 
nary  ranks  who  are  unqualified,  in  order  to  secure  a  small  fee. 
Such  an  assertion  is  really  cruel  and  unjust.  Let  us  hope  the 
worthy  editor  was  only  jesting. 

Sec.  4  does  provide  for  an  examination  of  any  one  who 
wishes  to  apply  for  the  same  precisely  as  our  medical  laws  pro¬ 
vide.  Yet  during  twenty  years  under  this  law  it  has  never 
been  abused  nor  has  any  person  been  admitted  to  practice  of 
medicine  who  is  not  worthy  of  the  honor.  In  including  this 
section  we  have  acted  on  the  supposition  that  the  veterinarians 
of  Illinois  are  as  honest  as  their  medical  brothers,  and  will  see 
to  it  that  only  qualified  men  enter  the  practice  in  the  future. 
Are  we  not  justified  in  placing  our  confidence  in  three  veteri¬ 
nary  examiners,  or  are  we  to  act  on  the  supposition  that  all  men 
are  dishonest? 

The  Illinois  veterinary  bill  is  evidently  misunderstood  by 
the  Review  editor.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  place  the 
veterinarians  under  control  of  the  Board  of  Live  Stock  Com¬ 
missioners  precisely  as  the  medical  practitioners  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Now,  if  our  Board  of  Examiners,  the  State  Board  of  Live 
Stock  Commissioners  and  their  secretary  (seven  in  all)  are  dis¬ 
honest,  dishonorable,  mercenary  shysters,  then  the  Illinois  law 
is  indeed  a  bad  one,  and  the  Review’s  deductions  are  logical. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  majority  of  them  are  even  fairly 
honest,  the  veterinarians  of  Illinois  may  justly  congratulate 
themselves  on  having  the  best  law  yet  passed  by  any  State,  in- 
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eluding  New  York.  Let  us  suppose  that  occasionally  some  non¬ 
graduate  applies  for  a  license.  He,  like  others,  will  be  required 
to  pass  an  examination  in  chemistry,  anatomy,  physiology, 
pathology,  meat  inspection,  bacteriology,  surgery,  materia  med- 
ica,  practice  of  medicine,  and  any  other  branches  the  board  may 
designate.  Should  he  be  found  qualified,  I  say,  “Let  him  in.” 
The  Review  editor  will  doubtless  say,  “Turn  him  out.”  On 
this  point  we  shall. probably  always  differ. 

It  must  be  understood  that  Illinois  has  no  State  Veterinary 
College,  so  any  measure  without  such  a  clause  would  be  re¬ 
garded  by  legislators  as  an  enactment  to  enhance  the  interests 
of  the  private  colleges  in  Chicago.  The  Review  editor  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  think  of  this.  Besides,  in  canvassing  the  legis¬ 
lature  we  found  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  a  bill  that  did 
not  recognize  the  non-graduate  practitioners,  nor  one  that 
created  a  new  board,  nor  one  that  provided  for  any  special 
course  of  study,  or  did  not  give  equality  to  all  persons,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  their  particular  kind  of  college  training. 

During  the  present  legislature,  thus  far,  all  educational  meas¬ 
ures — The  Harper  Bill,  the  Medical  Bill,  the  Pharmacists  Bill 
— were  “turned  down.”  The  exception  is  the  Veterinary  Bill, 
which  has  gone  through  the  necessary  steps  unopposed,  which 
certainly  shows  the  foresight  of  its  promoters. 

I  only  ask  the  Review  to  be  fair,  and  withhold  judgment 
until  the  “  audacity  ”  growing  out  of  this  measure  becomes  a 
reality  instead  of  a  wild  suspicion. 

As  to  the  State  Veterinarian  of  Illinois,  the  Review  contin¬ 
ually  makes  the  assertion  that  he  is  a  “  political  creature,” 
without  even  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  I  do  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  “  political  creature,”  but 
assure  the  Review  editor  that  the  latter  part  of  the  statement 
would  be  very  difficult  to  prove  and  would  be  refuted  by  any 
competent  judge.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  Review  to 
attack-  his  official  acts,  rather  than  simply  surmise  that  he  is  a 
bad  man  without  quality,  and  then  continually  preface  every 
reference  to  him  with  adjectives  to  suit  the  suspicion.  The 
facts  in  the  case  are  that  Dr.  Lovejoy  has  been  a  great  disap¬ 
pointment  to  those  who  have  attacked  him,  because  in  all  his 
work  he  has  shown  no  evidence  of  incapacity  or  deficiency  which 
was  predicted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  won  the  universal  praise 
of  all  just  and  fair-minded  men  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  his  doings. 

I  do  not  wish  to  defend  empiricism  nor  to  endorse  the  ap- 
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pointment  of  11011-graduate  veterinarians  to  official  positions, 
but  I  do  wish  to  go  on  record  as  stating  that  the  present  State 
Veterinarian  of  Illinois  is  worthy  of  the  position  he  has  so  cred¬ 
itably  filled  during  the  past  two  and  one-half  years. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

L.  A.  Merillat. 


STATE  VETERINARY  LAWS  AND  STATE  VETERINARIANS. 

Lincoin,  Neb.,  April  6,  1899 

Editors  American  Veterinary  Review : 

My  Dear  Sirs  : — Kindly  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  veterinary  legislation  and  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  almost  every  legislator  in  his 
respective  State  is  called  upon  to  enact  laws  relating  to  veteri¬ 
nary  and  sanitary  questions.  These  laws  are  year  by  year  being 
more  rapidly  enforced.  The  boards  are  asking  for  more  ap¬ 
propriations,  which  is  just.  And  it  is  a  surprising  fact  that  in 
some  States  the  Legislature  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  amount 
of  good  that  this  State  work  is  doing.  If  these  State  legislators 
were  asked  to  appropriate  the  minimum  sum  for  a  State  Board 
of  Health  to  which  the  veterinary  department  is  connected,  and 
especially  veterinary  sanitation,  many  of  them  would  invariably 
ridicule  the  veterinary  services  ;  but  if  these  men  were  acquainted 
with  the  losses  that  occur,  through  lack  of  such  services  and  with 
the  good  that  veterinarians  can  do  their  respective  States,  they 
would  certainly  vote  for  appropriation.  For  example,  the  State 
Legislature  of  California  is  now  asked  to  enact  some  laws  which 
if  passed  will  be  the  best  laws  in  the  United  States,  in  regard  to 
this  particular  subject  ;  and  these  laws  would  probably  never 
have  been  passed  in  that  State  had  not  the  farmers  and  the  stock- 
raisers  of  the  State  been  thoroughly  frightened  by  the  State  be¬ 
coming  infected  with  Southern  cattle  ticks,  which  caused  all  the 
other  States  to  quarantine  against  it.  This  has  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  and  to-day  they  are  asking  for  protection.  .  Min¬ 
nesota  has,  I  believe,  the  most  conservative  law  in  the  Union  in 
regard  to  this  subject  and  one  of  the  best  men  to  enforce  the 
State  law.  This  can  be  clearly  shown  by  the  way  they  have 
handled  glanders  and  by  the  way  they  have  handled  the  quaran¬ 
tine  system  ;  and  they  have  given  other  States  something  to  go 
by.  This  question  that  is  now  being  so  vigorously  taken  up  in 
Minnesota  will  no  doubt  be  taken  up  in  the  future  by  other 
States  but,  as  I  have  intimated,  it  will  take  time  for  the  Legis¬ 
lature  iu  other  States  to  be  taught  the  lesson  that  the  State  of 
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Minnesota  has  already  learned.  There  are  many  other  States 
that  probably  would  take  this  matter  up,  but  they  cannot  secure 
the  support  of  their  legislators  and  it  is  only  hoped  that  Minne¬ 
sota  will  give  us  more  of  an  example  in  the  future  and  that  she 
will  not  be  cramped  for  funds,  but  can  vigorously  show  us  what 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  quarantine  and  the  eradication  of 
contagious  diseases. 

Every  State  veterinarian  in  other  States  of  the  Union  should 
be  part  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  should  work  in  his 
respective  State  to  secure  that  kind  of  legislation  that  will 
enable  him  to  be  a  part  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  that 
will  secure  in  the  near  future  uniform  laws  in  this  direction.  I 
only  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to  secure  laws  in  the  direction 
of  quarantine  and  investigation  of  imported  stock,  all  to  be 
uniform  throughout  the  Union,  and  I  believe  that  by  the  State 
boards  having  a  veterinarian  connected  with  them  that  it  can 
very  easily  be  perfected.  I  hope  that  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
which  is  following  up  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  will 
succeed  in  its  law  that  is  now’  before  this  Legislature,  and  that 
it  will  be  as  successful  as  that  State  in  eradicating  disease  from 
its  borders.  Very  truly  yours, 

A.  T.  Peters,  D.  V.  M. 

OBITUARY. 


Richard  Kay,  M.  D.,  D.  V.  S. — On  Sunday  evening,  April  2, 
at  his  residence,  371  West  3,5th  Street,  New  York  City,  this 
well-known  and  esteemed  veterinarian  died  from  heart-failure, 
induced  by  gastro-enteritis  following  an  attack  of  the  grip.  The 
deceased  was  born  in  England  about  fifty-five  years  ago,  where 
he  learned  the  trade  of  cabinet-making,  but  on  emigrating  to 
America  engaged  in  the  cattle  business.  Dr.  W.  D.  Critcherson, 
of  New  York,  who  w7as  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Kay  for  many 
years,  informs  us  that  through  frequent  exchange  of  confidences 
he  learned  the  following  facts  in  reference  to  his  history  prior  to 
entering  a  veterinary  college  :  He  landed  at  Portland,  Maine, 
and  went  from  there  to  Bloomington,  Illinois,  where  he  met  by 
chance  a  representative  of  the  Japanese  government,  wdio  wras 
purchasing  sheep  for  shipment  to  Japan.  He  accompanied  him 
to  San  Francisco  and  thence  to  Yokohama,  wdiere  he  remained 
for  four  years  in  the  employ  of  the  government.  Returning  to 
America  in  1880  he  went  to  his  brother’s  ranch  in  Washington 
Territory.  The  next  year  he  entered  the  American  Veterinary 
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College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1883  in  ^ie  class  with  Dr. 
Critcherson,  and  together  they  occupied  the  positions  of  house 
surgeon  to  the  hospital  in  1884.  Following  the  termination  of 
that  service,  he  and  Dr.  Hamilton  Vreeland  entered  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Medical  College.  After  receiving  his  degree  from  this 
school,  he  married  Miss  Esther  Quail,  of  New  York,  and  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Broadway  Railroad  Company,  remaining 
there  several  years,  and  then  became  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  thence  serving  for  several  years  upon  the  in¬ 
spection  corps  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  The  latter 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  private  practice  on  the  west  side 
of  New  York.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  one  son,  twelve  years 
old.  The  funeral  services  were  held  on  the  5th,  interment  being 
in  Cypress  Hills  Cemetery.  Masonic  services,  conducted  by 
Excelsior  Dodge,  No.  195,  E.  and  A.  M.,  were  also  held.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  V.  M.  A. 
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MISSOURI  VALLEY  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

The  nineteenth  regular  meeting  was  held  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  on  Monday  evening,  February  27,  1899,  at  the  Kansas 
City  Veterinary  College.  On  account  of  the  absence  of  the 
President,  the  association  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Robert  C.  Moore.  The  following  members  were  present  : 
Drs.  John  Forbes,  James  S.  Kelly,  John  B.  Wright,  Janies  L. 
Otterman,  E.  J.  Netherton,  William  A.  Heck,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  ; 
Drs.  R.  C.  Moore,  J.  B.  Black,  S.  Stewart,  B.  F.  Kaupp,  C.  J. 
Sillier,  F.  C.  McCurdy,  Janies  S.  Buckley,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  ; 
E.  H.  Biart  and  John  Ernst,  Leavenworth,  Kas.  ;  J.  H.  Cock, 
Ottawa,  Kas.  The  following  visitors  were  present :  Drs.  H.  B. 
Chaney,  C.  H.  Canfield,  R.  T.  W.  Carnachan,  H.  H.  George, 
Albert  Long,  D.  W.  Patton,  W.  R.  Cooper,  and  A.  C.  Ewart,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Janies  Wilson,  J.  E.  Blackwell,  and  Thomas 
H.  Ripley,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  O.  Nickson,  Cameron,  Mo.;  G.  R. 
Conrad,  Sabetha,  Kas.;  W.  N.  Hobbs,  Holton,  Kas.;  W.  A. 
Porter,  Sedalia,  Mo.  There  were  also  present  about  thirty  vet¬ 
erinary  students  and  several  laymen. 

The  censors  reported  favorably  upon  the  following  applica¬ 
tions  for  membership,  and  upon  motion  the  rules  were  sus¬ 
pended  and  the  Secretary  instructed  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  asso- 
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ciation  for  the  candidates  :  Jas.  L,.  Otterman,  W.  N.  Hobbs,  and 
W.  Ross  Cooper. 

The  resignation  of  Hr.  Burgess,  who  had  removed  from  St. 
Joseph  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he  could  not  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  association,  was  tendered  and  duly  accepted. 

A  paper  on  the  u  Injuries  of  the  Flexor  Metatarsi  ”  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Moore,  as  follows  : 

INJURIES  TO  THE  FEEXOR  METATARSI. 

This  muscle  being  the  sole  flexor  of  the  metatarsal  region, 
as  well  as  a  check  ligament  to  the  same,  renders  lesions  to  it  of 
particular  importance.  Their  occurrence  in  the  horse  is  far 
from  being  rare  and  is  sometimes  noted  in  bovines.  In  herbi- 
vora  this  muscle  is  composed  of  two  quite  distinct  parts  attached 
to  each  other  by  tendinous  intersections.  The  one  part  is  mus¬ 
cular  with  tendinous  insertions,  the  other  a  tendinous  structure 
that  might  well  be  considered  a  check  ligament.  The  tendin¬ 
ous  portion  arises  with  the  extensor  pedis  from  the  distal  end  of 
the  femur  from  a  depression  just  above  the  articular  margin  be¬ 
tween  the  external  condyle  and  trochlea,  passes  down  through 
the  superior  tibial  groove,  clothed  by  a  reflection  of  one  of  the 
synovial  membranes  of  the  stifle  joint,  passes  down  over  the  ex¬ 
ternal  and  anterior  face  of  the  tibia,  where  it  contacts  and 
exchanges  numerous  fibres  with  the  muscular  portion  and  ex¬ 
tensor  pedis.  Gaining  the  anterior  face  of  the  astragalus  it 
forms  a  ring  for  the  passage  of  the  tendon  of  the  muscular  part, 
and  bifurcates,  sending  one  tendon  externally  to  the  cuboid  and 
one  downward  to  the  head  of  the  large  metatarsal.  This  portion 
forms  a  ligamentous  connection  between  the  femur  and  tarsus 
and  metatarsus,  and  acts  as  a  stay  to  prevent  undue  extension  of 
the  metatarsus  on  the  tarsus  and  the  tarsus  on  the  tibia. 

Some  authors  ascribe  as  a  part  of  its  action  the  flexion  of  the 
tarsus  and  metatarsus  during  extension  of  the  stifle,  but  they 
are,  to  my  mind,  in  error,  as  extension  of  the  stifle  cannot  in¬ 
crease  the  distance  between  its  point  of  origin  and  insertion,  but 
it  is  probable  that  it  may  possess  this  action  to  a  limited  degree 
during  flexion  of  the  stifle.  The  fleshy  portion,  or  the  real 
muscle,  arises  from  the  supero-external  part  of  the  tibia  just  be¬ 
low  the  groove,  becomes  tendinous  at  the  distal  end,  passes 
through  the  ring  formed  by  the  tendinous  part  and  bifurcates, 
sending  a  large,  strong  tendon  to  the  head  of  the  large  metatar¬ 
sal  and  a  small  one  internally  to  the  cuneiform  parvum. 

These  structures  are  subject  to  injuries,  extending  all  the 
way  from  a  slight  strain  of  the  fibres  of  some  part  of  their 
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structure  to  complete  rupture,  or  they  may  be  severed  by  cut¬ 
ting  instruments  or  fence  wire,  or  the  contractile  power  of  the 
muscular  fibres  destroyed  by  bruises. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  so  marked  that  once  seen 
they  will  never  be  forgotten.  If  the  animal  be  standing  on  the 
affected  limb  when  you  observe  him,  you  will  not  detect  any 
unsound  ness,  provided  no  external  lesions  exist,  but  the  moment 
this  weight  is  shifted  from  the  foot  it  is  drawn  backwards,  the 
tarsus  being  extended  on  the  tibia  by  contraction  of  the  gastroc¬ 
nemius,  which  is  the  opposing  force  to  the  flexor  metatarsi,  and 
as  a  result  the  tendons  of  these  muscles  above  their  attachment 
to  the  summit  of  the  os  calsis  is  greatly  relaxed,  so  much  so  that 
the  skin  of  the  region  is  corrugated  or  thrown  into  folds,  and 
should  you  first  see  him  in  this  position  you  could  not  help 
thinking  the  distal  end  of  the  tibia  had  sustained  an  oblique 
fracture,  causing  a  shortening  of  the  bone,  but  when  you  inspect 
it  in  its  normal  position,  bearing  its  share  of  weight  without  de¬ 
formity,  the  thought  of  fracture  will  be  dismissed. 

The  next  thought  will  most  likely  be  directed  to  the  tendo- 
achilles,  but  if  we  consider  that  this  is  the  support  of  the  pos¬ 
terior  part  of  the  hock  and  any  inability  on  its  part  must  allow 
the  hock  to  drop  down  with  tarsal  flexion  the  instant  weight  is 
placed  upon  it,  and  no  such  symptoms  are  present,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  hock  supports  the  weight  with  its  usual  firmness, 
we  must  likewise  banish  from  our  minds  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
jury  to  this  structure  or  to  the  muscles  operating  through  it. 
After  canceling  these  possibilities,  we  look  deeper  into  onr  case 
and  readily  perceive  the  inability  to  flex  the  metatarsus  and  tar¬ 
sus  on  the  tibia,  and,  knowing  that  but  one  structure  performs 
this  function,  we  have  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  injury 
is  to  the  flexor  metatarsi. 

Percivall’s  u  Hippopathology,”  Vol.  IV,  Part  II,  page  337, 
quotes  from  Solleysel  a  beautiful  description  of  this  accident, 
but  he  unfortunately  ascribes  it  to  the  tendo-achilles  and  calls 
it  the  master  sinew,  but  his  description  is  so  perfect  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  copy  it.  “This,”  he  says,  “is  the  big¬ 
gest  and  most  visible  sinew  in  a  horse’s  body,  which,  by  reason 
of  a  strain  occasioned  by  hard  riding,  evil  shoeing,  going  down 
a  steep  place,  a  slip  or  fall,  or  too  heavy  burden,  may  be  relaxed, 
and  sometimes  disturbed  with  so  much  violence  that  it  becomes 
movable  like  an  unbent  bow-string.  When  a  horse  walks,  the 
leg  seems  to  hang  at  the  hough,  because  its  motion  is  not  reg¬ 
ulated  by  the  master  sinew  ;  and  you  would  even  sometimes 
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imagine  that  the  bone  was  broken.  When  a  horse  stands  with 

c*> 

his  foot  fixed  on  the  ground,  the  hough  being  extended  in  its 
natural  posture,  there  is  so  little  appearance  of  any  grief  in  the 
leg,  that  it  seems  perfectly  sound  ;  but  if  you  handle  the  master 
sinew,  you  will  find  it  more  movable  than  that  of  the  other  leg  ; 
and  if  you  make  the  horse  move  his  hinder  parts,  you  will  im¬ 
mediately  perceive  the  sinew  to  be  as  loose  and  infirm  as  if  it 
were  broken.” 

The  causes  are  varied,  but  anything  that  will  cause  extreme 
extension  of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus  is  liable  to  injure  the 
muscle  or  its  tendons,  more  particularly  the  tendinous  portion. 
Falling  forward,  dragging  the  hind  legs  behind  him,  the  hind 
foot  becoming  engaged  or  fast  and  the  horse  straining  violently 
to  free  it.  Bruises  from  kicks,  being  run  into  by  wheel  of  a 
vehicle,  sharp  cutting  instruments,  barb-wire  fences,  etc.  I  have 
seen  two  cases  where  the  entire  structure  was  cut  off  near  the 
distal  end  of  the  tibia  on  wire  fences  and  two  cases  where  the 
muscles  were  bruised  respectively  by  being  run  into  and  falling. 
The  two  latter  recovered,  but  it  was  thought  best  to  destroy 
both  those  cut  on  the  wire. 

Prognosis  will  depend  very  largely  on  the  extent  of  the  in¬ 
jury.  Where  complete  rupture  of  the  entire  structure  has  oc¬ 
curred  resolution  can  scarcely  be  expected,  and  the  same  will  be 
true  if  they  are  torn  loose  from  the  bone,  although  in  the  worst 
cases  if  the  foot  is  kept  well  forward  recovery  mav  take  place. 

Treatment. — Perfect  rest  is  essential,  with  slings  for  the 
horse  if  he  will  bear  them.  The  leg  should  be  kept  well  for¬ 
ward  by  a  cord  secured  to  the  fetlock  and  around  the  neck,  hot 
fomentations  to  allay  the  inflammation  and  stimulating  lini¬ 
ments  will  be  sufficient.  Rest  should  be  prolonged  until  all 
signs  of  the  lesions  have  disappeared.  If  an  external  wound,, 
antiseptics  and  astringents  are  required. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr  E.  J.  Netherton  :  I  wish  to  inquire  of  the  essayist  in  how 
long  a  time  he  would  expect  full  recovery  in  these  cases,  and 
whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to  treat  an  animal  of  small 
value? 

Dr.  Moore  :  This  would  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  in¬ 
jury.  If  it  is  a  simple  bruise  of  the  muscular  tissue  ten  to 
twelve  days  would  be  sufficient.  If  the  tendon  be  ruptured  or 
nearly  so,  it  will  take  much  longer.  There  have  been  several 
cases  reported  in  which  the  period  of  convalescence  was  ten  to 
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twelve  months.  If  it  be  a  valuable  animal,  it  will  justify  treat¬ 
ment  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

Dr.  Heck :  This  reminds  me  of  a  case  that  Dr.  Patterson 
and  I  diagnosed  as  rupture  of  this  muscle.  The  case  recovered 
in  ten  days  and  seemed  too  rapid  to  justify  the  diagnosis.  It 
.  was  a  case  of  a  mule  that  was  used  on  an  express  wagon.  We 
got  some  very  fine  photographs  of  the  case,  but  I  forgot  to  bring 
them  with  me.  It  had  every  symptom  of  rupture  of  this  ten¬ 
don  or  muscle.  It  might  have  possibly  been  temporary  para¬ 
lysis  of  the  nerves  of  this  region.  The  animal  could  bear  the 
weight  of  the  body  on  the  limb  when  placed  in  position,  but  had 
no  further  use  of  it. 

The  following  paper  was  next  presented  by  Dr.  S.  Stewart, 
entitled 

ECHINOCOCCUS  VETERINORUM. 

In  the  substance  of  this  liver,  which  is  offered  for  your  inspec¬ 
tion,  you  w7ill  see  a  number  of  ovoid  or  spherical  translucent 
bodies,  varying  in  size  from  one  inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Some  of  them  are  apparently  just  beneath  the  capsule,  while 
ethers  are  nearly  hidden  in  the  liver  structures.  There  are  still 
others  which  are  entirely  within  the  substance  of  the  organ. 
These  bodies  are  cysts  and  typical  of  the  cystic  phase  of  the 
echinococcus  veteri norum,  and  constitue  the  hydatid  disease  of 
the  older  text-books.  About  five  hogs  in  each  one  thousand 
slaughtered  in  this  section  of  country  are  bearers  of  the  cystic 
echinococcus.  These  cysts  may  develop  in  any  part  or  tissue, 
but  are  rarely  found  outside  of  the  liver.  The  lungs  are  next 
in  frequency  of  invasion.  The  dog  is  the  host  of  the  adult  tape¬ 
worm,  but  nearly  all  animals  may  be  the  host  of  this  cystic  or 
larval  form.  In  Iceland  and  continental  Europe  numerous  cases 
of  hydatid  disease  in  mankind  are  recorded  ;  a  few  cases  have 
been  reported  in  the  United  States.  On  account  of  this  fact  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  this  parasite  is  of  sanitary  importance  to 
veterinarians. 

Upon  division  of  the  walls  of  this  cyst  which  I  have  selected 
you  will  note  there  escapes  a  quantity  of  clear,  limpid  fluid,  and 
the  wall  is  composed  of  two  distinct  layers.  The  outer  layer  is 
quite  dense  and  intimately  adherent  to  the  surrounding  struc¬ 
tures  ;  in  fact,  it  appears  to  be  a  protecting  wall  developed  from 
the  tissues  to  resist  the  encroachment  of  the  growth  within.  The 
inner  layer  is  also  quite  thick  and  dense,  and,  while  everywhere 
closely  coaptated  to  the  outer  wall,  it  is  very  feebly  adherent  to 
it  and  is  very  readily  separated  and  withdrawn  through  the  in- 
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cision  just  made.  One  distinctive  characteristic  of  this  mem¬ 
brane  is  a  very  persistent  tendency  of  the  cut  edges  to  roll  up. 
In  fact  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  it  lie  spread  out  upon  a 
plain  surface  or  on  the  palm  of  your  hand.  This  powerful  ten¬ 
dency  to  roll  up  is  not  possessed  by  any  other  membrane,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  writers  ;  hence  when  we  find  such  a  membrane, 
even  when  lacking  particular  characters  soon  to  be  mentioned, 
we  may  be  reasonably  certain  the  structure  under  observation  is 
the  mother  membrane  of  an  echinococcus  cyst. 

A  close  inspection  of  the  inner  surface  of  this  mother  mem¬ 
brane  shows  it  to  be  studded  over  by  a  great  number  of  very 
small  greyish  white  bodies  or  granules  which  are  loosely  ad¬ 
herent  and  may  be  easily  scraped  away.  I  have  mounted  a 
number  of  these  minute  bodies  on  a  microscopic  slide  and  if  you 
will  examine  them  under  a  lens  magnifying  75  to  100  diameters 
you  will  readily  see  that  these  little  bodies  (proliferous  cysts) 
contain  from  15  to  30  pediculated  tapeworm  heads.  Each  head 
is  provided  with  two  oval  disks,  called  sucker  disks  and  a  ros- 
tellum  of  hooks.  They  constitute  the  fixation  apparatus  of  the 
future  worm.  In  nearly  all  the  heads  these  organs  are  invagi- 
nated. 

In  these  drawings  pinned  on  the  wall  you  have  a  magnified 
picture  of  a  typical  hydatid,  and  a  representation  of  the  more 
common  modifications,  such  as  the  daughter  and  granddaughter 
cysts  which  develop  from  the  mother  membrane  and  may  pro¬ 
duce  the  little  granular  bodies  containing  the  tapeworm  heads. 
Sometimes  many  small  cysts  are  found,  but  in  which  the 
minute  tapeworm  heads  cannot  be  found.  These  are  known  as 
acephalo  cysts. 

This  last  drawing  represents  the  adult  worm  as  found  in  the 
intestines  of  the  dog.  The  mature  worm  varies  from  one-sixth 
to  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  length  and  is  composed  of  only  three 
or  four  segments,  the  last  one  of  which  is  nearly  as  long  as  the 
first  three,  is  sexually  mature  and  contains  several  thousand 
eggs.  It  is  readily  understood  that  a  dog  which  eats  two  or 
three  cysts  such  as  we  have  just  examined,  would  become  in¬ 
fested  with  a  large  number  of  these  parasites.  The  heads  attach 
themselves  to  the  walls  of  the  small  intestines  and  become  ma¬ 
ture  within  60  days,  thereafter  releasing  the  last  or  fourth  seg¬ 
ment  as  soon  as  ripe  (ovulation  completed)  and  continuously 
developing  others.  In  this  manner  myriads  of  eggs  are  pro¬ 
duced  and  pass  out  with  the  faecal  discharges.  The  segments 
become  dried,  powdered  and  the  fragments  are  blown  about  by 
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the  wind.  In  this  way  the  eggs  find  lodgment  on  all  kinds  of 
food  stuff  and  with  it  are  conveyed  into  the  stomachs  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  even  man.  The  digestive  processes  in  the  stomach 
liberate  the  embryos  in  the  eggs,  which  may  permeate  the 
walls  of  the  intestines,  enter  the  blood  stream  and  find  lodg¬ 
ment  in  any  organ  or  part  of  the  body,  there  to  develop  into 
cysts  like  these.  Sometimes  in  man  the  cysts  develop  to  im¬ 
mense  proportions,  or  undergo  degenerative  changes  which 
compromise  the  health  and  finally  the  life  of  the  host. 

Dogs  infested  with  large  numbers  of  these  worms  (taenia 
echinococcus)  may  suffer  reflex  nervous  irritation  with  cerebral 
disturbances,  including  a  state  of  frenzy,  which  may  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  rabies.  A  post-mortem  examination  of  the  intestines 
of  infused  dogs  would  not  reveal  the  presence  of  these  worms 
to  the  casual  observer,  owing  to  their  minute  dimensions,  but 
they  are  easily  found  by  the  close  observer,  and  appear  as  short 
yellowish  threads  or  filaments  attached  by  one  end  to  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  prevalence  of  hydatids  in  swine  indicates  that 
many  dogs,  particularly  those  belonging  to  butchers  and  farmers, 
are  infested  with  the  adult  worm.  If  butchers  and  farmers  would 
cook  or  burn  all  organs  of  swine  containing  the  cysts,  instead  of 
giving  them  to  their  dogs,  the  tsenia  echinococcus  and  its  hydatid 
would  soon  be  annihilated,  and  this  menace  to  the  public  health 
be  removed. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  McCurdy  :  I  understood  the  essayist  to  say  that  the  adult 
worm  was  only  found  in  the  intestinal  tract  of  the  dog.  I  wish 
to  inquire  if  this  worm  does  not  sometimes  migrate  to  some 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

Dr.  Stewart  ,*  So  far  as  I  am  informed,  no  cases  have  been 
reported  where  the  adult  worm  was  found  in  any  other  part  of 
the  body  than  the  intestines.  The  worm  is  fixed  in  its  location 
by  its  hooks  and  sucker  disks  and  lives  by  absorption  of  food 
intended  for  its  host.  The  disease  is  found  most  frequently  in 
man  (in  the  hydatid  form)  in  Iceland,  where  the  people  and 
dogs  closely  cohabit. 

Dr.  McCurdy  :  Do  the  records  show  whether  the  disease  is 
prevalent  among  the  Indians  and  Chinese,  where  the  dog  is 
consumed  as  food  ? 

Dr.  Stewart :  The  records  do  not  show  such  prevalency 
and  the  parasite  is  not  communicable  through  eating  the  flesh 
of  the  dog,  but  it  is  only  acquired  by  the  ingestion  of  the  eggs 
of  the  adult  tapeworm.  In  countries  where  the  hydatid  form  of 
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this  disease  is  prevalent  among  the  people,  it  is  found  that  it  is 
also  prevalent  among  the  food-producing  animals. 

Dr.  McCurdy  :  I  think  of  another  question.  It  seems  to 
me  that  I  have  seen  the  cysts  very  much  larger  and  of  a  slightly 
darker  color.  Do  they  vary  in  color  ? 

Dr.  Stewart :  The  cuticular  and  mother  membranes  under¬ 
go  changes  as  the  hydatids  become  more  and  more  aged.  The 
cysts  become  opaque  or  white  and  undergo  degeneration  and 
the  original  structures  become  so  transformed  that  it  is  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  determine  their  original  character.  Often 
the  question  is  determined  by  finding  the  cephalic  hooks. 

Dr.  Cock  :  Are  there  any  means  by  which  we  can  diagnose 
this  in  the  hydatid  form  either  in  man  or  animal  ante-mortem, 
and  have  we  any  secure  means  of  confirming  our  diagnosis  ? 

Dr.  Stewart :  This  is  certainly  a  very  practical  side  of  the 
question  from  the  human  standpoint.  If  some  of  the  contents 
of  the  cyst  be  secured  by  the  exploring  trocar,  there  is  no  doubt 
the  proliferous  cysts  or  individual  heads  would  float  out  with 
the  fluid,  and  by  microscopical  examination  the  character  of  the 
cyst  would  be  determined  in  this  way. 

Dr.  Cock :  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  stated  that  its  character 
may  be  determined  by  the  absence  of  albuminous  material  in 
the  fluid. 

Dr.  Stewart  ;  I  think  the  absence  of  albumen  is  noted  in  the 
fluid  obtained  from  a  variety  of  cysts. 

Dr.  Heck  :  This  discussion  concerning  the  character  of  the 
cystic  fluid  calls  to  mind  our  discussion  in  a  former  meeting  con¬ 
cerning  the  character  of  fluid  contained  in  the  cystic  kidneys, 
and  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  revert  to  the  subject 
here.  I  have  made  some  analyses  of  the  fluid  obtained  from  cystic 
kidneys,  and  have  found  it  to  be  as  follows  :  Alkaline  in  reaction, 
specific  gravity  1007,  albumen  in  large  quantities.  I  would  b^ 
pleased  to  hear  other  reports  in  regard  to  the  cystic  kidneys.  I 
find  there  is  a  disease  or  condition  in  human  practice  known  as 
hydro-nephrosis.  Whether  this  is  analogous  to  our  cystic  kid¬ 
neys  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  the  resemblance  is  very  striking. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  a  collection  of  the  urine  developed 
through  obstruction  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  or  occlusion  of 
the  ureters  themselves.  These  cysts  do  not  always  contain 
urine,  but  sometimes  contain  fluid  of  a  urineverous  nature. 

After  the  discussion  recess  was  taken  to  exchange  greetings 
with  those  who  had  come  in  since  the  opening  of  the  meeting 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHICAGO  VETERINARY  SOCIETY. 

On  Thursday,  February  9th,  President  Robertson  called  the 
regular  monthly  meeting  to  order,  with  Drs.  F.  McCoy,  R.  A. 
Merillat,  W.  E.  Howe,  L.  Campbell,  E.  L.  Quitman,  President 
Robertson  and  the  Secretary  present,  showing  their  courage  by 
braving  the  bitterness  of  twenty  degrees  below  zero,  and  they 
were  well  repaid,  even  though  they  were  compelled  to  endure 
the  hardship  of  a  meeting  room  as  cold  as  the  street  corner. 

On  motion  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Quitman,  supported  by  Dr.  Camp¬ 
bell,  it  was  resolved  to  suspend  the  roll-call  and  regular  order 
of  business  and  afford  Dr.  R.  A.  Merillat  an  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  some  very  interesting  facts  concerning  the  ups-and-downs 
of  a  bill  before  the  State  Regislature,  its  course  back  and  forth, 
how  it  is  lost  and  found,  harried  and  balked  by  amendments 
and  discussion.  Also  the  great  need  of  a  good  lobbyest  to  keep 
track  of  it  until  it  is  passed  or  killed. 

After  discussing  the  methods  of  advancing  legislation,  he 
presented  a  bill  for  the  society’s  consideration  for  State  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine  and  felt  quite  confi¬ 
dent  that  it  would  become  a  law  if  properly  pushed  when  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  legislature  for  action.  Its  merit  was  discussed  at 
length,  and  on  motion  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Quitman,  supported  by  Dr. 
McCoy,  it  was  resolved  that  the  society  approve  of  it  and  exert 
every  effort  for  its  advancement. 


MARCH  MEETING. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  called  to  order,  Thursday, 
March  9th.  President  Robertson  presided  and  the  following 
members  attended :  Doctors  F.  Allen,  R.  Campbell,  Jos.  B. 
Clancy,  O.  R.  Dubia,  Jas.  G.  Fish,  W.  E.  Howe,  F.  McCoy, 
C.  G.  Nelson,  H.  D.  Paxoii,  Jas.  Robertson,  R.  G.  Walker,  and 
H.  Busman,  of  the  U.  S.  B.  A.  I.,  visiting. 

The  roll-call  was  dispensed  with.  The  minutes  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  meeting  were  read,  and,  there  being  no  objection,  were  or¬ 
dered  approved. 

President  Robertson,  while  waiting  for  a  few  tardy  members 
to  appear  before  proceeding  with  the  regular  programme,  read 
some  of  the  scores  of  letters  received  by  members  from  senators, 
representatives  and  citizens,  who  complied  with  requests  made 
of  them  to  exercise  all  possible  influence  for  the  advancement 
of  an  amendment  to  the  army  reorganization  bill,  as  petitioned 
by  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Army 
Regulation  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 
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Speaking  for  this  city,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  veteri¬ 
narians  here  had  done  their  duty  in  the  matter,  as  evidenced  by 
the  numerous  letters  before  him  and  felt  that  the  committee 
had  earned  the  praise  and  gratitude  of  the  whole  profession  for 
the  labor  achieved. 

On  motion  presented  by  Dr.  Walker,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  Legislative  Committee  communicate  with  the  different  can¬ 
didates  for  the  office  of  mayor  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  their 
intention  regarding  the  appointment  of  a  qualified  veterinarian 
to  attend  to  the  medical  needs  of  the  horses  of  the  city  police 
department,  now  attended  by  a  former  patrolman. 

The  Secretary  was  ordered  to  forward  excerpts  of  the  fore¬ 
going  resolution  to  the  city  press,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Fish,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Dr.  Dubia. 

Dr.  R.  G.  Walker  then  read  a  paper  as  follows  : 

DR.  ROB’T  G.  WALKER’S  PAPER. 

Gill-Flirt ,  Laceration  of  the  Perineum . — The  injury  is  a  lacer¬ 
ation  of  the  space  between  the  anus  and  genital  organs,  some¬ 
times  including  the  sphincter  ani.  In  this  case  faeces  pass  from 
the  rectum  into  the  vagina.  The  voiding  of  faeces  is  to  some 
extent  difficult  and  more  or  less  incomplete  and  offensive.  Many 
mares  in  this  condition  have  been  used  as  brood  mares  with 
good  results ;  cases  are  reported  by  members  of  the  profession  to 
have  made  complete  recovery  after  surgical  treatment.  The  so- 
called  gill-flirt  I  consider  unsound. 

Paralysis  of  the  Sphincter  Ani ,  of  Tail  and  Paralysis  of  the 
Penis. — If  such  condition  exists  at  time  of  examination  it  con¬ 
stitutes  an  unsoundness.  Paralysis  of  sphincter  ani  or  of  the 
tail  is  generally  the  result  of  a  blow  or  force  applied  to  the 
rump,  which  sometimes  causes  a  fracture  of  the  sacrum  and  in¬ 
jury  to  the  nerves  supplying  the  tail  and  rectum,  including  the 
muscles  of  that  region.  You  can  have  paralysis  of  the  tail 
without  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  ani  and  again  both  conditions 
at  the  same  time.  I  have  had  many  cases  of  paralysis  of  the 
tail  that  have  made  successful  recovery.  The  same  cases  came 
early  under  my  care,  say  five  days  after  an  accident  or  as  soon 
as  the  condition  was  noticed  by  the  owner  or  attendant.  Have 
seen  horses  in  hands  of  horse  dealers  that  could  neither  raise 
nor  switch  their  tails.  How  long  they  have  been  that  way  I 
could  not  tell,  but  do  not  think  that  any  treatment  would 
be  successful.  Veterinarians  examining  horses  for  soundness 
should  not  omit  examining  tail. 

Curvature  of  Spine,  roach  or  high  back,  the  opposite  of  low 
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back,  is  frequently  produced  by  animal  being  put  to  draw  and 
back  heavy  loads  when  very  young,  but  many  cases  are  not  the 
result  of  work,  as  in  many  cases  and  the  same  conditions  have 
been  noticed  long  before  the  animal  had  any  harness  on  ;  when 
it  occurs  to  a  moderate  extent  only  it  does  not  impede  animal  in 
his  work  and  therefore  he  is  sound.  When  it  is  a  positive  dis¬ 
figurement  to  the  horse  it  is  said  to  be  a  blemish.  When  the 
horse  is  weakened  or  the  horse  is  thereby  impeded  in  his  work 
he  is  unsound,  however. 

Melanosis. — Common  in  gray  and  white  horses  on  the  black 
part  of  the  skin  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  around  the  anus,  vulva, 
udder,  sheath,  eyelids  and  lips.  Some  authors  recommend  re¬ 
moval  with  a  knife,  others  recommend  no  treatment.  I  have 
seen  cases  where  members  of  the  profession  have  operated  where 
very  bad  results  followed.  In  all  cases  that  have  come  to  my 
notice  where  I  have  been  able  to  keep  track  of  the  animal, 
the  older  the  animal  the  more  aggravated  the  case,  therefore  I 
would  not  hesitate  on  examination  to  pronounce  the  animal 
unsound. 

Enchondroma  of  Cariniform  Cartilage ,  unsound. 

Broken  Ribs  on  examination,  unsound.  I  have  treated  sev¬ 
eral  cases,  which  have  all  made  speedy  recovery,  leaving  no  bad 
effects.  I  have  always  applied  cold  pack  on  wet  blanket,  keep¬ 
ing  the  animal  on  laxative  diet,  noting  the  pulse  and  temper¬ 
ature. 

Sitfasts. — It  would  require  to  be  a  very  much  worse  case  of 
sitfast  than  any  that  has  yet  come  across  my  path  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  unsound,  as  in  all  cases  I  have  had  of  sitfast,  speedy 
recovery  with  very  little  treatment  followed,  but  I  would  advise 
that  client  be  informed,  as  bad  results  might  happen  if  care  be 
not  taken. 

Lumbar  Anchylosis ,  unsound. 

Phymosis. — A  morbid  condition  of  the  prepuce  or  sheath, 
which  from  contraction  of  the  orifice  prevents  the  drawing  in  or 
exit  of  the  penis  (Percivall).  Blows,  kicks,  contusions,  wounds, 
abscesses  within  the  sheath  may  all  be  set  down  as  occasional 
causes  (Williams).  On  examination  and  finding  such  condition, 
unsound. 

Paraphymosis. — The  penis  is  protruded  in  paraphymosis  and 
cannot  be  withdrawn  within  the  sheath.  It  may  arise  from  in¬ 
jury  or  from  some  debilitating  disease,  as  in  purpura,  frostbite, 
etc.,  very  often  these  being  the  cause.  I  have  had  several  cases 
the  result  of  frostbite.  The  first  case  that  came  to  my  notice 
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was  in  a  hospital  of  a  city  veterinarian  and  lasted  for  several 
weeks.  Amputation  was  resorted  to,  but  with  very  bad  results. 
The  last  case  I  saw  had  been  under  the  care  of  a  local  veterina¬ 
rian,  who  had  amputated  a  portion  of  the  penis  and  returned 
animal  to  the  owner,  who  was  a  horse  dealer.  Horse  dealer  dis¬ 
posed  of  animal  to  a  client  of  mine,  and  the  third  day  after  the 
purchase  I  was  sent  for  and  was  informed  that  the  horse  could 
not  make  water.  I  was  satisfied  by  the  symptoms  that  the 
owner  was  right,  and  so  got  hold  of  the  penis  with  the  intention 
of  using  the  catheter,  but  found  amputation  of  a  portion  had 
been  performed.  I  so  informed  owner,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  pass  catheter,  so  I  recommended  to  try  and  return  horse  to 
dealer.  An  arrangement  was  made  that  the  dealer  should  take 
back  the  horse,  which  he  did  in  a  few  days  afterwards  and  the 
horse  died  in  dealer’s  stable  the  next  morning.  I  think  that 
very  unsatisfactory  results  follow  the  amputation  of  a  portion  of 
penis,  and,  if  satisfactory,  the  length  of  time  it  takes  for  animal 
to  recover  the  owner  would  object  to  pay  bill.  Besides,  the 
owner  might  have  many  lawsuits  on  his  hands  on  account  of 
the  animal  urinating  on  the  sidewalk  in  place  of  the-  street. 
The  cases  cured  by  frostbite  that  I  have  treated  have  caused  me 
very  little  trouble  and  in  no  instance  have  I  had  a  return  of  the 
trouble.  I  have  always  used  an  ointment  of  boracic  acid,  ben¬ 
zoin  and  cosmoline,  covering  the  penis  entirely  with  ointment 
and  cotton  batten,  using  a  support,  tightening  the  support  the 
second  or  third  day,  redressing  again  and  repeating  support  two 
days  more.  Then  pushing  the  penis  as  far  up  into  the  sheath 
as  possible,  using  support  again  and  at  the  end  of  two  days 
again.  I  have  always  been  able  to  get  all  of  the  penis  up  into 
the  sheath,  still  using  the  support  and  placing  cotton  up  into 
the  sheath,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  animal  made  a  success¬ 
ful  recovery. 

Paralysis  of  Penis ,  if  existing  at  time  of  examination,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  unsound.  I  have  had  one  case  of  paralysis  of  the  penis 
that  I  treated  just  in  the  same  way  as  frostbite.  The  animal 
was  in  my  hospital  for  30  days,  when  he  was  able  to  go  to  reg¬ 
ular  work.  The  following  July  the  horse  was  returned  to  my 
hospital  in  the  same  condition,  treated  as  before,  working  in  30 
days,  and  it  is  now  seven  years  since,  and  animal  when  I  saw 
him  last,  about  four  months  ago,  was  doing  his  regular  work 
and  no  paralysis  of  the  penis  existed.  Have  always  treated  such 
animals  with  laxative  diet  and  nux  vomica. 

Mammitis  (Inflammation  of  mammary  gland). — Unsound. 
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I  have  been  very  successful  in  mammitis  after  applying  cam¬ 
phor  and  lard,  but  have  had  no  good  results  from  hot  fomenta¬ 
tions,  poultices  or  belladonna  ointments. 

Orchitis  (Inflammation  of  testicles). — Unsound. 

Cancer  of  Penis. — Unsound. 

Hydrocele  (Dropsy  of  the  scrotum). — Unsound. 

Hernia. — U  nsound. 

Scirrhus  Cord. — U nsound. 

DISCUSSION  OF  DR.  WALKER’S  PAPER. 

Dr.  Paxton  :  Dr.  Walker  mentions  a  case  of  a  paraphymosis 
due  to  paralysis  and  recommends  simply  a  suspensory,  which 
has  no  therapeutic  value.  I  think  an  amputation  in  some  cases 
would  have  been  safe. 

Dr.  Walker:  The  horse  I  referred  to  that  was  operated 
upon  and  died  was  of  no  great  value.  I  was  called  to  it  when 
I  knew  that  the  horse  could  not  live.  I  made  an  examination, 
but  could  not  find  any  opening,  and  no  water,  but  matter,  came 
out  of  the  penis.  If  it  had  been  a  very  valuable  animal  I  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  advised  operating  again,  but  I  thought  it 
was  a  hopeless  case  anyway  when  the  pus  came  out  in  this 
way,  and  therefore  I  thought  it  best  not  to  operate.  Every 
case  that  I  have  seen  operated  upon  proved  very  unsatisfactory. 
As  to  the  one  I  treated  with  a  support,  I  had  so  much  success 
with  similar  treatment  that  I  considered  it  the  best  method. 

Dr.  Allen  :  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Walker  as  far  as  ampu¬ 
tation  of  the  penis  is  concerned.  I  have  had  two  or  three  cases 
that  I  operated  upon  and  they  are  all  right,  though  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  a  better  operator  than  anybody  else. 

Dr.  Howe :  Dr.  Walker,  I  would  like  to  ask,  in  cases  where 
you  amputated,  how  much  did  you  remove  from  the  penis? 

Dr.  Walker :  From  four  to  six  inches. 

Dr.  Howe :  I  operated  on  one,  but  do  not  know  result. 

Dr.  Robertson :  I  had  one  case  where  a  horse’s  penis  was 
very  badly  swollen  for  some  time  and  when  brought  to  me  the 
top  was  ready  to  slough  off.  I  amputated  the  head  and  seared 
it.  Had  considerable  haemorrhage,  but  searing  .stopped  it.  The 
horse  seems  to  be  working  all  right  ever  since.  I  do  not  see 
why  there  should  be  any  trouble  following  amputation  of  the 
penis.  In  my  opinion  this  case  of  paralysis  that  the  doctor 
mentions  that  resulted  favorably  by  treating  it  with  ointments, 
was  because  the  support  and  the  ointment  relieved  the  inflam¬ 
mation  considerably.  I  have  seen  several  cases  where  a  sup¬ 
port  without  fomentations  was  all  right.  I  know  of  another 
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case  treated  by  Dr.  Hughes  where  cold  fomentation  had  good 
effect.  When  complete  paralysis  of  the  penis  exists,  it  is  rather 
hard  to  return  the  penis  to  the  sheath. 

Dr.  Clancy :  How  do  you  operate,  Dr.  Allen  ? 

Dr.  Allen  :  Put  in  an  old  catheter,  make  a  circular  incision 
with  a  knife  and  then  use  the  ecraseur. 

Dr.  Busman ;  I  had  two  cases  I  operated  upon  and  both 
with  good  results.  One  was  where  the  penis  was  frozen  during 
the  winter  and  the  other  was  the  result  of  a  scirrhus  cord. 
The  one  with  the  frozen  penis  was  brought  to  me  in  spring.  I 
operated  on  both  with  good  results.  Mode  of  procedure  :  I  left 
about  two  inches  of  the  urethra  to  be  stitched  back,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  I  cut  off  with  an  ecraseur  and  left  the  catheter  in  for 
about  three  days. 

Dr.  Campbell :  Did  the  stitch  come  out? 

Dr.  Busman  :  I  do  not  think  it  did,  anyway  not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Dr.  Robertson :  I  believe  the  essayist  said  that  he  pro¬ 
nounces  a  case  of  sitfast  as  sound.  Does  he  do  so  in  every  in¬ 
stance  ? 

Dr.  Walker :  I  had  some  cases  of  sitfast  that  were  in  very 
bad  condition  ;  still,  I  never  had  a  case  that  was  incurable.  A 
dealer  never  tries  to  sell  a  horse  with  sitfast  that  has  gone  so 
bad  that  it  could  not  be  cured  if  properly  attended  to.  Anyway 
I  recommend  the  client  to  give  the  horse  proper  attention. 

Dr.  Campbell :  What  is  the  best  way  of  curing  sitfast  ? 

Dr.  Walker :  Simply  cutting  it  out. 

Dr.  Dubia  ;  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  would  be  justified 
in  passing  an  animal  as  sound  if  the  owner  must  spend  money 
to  treat  it  afterwards  for  blemishes  existing  at  the  time  of  exam¬ 
ination. 

Dr.  Walker ;  I  tell  the  purchaser  about  it. 

Dr.  Robertson :  In  regard  to  melanotic  tumors,  do  you  say 
that  removing  them  is  not  a  successful  operation  ? 

Dr.  Walker :  In  many  cases  not. 

Dr.  Robertson  :  I  had  one  case  in  a  gray  mare.  The  size  of 
the  tumor  was  nearly  as  large  as  a  man’s  head,  weighing  about 
8  pounds,  which  I  removed  successfully  and  had  very  little 
haemorrhage. 

Dr.  Campbell :  Did  any  one  of  the  members  see  a  case  of 
melanotic  tumors  in  any  other  but  a  gray  horse  ? 

Dr.  McCoy  :  I  have  seen  some  in  a  chestnut,  but  they  were 
very  small. 
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Dr.  Allen  :  The  essayist  states  that  scirrhus  cord  is  unsound. 
How  can  you  differentiate  a  case  of  very  small  scirrhus  cord  and 
a  ease  of  recent  castration? 

Dr.  Walker  :  I  would  make  a  very  close  examination  and  if 
the  animal  was  but  recently  castrated,  I  would  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  my  client  to  it. 

Dr.  Allen  ;  Can  a  scirrhus  cord  be  treated  with  iodide  of 
potash  successfully? 

Dr.  Walker  :  Yes. 

Dr.  Allen  :  Would  you  treat  a  very  bad  case  with  iodide  of 
potash,  say  one  weighing  seven  or  eight  pounds? 

Dr.  Walker :  I  might.  I  have  never  removed  one  myself, 
but  I  understand  that  bad  cases  were  treated  successfully  with 
iodide  of  potash. 

Dr.  Robertson  :  I  had  a  case  of  that  kind  in  a  horse  that  had 
quite  a  discharge  from  the  scrotum.  I  inserted  a  probe,  opened 
it  up  a  little  so  as  to  have  room  for  the  syringe  and  treated  the 
horse  internally  with  iodide  of  potash  and  in  two  weeks  the 
horse  was  all  right. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Fish  will  lead  the  discussion  on  Glandular  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Throat,  Obliterated  Jugular,  Crestfallen  and  Wry 
Neck  in  their  relation  to  soundness  at  the  April  meeting. 

After  a  brief  informal  discussion  it  was  resolved  to  adjourn. 

Jos.  B.  Clancy,  D.  V.  S.,  Secretary. 

NEBRASKA  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  its  semi-annual  meeting  at  the  Capital 
Hotel,  Lincoln,  February  21,  1899.  It  was  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  sessions  the  association  has  ever  held,  as  evinced  by 
the  intense  interest  in  the  discussions  following  the  papers.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  at  3  o’clock  by  Vice-President  Dr. 
George  P.  Tucker,  of  Lincoln.  The  following  members  were 
present  :  Drs.  E.  T.  Bowers,  Hastings ;  A.  Bostrom,  Minden  ; 
J.  J.  Drasky,  Crete ;  C.  F.  Leslie,  Wahoo  ;  A.  T.  Peters,  Lin¬ 
coln  ;  H.  L.  Ramacciotti,  Omaha ;  G.  P.  Tucker,  Lincoln  ;  V. 
Schaeffer,  Tekamah  ;  S.  D.  Cosford,  Lincoln ;  G.  R.  Young, 
Omaha ;  J.  S.  Anderson,  Seward,  and  A.  W.  Thomas,  Lincoln  ; 
and  J.  D.  Sprague,  David  City.  Mr.  Heath,  of  the  Nebraska 
Farmer ,  Mr.  Fassett,  of  the  Western  Swine  Breeder ,  and  V.  C. 
Barber,  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  were  present 
as  visitors. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  in  connection  with 
the  Iowa  Veterinary  Association  at  Omaha,  next  fall.  An  invi- 
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tation  was  extended  to  the  Missouri  Valley  Veterinary  Associa¬ 
tion  to  meet  at  this  session. 

House  roll  475,  the  new  veterinary  bill,  demanded  much  at¬ 
tention,  and  important  testimony  was  brought  out  relative  to 
its  necessity  for  the  protection  of  the  veterinary  profession,  as 
well  as  the  live  stock  interests  of  the  State.  Many  outbreaks 
of  rabies  and  other  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  were  re¬ 
ported,  showing  the  necessity  of  Nebraska  having  a  State 
Veterinarian.  It  was  noted  that  Nebraska  stands  alone  as  the 
only  State  without  such  an  officer.  The  bill  has  already  passed 
the  Live  Stock  and  Grazing  Committee  and  indications  were 
reported  as  favorable  for  its  passage. 

Resolutions  were  passed  extending  the  sympathies  of  the 
association  to  Dr.  Solomon  Bock,  of  Denver,  who  was  recently 
stricken  with  paralysis  and  has  been  obliged  to  abandon  an  ex¬ 
tensive  practice.  Resolutions  were  also  passed  expressing  the 
association’s  thanks  to  Dr.  Gresswell,  of  the  same  city,  for  his 
excellent  work  at  the  National  Stock-Growers’  Association  in 
the  interest  of  sanitary  science  and  the  veterinary  profession. 
On  account  of  the  recent  action  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Ames 
Veterinary  College,  of  Iowa,  relative  to  the  removal  of  a  compe¬ 
tent  veterinarian  from  its  faculty,  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  matter,  to  ascertain  the  standard  of  the  insti¬ 
tution. 

V.  C.  Barber,  assistant  animal  pathologist  of  the  Agriculture 
Experiment  Station  of  the  University,  was  elected  honorary 
member  of  the  association. 

Officers  continued  for  the  ensuing  term  are :  Dr.  V. 
Schaeffer,  Tekamah,  President:  Dr.  Geo.  P.  Tucker,  Lincoln, 
Vice-President ;  Dr.  A.  T.  Peters,  Lincoln,  Secretary,  and  Dr. 
J.  S.  Anderson,  Seward,  Treasurer. 

After  adjournment  of  the  afternoon  session  the  members, 
upon  invitation  from  Mrs.  A.  T.  Peters,  attended  a  delightful 
luncheon  at  her  home.  • 

In  the_evening  Dr.  J;  S.  Anderson,  of  Seward,  read  a  paper 
on  u  Fistulous  Withers  and  How  to  Operate  Them.”  He  re¬ 
garded  cutting  as  the  surest  method  of  effecting  a  cure.  Though 
this  method  met  with  some  opposition  in  the  discussion  that 
followed,  Dr.  Anderson  very  ably  defended  his  manner  of  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  very  common  affection  with  which  the  veterinarian 
has  to  cope. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Drasky,  of  Crete,  then  read  a  paper  entitled  “  What 
I  Saw  at  Omaha.”  After  paying  tribute  to  the  association  for 
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the  able  manner  in  which  they  entertained  the  national  meeting 
of  the  American  veterinarians  at  Omaha  last  September,  he 
touched  upon  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  attending  these 
conventions.  The  main  object  of  his  paper,  however,  was  to 
reprimand  a  veterinarian,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  clinic  before  the 
above  mentioned  national  association,  acted  in  a  most  unprofes¬ 
sional  manner  and  took  occasion  to  belittle  a  skilled  Omaha 
veterinarian.  It  was  Dr.  Drasky’s  desire  that  this  reprimand 
be  not  made  public,  but  the  members,  seeing  the  opportunity  of 
thrusting  a  blow  at  u  quacks,”  unanimously  decided  to  publish 
his  paper  in  the  leading  veterinary  journals  of  the  country. 

“  Cornstalk  Disease  in  Cattle  and  Horses  ”  was  the  subject  of 
a  most  excellent  paper  by  Dr.  A.  Bostrom,  of  Minden.  He  re¬ 
garded  death  in  cornstalk  fields  as  not  due  always  to  the  stalks, 
but  that  u  fungus  diseases  ”  were  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
trouble.  The  discussion  was  long  and  earnest,  and  many  new 
facts  were  brought  to  light,  that  may  be  fruitful  of  much  inter¬ 
esting  knowledge  in  the  near  future. 

u  My  Experience  with  Black-leg  Vaccine  ”  *  was  read  by 
Dr.  Peters,  the  author  of  the  paper,  Dr.  M.  V.  Byers,  of  Osceola, 
being  absent.  Dr.  Byers  stated  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner 
his  extensive  experience  with  the  method  of  preventing  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  showed  plainly  that  it  was  the  surest  and  safest  method 
of  prevention. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Peters,  of  the  University,  then  followed  with  a  his¬ 
tory  of  black-leg  vaccination,  tracing  it  from  its  introduction  in 
the  old  country,  up  to  the  present  time.  He  explained  how  the 
vaccine  was  prepared  and  used,  stating  that  it  could  now  be  ob¬ 
tained  free  of  charge  from  the  Agricultural  Department.  He 
said  that  33,000  cattle  had  been  vaccinated  in  Nebraska  during 
the  past  year  with  most  gratifying  results.  Dr.  Peters’  talk 
ended  the  programme,  which,  on  account  of  the  long  discussions, 
lasted  until  after  midnight. 

The  association  voted  to  attend  in  a  body  the  Improved 
Stock-breeders’  and  Swine-breeders’  meeting. 

A.  T.  Peters,  Secretary. 

VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW 

YORK  COUNTY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  17  W.  43d  Street,  at  the  usual 
hour,  April  6th,  by  President  Robertson.  The  following  mem- 
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bers  responded  to  roll-call  :  Drs.  Bretberton,  Bell,  Clayton, 
Dickson,  DnBois,  Ellis,  Hanson,  Heller,  McKellar,  O’Shea  and 
Robertson.  Drs.  Howe  and  Nicolas  as  visitors.  The  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting  were  next  read  and  approved. 

Report  of  Board  of  Censors. — Dr.  Clayton,  Chairman,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  committee  favorably  recommended  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  association  Dr.  C.  H.  Du  Bois,  graduate  of  the 
A.  V.  C.,  class  of  1896,  whose  application  had  been  filed  at  the 
last  meeting.  Moved  and  seconded,  that  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  be  accepted  and  that  Dr.  Du  Bois  be  declared  a  member 
of  the  association.  Carried.  Dr.  Du  Bois  was  then  introduced 
to  the  members  by  Dr.  Clayton. 

Reading  of  Papers. — Dr.  R.  S.  MacKellar  then  read  a  paper 
entitled  “Paraldehyde  in  Veterinary  Practice.”*  Dr.  MacKel- 
lar’s  paper,  brief  and  to  the  point,  was  listened  to  with  keen  in¬ 
terest  by  his  fellow  members,  who  gave  expression  to  their 
interest  in  the  discussion  which  followed  : 

Dr.  Bell :  I  think  the  use  of  paraldehyde  in  veterinary 
practice  is  a  revelation  to  most  veterinarians,  as  I  have  never 
heard  of  its  being  used  in  veterinary  practice  for  this  purpose  ; 
and,  therefore,  this  paper  is  of  great  importance,  as  by  it  we 
may  profit  by  th^  experience  of  the  essayist.  I  consider  it  a 
great  advantage,  as  it  permits  us  to  do  many  operations  stand¬ 
ing  in  cases  where  we  could  not  possibly  have  obtained  the 
owner’s  permission  to  cast  the  animal. 

Dr.  Hanson  :  In  human  practice  it  is  considered  inferior  to 
chloroform.  Do  you  find  it  superior  ? 

Dr.  MacKellar :  I  regard  it  as  superior  for  the  purpose 
used. 

Dr.  Clayton :  Are  the  effects  upon  the  motor  nerves  less 
than  with  chloral?  It  has  been  recommended  to  me  in  castrat¬ 
ing  standing.  How  long  does  its  effects  persist  ? 

Dr.  MacKellar  :  Its  effects  on  the  motor  nerves  are  less  than 
with  chloral,  and  persist  for  about  an  hour. 

Dr.  Clayton  :  Are  there  any  bad  after  effects  the  next  day  ? 

Dr.  MacKellar :  None. 

Dr.  Nicolas:  Is  haemorrhage  less  profuse  than  in  use  of 

chloral  ? 

Dr.  MacKellar  :  I  have  not  noted  any  difference  ;  but  am 
not  prepared  to  state  positively. 

Dr.  Clayton  :  Does  it  at  all  retard  the  healing  process? 

Dr.  MacKellar :  No. 


*  Printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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Dr.  Ellis :  Have  you  experimented  with  it  in  colic  ? 

Dr.  MacKellar  :  No  ;  in  reading  up  on  it  in  Finlay  Dun  we 
learn  that  it  has  no  effect  on  internal  pain. 

Dr.  Bell ;  To  depart  from  paraldehyde  for  a  moment,  I  would 
like  to  know  the  experience  of  some  of  the  members  present,  on 
the  use  of  acetanilid. 

Dr.  MacKellar :  I  used  it  upon  a  case  of  pneumonia  with 
temperature  107  F.  ;  horse  so  weak  that  he  fell  when  man  laid 
his  hand  heavily  upon  him  (man  being  intoxicated),  and  got 
marked  improvement  from  its  use. 

Dr.  Bell :  I  am  very  enthusiastic  over  the  results  obtained 
from  the  employment  of  this  drug,  and  clinical  experience,  with 
me  at  least,  has  disproved  the  charge  against  it  as  a  heart  de¬ 
pressor.  I  consider  eight  hours  the  proper  period  of  time  that 
should  elapse  between  doses — allowing  the  temperature  to 
slightly  elevate  after  the  effects  of  the  last  dose,  and  then  re¬ 
peat,  and  I  consider  two  drachms  to  be  the  proper  dose,  given 
in  conjunction  with  digitalis. 

Dr.  Clayton  :  Can  you  get  the  same  results  from  a  smaller 
dose  than  two  drachms? 

Dr.  Bell :  No  ;  you  must  give  two  drachms  to  get  the  results, 
and  for  rheumatoid  fevers,  it  is  as  near  magical  as  anything  in 
the  drug  line. 

Dr.  Howe  :  I  did  not  come  up  here  to  say  anything  to-night, 
but  I  am  interested  in  this  discussion.  A  favorite  prescription 
with  me  for  influenza  is  a  combination  of  acetanilid,  quinine 
and  digitalis. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Hanson  and  seconded  by  Dr.  O’Shea,  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  Dr.  MacKellar  for  his  interesting 
and  valuable  paper.  Carried. 

Reports  of  Special  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Legality  of 
the  Appointment  of  Laymen  as  Meat  Inspectors. — Dr.  Han¬ 
son,  Chairman,  read  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Health 
Department,  in  which  he  states,  that  while  he  does  not 
doubt  the  correctness  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  contained 
in  Dr.  Hanson’s  communication  of  February  7,  the  Department 
under  the  law  is  compelled  to  take  from  the  list  certified  to  it 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  has  no  voice  or  choice  in 
the  matter. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Clayton  that  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
send  a  registered  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  calling  his  attention  to  the  former  letter.  Sec¬ 
onded.  Carried. 
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Reports  of  Cases. — Dr.  Robertson  reported  a  case .  of  sudden 
death  ;  young  green  horse  falling  dead  after  ascending  a  hill, 
in  which  post-mortem  revealed  internal  haemorrhage  as  the 
cause  of  death,  due  to  the  rupture  of  some  large  vessel,  but  as 
the  post-mortem  had  to  be  held  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  they 
did  not  learn  just  what  vessel  it  was. 

Dr.  Clayton  reported  several  cases  of  sudden  death  that  had 
come  under. his  notice.  One,  while  scoring  heats  on  a  race  track, 
another  in  which  death  occurred  while  performing  neurotomy, 
the  animal  being  cast.  Post-mortem  revealed  heart  rupture, 
and  a  third  one  suffering  with  purpura  hsemorrhagica. 

Motion  by  Dr.  Bell,  that  as  an  adjournment  to  Dr.  Clayton’s 
paper  on  “  Median  Neurectomy,”  read  at  the  last  meeting,  he 
perform  the  operation  upon  a  subject  which  he  would  furnish. 
After  some  discussion,  it  was  regularly  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  Secretary  notify  the  members  of  the  association,  that  a  sur¬ 
gical  clinic  would  be  held  at  the  American  Veterinary  College, 
on  Tuesday,  April  1 1  at  4  p.  m.  Seconded.  Carried. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee. — Dr.  Bell,  Chairman,  reported 
that  there  would  be  two  papers  at  the  next  meeting  and  a  sur¬ 
gical  clinic  in  the  interim. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  meeting  adjourn.  Carried. 

Robert  W.  Ellis,  D.  V.  S.,  Secretary. . 

MONTREAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  March  21st  in  the 
library  of  the  college,  Prof.  Chas.  McEachran  occupying  the 
chair. 

After  disposing  of  some  business  the  Chairman  called  upon 
Mr.  Stanbridge  for  his  case  report,  which  was  one  of  rupture  of 
the  suspensory  ligament  in  an  eight-year-old  mare.  While  out 
driving  this  mare  she  became  suddenly  lame  in  one  foreleg,  was 
rested  and  blistered  along  the  course  of  the  flexor  tendons,  where 
the  trouble  seemed  to  be.  She  recovered  for  a  time,  but  while 
out  driving  she  became  again  lame,  came  down  on  her  fetlock 
and  foot  turned  up.  She  was  destroyed  and  on  post-mortem 
examination  showed  the  suspensory  ligament  to  be  ruptured  and 
in  a  gelatinous  condition.  The  conclusion  reached  was  that  she 
had  at  some  time  been  nerved. 

This  was  followed  by  an  essay  by  Dr.  Moore  on  the  subject 
of  “Tuberculosis,”  as  follows  : 

Tuberculosis  is  a  contagious  disease,  due  to  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  discovered  by  Koch  in  1882.  Its  prevalence  in  man  is 
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so  extensive  that  no  disease  deserves  more  attention.  It  exists 
in  the  lower  animals  to  a  greater  extent  than  most  people  sus¬ 
pect,  the  dairy  cow  being  most  predisposed.  Accessory  causes 
of  the  disease  are  :  (i)  Hereditary  predisposition  ;  (2)  dark,  damp, 
ill-ventilated  stables.  The  symptoms  are  not  always  present, 
and  we  rely  nearly  wholly  on  the  tuberculin  test.  The  char¬ 
acteristic  lesion  of  tuberculosis  is  the  miliary  tubercle,  which 
consists  of  three  forms  of  cells — giant,  epithelial  cells,  and  leu¬ 
cocytes  ;  the  tubercles  are  devoid  of  blood  vessels.  The  origin 
of  the  various  constituents  of  the  tubercle  and  their  relation  to 
the  bacilli  :  The  fixed  cells  of  the  tissue  first  show  signs  of 
change.  They  are  induced  to  proliferate  by  the  bacilli.  The 
nuclei  of  these  cells  show  karyokinetic  figures,  and  both  the 
giant  and  epithelial  cells  result  from  these  changes. 

The  neighboring  blood  vessels  are  affected  by  the  virus  and 
from  them  an  emigration  of  leucocytes  occurs.  This  transfor¬ 
mation  is  rapid  or  slow,  according  to  the  number  of  bacilli  pres¬ 
ent.  Changes  in  the  tubercle  :  Caseous  necrosis,  or  necrosis, 
and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  structures. 

Fibrous  transformation  occurs  in  chronic  cases  and  when  the 
bacilli  are  few.  Softening  is  the  result  of  caseation  and  ends  in 
a  cavity  or  ulcer,  or  it  may  accumulate  without  softening  and 
undergo  calcareous  infiltration. 

Post-mortem  lesions  may  be  found  in  nearly  any  organ  of 
the  body,  the  glands  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  being 
especially  predisposed. 

The  bacilli  may  be  passed  from  a  diseased  animal  from  the 
discharges  from  the  nose  and  mouth,  discharges  from  the  bowels, 
in  milk,  etc.  It  is  transmitted  from  animals  to  man  principally 
by  the  milk  ;  also  by  the  meat  if  not  well  cooked. 

Infection  of  cattle  may  occur:  Nine-tenths  by  inhaling  the 
tubercle  bacilli  dried  and  suspended  in  air,  one-tenth  by  the 
food  infected.  Rarely  through  copulation.  From  1  to  2  per 
cent,  of  calves  may  be  born  with  tuberculosis. 

Butter  and  cheese  factories  are  great  sources  of  danger,  the 
milk  being  all  mixed  and  each  patron  taking  home  his  share  of 
the  skim  milk  or  whey  and  feeding  his  calves. 

To  keep  clear  of  tuberculosis  : 

1.  Do  not  buy  any  stock  that  has  not  been  tested.  2.  Keep 
outside  animals  out  of  your  stables.  3.  Do  not  allow  consump¬ 
tives  to  care  for  your  stock.  4.  Keep  the  stables  well  lighted,, 
ventilated  and  drained. 

Sanitary  precautions  to  observe  if  tuberculosis  is  present : 
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Take  up  floors,  partitions,  etc.,  and  thoroughly  disinfect, 
applying  the  disinfectant  by  means  of  a  spray  pump  ;  disinfect 
thoroughly  or  not  at  all. 

Dr.  Mooie  said  :  The  great  secret  of  keeping  stock  of  any 
kind  free  from  disease  is  carefully  attending  to  the  proper 
hygienic  surroundings,  judicious  feeding,  and  avoiding  all  the 
causes  that  tend  to  lower  a  creature’s  vitality.  Then  should 
they  be  exposed  to  contagious  diseases  they  are  in  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  condition  to  resist  its  infective  influences. 

This  proved  to  be  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  paper. 
Dr.  Moore  having  had  considerable  experience  with  this  disease 
was  fully  able  to  treat  the  subject  from  a  prattical  point  of 
view. 

After  tendering  Dr.  Moore  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  the  meet¬ 
ing  adjourned.  JAS.  McGregor,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  UNIVERSITY  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  March  17,  at  8  P.  m.  Mr.  New¬ 
comer  was  appointed  critic.  The  programme  of  the  evening 
consisted  of  an  address  by  Dr.  Alexander  Glass  011  the  u  Differ¬ 
ent  Breeds  of  Dogs.”  The  members  of  the  society  were  accorded 
the  privilege  of  asking  any  question  they  deemed  advisable. 
All  were  very  well  pleased  with  the  interesting  and  instructive 
lecture. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  the  members  gathered 
in  the  assembly  room,  where  a  light  lunch  and  smoker  were 
participated  in.  Among  'those  present  were  Drs.  J.  W.  Adams, 
Alexander  Glass,  B.  F.  Senseman,  C.  J.  Marshall  and  J.  H. 
McNeall.  The  honorary  president,  Dr.  Adams,  entertained  the 
members  in  an  admirable  manner.  This  affair  also  is  enrolled 
in  the  archives  of  the  society  as  one  of  those  important  events 
of  student  life.  L.  A.  Noran,  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  letter,  from  Secretary  Stewart,  dated  April 
2 1st,  contains  interesting  data  in  reference  to  the  forthcoming 
meeting  and  keeps  our  readers  in  touch  with  the  developing 
programme : 

u  Plans  for  our  meeting  next  September  seem  to  be  pro¬ 
gressing  rapidly,  with  every  prospect  of  having  a  large  and  rep¬ 
resentative  attendance  and  a  well  diversified  programme,  con¬ 
tributed  by  members  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 
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u  The  following  members  have  expressed  their  intention  to 
present  papers  :  W.  Horace  Hoskins,  C.  C.  McLean,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ;  J.  J.  Repp,  of  Iowa ;  M.  E.  Knowles  of  Montana ; 
P^oscoe  R.  Bell,  C.  E.  Clayton,  H.  D.  Gill  and  W.  L.  Williams, 
of  New  York  ;  W.  H.  Dalryrnple  of  Louisiana;  Charles  Gress- 
well,  of  Colorado ;  L.  A.  Merillat,  of*  Illinois ;  B.  Mclnnes,  of 
South  Carolina  ;  Wm.  Herbert  Lowe,  of  New  Jersey ;  A.  T. 
Peters,  of  Nebraska. 

44  Among  the  topics  to  be  presented  will  be  the  following  : — 
4  Dairying  from  a  Pure  Milk  Standpoint,’  4  Routine  Manipula¬ 
tions  and  Operations,’  4  The  Veterinarian  in  Public  Life,’  ‘  Dis¬ 
eases  Peculiar  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region,’  4  Acetanilid  as 
an  Antipyretic  for  the  Horse,’  4  Arytenoideraphy  a  Practical  Op¬ 
eration,’  4  Diatetics,’  4  Notes  on  Filaria  Immitis.’  I  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  able  to  announce  a  number  of  other  titles  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Review. 

44 1  trust  the  local  Committee  of  Arrangements  will  have  so 
far  mapped  out  its  plans  as  to  permit  some  outline  at  least  to  be 
published  in  the  May  Review.” 
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44  Without  the  Review  I  am  at  a  loss.” — P.  A .  Girard , 
M.  D.  C.,  New  Richmond ,  Wis. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Butterfield,  of  South  Montrose,  Pa.,  believes 
cryptorchidy  to  be  hereditary. 

Six  veterinarians  took  the  Civil  Service  Meat  Inspectors 
examination  at  Cincinnati  on  April  nth. 

Dr.  Frank  McCoy,  of  Chicago,  attends  to  a  great  many 
44  cat  calls  ”  and  thinks  it  is  good  easy  money. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Hawley,  of  Chicago,  is  one  of  the  large  export¬ 
ers  of  light  drivers  to  England  and  the  continent. 

44  Don’t  combine  acetanilid  and  digitalis  ;  it  will  kill  the 
animal,”  says  Dr.  Joseph  Hughes,  and  he  knows  it  will. 

Judd  Phillips,  V.  S.,  of  Warringsburgh,  Mo.,  has  removed 
to  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  where  he  is  assistant  to  Dr.  T.  S. 
Childs. 

Dr.  R.  G.  Walker  says  :  44  Use  camphor  and  lard  for  mam- 
mitis  and  allied  inflammatory  processes.  It  will  do  the  work 
every  time.” 

There  were  four  veterinarians  before  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Kansas  City  recently  taking  the  examination  for 
Meat  Inspectors. 
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Dr.  John  H.  McNeall  has  recently  been  appointed  Assist¬ 
ant  Inspector  to  the  B.  A.  I.  and  assigned  for  duty  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Becker,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  announces  the 
engagement  of  her  daughter,  Emma  Nellie,  to  Dr.  Louis  Ken¬ 
neth  Green. 

Dr.  Louis  Kenneth  Green,  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  has  gone  to  Detroit  to  take  charge  of  the 
station  at  that  place. 

A.  V.  Lange,  D.  V.  S.,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  has  been 
stirring  up  interest  in  meat  inspection  in  that  city  by  means  of 
letters  in  the  local  papers. 

Dr.  Thomas  Castor,  of  the  B.  A.  I.,  was  recently  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Indianapolis  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  take  charge  of  the 
microscopic  work  at  that  point. 

Against  Docking. — The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  has  adopted  a  resolution  forbidding  horses  with 
docked  tails  from  appearing  at  its  exhibitions. 

“I  CONSIDER  THE  REVIEW  indispensiblE,  especially  to 
the  country  veterinarian  endeavoring  to  keep  up  with  the 
times.” — O.  B.  French ,  V.  S.,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

“  I  CANNOT  DO  WITHOUT  THE  Review  ;  it  is  a  welcome 
visitor  and  sometimes  a  great  help  in  time  of  need.  Do  not  stop 
it  without  my  order,  and  you  shall  have  your  pay  without  fail.” 
— M.  C.  Live  say,  V.  S.,  St.  John's,  Mich. 

Alexander  Cocoran,  D.  V.  S.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  died  in 
that  city  in  March  of  tuberculosis.  Deceased  was  a  graduate  of 
the  defunct  Columbia  Veterinary  College,  and  conducted  a  shoe¬ 
ing  forge  in  conjunction  with  his  practice. 

“  I  AM  MUCH  PLEASED  WITH  THE  Review. — Any  assist¬ 
ance  I  can  render  your  valuable  journal  I  will  cheerfully  give.” 
— R.  V.  Smith,  D.  V.  S.,  Frederick,  Md.  [See  that  your  neigh¬ 
boring  fellow-veterinarian  also  subscribes. — Ed.] 

“  I  VERY  much  prize  The  Review,  and  can  hardly  wait 
until  it  reaches  me  from  month  to  month.  How  any  veterinarian 
can  afford  to  be  without  such  a  valuable  journal,  especially  in 
this  far  West,  I  cannot  see.  It  is  worth  many  times  its  cost.” — 
D.  D.  Keeler,  V.  S.,  Salem,  Oregon. 

A  Veterinarian  Commits  Suicide. — While  temporarily 
insane,  Joseph  R.  Hodgson,  Sr.,  D.  V.  S.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
shot  himself  through  the  temple  in  the  stables  of  the  American 
Transportation  Co.,  a  corporation  for  which  he  had  been  until 
recently  veterinarian  for  a  number  of  years. 
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Dr.  W.  H.  Dalrymple,  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  read  a  paper 
before  the  Louisiana  Society  of  Naturalists  at  New  Orleans, 
April  7,  entitled  “The  Veterinarian  as  a  Naturalist.”  It  is  in 
our  hands  for  publication  when  opportunity  affords. 

The  clinic  of  the  New  York  County  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  on  April  nth,  consisted  in  a  demonstration  of  the 
operation  of  median  neurectomy  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Clayton,  at 
the  American  Veterinary  College  Hospital.  About  twenty-five 
members  were  present  and  many  were  the  compliments  paid  the 
operator.  It  was  for  the  relief  of  lameness  caused  by  a  cartil¬ 
aginous  quittor. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  arranged 
with  Prof.  Curtiss,  of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station,  to  collect  in¬ 
formation  and  data  while  abroad  for  the  revision  of  the  recent 
horse  book  issued  by  the  Government.  Secretary  Wilson  desires 
to  keep  the  information  in  that  publication  as  fresh  and  up  to 
date  as  the  facilities  and  appropriations  of  his  department  will 
permit,  and  Prof.  Curtiss,  who  sailed  April  i  on  his  journey,  ex¬ 
pects  to  obtain  much  data  while  abroad  that  will  be  interesting 
and  important  to  our  breeders. 

Music  as  a  Cause  of  Death. — An  exchange  says  :  “  Music 
caused  the  death  of  a  beautiful  three-year-old  filly  at  Florence, 
^la.,  the  other  day.  A  farmer  drove  the  valuable  young  mare 
into  town,  and  as  he  was  driving  up  the  principal  street  a  brass 
band  suddenly  struck  up  its  blatant  music.  The  mare  had 
that  she  dropped  dead  in  the  shafts  of  the  trap.  A  veterinary 
surgeon  who  examined  the  carcass  declared  that  the  mare  had 
died  of  heart  failure,  due  to  excitement  caused  by  the  sound  of 
the  unaccustomed  music  of  a  brass  band.” 

A  number  OF  CHANGES  have  taken  place  in  the  personnel 
of  the  meat  inspection  force  at  Missouri  River  points.  Dr. 
John  P.  O'Leary  has  been  transferred  to  Boston,  and  the  change 
has  relieved  if  not  entirely  cured  an  extreme  case  of  homesick¬ 
ness.  Dr.  Richard  Blanche  has  been  transferred  from  the  Meat 
Inspection  to  the  Quarantine  Division  owing  to  ill  health,  and 
has  been  consigned  to  El  Paso,  Texas.  Dr.  James  Otterman 
has  been  transferred  from  St.  Joseph  to  Kansas  City.  Dr.  W. 
A.  Heck  is  transferred  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  Sioux  City,  la. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Monsarrat  Goes  .to  Manila. — In  a  private 
letter  dated  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  March  25,  1899,  Dr.  Monsarrat 
writes  as  follows  :  “  I  go  from  here  on  the  28th  inst.,  on  the  mule 
transport  Conemaugh ,  for  Manila,  P.  I.,  as  one  of  the  veterina¬ 
rians  in  charge  of  stock.  We  will  carry  some  300  mules,  and 
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they  think  it  is  too  much  for  one  veterinarian,  so  they  have  en¬ 
gaged  me  to  go.  Dr.  Welch  came  from  San  Francisco  with 
them.  I  sincerely  hope  we  will  have  good  luck  and  do  well 
with  the  stock.  It  is  hard  to*  say,  as  we  will  be  very  much 
cramped  for  room,  and  will  have  a  21  to  24  days  voyage.  I  will 
return  to  Honolulu  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months.  Dr. 
Plummer  is  still  at  the  Presidio,  Cal.,  and  not  in  Manila,  as  I 
saw  in  the  Review.  I  might  write  you  an  account  of  the  life 
on  a  mule  ship.” 

What  a  Subscriber  Wants  to  Know. — A  correspondent 
using  the  nom  de  plume  of  “  Subscriber”  writes  as  follows  :  uOf 
late  I  notice  quite  a  number  of  writers  on  flatulent  colic  in  the 
Review,  and  it  appears  that  all  lack  a  knowledge  of  treatment, 
as  in  nearly  every  case  they  lose  the  horse.  As  a  subscriber  to 
the  Review,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  turn  on  your  part  if 
you  would  make  known  to  your  readers  the  best  treatment  in 
existence  for  flatulent  colic,  as  there  appears  to  be  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  proper  drugs  to  expel  the  gas  and  arrest  fer¬ 
mentation  of  the  stomach  without  the  use  of  the  trocar.”  “  Sub¬ 
scriber  ”  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  Review  editors  are  not  pos¬ 
sessed  of  knowledge  upon  this  subject  which  is  not  accessible  to 
all  members  of  the  profession,  and  that  they  are  merely  collectors 
of  the  observations  and  experiences  of  others  coupled  with 
those  of  their  own.  We  refer  him  to  the  legend  which  has  for 
so  long  adorned  the  heading  of  the  department  of  u  Reports  of 
Cases.” 

Missouri  Farmers’  Institutes. — The  Missouri  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  is  a  very  progressive  department,  if  one 
may  judge  by  its  programme  of  meetings  for  the  past  autumn, 
as  well  as  the  variety  of  subjects  discussed,  and  the  cordial  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  addresses  its  constituents.  The  meetings  con¬ 
tinue  for  two  days  at  each  point,  and  three  sessions  are  held 
each  day.  For  October  and  November  forty  meetings  were  an¬ 
nounced,  and  the  subjects  included  questions  pertaining  to  every 
phase  of  agricultural  and  live  stock  industries.  State  Veteri¬ 
narian  T.  E.  White  was  almost  compelled  to  eclipse  the  cy¬ 
clonic  campaign  of  Candidate  Bryan,  as  the  programme  made 
the  following  announcement :  “  Dr.  T.  E.  White,  State  Veter¬ 
inarian,  will  attend  all  the  meetings,  and  talk  upon  the  State 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  Service,  diseases  of  stock  and  the  breeding 
of  stock  from  a  sanitary  standpoint.”  If  it  were  a  lesser  per¬ 
sonage  than  the  versatile  White  we  would  suppose  that  there 
was  a  misprint  in  the  announcement. 
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The  Wonder  is  it  Lived  so  Long. — St.  Louis ,  Mo., 
Nov.  12. — Despite  the  skill  of  nineteen  veterinary  surgeons 
and  four  of  the  best  physicians  in  St.  Louis,  Movie,  handsome 
King  Charles  spaniel  belonging  to  Mrs.  Emma  Parker,  of  1009 
North  Channing  Avenue,  died  Wednesday.  It  was  buried  yes¬ 
terday  with  more  honors  than  many  people  pay  to  a  member  of 
the  family.  The  dog  was  wrapped  in  a  white  shroud,  carefully 
placed  in  a  coffin  and  buried  in  St.  Louis  county.  All  the 
women  friends  of  Mrs.  Parker  attended  the  funeral.  A  post¬ 
mortem  examination  revealed  the  cause  of  death  as  peach  stones. 
Movie  had  been  ill  several  months.  When  the  doctors  could 
not  discover  his  ailment,  Mrs.  Parker  applied  to  a  Christian 
scientist.  The  latter  wanted  $3  for  a  book  on  the  doctrine. 
Mrs.  Parker  was  willing  to  pay  the  money,  but  she  could  not 
digest  the  book,  so  she  had  to  abandon  hope  of  Christian  Science. 
She  received  letters  from  persons  all  over  the  country  suggesting 
methods  of  treating  the  pet  dog.  Among  these  was  a  note  from 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Cohick,  of  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.  Each  had  a  “sure 
cure,”  but  it  always  failed  to  cure  poor  Movie. 


PRACTICE  FOR  SALE. 

A  first  class  practice  for  Sale  in  Covington,  Kentucky.  Established  ten  years.  For 
further  information  regarding  terms,  reasons  for  selling,  etc.,  address  John  Graesel, 
V.  S.,  19  East  Eleventh  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 


SECRETARIES  OF  V.  IT.  ASSOCIATIONS 

Can  make  money  for  themselves  and  do  much  good  to  their  profession  by  getting  up 
Subscription  Clubs  for  the  Review.  Write  us  for  club  rates  and  full  information. 


EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  REVIEW, 

whose  subscription  terminated  with  the  March  number  (closing  volume  XXII)  should  re¬ 
new  the  same  now.  We  must  not  lose  one. 


BACK  NU/TBERS  REVIEW  FOR  SALE. 

Volumes  2,  4,  8,  9,  complete)  ;  April,  ’79,  ’81,  ’82,  ’83  ;  May,  ’79,  8r  ;  June,  ’79, 
’81  ;  Ju'y,  ’79,  ’ 8 1  ;  August,  '79,  ’81,  ’83;  September,  ’79,  ’81,  ’83  ;  October,  ’79, 
’8i  ;  November,  ’79,  ’81,  ’83;  December,  ’81,  ’82,  ’83;  January,  ’8o,  ’82,  ’83,  ’84; 
February.  ’8o,  ’83,  ’84;  March,  ’83,  ’84. 

Apply  C.  E.  C.,  141  West  54th  street,  New  York  City. 


BACK  NUITBERS  REVIEWS  WANTED  AND  FOR  SALE. 

In  making  up  my  Reviews  to  be  bound  I  am  short  of  the  following  numbers  :  Vol. 
XIII,  July,  September,  October  (1889).  As  I  cannot  obtain  these  from  the  publishers, 
I  will  give  the  regular  rates  or  a  slight  advance,  or  will’ exchange  any  of  the  following 
which  are  duplicated  in  my  file:  Vol.  XIV,  October  11890);  Vol.  XIX,  February, 
March,  and  \pril  (1896).  Address  Robert  W.  Ellis,  D.  V.  S.,  509  W.  i52d  Street, 
New  York  City. 
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EUROPEAN  CHRONICLES. 

Epizootic  Abortion  in  Cows. — This  affection  is  one  which 
in  many  establishments  occasions  by  its  presence  great  losses. 
Infections  in  its  nature  when  it  occurs  in  a  barn,  the  majority 
of  the  occupants  are  very  likely  to  suffer  by  it,  and  many  of  the 
treatments  that  have  been  recommended  to  arrest  it  have  failed 
to  give  the  results  that  were  expected. 

Scientists  all  over  the  world  have  turned  their  attention  to 
it — bacteriologists  to  find  its  true  nature,  and  pathologists  a 
mode  of  treatment,  prophylactive  principally. 

Prof.  Lignieres  some  time  ago  presented  to  the  Societe  des 
Agriculteurs  de  France,  a  paper  upon  the  subject,  and  on  a 
prophylactive  treatment  which  had  given  him  excellent  results 
upon  females  of  his  laboratories.  After  renewing  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  cows,  and  obtaining  very  favorable  results,  he  made 
a  second  report,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  fail  of  atten¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  this  issue  of  the  REVIEW. 

The  advantages  that  the  treatment  offers  are  such  that 
should  it  prove  successful  on  trial,  Prof.  Lignieres  will  cer¬ 
tainly  have  rendered  a  great  service  to  dairymen.  The  treat¬ 
ment  which  is  recommended  is  very  simple,  consisting  in  intra- 
muscular  injections,  administered  every  few  days,  of  an  oily  solu¬ 
tion  of  turpinol,  which  is  a  derivative  of  terebinthina,  and  is 
already  recommended  in  pulmonary  and  bronchial  affections. 
One  of  the  objections  to  the  treatment  is  that  it  is  rather  long, 
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but  as  it  is  simple  and  harmless,  it  can  be  left  to  laymen  to 
apply  it. 

Those  of  our  friends  that  will  try  turpinol  will  kindly  favor 
us  with  the  results  that  they  may  obtain. 

*  * 

Paralysis  of  the  Penis. — We  do  not  know  with  cer¬ 
tainty  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  our  friends  in  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  this  subject,  but  the  experience 
that  we  had  with  the  cases  that  we  met  has  made  us  believe 
that  paralysis  of  the  penis  was  in  the  majority  of  cases,  if  not  in 
all,  of  infectious  nature.  We  remember  how  they  were  fre¬ 
quent  during  the  epizootics  of  spinal  and  cerebro-spinal  menin¬ 
gitis  that  prevailed  some  years  ago  in  New  York.  How 
troublesome  they  were  !  Plow  we  were  looking  for  them  and 
guarding  against  their  appearance.  In  fact,  it  is  upon  some  of 
these  that  we  had  first  the  opportunity  to  perform  amputation 
with  suture  to  the  prepuce  of  the  everted  incised  urethra. 

We  found  that  to  a  great  extent  the  same  opinion  prevailed 
amongst  the  majority  of  practitioners  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  and  that  for  many  paralysis  of  the  penis  is  often  the  sequel 
of  serious  infectious  diseases,  tedious  lung  affections,  infectious 
pneumonia,  etc. 

Prof.  Barrier,  at  the  Societe  Centrale,  presented,  a  while 
ago,  a  paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  paralysis  of  the  penis  was  in  general  the  result  of  trauma¬ 
tism — and  of  a  peculiar  traumatism — a  violent  kick  on  the  peri¬ 
neum,  applied  when  to  help  a  horse  that  is  lying  down,  to  get 
up,  his  tail  is  pulled  upward.  A  tail  pulled,  and  a  kick  on  the 
perineum  !  To  support  his  theory,  the  learned  professor  related 
minutely  the  result  of  observations  and  of  very  careful  dissec¬ 
tion  he  has  made  on  cases  suffering  from  paralysis  of  the  penis,, 
from  the  causes  above  named,  and  in  which  he  has  found 
marked  lesion  of  the  perinean  nerves. 

While  other  interesting  remarks  might  be  made  on  the 

« 

necessary  conditions  that  might  exist  on  the  possibility  of  the 
u  application  of  the  specified  cause,  the  kick,”  it  is  certain  that 
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an  important  question  is  raised  and  which  veterinarians  ought 
to  try  to  settle  by  dissection  and  careful  examination  of  the 
correct  origin  and  final  anatomical  condition  of  the  organs  in¬ 
volved. 

* 

*  * 

Pustular  Dermatitis. — The  season  for  clipping  horses 
will  soon  return, — and  with  it,  no  doubt,  an  affection  of  the 
skin,  which  we  remember  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  anxiety.  In 
a  large  fashionable  establishment  where  saddle  horses  only  were 
kept,  we  have  had  for  years  a  cutaneous  eruption  which  was 
not  only  troublesome  by  itself,  but  was  rendered  more  so  by 
the  impatience  of  the  owners,  who  were  in  many  instances  un¬ 
able  to  ride  their  horses,  as  the  eruption  very  often  prevented 
the  application  of  the  saddle.  The  disease  was  sure  to  appear,, 
once  a  horse  was  clipped,  and  clipped  with  the  most  modern  ma¬ 
chine, — one  to-day,  four  or  five  the  next,  and,  in  fact,  all  that 
had  been  clipped  with  the  same  instrument. 

It  was  a  parasitic  disease  evidently,  and  its  manifestations 
were  very  alarming  with  a  few  animals.  Sometimes  a  little 
pimple,  followed  by  a  slight  oozing,  formation  of  a  scab,  under 
which  a  small  granulating  surface  existed.  In  other  cases  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  pimples  would  gather  ;  the  discharge  would  be 
abundant,  and  regular  ulcerations,  with  somewhat  ragged 
ulcers,  remained.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  inflammation 
of  the  skin  quite  extensive,  and  the  inflammation  becoming 
involved  gave  rise  to  regular  farcinous  (?)  cords,  which  some¬ 
times  would  be  accompanied  with  suppuration  of  one  or  more 
ganglions.  It  looked  much  like  farcy.  They  were,  however, 
nothing  else  than  lymphangitic,  pseudo-farcinous  eruptions, 
which  Prof.  Trasbot  has  had  opportunities  to  observe,  and  for 
which  he  proposes  the  name  of  “  Pustular  Dermatitis.” 

Cadiot  says  that  the  trouble  is  not  new  on  the  Continent. 
That  it  comes  from  Canada,  and  after  arriving  in  England 
reached  Germany.  Whether  it  comes  from  Canada  it  matters 
little  ;  we  certainly  have  it  in  the  States.  Nocard  tells  us  that 
it  is  due  to  a  microbe,  and  we  are  positive  that  the  clipping 
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machine  being  a  means  of  transport,  the  prophylaxy  is  indicated, 
and  we  would  suggest  to  our  fiiends  to  resort  to  it.  See  that 
the  clipper  does  not  infect  your  horse. 

* 

*  * 

Rabies  in  Egypt. — Decidedly  legends  die  out,  as  the 
Semaine  Veterinaire  informs  us  that  dogs  in  Egypt  are  becom¬ 
ing  rabid  just  as  well  as  European  and  American  doggies  do. 
It  is  to  English  importation  that  the  disease  is  traced.  A  ter¬ 
rier  landed  in  Egypt,  in  a  traveling  excursion  to  see  the  pyra¬ 
mids,  had  become  rabid  and  died  after  inoculating  several  of  his 
kind.  In  the  Annales  de  Belgique  it  has  been  stated  that  there 
were  no  positive  proofs  that  rabies  existed  before  this.  But  old 
writings  insist  on  the  danger  of  the  bites  of  snakes,  alligators 
or  dogs.  In  the  Medecine  Moderne  I  read  the  story  of  a  man 
who,  having  been  condemned  to  die  from  the  bite  of  one 
of  those  animals,  killed  the  snake,  crushed  the  alligator,  but 
died  from  the  bites  of  the  dog. 

It  is  stated  that  actually  the  treatment  of  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
animal  in  high  Egypt  is  to  kill  the  dog,  extract  his  spinal  cord 
and  with  earth  make  a  paste  which  is  applied  over  the  whole 
body  of  a  sufferer.  Sometimes  the  hairs  of  the  dog  are 
burnt  and  the  wound  of  the  man  dressed  with  the  ashes. 
Arabs  and  people  from  the  Soudan  eat  the  raw  liver  of  the  dog. 
In  low  Egypt  an  old  remedy  having  for  base  a  blistering  insect, 
the  kylabris  unctata,  is  used.  u  They  are  decidedly  behind 
time  in  Egypt.” 


PROFESSIONAL  PHILANTHROPY. 

Under  this  heading  in  a  recent  issue  (February,  1899 — Vol. 
XXII,  page  733)  we  drew  the  attention  of  our  confreres  to  the 
advantages  that  might  be  derived  by  the  organization  of  an  asso¬ 
ciation  similar  to  the  one  existing  in  the  United  States  under 
the  name  of  the  “  Physicians’  Mutual  Benefit  Association,”  and 
to  that  of  France,  the  u  Association  Generale  des  Veterinaires.” 
After  presenting  our  suggestions,  we  asked  the  comments  of  our 
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professional  friends,  requesting  their  opinions  or  objections.  To 
this  date  we  have  heard  nothing. 

Feeling,  as  we  do,  that  much  good  can  be  done  to  all,  while 
living,  or  to  our  families  after  we  have  gone  to  the  land  of  ever¬ 
lasting  rest,  we  take  this  occasion  to  refresh  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  the  profession,  who,  we  believe,  have  merely 
overlooked  the  question  through  the  numerous  cares  of  active 
practice. 

Of  course,  to  a  certain  extent  we  were  not  surprised  at  the 
apparent  indifference  that  our  first  request  received  ;  and  we 
fancy  that  if  even  a  few  among  us  would  heartily  take  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand,  the  difficulties  that  may  present  themselves  may 
prove  very  discouraging  at  first.  Is  this  a  reason  not  to  try  it  ? 

Philanthropic  ideas  are  not  of  a  very  general  human  ten¬ 
dency,  and  their  realization  means  very  often  not  only  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacles,  but  also  very  unpleasant  and  unsatisfactory 
results  for  those  who  have  promoted  them.  What  of  that,  if  the 
object  is  good,  and  the  will  for  success  is  there? 

Our  object  is  not  to  benefit  a  few — it  is  for  the  good  of  all. 
It  is  not  for  the  welfare  and  relief  of  any  of  us  only  when  we 
live  and  are  temporarily  or  perhaps  for  our  entire  professional 
life  disabled  ;  it  is  also,  and,  in  many  instances,  principally,  for 
those  that  we  may  leave  after  us. 

How  many  of  our  friends  could  some  of  us  name,  who  were 
taken  off  suddenly  and  left  their  wives,  their  homes,  penniless. 
How  manv  could  we  also  recall  who  have  become  unable  to 

j 

continue  the  work  of  their  practice  from  disease  or  accidental 
causes,  and  have  remained  for  their  families  useless  burdens, 
invalids  to  care  for,  without  being  able  to  help  them.  Are 
not  those  sufficient  reasons  to  make  the  attempt  ? 

The  Physicians’  Mutual  Association  of  New  York  counts 
to-day  1451  regular  members,  and  hopes  to  reach  2000  before  a 
few  years  have  passed.  To-day,  after  twenty  odd  years  of  ex¬ 
istence,  it  gives  to  the  family  of  each  member  $1000  at  his 
death. 

Will  the  veterinarians  of  America  remain  blind  to  the  good 
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that  such  an  association  may  do  ?  Will  they  refuse  even  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  feasibility  of  its  organization  ?  We  cannot  believe  it, 
and  renew  our  request  for  opinions,  remarks  and  objections. 


A.  R. 


VETERINARY  SERGEANTS. 

The  lavishly  colored  bill-posters  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Recruiting 
Bureau,  to  be  seen  in  and  about  New  York  in  post-offices  and 
other  public  buildings,  have  the  evident  purpose  to  catch  the 
imagination  of  simple  young  men  to  become  the  proud  bearers 
of  so  handsome  a  uniform.  Besides  the  colored  pictures,  there 
are  given,  in  a  scale  below,  the  different  ranks  attainable  by  en¬ 
listed  men,  from  the  sergeant-major,  saddler,  sergeant,  farrier, 
cook,  etc.,  down  to  the  private,  with  the  monthly  pay  of  each. 
In  this  company  we  find  enumerated  in  the  artillery-arm  : 
veterinary  sergeants ,  $25  per  month. 

This  charge  being  new  to  us,  we  instituted  a  research  at 
a  military  post  where  artillery  is  stationed,  and  were  in¬ 
formed  that  such  is  the  new  title  given  to  the  former  u  far¬ 
riers,”  and  that  the  veterinary  sergeants  are  not  expected  to  be 
veterinary  graduates. 

The  Review  believes  that  here  an  error  has  been  perpetrated  by 
some  one  low  in  authority,  and  that  the  War  Department  should 
Be  immediately  informed  of  this  thoughtless  offense  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  veterinary  profession.  Certainly  the  artillery  is  entitled  to  a 
veterinary  surgeon  besides  the  farriers,  who  can  be  made  quite 
useful  nurses  under  his  direction.  As  far  as  the  above  unau¬ 
thorized  innovation  is  concerned — unauthorized  by  Congress — 
It  seems  incredible  that  after  the  recent  deliberations  of  Congress 
In  regard  'to  our  status  in  the  army,  the  well-informed  War  De¬ 
partment  officials  would  wantonly  expose  themselves  to  our 
criticism.  At  any  rate,  here  is  again  a  theme  for  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  at  its  next  annual  session. 

O.  S. 
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PRESERVING  OUR  STATE  LAWS. 

The  Minnesota  veterinarians  have  recently  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  defending  their  practice  act.  They  have  reason  to  feel 
prond  of  the  veterinary  practice  act.  As  the  law  now  stands  only 
graduates  of  recognized  colleges  can  come  before  the  board  for 
examination  and  registration.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
last  legislature  which  would  have  opened  this  act  in  a  bad  way 
and  would  have  compelled  the  examining  board  to  register  non¬ 
graduates  under  certain  conditions  which  hundreds  of  them 
could  easily  have  complied  with.  This  bill  was  carried  along 
on  its  way  through  the  legislature  so  quietly  that  it  was  not  dis¬ 
covered  until  it  had  passed  the  Senate  and  was  well  on  its  way 
through  the  lower  house.  A  quick  hard  fight  made  by  the 
members  of  the  State  association  defeated  the  bill,  but  it  was  a 
close  call.  Every  State  that  has  a  good  practice  act  should  have 
a  committee  of  veterinarians  appointed  residing  near  the  capitol 
city,  appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  watching  the  bills  in 
the  legislature.  Such  a  course  by  the  New  York  State  Vete¬ 
rinary  Medical  Society  has  been  the  means  of  saving  the  laws 
in  the  Empire  State  from  pernicious  amendments  many  times 
every  year. 

The  Sudden  Death  of  ex-Governor  Flower,  of  New 
York,  robs  veterinary  science  of  a  good  friend.  His  recent 
gift  of  $5000  for  a  library  for  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College  is  the  most  munificent  ever  bestowed  upon  our  unaided 
profession,  unless  the  amount  donated  by  Mr.  Lippincott  to 
endow  the  canine  infirmary  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
was  greater.  Possessed  of  an  immense  fortune,  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  domestic  animals  in  the  higher  sense,  it  is  probable 
that  had  he  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age  he  would  have  done  even 
more  for  this  science  when  closing  his  earthly  accounts  in  a 
manner  befitting  his  tastes. 
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ORIGINAL  ARTICLES. 

SOME  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS  THAT  ARE  TRANS¬ 
MISSIBLE  TO  MAN.* 

By  Coleman  Nockolds,  V.  S.,  M.  D.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


It  has  been  known  for  many  ages  that  certain  diseases  of 
animals  conld  be  transmitted  to  man.  It  is  not  a  new  subject, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  is  an  important  as  well  as  interesting  one  to 
us  as  medical  students.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  close  rela¬ 
tion  of  some  diseases  of  man  and  the  lower  animals  has  not  been 
as  thoroughly  understood  by  the  medical  and  veterinary  profes¬ 
sions  as  they  should  be,  for  the  benefit  of  both  man  and  animals. 
Most  probably  the  chief  reason  that  this  subject  has  not  been 
more  fully  studied,  except  by  comparatively  few  members  of 
both  professions,  is  the  fact  that  until  the  study  of  bacteriology 
became  prominent  the  true  causes  of  many  of  the  contagious 
diseases  were  not  known,  and  many  of  what  we  now  know  to  be 
one  and  the  same  condition  in  man  and  animals  were  believed 
to  be  entirely  separate,  both  as  regards  the  etiological  factors 
and  the  pathological  conditions.  Every  day  there  is  being 
more  and  more  interest  taken  in  this  subject  by  men  of  ability, 
and  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  public  at  large,  as  well 
as  the  medical  and  veterinary  practitioner,  if  there  were  more 
interest  manifested  and  if  this  broad  field  of  investigation  were 
more  fully  dealt  with.  Some  medical  men  think  it  beneath 
their  notice  to  take  any  interest  in  a  sick  cow  or  a  dog  that  has 
worms,  yet  for  the  benefit  of  their  patient  it  would  be  better  if 
they  investigated  more  fully  some  of  those  ailments  amongst 
the  lower  animals,  and  it  is  possible  that  upon  a  careful  in¬ 
quiry  and  examination,  they  could  trace  the  cause  of  a  sickness 
from  which  one  of  their  patients  is  suffering  to  the  family  cow 
or  horse,  and  maybe  even  the  pig  or  fowl.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  a  physician  to  be  a  practicing  veterinary  surgeon  to  under- 

*  Read  before  the  Students’  Society  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Medical  College,  March 
17,  1899. 
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stand  a  few  of  those  diseases  of  animals  that  are  so  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  diseases  of  human  beings.  Diseases  that  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  that  are  both  dangerous  and  deadly,  and  that  are  directly 
or  indirectly  transmissible  from  the  lower  animals  to  man. 

The  transinissibility  of  certain  diseases  of  the  lower  animals 
to  man  was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  they  believed 
that  leprosy  and  other  loathsome  maladies  were  caused  by  eat¬ 
ing  meat  from  hogs  and  other  unclean  animals.  Moses  pre¬ 
scribed  rigid  laws  prohibiting  the  Israelites  from  eating  meat 
from  diseased  animals.  Some  of  the  laws  made  by  the  Romans 
and  Greeks  relating  to  veterinary  sanitation  are  in  use  even  to¬ 
day.  They  separated  such  animals  from  healthy  ones  and. 
ordered  the  burning  of  the  carcasses  of  affected  animals.  In  the 
8th  century  church  laws  forbade  the  use  of  diseased  meat.  In 
1248,  enlightened  men,  recognizing  the  dangers  of  hydrophobia, 
forbade  the  consumption  of  meat  of  animals  that  had  been 
killed  by  dogs  and  wolves.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  take  up 
all  the  evening  going  over  the  history  of  contagious  diseases  of 
man  and  beast ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  various  laws  have  been 
in  existence  since  the  earliest  ages  in  different  countries  forbid- 
ing  the  use  of  diseased  meat  for  food  and  for  the  prevention  of 
infection  of  man  by  diseases  from  the  lower  animals.  In  the 
present  century  investigation  of  the  transinissibility  of  diseases 
of  the  lower  animals  to  man  has  shown  the  important  relation  of 
some  of  these  diseases  to  our  food  supply.  It  has  also  convinced 
the  investigators  of  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  comparative 
medicine  to  properly  deal  with  our  foods  of  animal  origin  and 
to  effectually  combat  and  prevent  many  of  those  diseases  com¬ 
municable  to  man.  Modern  medicine  tends  to  the  prevention 
of  diseases  through  a  better  understanding  of  the  means  of 
transmission  and  perpetuation.  With  these  ends  in  view  some 
of  our  medical  colleges  have  established  chairs  of  comparative 
medicine.  It  is  leading  to  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  more  competent  system  of  sanitary  officers  that 
shall  properly  guard  the  animal  food  supply  of  our  people  and 
promote  the  health  of  our  animals  by  judicious  State  laws. 
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Many  of  the  States  are  taking  active  measures  in  the  control 
and  suppression  of  contagious  diseases  of  domesticated  animals. 

There  are  many  diseases  which  are  transmissible  from  animal 
to  man.  I  will  briefly  mention  a  few  of  the  more  important  ones. 
Tuberculosis  causes  about  one-seventh  of  all  deaths  of  man¬ 
kind.  It  kills  more  people  than  all  the  wars  and  outbreaks  of 
cholera,  yellow  fever  and  small-pox  combined.  In  1882  Koch 
"discovered  the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

Tuberculosis  of  man,  cattle,  and  other  animals  is  one  and 
the  same  disease  and  due  to  bacillus  tuberculosis.  The  germ 
may  be  in  any  or  every  tissue  of  the  body.  The  disease  takes 
the  same  form  in  animals  as  in  man  ;  it  is  characterized  by  the 
formation  of  tubercles  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  system  and 
by  its  destructive  tendency.  There  are  not  a  few  cases  on 
record  where  a  cow  affected  with  the  disease  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  herd  hitherto  free  from  it  and  most  of  the  animals 
have  taken  the  disease. 

Tuberculosis  is  very  common  amongst  cattle,  especially 
milch  cows  of  the  more  delicate  breeds,  but  no  breed  is  immune. 
I11  some  localities  80  per  cent,  are  affected.  The  animals 
most  liable  to  the  disease  after  cattle  are  the  pig,  sheep  and 
wild  animals  in  confinement.  Dogs  become  affected  through 
licking  sputum  containing  the  germs.  Horses  are  sometimes 
victims  of  tuberculosis,  but  not  commonly. 

Tuberculosis  can  be  contracted  by  man  from  animals  by  eat¬ 
ing  the  flesh,  drinking  the  milk  or  by  the  same  means  as  it  is 
transmitted  from  one  person  to  another,  viz.,  by  respiratory  or 
alimentary  tract  or  inoculation.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  third 
book  of  Moses,  Chapter  xxn,  that  he  forbade  the  consumption  of 
the  flesh  of  animals  affected  with  tuberculosis.  This  disease  has 
been  recognized  in  most  countries  and  at  all  periods,  although 
the  deadly  nature  of  it  was  not  fully  known  until  late,  years. 

During  the  nth  and  12th  centuries  Arabian  and  Hebrew 

* 

doctors  wrote  of  it.  In  the  9th  century  church  laws  forbade  the 
use  of  meat  of  affected  animals.  Similar  measures  were  taken 
in  different  countries  at  different  times.  It  is  reported  that  in 
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1677,  12  students  at  a  Uepez  school  died  of  eating  affected  meat. 
It  has  been  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  animals,  especially 
cows  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  are  dangerous  to  human  life. 
Stamping  out  the  disease  amongst  animals  would  materially 
lessen  the  mortality  from  consumption  amongst  the  human  race. 

The  clinical  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  amongst  cattle  is  not 
to  be  relied  upon.  But  there  are  methods  of  diagnosticating 
this  disease  amongst  cattle  which  are  absolutely  positive. 
Symptoms  which  should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  are  a 
cough,  which  is  of  a  short,  deep  character  ;  it  is  more  frequent  in 
the  morning  when  the  cow  first  begins  to  move  about.  Moving 
and  drinking  bring  on  an  attack  of  coughing.;  if  the  disease  is 
far  advanced  the  cough  is  painful,  spasmodic  and  dry  ;  there  is 
hardly  any  discharge.  When  a  large  part  of  the  lung  becomes 
involved  the  animal  wheezes  during  inspiration.  Upon  percus¬ 
sion  there  is  a  dull  note  over  the  region  of  large  tubercular  de- 
posits  and  tympanitic  sound  over  cavities  wasting  away,  short¬ 
ness  of  breath,  anorexia,  hide  bound,  decrease  in  milk  secretion, 
remittent  or  intermittent  fever.  If  the  mammary  gland  is  af¬ 
fected  (and  perhaps  that  is  the  form  most  dangerous  to  man)  it 
will  be  swollen,  hard  and  nodular  ;  with  any  or  all  of  these  symp¬ 
toms  we  must  look  upon  the  case  with  suspicion. 

The  test  for  tuberculosis  which  is  most  commonlv  used  is 
known  as  the  tuberculin  test.  Anti-tubercular  serum  may  be 
considered  as  a  glycerine  extract  of  the  tubercular  germ.  It 
contains  no  living  germs  of  tuberculosis  and  therefore  does  not 
communicate  the  disease  to  healthy  animals.  The  milk  of  a 
cow  is  unaffected  by  its  use,  and  it  does  not  interfere  with  ges¬ 
tation,  even  if  the  cow  is  ready  to  calve.  It  is  manufactured 
upon  a  large  scale  by  some  of  the  manufacturing  chemists,  as  are 
also  other  serums,  diphtheria,  tetanus  anti-toxin,  streptococcus, 
mallein,  etc.  The  method  of  using  the  tuberculin  test  is  first  of 
all  to  get  the  average  temperature  of  animal  to  be  tested,  which 
can  be  done  by  taking  the  temperature  per  rectum  about  every 
four  hours  for  twenty-four  hours  before  applying  the  serum. 
Then  inject  the  serum  subcutaneously  at  any  convenient  point 
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under  the  skin  of  the  shoulder  or  at  your  discretion.  If  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  injection  has  been  made  the  temper¬ 
ature  should  rise  more  than  two  degrees,  you  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  the  animal  is  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  The  dose 
of  tuberculin  to  be  used  varies  ;  some  manufacturers  advise 
more  than  others,  but  directions  generally  can  be  had  with  the 
medicament.  It  is  not  advisable  to  apply  the  test  while  a  cow  is 
in  heat,  or  to  change  the  habits  of  the  animal  during  the  time 
of  using  the  test.  Tuberculin  has  been  advocated  for  the  cure 
of  consumption  among  human  patients,  but  no  doubt  those 
cases  reported  as  cures  from  its  use  were  not  tuberculosis  at  all, 
as  experience  amongst  the  lower  animals  shows  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  tuberculin,  even  to  a  mild  case  of  tuberculosis,  causes 
the  disease  to  manifest  itself  in  the  most  acute  form.  Of  course, 
the  most  positive  method  of  diagnosticating  tuberculosis  is  by 
locating  the  germ.  It  is  often  hard  to  do  in  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals,  but  examine  the  discharge  from  mouth,  nose,  vagina, 
rectum  or  milk  by  the  ordinary  methods ;  to  the  milk  add  a 
little  acetic  acid,  and  then  strain  and  examine. 

Another  method  is  by  inoculating  a  small  animal,  as  the 
guinea-pig.  There  would  be  found  upon  post-mortem  all  the 
pathological  lesions  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  bacilli  can  be  lo¬ 
cated  by  usual  methods  in  the  tissues.  Suspected  cases  should 
be  reported,  to  either  the  State  or  local  board  of  health,  who  will 
in  most  cases  make  necessary  inquiries  and  examination  and 
order  the  destruction  and  disposal  of  the  affected  animals. 

Hydrophobia  or  rabies  :  A  contagious  disease  of  the  can¬ 
ine,  which  can  be  transmitted  to  man.  Generally  man  be¬ 
comes  infected  through  being  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  directly  or 
by  another  animal  that  has  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog.  As  you 
know,  this  disease  is  quite  common  in  this  and  other  countries. 
Proper  regulations  not  only  lessen  its  frequency,  but  may  com¬ 
pletely  suppress  it,  as  has  been  shown  in  Sweden,  where  not 

one  death  has  occurred  since  1870,  though  the  previous  mortal- 

» 

ity  was  eight  to  ten  persons  yearly. 

Rabies  in  the  dog  may  take  two  forms,  the  mute  or  the 
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furious.  In  the  furious  form  from  twelve  hours  to  two  days 
after  the  animal  has  been  bitten  there  is  depression  ;  the  animal 
is  gloomy  and  anxious.  The  dog  no  longer  obeys  his  master. 
Soon  he  becomes  defiant,  restless  and  cross  (in  rare  cases  they 
are  extra  affectionate  for  a  few  days),  the  animal  licks  and  bites 
the  wound,  refuses  food,  and  bites  anything  it  comes  in  contact 
with  ;  it  swallows  foreign  bodies,  as  pebbles,  nails,  pieces  of 
wood,  etc.  ;  it  snaps  at  the  empty  air  and  runs  about  biting 
everything  that  it  comes  in  contact  with  ;  often  it  bites  foreign 
bodies  so  hard  as  to  fracture  its  jaw.  It  howls  with  a  peculiar, 
unnatural  coarse  note,  which  ends  in  a  higher  key.  The  head 
is  hot  and  fiery,  the  eye  wild  and  glazed,  the  larnyx  paralyzed, 
which  causes  ptyalism.  The  mouth  is  generally  kept  open. 
It  becomes  emaciated  and  gradually  gets  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  dies  about  the  tenth  day.  In  the  mute  form  there  is 
no  excitement,  paralysis  comes  on  quickly,  especially  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  the  animal  dies  about  the  third  day.  All  ani¬ 
mals  can  become  affected  with  hydrophobia  by  bites  from  a 
rabid  animal.  The  cat  is  the  most  dangerous  to  man,  because 
of  its  claws.  They  will  jump  on  the  face  and  attempt  to  claw 
and  bite  it.  They  are  no  longer  afraid  of  dogs.  A  person  may 
be  bitten  and  the  wound  heal  completely,  and  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  not  develop  for  weeks  or  months.  The  poison  that 
causes  it  is  found  in  its  most  concentrated  form  in  the  brain  ; 
in  a  more  dilute  form  in  the  saliva,  tears,  milk  and  pancreatic 
juice,  perhaps  in  small  quantities  in  the  blood. 

If  consulted  by  or  called  to  see  a  patient  who  has  been  bitten 
by  a  rabid  dog  one  of  the  first  questions  of  the  physician  ought 
to  be  :  Where  is  the  dog  ?  If  that  dog  is  living  it  should  be 
confined  and  the  symptoms  watched ;  if  hydrophobia  develops 
within  three  weeks  there  is  yet  ample  time  for  the  patient  to 
receive  treatment.  Very  likely  what  was  taken  for  madness  in 
the  dog  was  merely  one  or  more  symptoms  of  some  other  disease  ; 
if  so  the  patient  should  be  informed  and  all  fears  set  at  rest  as 
concerns  hydrophobia.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  peo¬ 
ple  bitten  by  dogs  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  rabies  worry 
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and  fret  themselves  into  a  dangerous  illness  or  even  to  death, 
when  if  they  had  been  informed  that  the  animal  was  not  mad 
would  never  have  had  a  day’s  sickness  ;  however,  the  wound 
should  always  be  cauterized  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  It  does 
no  harm  and  may  be  the  means  of  preventing  further  trouble. 

If  rabies  should  develop  in  the  dog  that  has  been  confined, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  sending  the  person  bitten  to  one  of  the 
Pasteur  institutes  for  treatment.  Pasteur  discovered  that  a 
serum  containing  an  attenuated  toxin  derived  from  the  brain 
and  cord  of  an  animal  suffering  from  rabies  would  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  the  disease  in  those  who  have  been  bitten  by  ani¬ 
mals  undoubtedly  rabid.  On  this  principle  Pasteur  institutes 
have  been  established  in  which  preventive  inoculations  are  made 
with  quite  satisfactory  results.  It  has  been  impossible  to  esti¬ 
mate  how  many  cases  of  hydrophobia  occur  in  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  but  in  the  older  countries  where  records  are  kept, 
it  was  found  that  in  three  years  in  Belgium,  England,  France, 
and  Germany  there  were  6538  cases. 

The  death  rate  without  local  treatment  is  83  per  cent.  The 
death  rate  with  local  treatment  is  33  per  cent.  The  death  rate 
with  Pasteur  treatment  is  0.6  per  cent.  This  speaks  for  itself. 
The  preventive  measures  taken  in  countries  where  hydrophobia 
is  almost  stamped  out  are  muzzling  of  all  dogs  out  011  public 
thoroughfares,  especially  during  hot  weather,  high  dog  tax,  kill¬ 
ing  off  all  stray  and  ownerless  dogs  and  public  drinking  troughs 
for  dogs.  I  might  add  that  a  system  of  preventive  inoculation 
of  all  dogs  would  still  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  cases  of 
hydrophobia. 

Glanders,  a  contagious  disease  affecting  the  horse,  ass  and 
mule,  is  transmissible  to  man.  This  disease  is  caused  by  the 
mallisti  bacillus.  It  is  characterized  by  a  discharge  from  the 
nose,  the  formation  of  nodules  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
The  lymphatics  are  the  organs  most  frequently  attacked.  The 
lesions  may  be  external  or  internal  or  both.  The  animal  be¬ 
comes  emaciated,  looks  unthrifty,  although  in  some  cases  there 
may  be  no  visible  symptoms  except  perhaps  a  slight  discharge 
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from  the  nostrils  (latent  glanders).  The  bacillus  is  contained  in 
the  discharge  and  man  may  become  infected  by  the  discharge 
coming  in  contact  with  abrasions  on  the  skin  or  by  handling 
articles  which  may  have  come  in  contact  with  the  diseased 
animal  and  thus  become  infected,  articles  such  as  harness, 
blankets,  mangers,  drinking  troughs,  etc.  The  discharge,  which 
is  constantly  secreted  and  often  in  large  quantities,  acts  as  a  per¬ 
petual  source  of  contagion,  not  only  while  in  the  fluid  state,  but 
also  when  dry  it  retains  its  virulence  for  a  long  time.  Persons 
who  handle  glanderous  animals  or  in  any  way  come  in  contact 
with  them  are  liable  to  contract  the  disease.  To  diagnosticate 
glanders  when  the  clinical  symptoms  are  not  sufficiently  devel¬ 
oped  use  mallein,  which  is  an  extract  of  the  pure  culture  of  the 
bacilli  of  glanders  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same  methods  as 
those  used  when  applying  the  tuberculin  test  or  by  the  methods 
of  staining  or  inoculation  mentioned  in  regard  to  tuberculosis. 
All  glandered  horses  ought  to  be  destroyed  and  their  carcasses 
burned. 

Anthrax  is  a  contagious  febrile  disease  produced  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  anthracis  bacillus  into  the  system.  It  affects  all 
domesticated  animals  and  most  wild  animals  and  is  readily  trans¬ 
mitted  to  man.  In  1617  this  disease  was  prevalent  in  the  bovine 
species  in  Europe  and  killed  60,000  people. 

Anthrax  is  a  miasmatic  disease.  It  exists  in  certain  locali¬ 
ties  and  breaks  out  at  certain  periods  each  year.  The  animals 
most  commonly  affected  are  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs.  It  takes 
three  forms  :  the  hyper-acute,  acute,  and  sub-acute.  It  is  the 
hyper-acute  and  the  acute  forms  that  generally  affect  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  the  sub-acute  form  affects  man,  pigs  and  dogs.  In 
the  hyper-acute  form  death  occurs  quickly,  generally  within  an 
hour ;  in  the  acute  about  thirty-six  hours  ;  in  the  sub-acute 
death  occurs  in  about  six  days.  There  is  intense  fever,  anor¬ 
exia,  formation  of  a  characteristic  tumor,  exit  of  blood  from  all 
the  natural  openings,  and  after  death  a  rapid  decomposition  of 
the  cadaver.  All  the  tissues  are  full  of  the  bacilli,  as  are  the 
excretions  and  secretions.  In  man  anthrax  takes  the  sub-acute 
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fofm.  It  is  transmitted  not  only  by  direct  contact,  but  by  the 
intermediation  of  insects  that  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
diseased  animals. 

Animals  grazing  where  carcasses  of  animals  dying  of  an¬ 
thrax  have  been  buried  are  sometimes  infected  by  the  spores  of 
germs  which  have  been  brought  to  the  surface  by  earth  worms. 

From  liability  of  workers  in  wool  to  this  disease  it  has 
been  called  woolsorters’  disease.  It  is  generally  called  malig¬ 
nant  pustule  when  affecting  man,  and  can  be  contracted  by 
handling  meat,  hides,  and  even  leather  made  from  the  skins  of 
animals  that  have  been  victims  of  anthrax. 

Vaccina,  or  cow  pox,  is  an  eruptive  contagious  fever  of  the 
cow,  transmissible  to  man. 

The  disease  is  usually  taken  from  one  animal  to  another  by 
the  hands  of  the  milker,  clothes,  bedding,  etc.  The  virus  as 
contained  in  the  eruption  constitutes  the  well-known  vaccine. 
In  1798  Edward  Jenner  discovered  that  by  inoculating  or  vacci¬ 
nating  people  with  the  products  of  the  vesicles  of  cow-pox, 
rendered  them  immune  from  small-pox.  From  that  time  the 
process  has  extended  over  the  civilized  world,  and  proved  an 
incalculable  boon  to  humanity.  Although  cow-pox  and  small¬ 
pox  are  closely  related,  investigation  has  proved  that  they  are 
not  identically  the  same  disease. 

Actinomycosis  (Lump  Jaw) :  A  chronic,  infective  disorder 
affecting  cattle  and  other  animals  and  transmissible  to  man. 

This  disease  is  caused  by  a  vegetable  fungus,  actinomyces. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  neoplasms,  most  com¬ 
monly  upon  the  lower  jaw,  but  may  form  on  any  part  of  the 
system,  most  generally  in  the  alimentary  canal  or  lungs.  The 
general  symptoms  of  the  disease  resemble  those  of  pyaemia. 

Actinomycosis  is  transmitted  to  man  by  inoculation  and  the 
pathological  conditions  observed  in  man  are  identical  with 
those  found  in  cattle.  The  pig  is  most  commonly  affected  next 
to  bovines. 

Aphthous  Fever  (Foot-and-Mouth  Disease)  is  an  acute  in¬ 
fectious  disease,  affecting  chiefly  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs,  but 
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other  animals  may  become  infected.  It  is  a  very  active  disease 
and  soon  spreads  over  large  areas  of  country.  The  animals  are 
feverish,  and  in  from  three  to  five  days  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  the  integument  between  the  hoofs  of  cattle 
swell  and  little  grayish  vesicles  develop  on  the  edges  of  the 
tongue,  the  lips  and  gums,  and  in  the  cow  vesicles  appear  upon 
udder  and  teats.  The  milk  may  become  of  a  muddy  consistency^ 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  this  disease  to  be  transmitted  to 
man  through  direct  contact,  or  to  children  from  drinking  the 
milk,  or  even  through  butter  or  cheese  made  from  the  milk 
from  apt  ho  us  cows. 

The  consumption  of  the  meat  of  cattle  that  are  suffering 
from  measles  of  the  ox,  a  condition  caused  by  the  encysting  of 
the  bowel,  forms  of  the  taenia  saginata  in  the  muscles  and  other 
portions  of  the  body,  is  the  source  from  which  the  most  com¬ 
mon  form  of  the  tapeworm,  the  taenia  saganita,  of  man  comes. 

A  measly  hog  or  the  disease  known  as  cysticercus  cellulosse,. 
is  infested  with  the  cyst  form  of  the  taenia  solium.  Eating  the 
flesh  of  a  pig  so  infected  will  produce  the  adult  taenia  solium  in 
man,  which  is  especially  dangerous  because  of  the  liability  of 
man  to  auto  infection,  and  thus  contracting  cysticercus  cellu- 
losae  himself. 

Echinococcus  of  man  is  a  disease  in  which  the  larvae  of  the 
taenia  echinococcus  becomes  encysted  in  various  tissues,  prin¬ 
cipally  the  larval.  The  taenia  echinococcus  is  a  tapeworm 
infesting  the  dog,  and  the  eggs  are  swallowed  by  man  in  drink¬ 
ing  water  and  by  other  means.  The  disease  in  man  is  not 
amenable  to  treatment  and  eventually  proves  fatal.  Cattle  and 
other  animals  suffer  occasionally  from  echinococcus  in  this 
form.  Taenia  cucumirena  sometimes  gain  access  to  the  intestines 
of  man  through  swallowing  the  dog  flea  or  louse.  It  exists  in  them 
in  its  larval  form.  Bothreocepholus  later  exists  in  the  larval  stage 
in  the  muscles  of  the  pike  and  other  fish  and  sometimes  exists 
in  the  bowels  of  man  due  to  ingestion  of  fish  containing  the 
larvae.  It  is  the  largest  tapeworm  which  infests  man. 

Trichinosis  is  a  disease  of  man  caused  by  the  ingestion  of 
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pork  containing  the  encysted  larvae  of  the  trichina  spiralis,  a 
worm  which  inhabits  the  intestines  of  the  pig. 

There  are  many  other  diseases  and  conditions  of  animals 
which  are  transmissible  to  man,  such  as  tetanus,  diphtheria, 
certain  fevers,  flukes,  linsea,  titana,  soscapli  and  others.  Many 
of  these  conditions  can  be  almost  entirely  prevented  by  suffi¬ 
cient  sanitary  police  regulations  :  Meat  and  milk  inspection,  by 
appointing  competent  men  in  each  district  to  examine  and 
watch  over  the  animals  in  that  district.  For  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  preventive  medication  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  educated  veterinary  surgeon  and  physician  to  work  hand  in 
hand.  It  will  be  hard  to  draw  the  line  in  the  near  future  where 
the  physician’s  work  leaves  off  and  the  work  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon  begins  in  the  great  army  of  disease  fighters  whose 
motto  will  be  :  u  United  we  succeed,  divided  we  fail  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  preventive  medicine.” 

AN  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP  OF 

SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. 

By  Leonard  Pearson,  V.  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Read  before  the  evening  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Veterinary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  March,  1899. 


The  American  people  are  the  greatest  meat  eaters  of  the 
world,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  inhabitants  of  Austra¬ 
lia.  The  beef-eating  British  consume  nearly  as  much  meat  per 
capita  as  the  Americans  and  after  these  people  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  amount  of  meat  con¬ 
sumed  per  capita  and  per  annum  :  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden, 
Norway,  France,  Germany,  Belgium  and  Holland,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Russia,  Spain  and  Italy.  The  average  annual  con¬ 
sumption  of  meat  in  this  country  is  about  115  pounds.  The 
table  that  I  have  just  given  seems  to  support  the  assertion  that 
the  capacity  of  a  people  is  indicated  largely  by  the  amount  of 
flesh  consumed. 

Philadelphia  uses  about  125,000,000  pounds  of  meat  every 
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year.  A  great  deal  of  this  meat  is  prepared  in  Chicago  and  the 
other  meat-packing  centres  of  the  West.  But  a  large  proportion 
of  it  is  prepared  in  and  about  Philadelphia.  Of  the  cattle  that 
are  slaughtered  here,  some  are  steers  bred  and  fed  in  the  West, 
others  are  Western  bred  and  Pennsylvania  fed  and  others  are 
young  cattle  reared  in  this  and  neighboring  States,  while  still 
others  are  dairy  cows  that  have  been  fattened  for  the  butcher  or 
they  are  worn  out,  thin  and  ofttimes  diseased  cows  that  have 
become  unprofitable  for  dairy  purposes  and  are  not  suitable  for 
feeding.  In  addition,  the  immediate  vicinity  supplies  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  bulls  and  many  veal  calves. 

Part  of  this  meat  of  local  origin  is  killed  in  the  slaughter¬ 
houses  of  Philadelphia  and  part  of  it  in  the  small  suburban 
slaughter-houses  or  on  the  farms.  The  local  slaughter-houses 
vary  in  capacity,  from  the  little  one  in  the  yard  back  of  the  re¬ 
tail  shop,  where  but  one  or  two  cattle  can  be  handled  a  day,  to 
the  large  one  in  West  Philadelphia  with  a  capacity  of  several 
hundred.  They  vary  as  much  in  regard  to  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments,  facilities  for  providing  wholesome  meat  and  in  cleanli¬ 
ness  as  they  do  in  size.  Some  of  the  meat  that  is  dressed  out¬ 
side  of  but  near  to  Philadelphia  is  prepared  in  improvised 
slaughter-houses,  a  corner  of  the  wagon  shed  or  even  of  the 
barn  yard.  Many  of  the  cattle  killed  in  and  about  Philadelphia 
come  from  districts  where  tuberculosis  is  very  prevalent.  In¬ 
stances  have  come  to  light  where  the  owners  of  tuberculous 
cattle  have  sold  them  to  the  butcher  after  it  was  plainly  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  were  diseased  and,  clearly,  to  avoid  losing  them 
by  death.  There  are  dealers  who  make  a  business  of  going 
about  in  dairy  sections  of  this  and  other  States  to  gather  up  all 
of  the  old,  diseased  and  worn  out  cows  that  are  able  to  walk. 
Such  cattle  are  called  u  Bolognas  ”  and  most  of  them  are  proba¬ 
bly  used  in  making  the  sausage  that  goes  by  that  name. 

Some  of  the  smaller  slaughter-houses  in  Philadelphia  are  of 
the  most  filthy  and  abominable  character  and  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  nuisances  in  the  neighborhoods  in  which  they  exist. 

Their  walls,  floors  and  fixtures  are  smeared  and  besmattered 
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with  blood,  manure  and  pieces  of  fat  and  meat  that  appear  to 
have  been  accumulating  since  the  buildings  were  erected,  years 
ago.  The  live  cattle  are  kept  in  compartments  immediately  ad¬ 
joining  the  rooms  in  which  animals  are  killed  and  meat  is  stored. 
The  cattle  are  killed  at  irregular  times,  occasionally  early  in 
the  morning  or  at  night,  and  the  methods  of  dressing  the  car¬ 
cass  and  preparing  the  meat  for  market  are  frequently  of  a  dirty 
and  unwholesome  character. 

For  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  meat  slaughtered  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  there  are  two  u  meat  detectives,”  who  have  associated 
with  them  two  veterinarians  to  be  called  in  when  the  detec¬ 
tives  find  conditions  that  they  consider  suspicious.  These  de¬ 
tectives  visit  every  day  as  many  slaughter-houses  as  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  reach,  making  a  short  visit  at  each  one.  If,  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  their  visit,  they  should  happen  to  find  diseased 
organs  or  diseased  meat,  the  veterinarian  is  called  on  for  an  ex- 

s 

pert  opinion  and  the  meat  is  condemned,  or  not,  according  to 
his  verdict.  During  the  ninety-nine-one-hundredths  of  the  day 
when  the  meat  inspector  is  not  present  the  slaughter-houses  are 
not  under  inspection  or  control.  It  cannot  be  said,  therefore, 
that  there  is  a  general  system  of  meat  inspection  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  inspectors  examine  as  much  meat  and  as  many 
cattle  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  see  and  are  constantly  em¬ 
ployed.  By  their  efforts  a  large  quantity  of  dangerous  meat  is 
kept  out  of  the  market  and  the  health  of  the  public  is  protected 
to  an  important  degree,  but  the  force  employed  by  the  city  is 
utterly  inadequate.  I  do  not  wish  these  remarks  to  be  con¬ 
strued  as  a  criticism  of  the  cities’  meat  inspectors.  It  is  rather 
a  criticism  of  the  city’s  meat  inspection  system,  a  thing  for 
which  the  inspectors  are  not  responsible.  The  need  of  an  effi¬ 
cient  and  thorough  system  of  meat  inspection  is  discussed  by 
others  at  this  meeting,  so  that  I  need  only  touch  upon  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  general  subject.  Since  the  bacterial  origin  of  many 
diseases  has  been  demonstrated  and  the  close  relationship  of 
some  diseases  of  man  to  those  of  animals  has  been  established, 
the  importance  of  rational  meat  inspection  has  been  greatly  era- 
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phasized.  More  than  this,  it  is  known  that  many  parasites  are 
transmitted  to  man  through  meat,  and  it  is  known  that  meat  is 
composed  of  fragile  compounds  that  change  feadily  and  render 
meat  irritant  or  toxic  unless  it  is  handled  in  a  cleanly,  careful 
way  and  is  kept  at  a  proper  temperature.  This  need  for  meat 
inspection  is  greatest  in  the  portions  of  the  country  that  have 
the  largest  proportion  of  diseased  and  worn-out  animals  that  are 
unfit  to  become  part  of  the  people’s  food  supply. 

The  need  for  meat  inspection  is  as  great  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States  as  it  is  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  where 

it  is  carried  out  with  the  greatest  degree  of  thoroughness  and 

> 

care. 

The  early  meat  inspectors  of  Germany  labored  under  the 
disadvantage  that  the  meat  inspectors  of  Philadelphia  are  now 
forced  to  encounter.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  these 
disadvantages  were  great  enough  to  prevent  meat  inspection 
from  making  the  important  contribution  to  the  cause  of  public 
health  that  was  expected  of  it  and,  after  many  experiments  and 
much  thought,  the  plan  was  adopted  by  about  600  cities,  of 
causing  the  business  of  preparing  meat-producing  animals  for 
food  to  unite  in  central  establishments,  usually  the  property  of 
the  municipality. 

The  system  of  municipal  slaughter-houses  is  now  so  well  es¬ 
tablished  in  Germany  that  every  city  that  makes  any  pretense 
to  progress  is  supplied  with  one  of  these  important  adjuncts  to 
its  sanitary  system.  Where  the  cities  do  not  own  slaughter¬ 
houses,  they  regulate  the  business  of  slaughtering  in  private 
slaughter-houses  by  requiring  these  establishments  to  meet  a 
certain  standard,  and  they  prescribe  the  time  during  which  ani¬ 
mals  may  be  killed  for  food,  so  that  the  official  inspectors  may 
be  011  hand  to  examine  every  animal  and  carcass.  Where  the 
city  owns  the  slaughter-house  it  requires  all  slaughtering  car¬ 
ried  on  within  its  limits  to  be  done  in  this  one  establishment. 
Thus,  slaughtering-houses  are  under  the  constant  supervision 
of  veterinarians,  and  all  meat-producing  animals  are  examined 
during  life  and  again  at  the  time  they  are  killed  and  dressed. 
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Municipal  slaughter-houses  are  in  most  cases  model  estab¬ 
lishments.  They  contain  all  of  the  latest  improvements  in  con¬ 
struction  and  all  of  the  approved  modern  appliances  for  the 
rapid,  economical,  and  wholesome  preparation  and  preservation 
of  meat.  They  are  in  most  cases  supplied  with  smooth  cement 
floors  suitably  drained.  They  have  brick  or  tiled  walls,  hot 
and  cold  water,  arrangements  for  rapidly  hoisting  and  moving 
animals  and  carcasses,  and  appropriate  and  adequate  cold  stor¬ 
age  facilities.  They  are  plentifully  illuminated  and  ventilated 
and  are  kept  in  a  condition  of  perfect  cleanliness,  and  alto¬ 
gether  are  as  different  from  some  of  the  small,  close,  dark  and 
ill-smelling  little  slaughter-houses  of  Philadelphia  as  a  palace 
from  a  hovel. 

This  system  of  controlling  the  meat  supply  is  not  confined 
to  Germany  alone,  but  is  followed  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe 
and  by  a  number  of  cities  in  Great  Britain.  In  this  country, 
the  cities  of  New  Orleans  and  Montgomery  have  also  adopted  the 
municipal  abbatoir  system  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

When  carried  out  thoroughly  and  properly  the  control  of 
the  meat  supply  gives  important  returns  in  many  ways.  It  is, 
first  of  all,  a  great  protection  to  the  consumers  of  meat  and  in 
the  cities  in  which  it  has  been  established,  helminitic  diseases, 
meat  poisoning  and  tuberculosis  have  been  very  materially  re¬ 
stricted.  Moreover,  the  meat  that  reaches  the  market  is  of  a 
more  attractive  and  nutritious  character,  and  can  be  eaten  with 
confidence  and  relish.  This  alone  is  a  great  gain.  A  general 
system  of  meat  inspection  is  also  of  the  highest  value  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  diseases  of  animals.  The  statistics  as  to  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  disease  made  by  meat  inspectors  are  the  most  complete 
and  valuable  that  we  possess.  Another  advantage  of  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  that  it  helps  the  honest  butcher  who  wishes  to  furnish 
nothing  but  good  meat  to  his  customers,  because  it  makes  it  un¬ 
necessary  for  him  to  compete  with  the  man  who  sells  carrion. 
Objections  to  this  plan  come  from  two  sources :  From  the 
owners  of  private  slaughter-houses,  who  do  not  wish  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  from  people  who  believe  that  if  all  slaughtering 
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were  done  in  large  municipal  abbatoirs  meat  would  be  more  ex¬ 
pensive  and,  therefore,  more  difficult  for  the  poor  man  to  ob¬ 
tain.  As  to  the  first  objection,  it  may  be  said  that  every  ad¬ 
vance  interferes  with  earlier  arrangements  and  upsets  pre-exist¬ 
ing  conditions.  The  stage-coach  proprietor  and  the  canal  boat¬ 
man  objected  to  the  building  of  railroads.  All  labor-saving 
machinery  has  been  objected  to  by  the  people  that  it  has  dis¬ 
placed,  but  reforms  that  improve  general  conditions  and  are 
good  for  the  public,  cannot  be  permanently  halted  by  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  individuals,  and  history  shows  that,  in  the  end,  the  suf¬ 
fering  that  was  prophesied  from  these  changes  has  not  come  to 
pass.  But  many  proprietors  of  slaughter-houses  have  at  this 
time  large  interests  and  vested  rights,  that  must  be  respected. 
If  the  city  of  Philadelphia  shall  ever  wish  to  establish  a  munici¬ 
pal  abbatoir  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  all  butchers  to  move 
into  this  establishment  at  once.  Those  who  maintain  their  pri¬ 
vate  plants  in  conformity  with  certain  regulations,  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  them  for  a  stated  period,  while  the  smaller, 
filthier  concerns  that  cannot  be  improved  and  are  nuisances, 
should  be  forced  to  discontinue  as  isolated  establishments  and 
go  into  the  large  slaughter-house  belonging  to  the  city.  For 
the  conveniences  provided,  a  reasonable  rental  should  be 
charged,  and  those  who  thus  purchase  the  right  to  use  the  -fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  municipal  slaughter-house  would  be  able  to  carry 
on  their  business  under  the  best  conditions  ;  conditions  that  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  most  of  them  to  provide  at 
their  own  expense.  They  would  be  enabled  to  do  their  work 
in  a  proper,  cleanly  way  ;  they  would  have  the  advantage  of 
cold  storage  facilities  to  a  degree  that  the  individual  could  not 
have ;  they  could  dispose  of  their  condemned  organs  and  car¬ 
casses  to  better  advantage  than  now  ;  they  would  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  easy  access  to  the  stock  yards  and  would  thus  avoid 
the  necessity  of  driving  cattle  through  the  streets,  a  practice 
that  blocks  traffic,  frightens  people  and  at  times  occasions  seri¬ 
ous  accidents. 

I  believe  that  if  all  the  meat  killed  in  Philadelphia  were  pre- 
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pared  in  a  large  central  slaughter-house  under  municipal  control 
there  would  soon  arise  a  strong  demand  for  this  meat.  It  would 
be  preferred  and  would  make  its  own  market.  I  see  no  other 
way  by  which  the  gradual  destruction  of  our  local  slaughtering 
industry  by  the  competition  from  the  Western  packers  can  be 
averted. 

Now,  as  to  the  second  objection  to  this  plan,  namely  :  the 
allegation  that  the  cost  of  meat  prepared  in  this  way  would  be 
increased  and  the  poor  man  would  have  greater  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
viding  meat  for  his  family.  This  objection  is  old,  it  has  been 
made  and  met  in  Germany  as  many  times  as  there  are  public 
slaughter-houses,  and  has  been  discussed  thoroughly  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  meat  industry,  sanitarians  and  others. 

In  1897  the  director  of  the  municipal  slaughter-house  in 
Stockholm  instituted  an  extensive  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information  on  the  following  points  : 

1st. — Whether  it  has  been  shown  that  the  introduction  of 
municipal  slaughter-houses  and  obligatory  inspection  of  meat 
brought  into  the  city  from  outside  has  made  meat  more  expen¬ 
sive,  and,  in  such  case,  to  what  extent  has  the  price  been  in¬ 
creased. 

2d. — Whether  the  municipal  slaughter-house  has  been  an 
earning  institution. 

3d. — As  to  the  charges  for  killing  and  inspection. 

Information  on  these  points  was  received  from  403  cities  in 
Kurope  and  it  was  found  : 

1st. — That  the  price  of  meat  had  not  become  increased  by 
the  requirements  as  to  the  slaughtering  and  inspection. 

2d. — That  the  public  slaughter-houses  were  paying  institu¬ 
tions. 

3d. — That  the  price  of  meat  depended  upon  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  supply  and  demand,  and  especially  upon  the  price  of 
cattle. 

4th. — That  the  quality  of  the  meat  improved  after  the  pub¬ 
lic  slaughter-houses  were  opened,  so  that  there  was  relatively  a 
diminution  in  price. 
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5th. — That  sometimes  the  price  of  meat  went  lip  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  opening  of  the  slaughter-house,  or  that  the 
butchers  tried  to  increase  the  price,  but  very  soon,  as  a  result  of 
competition,  the  price  returned  to  its  former  level. 

6th. — That  in  cities  with  public  slaughter-houses  and  obliga¬ 
tory  inspection  the  price  of  meat  was  not  higher  than  in  neigh¬ 
boring  cities  without  these  institutions. 

7th. — That  the  freedom  of  occupation  was  increased  rather 
than  diminished  after  municipal  slaughter-houses  were  erected, 
because  every  one  who  fulfilled  the  public  requirements  had  the 
privilege  to  use  the  establishment.  (Previously  meat  producing 
animals  could  be  slaughtered  only  by  those  who  possessed  the 
necessary  premises  and  appliances.) 

This  extensive  investigation  has  shown  what  economists 
would  expect,  but  what  there  has  been  a  great  tendency  to 
doubt.  It  has  shown  that,  by  the  species  of  co-operation  that 
must  be  practiced  where  large,  fully  equipped  and  conveniently 
arranged  municipal  slaughter-houses  are  provided,  meat  can  be 
prepared  at  a  lower  cost  than  where  it  is  prepared  in  a  multitude 
of  small  slaughter-houses. 


EPIZOOTIC  ABORTION  IN  COWS  -TREATMENT. 

By  Prof.  Lignieres,  France. 

If  several  pregnant  female  guinea-pigs,  four  or  five  weeks  in 
that  condition,  are  inoculated  under  the  skin  with  1  or  ]/2  c.c.  of 
culture  of  the  bacillus,  they  regularly  abort  two  or  five  days 
after  the  inoculation,  except  if  the  day  after  the  operation  injec¬ 
tions  of  1  c.c.  of  an  oily  solution  of  turpinol  to  one-tenth  are 
made ;  then  most  of  the  treated  animals  do  not  abort. 

These  results  have  decided  me  to  try  this  treatment  on  cows  ; 
and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  veteri¬ 
narian  who  carried  out  the  experiments  under  my  direction. 

First  Experiment. — Stable  of  Mr.  F.  :  Abortion  began  in 
August,  1896  ;  7  out  of  10  cows  had  aborted.  In  1897  the  disease 
returns,  but  injections  of  turpinol  are  started  the  end  of  October  of 
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the  same  year.  They  are  made  in  doses  of  io  c.c.  every  two 
days.  Out  of  8  cows  treated,  7  delivered  well  ;  one  only  aborted 
for  the  second  time  when  eight  months  gone.  Since  that,  abor¬ 
tion  has  entirely  stopped  and  the  owner  reports  the  calves  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition. 

Second  Experiment. — Stable  of  Mr.  G.,  containing  16  cows. 
Abortion  appears  in  the  month  of  June,  1897.  All  the  cows 
aborted  between  June  1st  and  November  15th.  They  were  6 
and  7^  months  pregnant.  Injections  are  begun  November,' 
1897,  as  follows  :  During  three  months  every  second  day,  three 
months  every  third  day,  two  months  every  fourth.  The  16 
cows,  pregnant  or  not,  were  treated,  and  of  that  number,  five 
were  sold  as  nymphomanes  ;  one  not  pregnant  is  still  in  the 
barn,  one  aborted  in  her  eighth  month.  The  other  nine  calved  at 
term  ;  the  calves  are  fine. 

Third  Experiment. — Herd  of  27  good  milking  cows.  No 
fresh  cows  have  been  introduced  in  the  stable  for  two  years, 
but  three  calves,  four  months  of  age,  coming  from  an  infected 
stable,  have  been  placed  with  them.  Abortion  began  end  of 
August,  1897.  Until  April  1,  1898,  18  cows  have  dropped  tkeir 
calves.  It  was  their  first,  second  or  third  calf.  Injections  were 
begun  April  1,  1898,  and  made  regularly  every  three  days;  they 
are  still  continued  to  this  date  (December,  1898).  From  April 
1st  to  June  1st,  five  cows  more  aborted.  Since  no  further  trouble 
has  occurred  ;  15  cows  that  had  aborted  before  have  dropped  very 
healthy  calves  ;  out  of  these  cows  nine  are  now  pregnant  one  or 
two  months  ;  the  other  three  have  not  been  mounted.  Let  us 
add  that  four  of  the  cows  that  aborted  between  April  1st  and 
June  1st  are  now  pregnant  and  to  all  appearances  will  carry  to 
the  end.  Two  cows  were  sold  as  nymphomanes,  not  from 
tuberculosis,  as  proved  by  tuberculin. 

Modus  Operandi. — The  solution  is  made  as  follows  :  Tur- 
pinol,  1  part  ;  oil,  9.  The  liquid  is  injected  every  three  or  four 
days,  10  c.c.  for  a  dose,  not  under  the  skin,  but  in  the  muscles, 
those  of  the  neck,  shoulder  or  thigh.  As  much  as  possible  suc¬ 
cessive  injections  will  be  made  in  different  parts. 
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Abscesses  never  form  ;  there  is  sometimes  a  small  oedematous 
swelling.  The  cows  stand  the  operation  very  well,  and  the  taste 
of  the  milk  is  not  altered.  Evidently  the  treatment  is  long,  but 
it  is  so  simple  that  a  layman  can  readily  be  initiated  with  it. 
Spirits  of  turpentine  might  be  used  instead  of  turpinol,  but 
would  give  rise  to  great  irritation  and  would  probably  not  give 
as  good  results. 

TUMORS. 

By  Robert  Formad,  V.  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reid  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Veterinary  Medical  Association, 

March,  1899. 


The  study  of  tumors  constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting 
as  well  as  useful  chapters  in  the  study  of  pathology.  The  in¬ 
terest  is  not  only  from-  the  standpoint  of  teaching  or  the  exami¬ 
nation  room,  but  also  from  the  practical  application  for  the  busy 
practitioner  and  surgeon  who  is  concerned  not  in  the  latest 
views,  not  in  the  charms  of  the  microscopical  picture  that  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  tumor  shows  to  the  pathologist,  but  is  more  inter¬ 
ested  whether  that  tumor  will  return  or  not  return  after  removal, 
and  whether  that  tumor  has  given  or  not  given  any  metastasis 
to  internal  organs,  and  after  the  operation  has  been  successfully 
performed  the  metastatic  nodules  continue  to  grow  with  renewed 
vigor  and  spoil  the  result  of  a  successful  operation.  Your  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Arrangements  in  assigning  me  to  give  this  demonstra¬ 
tion,  impressed  in  the  most  forcible  manner  that  this  should  be 
not  a  scientific  lecture,  for  which  you  have  no  time,  but  a  dem¬ 
onstration,  and  in  presenting  to  you  this  subject,  I  will  endeavor 
to  make  it  as  practicable  as  possible.  A  few  brief  remarks,  defi¬ 
nitions,  and  classifications  are,  however,  indispensable  to  treat 
the  subject  in  a  systematic  manner.  These  remarks,  I  hope, 
will  show  that  even  the  most  scientific  surgeon  in  performing 
an  operation  does  not  need  to  hold  the  scalpel  in  one  hand  and 
the  microscope  in  the  other  to  have  success,  but  every  surgeon 
before  plunging  the  knife  into  the  tissues  even  of  the  dumb 
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beast,  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  benign  and  malignant 
tumors,  and  that  the  recidivety  would  greatly  influence  his  prog¬ 
nosis,  even  if  he  cannot  recall  the  exact  microscopical  picture. 
When  we  want  to  treat  disease  it  is  essential  to  observe  and 
know  not  only  the  symptoms  and  peculiarity,  but  also  the  name 
of  the  disease  to  which  the  symptoms  belong,  and  when  we 
wish  to  remove  a  tumor  we  must  remember  the  kinds  of  tumors 
that  pathology  teaches.  Tumors  are  studied  under  the  heading 
of  complete  morbid  processes,  termed  pseudo  formations,  leading 
to  the  development  of  useless  tissue  in  contrast  to  regeneration, 
the  term  new  tissue  formation. 

Definition — (a)  Clinical :  A  tumor  is  a  swelling  developed 
without  the  symptom  of  inflammation  ;  it  is  permanent  and  has 
a  tendency  to  stay  and  increase  in  size,  (b)  Anatomical :  A 
tumor  is  a  multiplication  of  preexisting  tissue  above  physiolog¬ 
ical  limits,  abnormal  as  to  space  and  tissue. 

Synonyms  :  Hyperplasis,  swelling,  neoformation,  neoplasm. 

Inflammation  neoformation  may  resemble  tumors  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  the  distinction  an  exceedingly  difficult  one, 
even  on  morphological  and  physiological  bases.  Tumors  origi¬ 
nate  spontaneously,  but  do  not  disappear  so,  while  inflamma¬ 
tory  neoformations  do  not  appear  spontaneously,  but  may  dis¬ 
appear  so. 

Pathogenesis  of  Tumors. — Numerous  theories  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  from  time  to  time  to  explain  the  causes  of  tumors,  but 
up  to  the  present  day  our  theories  have  been  hypotheses  failing 
to  explain  the  causation  of  tumors. 

1.  Dyscrasia  or  diathesis,  theory  advanced  by  Billroth  and 
older  writers,  described  formation  of  tumors  to  a  diseased  state 
of  the  fluids  of  the  body  and  an  inherited  peculiarity  ;  if  this  be 
true,  however,  the  question  naturally  would  arise,  when  did  the 
first  tumor  start,  and  if  Adam  was  created  with  the  first  tumor  it 
is  strange  that  a  tumory  nation  had  not  been  developed. 

2.  The  mechanical  or  inflammatory  theory  comes  next  in  ex¬ 
istence  and  ascribes  the  formation  of  tumors  due  to  irritants — 
e.  g.,  epitheliomia  in  pipe  smokers,  and  to  injuries.  Clinical 
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observations  show  this  to  be  true  in  a  number  of  sarcomas  and 
carcinomas.  But  not  every  injury  leads  to  tumors  ;  if  it  would, 
not  many  of  our  forefathers  would  have  reached  a  good  old  age, 
as  the  mode  of  bringing  up  in  those  days  was  quite  different 
and  more  forcible  than  now.  Athletics  would  never  have 
reached  the  present  state  of  development ;  we  would  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  pleasant  countenances  of 
Dr.  John  Adams  and  Dr.  Sensman  if  this  mechanical  theory 
were  unimpeachable. 

3.  The  embryonal  or  evolutional  theory  of  Cohnheim  as¬ 
cribes  the  formation  of  tumors  to  errors  of  development  during 
embryonal  life  when  certain  cells  having  been  displaced  develop 
the  tissue  for  which  they  were  intended,  even  if  these  cells  have 
been  moved  to  another  locality  ;  it  is  the  only  true  way  in 
which  we  can  account  for  the  formation  of  certain  congenital 
tumors,  as  the  dermoid  casts  or  certain  mixed  tumors.  It  has 
more  limited  application  than  the  preceding  ones. 

4.  Nervous  theory  ascribes  the  formation  of  tumors  to  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  traphic  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  but  is 
more  of  an  imaginary  hypothesis  than  a  reality. 

5.  Parasitic  theory  assumes  that  parasites  are  responsible  for 
the  formation  of  tumors,  but  it  will  be  hypothetic,  as  the  para¬ 
sites  are  not  demonstrated. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  TUMORS. 

1.  By  nature  (which  means,  whether  they  are  benign  or 
malignant). 

2.  By  shape  ;  this  depends  upon  the  manner  of  growth,  their 
situation  and  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  parts. 

3.  By  structure  or  hystogenetic  classification,  which  is  most 
convenient  for  a  systematic  study  in  the  laboratory. 

The  classification  by  nature  is  into  benign  and  malignant. 
The  former  do  not  affect  the  general  health  of  the  patient  in 
any  notable  degree,  and  may  only  be  dangerous  mainly  by 
reason  of  pressure  on  vital  structure  of  the  secondary  causes 
(haemorrhage,  suppuration,  softening),  to  which  they  are  some¬ 
times  liable.  Malignant  tumors  disturb  the  general  health  from 
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the  first  and  in  addition  tend  to  recur  after  removal  and  spread 
to  other  parts,  by  metastasis  or  direct  invasion,  secondary 
particles  carried  through  the  circulation  or  the  lymphatic 
channels. 

These  two  groups  of  tumors  have  each  their  own  peculiari¬ 
ties,  which  can  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  Benign. — Have  a  cap¬ 
sule  ;  are  homologous  ;  usually  poor  in  blood  vessels  ;  no  metas¬ 
tasis  ;  generally  multiple  ;  may  grow  very  large  ;  ulcer  if  exists 
only  superficially  in  the  skin-lipoma ;  do  not  recur ;  never  kill 
except  mechanically  ;  no  cachexia.  Malignant. — Have  no  cap¬ 
sule  ;  are  heterologous  ;  usually  soft  and  juicy  ;  rich  in  blood 
vessels  ;  give  metastasis  ;  generally  single  primarly  except  spin¬ 
dle-cell  sarcoma  which,  may  be  multiple;  primary  always 
small ;  secondary  may  grow  large  ;  often  ulcerates  tumors  itself 
being  involved  do  recur ;  kill  by  destruction  of  tissue  and 
metastasis  ;  show  cachexia — progressive  emaciation  from  lack 
of  nutrition.  The  malignant  tumors  are  represented  by  the 
various  forms  of  cancer  and  sarcomas  ;  all  the  rest  are  benign, 
with  the  exception  of  the  myxoma,  which  may  be  either. 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  SHAPE. 

1.  Uniform  swelling  :  Goitre  lymphoma  Glioma. 

2.  Nodes  growing  centrally  (all  the  benign  grow  below  the 
surface) :  Fibroma,  myoma,  lipoma,  chondroma,  neuroma,  etc. 

3.  Nodes  by  infiltration  sending  roots  :  All  malignant  tumors, 
sarcoma  and  cancer. 

4.  Desquamation  :  Ichthyesis. 

5.  Flat  tabular  swelling :  Benign  angioma,  lymphoma, 
kiliod,  malignant  epithelioma,  squamous  and  cylindrical. 

6.  Hemispherical  growth  :  Multiple  fibroma  and  spindle-cell 
sarcoma. 

7.  Tuber  :  Chondroma,  osteoma,  chondroma. 

8.  Papilla:  Horns,  corns,  chondyloma  (pointed). 

9.  Fungus  rich  in  color  and  not  covered  by  skin :  Telan- 
giastatic  sarcoma  and  carcinoma. 

10.  Polyp  or  pedunculated  growth  :  Myoma,  soft  fibroma, 
adenoma. 
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11.  Deudritic  or  cauliflower  growth  :  Papilloma  if  growing 
only  upward  ;  epitheloma  if  growing  both  upward  and  inward. 

12.  Cysts:  Hollow  tumors. 

III.  Histogenetic  classification  : 

A.  Histioid  tumors,  a .  Perfect :  Fibroma,  repeating  the 
structure  of  fibrous  tissue  ;  myoma,  mucous  tissue  ;  lipoma, 
adipose  tissue ;  osteochondroma,  callus  tissue  ;  osteoma,  bone  ; 
myoma,  muscle ;  neuroma,  nerve ;  angioma,  blood  vessels ; 
lymphangioma,  lymph  vessels,  b.  Imperfect :  All  the  forms  of 
sarcoma  and  glioma. 

The  perfect  histoid  tumors  are  formed  and  grow  after  the 
type  of  various  forms  of  connective-tissue  substances,  or  repeat 
one  of  the  elementary  tissues,  while  the  imperfect  histoid  tumors 
are  formed  after  the  type  of  embryonal  connective  tissue. 

B.  Organoid  tumors,  a.  Perfect  :  Adenoma,  repeating  the 
structure  of  a  gland  ;  papilloma,  repeating  the  structure  of  the 
skin  or  mucous  membrane,  b.  Imperfect :  epithelioma,  repeat¬ 
ing  imperfectly  the  structure  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  ; 
carcinoma  (glandular),  repeating  imperfectly  the  structure  of  a 
gland. 

The  perfect  organoid  tumors  are  formed,  then,  after  the  type 
of  a  typical  epithelial  structure,  while  the  imperfect  are  a  typi¬ 
cal  structure. 

C.  Paratoid  tumors  are  represented  only  by  dermoid  cysts 
and  made  up  of  a  number  of  separate  tissues,  as  fat,  cartilage, 
bone,  teeth,  or  hair,  enveloped  in  a  capsule. 

In  the  short  time  allotted  to  me  I  can  hardly  more  than 
enumerate  some  of  the  more  important  tumors,  giving  a  very 
brief  outline  of  some  of  them. 

Fibroma :  Connective-tissue  tumor,  after  the  type  of  fibrous 
tissue.  Common  in  domestic  animals,  particularly  the  dog  and 
horse  ;  may  grow  in  any  part  of  the  body  where  connective 
tissue  is  found  ;  usually  single,  but  may  be  multiple ;  two 
varieties,  hard  and  soft.  Microscopy  :  Hard  fibroma  has  many 
fibres  running  in  various  directions,  few  cells  and  blood  vessels  ; 
soft  fibroma  has  many  cells  and  fewer  fibres,  which  are  loosely 
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arranged.  The  fibroma  grows,  generally,  as  a  nodule,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  may  be  pedunculated.  Neoplasm  :  Fibromas  may  be 
found  also  in  old  scars,  sometimes  following  castration  or  as 
keloid  fibroma  of  the  skin.  The  fibroma  combines  readily  with 
the  myoma,  more  seldom  with  myxoma,  lipoma-sarcoma.  The 
ordinary  shoe-boil  becomes  eventually  a  fibromyoma.  Degener¬ 
ative  processes  are  very  common  in  fibromas  :  calcareous,  mucoid 
fatty,  and  telangiectatic. 

Myxoma  :  Connective-tissue  tumors  after  the  type  of  mucous 
tissue.  Is  not  as  common  in  animals  as  in  man.  A  typical 
myxoma  is  soft,  and  often  hangs  on  a  narrow  pedicle,  as  a  polyp 
from  mucous  membrane.  They  occur  also  in  connection  with 
the  mammary  gland,  brain,  and  spinal  cord.  Microscopically 
they  consist  of  stellate  or  spindle-shaped  connective-tissue  cells, 
which  lie  within  a  homogeneous,  somewhat  refractive  or  gela¬ 
tinous  matrix.  Combines  with  fibroma  and  lipoma,  but  is  also 
one  of  the  invariable  constituents  of  mixed  tumors  of  the  parotid 
gland  or  the  testicles,  and  from  the  various  tissues  of  the  com¬ 
bination  called  adeno-fibromyxochondro-carcinomatosis.  » 


^  WHAT  I  SAW  AT  OMAHA.” 


By  Dr.  J.  J.  Drasky,  Crete,  Neb. 

Read  before  the  Nebraska  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  February  21,  1899. 


I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Nebraska  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  since  1896.  My  reason  for  joining  was  one  that 
brought  fifty  per  cent,  of  my  colleagues  within  our  circle.  The 
only  point  we  had  in  view  in  joining  was  some  form  of  legisla¬ 
tion  benefiting  and  elevating  the  standard  of  the  veterinarian  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska.  With  hard  work  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  entire  society  we  are  about  to  take  our  first  step  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  bill  passed  providing  for  a  State  veterinarian.  While  it 
may  not  help  us  all  directly,  we  each  and  every  one  will  be 
benefited  in  the  end.  The  field  is  now  open  for  operation  ;  we 
are  now  given  the  opportunity  wherein  we  can  prove  to  the 
people  of  Nebraska  that  we  are  worthy  of  their  confidence  and 
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protection.  If  the  bill  passes,  and  I  believe  it  will,  the  State 
veterinarian  and  his  assistants  will  be  in  a  position  to  show  to  the 
people  of  Nebraska  the  difference  between  a  qualified  practitioner 
and  the  empiric  ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  so  happens  that  we  here¬ 
after  may  ask  for  some  legislation  along  our  line,  the  task  of 
securing  it  will  be  insignificant  in  comparison  with  our  past 
struggles.  But  I  have  found  that  there  are  other  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  active  membership  in  the  association,  and  of  far 
greater  importance  than  this.  Dr.  S.  Stewart  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Missouri  Valley  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  Oc¬ 
tober  5th,  expresses  my  feelings  far  better  than  I  myself  would 
be  able  to  do.  In  the  association  we  meet  our  colleagues,  ex¬ 
change  with  them  our  views  on  operations  ;  if  downhearted  are 
encouraged,  and  we  leave  for  home  happy, ^contented,  refreshed 
and  prepared  for  another  struggle.  If  we  have  failed  in  the 
treatment  of  a  certain  disease,  we  are  either  able  to  determine 
the  cause  or  learn  that  others  are  not  much  better  off  than  we 
are.  We  read  our  papers  and  they  are  thoroughly  discussed  in 
a  friendly  manner ;  each  and  every  one  feeling  perfectly  at 
home,  and  I  believe  I  am  right  when  I  say  that  there  is  not  a 
member  in  our  Nebraska  Veterinary  Association  who  would 
hesitate  to  speak  of  his  non-success.  Yes,  I  am  convinced  that 
more  of  us  usually  bring  the  most  difficult  cases,  the  cases  which 
we  cannot  handle,  before  the  association,  and  the  discussion 
created  thereby  benefit  not  only  the  individual,  but  the  entire 
body.  We  have  started  in  small,  our  membership  insignificant ; 
but  while  we  are  small  in  number  we  are  united  ;  each  and 
every  member  is  always  ready  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  make  this  association  as  good  as  the  best.  To  illustrate  the 
strength  of  union  and  harmony,  I  may  only  point  to  our  meet¬ 
ing  at  Omaha.  The  task  of  entertaining  the  American  Veteri¬ 
nary  Medical  Association  was  an  enormous  one  ;  still,  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  far  beyond  our  expectations,  everything  being  very  satis¬ 
factory,  with  the  exception  of  one  portion  of  the  clinics,  and  the 
task  of  describing  this  has  been  assigned  to  me. 

The  clinics,  as  you  know,  are  a  new  departure  in  our  veteri- 
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nary  association,  and  in  new  features  mistakes  are  easily  made ; 
possibly  not  by  the  Entertainment  Committee,  but,  as  was  the 
case  at  Omaha,  through  the  ignorance  and  previousness  of  some 
one  else.  I  was  asked  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Peters  to  secure  a  ridgling 
horse,  which  I  did.  It  was  taken  to  Omaha  by  Dr.  Peters  with 
other  patients  and  was  to  have  been  operated  on  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
Adams,  but  through  some  cause  this  gentleman  was  not  present, 
and  Dr.  S.  E.  Cosford  was  asked  to  operate.  There  are  none 
among  us  who  will  deny  the  skill  of  Dr.  Cosford,  for  his  long  expe¬ 
rience  and  good  success  speak  for  themselves  ;  but  as  he  has  been 
inspecting  stock  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and,  therefore,  re¬ 
tired  from  active  practice,  it  may  be  the  cause  of  his  partial 
failure,  not  on  account  of  his  inability,  but  by  allowing  himself  to 
be  misled  by  one  whose  conduct  was  anything  but  complimen¬ 
tary  to  the  veterinary  profession.  I  hope  that  none  will  take 
offense  at  what  I  may  say,  for  it  is  not  my  desire  to  be  sarcastic, 
to  ridicule  or  to  speak  in  an  unfriendly  manner,  but  if  inappro¬ 
priate  conduct  of  any  of  us  at  the  veterinary  association  meet¬ 
ings  be  overlooked,  the  result  may  be  disastrous  to  the  associa¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  from  choice  that  I  have  written  this  paper,  but 
it  seems  that  in  this  case  I  am  a  subject  of  circumstances.  As 
I  have  already  stated,  this  horse  was  in  my  care.  I  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  history  of  the  case,  which  I  gave  at  the  clinic. 
As  the  operation  caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement  I  was  re¬ 
quested  by  a  great  number  of  my  colleagues  to  report  the  result 
thereof.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  not  present,  I  shall 
attempt  to  describe  the  proceedings  in  detail. 

The  subject,  a  two-year-old  colt,  was  brought  out,  cast  and 
secured.  Dr.  Cosford,  observing  the  necessary  antiseptic  pre¬ 
cautions,  washed  and  cleansed  the  scrotum  with  an  antiseptic 
solution  and  cleansed  his  hands  thoroughly,  cut  through  the 
common  integument,  exposing  the  external  ring,  then  follow¬ 
ing  the  inguinal  canal,  punctured  the  peritoneum  about  the  in¬ 
ternal  ring  and  proceeded  to  secure  the  cord.  So  far  the  oper¬ 
ation  was  performed  in  a  very  professional  manner.  Evidently 
he  accomplished  his  desires  and  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in 
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bringing-  to  light  something  that  to  most  of  us  appeared  to  be 
the  cord  ;  but  through  some  then  unknown  cause  the  testicle 
failed  to  follow.  Dr.  Cosford  worked  very  hard  and  he  should 
be  complimented  on  his  level  head  and  steady  nerve.  When 
repeated  attempts  to  bring  the  testicle  forward  failed,  he  asked 
Dr.  Vincent,  of  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  who  stood  immediately  be¬ 
hind  him,  if  that  was  not  the  cord.  Dr.  Vincent  in  reply  said  : 
“  No,  any  one  that  has  ever  had  the  cord  in  his  hand  should 
know  better,”  or  something  to  that  effect.  Dr.  Cosford  at  once 
released  his  hold  upon  the  object  in  question  and  proceeded 
once  more  to  explore  the  “  lower  regions,”  but,  in  spite  of  it  all, 
the  same  portion  of  the  horse’s  anatomy  was  brought  to  light. 
After  repeated  failures,  Dr.  Cosford  requested  Dr.  Vincent  to 
put  his  hand  in  there  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  that  was 
the  cord.  Dr.  Vincent  at  once  proceeded.  After  throwing  off 
his  coat  and  rolling  up  his  sleeves,  he  took  possession  of  the 
subject.  Passing  his  hand  into  the  canal  he  uttered  these 
words  :  u  In  the  first  place,  you  are  not  working  with  the  proper 
hand.  You  should  go  in  with  the  right  hand  for  the  right  seed 
and  the  left  hand  for  the  left  seed.”  Next  he  said  :  “You  have 
torn  such  a  Iiole  in  here  that  when  this  horse  gets  up  the  guts 
will  come  down.  The  guts  are  now  staring  me  in  the  face.” 
Of  course  such  professional  and  scientific  expressions  took  the 
breath  out  of  the  entire  assembly.  Some  of  the  boys’  hats  blew 
off  as  the  result  of  this  unexpected  gush  of  gas.  He  then  con¬ 
tinued  and  secured  what  looked  to  all  of  us  like  the  cord,  ap¬ 
plied  the  ecraseurand  removed  the  structure  in  question,  claim¬ 
ing  it  to  be  the  testicle.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  give  us  a  free 
lecture  on  ridgling  castration,  telling  us  of  the  great,  great 
many  he  had  operated  on,  and  the  very,  very  insignificant  losses 
he  had  met  with.  I  shall  let  you  imagine  the  effect  that  all  of 
this  had  on  the  clinic  class.  The  majority  of  us  turned  our 
backs  upon  the  orator,  and  some  of  us  proceeded  at  once  to  dis¬ 
sect  the  so-called  testicle  and  found  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  spermatic  cord.  We,  knowing  that  the  testicle  was 
not  removed,  knew  that  it  must  still  be  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 
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Many  of  my  colleagues  came  to  me  and  expressed  the  desire  to 
kill  the  subject,  hold  a  post-mortem  examination  and  prove  the 
gentleman  a  prevaricator  of  the  truth.  To  this  I  would  not 
consent,  but  I  gave  them  all  my  word  of  honor  that  if  the  horse 
died,  I  would  hold  a  post-mortem  examination  and  publish  the 
results. 

The  horse  was  led  into  his  stall  and  taken  care  of  by  myself 
in  person  for  the  two  days  that  I  remained  in  Omaha.  Three 
or  four  days  after  the  operation  he  was  shipped  with  the  other 
subjects  operated  upon  to  the  experiment  station  at  Lincoln, 
and  in  vain  did  Dr.  Peters  and  his  assistants  strive  to  save  the 
life  of  the  patient.  Six  days  after  he  arrived  at  the  experiment 
station,  I  received  a  message  from  Dr.  Peters  stating  that  my 
horse  had  succumbed  and  asked  me  if  I  wished  to  be  present  at 
the  post-mortem  examination.  I  at  once  answered  requesting 
Dr.  Peters  not  to  do  anything  until  I  came.  On  arriving  at 
the  State  Farm  I  found  the  carcass  and  we  at  once  proceeded 
with  the  post-mortem,  which  revealed  inflammation  of  the  en¬ 
tire  abdominal  cavity,  enteritis,  peritonitis,  etc.,  considerable 
pus  around  the  inguinal  glands,  a  great  deal  of  effusion  and  pus 
in  the  abdominal  cavity,  extensive  adhesions,  the  peritoneum 
and  intestines  in  all  stages  of  inflammation,  and  the  desired 
organ,  the  testicle,  we  found  free  in  the  epigastric  region.  The 
testicle  being  abnormal  we  could  readily  see  why  the  operators 
were  unable  to  bring  it  to  light  by  simple  traction  on  the  cord, 
it  being  considerably  larger  than  the  slit  in  the  peritoneum. 
The  serous  covering  was  the  only  one  which  appeared  normal. 
Inside  of  this  we  found  a  semi-osseous  covering,  rendering  the 
organ  unyielding  and  very  hard.  On  cutting  through  this  we 
found  the  hard  shell  to  contain  a  gread  deal  of  fluid,  which  ex¬ 
uded  at  once.  As  cystic  testicles  are  not  uncommon,  a  trocar 
should  be  at  hand  at  these  operations  and  the  fluid  drawn,  which 
would  cause  the  testicle  to  collapse.  Still;  if  this  had  been 
done,  the  consistency  of  the  shell  in  this  case  would  not  have 
allowed  the  testicle  to  collapse.  I  have  brought  this  specimen 
with  me,  thinking  that  it  will  interest  many. 
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Gentlemen,  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  paper  will  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  profession  in  the  spirit  in  which  I  have  written  it. 
In  it  I  reprimand  Dr.  Vincent,  not  because  of  any  personal 
grudge  or  dislike,  but  for  the  good  of  the  profession.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  Dr.  Vincent’s  conduct  was  due  to  ignorance  rather 
than  to  a  desire  to  injure  anyone ;  neither  do  I  believe  he 
wished  to  deceive  us  when  he  stated  that  he  had  removed  the 
testicle.  But  in  reprimanding  him  we  warn  those  who  may 
through  malice  or  otherwise  take  an  opportunity  thus  offered  to 
belittle  their  colleagues,  thus  injuring  the  meetings,  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  those  well  informed  lack  courage  and  fluency  of 
speech,  and  if  by  some  individual  possessed  with  the  gift  of  gab 
he  be  handicapped,  the  profession  is  robbed  in  this  way  of  valu¬ 
able  ideas  and  possibly  of  a  desirable  member.  If  he  be  allowed 
to  go  on  in  this  way  at  our  association  meetings,  what  will  he 
do  in  active  practice  ?  How  is  he  likely  to  talk  to  his 
clients,  and  what  will  his  conduct  be  toward  his  competitors  ?  I 
beg  pardon  of  Dr.  Vincent  that  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  made 
an  example  of,  and  I  assure  him  that  I  feel  as  friendly  towards 
him  to-day  as  I  do  to  any  member  of  the  profession.  I  have  not 
chosen  this  paper,  but,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  was  assigned  to 
me  for  the  reason  that  I  was  responsible  for  the  subject  operated 
upon.  I  naturally  became  more  interested  than  others  and  our 
officers  were  justified  in  assigning  me  this  paper. 


AZOTURIA  IN  THE  DOG. 

By  Robert  Dickson,  D.  V.  S.,  New  York  City. 

Read  before  the  May  meeting  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association  of  New  York 

County. 


The  following  two  cases  which  came  to  me  for  treatment 
during  the  past  few  months  being  both  new  and  novel  to  me,  I 
thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  the  members  of  the  society 
to  hear  the  symptoms  shown,  treatment  prescribed,  and  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  each,  as  I  have  never  heard  or  read  of  any  case  in 
canine  practice  displaying  the  symptoms  shown  in  these  cases. 
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The  May  number  of  last  year’s  Review  quotes  a  paper  read 
before  the  Wisconsin  Association  of  Veterinary  Graduates  at 
Milwaukee  on  “  Azoturia  in  the  Dog,”  by  Dr.  Leach,  and  as 
there  is  such  a  difference  between  his  experience  and  mine,  I 
hope  there  will  be  a  chance  for  us  all  to  learn  something. 

He  states,  “  it  is  characterized  by  tonic  and  clonic  spasms  of 
the  pelvic  and  lumbar  muscles,  also  those  of  the  pectoral  re¬ 
gion.”  He  also  states  that  the  primary  cause  is  dietetic  and  that 
dogs  are  very  liable  to  it,  as  they  are  very  much  abused  for  want 
of  exercise  in  the  proper  manner  ;  that  owners  also  err  in  the 
way  of  feeding,  not  paying  enough  attention  to  the  condition 
and  vocation  of  the  animals,  and  in  that  way  leaving  the  dog 
more  subject  to  the  disease.  Then  he  goes  on  and  gives  a  brief 
description  of  the  symptoms  he  found  in  two  cases,  one  dog  be¬ 
ing  attacked  in  the  right  pelvic  limb,  the  other  losing  the  power 
of  both  pelvic  limbs,  urine  high  colored  with  nitrogen  and 
albumin  slightly  present.  Then  he  states  they  yield  very  easily 
to  treatment,  quicklyrecovering,  with  very  little  danger  of  their 
terminating  fatally.  Hozv  near  he  is  right  or  wrong  it  is  for 
you  gentlemen  to  determine,  or  whether  he  has  had  a  true  case 
of  azoturia. 

The  following  is  my  experience  :  Feb.  15th  I  was  called  to 
see  a  black  spaniel,  9  years  old,  weighing  21  pounds,  very  fat 
and  well  cared  for.  He  had  an  attack  of  nephritis  last  fall,  and 
one  attack  a  year  ago  last  fall.  He  was  well  fed  from  the 
kitchen,  getting  a  taste  of  everything  he  would  eat.  It  was  a 
standing  rule  for  him  to  be  exercised  twice  a  day,  morning  and 
night  ;  as  he  was  taken  from  the  house  this  day,  the  house 
being  situated  at  Park  Avenue  and  74th  Street,  he  played,  ran, 
jumped,  and  appeared  to  feel  as  good  as  usual,  until  he  reached 
5th  Avenue  and  75th  Street,  when  he  was  suddenly  taken  with 
a  faulty  gait,  reeling  and  staggering,  and  finally  falling  down, 
becoming  unable  to  walk.  He  was  carried  home  and  I  was 
sent  for.  On  arriving  at  the  house  I  found  him  lying  on  his 
left  side.  He  appeared  bright  and  showed  no  symptoms  of 
pain,  but  could  not  stand  up.  Thinking  it  a  case  of  acute 
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paralysis  from  some  old  kidney  trouble,  I  prescribed  accord¬ 
ingly.  Gave  cathartic,  but  to  my  surprise  the  next  day  found 
he  had  died  at  9  o’clock,  after  23  hours  of  sickness. 

My  second  case  was  a  black-and-tan  common-bred  dog,  two 
years  and  six  months  old,  weighing  40  pounds.  He  had  a 
short,  thick  body,  and  was  very  fat.  He  was  kept  in  the  house 
and  store  as  a  night  watch-dog,  but  was  never  tied  up  ;  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  in  the  streets  a  few  minutes*  three  times  a  day  on 
dry  days,  on  wet  days  was  put  in  a  small  covered  yard.  He 
was  very  choice  and  dainty  in  his  eating,  would  not  eat  any¬ 
thing  but  choice  beef  and  chicken,  and  was  fed  three  times  a 
day,  as  regular  as  his  owner  ate  himself. 

On  March  10th  his  appetite  became  capricious  and  dimin¬ 
ished,  increased  thirst  but  diminished  urination,  and  complete 
constipation.  Prescribed  a  cathartic  and  sanmetto.  giving  two 
drams  every  three  hours.  On  March  nth  was  very  unsteady 
upon  his  feet,  and  when  compelled  to  walk  would  reel  from 
side  to  side,  and  show  symptoms  of  acute  vertigo.  When  lying, 
appeared  stupid  or  semi-conscious  ;  no  faeces  or  urine  voided 
during  the  day.  A  partial  paralysis  now  appeared  in  the  pos¬ 
terior  quarters  with  a  twitching  of  the  superficial  voluntary 
muscles.  Countenance  became  anxious,  patient  moaning  al¬ 
most  constantly.  The  catheter  was  introduced  during  the  even¬ 
ing.  Urine  evacuated  was  of  a  dark  brownish  black  color.  The 
lumbar  muscles  now  became  hard,  rigid  and  prominent,  and 
appetite  impaired.  Temperature  103°,  pulse  98,  respiration  25. 

On  March  12th,  complete  paralysis  of  back  loins  and  pos¬ 
terior  extremities,  the  muscles  being  hard,  prominent  and  pain¬ 
ful  upon  manipulation,  the  bowels  operating  freely  due  to  the 
cathartic  administered,  urine  retained,  catheter  introduced  and 
urine  found  to  be  slightly  changed  in  color.  During  the  day 
patient  showed  colicy  pains  at  frequent  intervals,  the  paroxysm 
coming  on  every  4  or  5  minutes.  Temperature  103. 2°,  pulse  96, 
respiration  28. 

On  March  13th  no  apparent  change  in  condition,  appetite 
failing,  bowels  operating,  sat  up  and  passed  urine  without  aid, 
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which  was  of  lighter  color.  Temperature  102°,  pulse  92,  res¬ 
piration  20.  Symptoms  about  the  same  as  previous  day,  colicy 
pains  having  subsided.  On  March  14th  he  died  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  before  I  arrived,  struggling  in  his  agony. 

I11  conclusion,  I  would  like  the  opinion  of  the  members 
present.  Did  my  patient  have  azoturia,  that  mysterious  disease 
of  the  horse,  or  was  it  acute  or  chronic  nephritis,  meningitis, 
spinal  meningitis,  cystitis,  or  some  as  yet  unidentified  disease? 


PROGNOSIS. 

ByJ.  C.  Michener,  V.  S.,  Colmar,  Pa. 

Read  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Veterinary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  March  8th,  1899. 


The  elements  of  success  in  the  practice  of  our  profession  are 
threefold. 

First  and  most  important  is  actual  knowledge  pertaining  to 
all  branches  of  the  art.  Second,  executive  ability  or  the  faculty 
of  applying  knowledge.  Third,  prognosis  or  the  ability  to  fore¬ 
cast  the  results  of  the  diseases  and  conditions  met  in  practice. 

Skill  and  discretion  in  the  use  of  the  tongue  is  largely  the 
making  of  a  practitioner.  We  must  talk.  Our  patients  are 
property  and  aside  from  the  attachment  the  owner  has  for  his 
faithful  animals  our  services  become  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents.  To  experienced  practitioners  I  need  not  portray  the  close 
questioning  to  which  we  are  subjected  and  scarce  need  tell  that 
the  client’s  estimate  of  us  will  be  determined  by  the  verification 
of  our  answers. 

To  the  young  man  I  would  say,  the  safest  plan  (for  both  old 
and  young)  is  to  prognosticate  as  little  as  possible. 

Direct  questions  must  be  answered  or  we  will  be  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  simple  boy  whose  mother  had  ordered  to  keep  his 
mouth  shut  ou  a  particular  occasion.  Being  questioned,  and 
making  no  reply,  one  guest  remarked  to  another,  u  I  believe  the 
boy  is  simple,”  when  he  blubbered  out,  u  Mother  !  mother  ! 
they  found  me  out  and  I  did  not  say  a  word.” 
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Much  skill  can  be  exercised  in  making  provisos  for  the  un¬ 
foreseen  circumstances  that  may  arise.  If  the  lame  horse  does 
not  strain  himself  over  again,  the  sick  one  take  fresh  cold,  the 
surgical  case  contract  blood-poisoning  or  develop  lock-jaw,  we 
can  hope  for  favorable  results.  u  Look  wise,  but  say  little. ” 
Grave  looks,  a  shake  of  the  head,  upon  taking  the  pulse  or  tem¬ 
perature,  frequent  visits,  anxious  inquiry  when  the  attendant  is 
seen  before  the  patient,  all  tend  to  make  it  a  serious  case,  assuage 
grief  when  terminating  fatally  and  augmenting  the  rejoicing 
when  the  case  recovers. 

I  am  talking  particularly  to  the  young  men  and  can  assure 
them  that  these  little  artifices  are  justifiable  in  self-protection 
under  the  difficult  circumstances. 

The  human  practitioner’s  powers  of  forecast  are  not  so 
severely  tested.  He  is  not  required  to  answer  so  definitely. 
Simply  is  it  a  serious  case,  giving  him  a  chance  to  err  upon  the 
safe  side. 

But  the  veterinarian  is  asked  bluntly,  can  you  pull  him 
through  ?  which  must  be  answered  by  a  yes  or  no,  or  a  hope¬ 
ful  or  doubtful.  If  no,  or  doubtful,  your  services  are  discredited 
and  likely  discarded  at  once.  If  an  affirmative  answer  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  negative  result,  you  are  branded  a  humbug. 

How  is  the  practitioner  to  best  prepare  himself  for  this 
difficult  part  of  his  work  ?  A  close  study  of  the  natural  course 
of  diseases,  their  period  of  duration,  the  weakness  or  idiosyn¬ 
crasy  of  the  patient  and  the  hygienic  conditions  under  which  he 
#  must  be  treated,  together  with  the  history,  the  stage  in  which 
he  finds  him,  the  extent  of  pathological  change,  all  of  which 
coupled  with  great  discretion  will  enable  him  to  answer  the  un¬ 
avoidable  questions  in  such  way  as  to  convince  his  patron  that 
he  understands  his  business.  Not  only  this,  but  the  knowledge 
just  enumerated  is  essential  to  avoid  being  robbed  of  the  fruits 
of  your  skill  and  care.  Many  funny  things  occur  in  practice. 
Dr.  Brown  has  been  treating  a  spavin  for  several  weeks.  The 
benefits  are  not  apparent  to  the  owner  and  he  is  dismissed  and 
Jones  employed.  Anchylosis  is  abput  being  completed,  Jones 
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has  the  toe  shortened,  gives  a  little  judicious  exercise  and 
monkey’s  treatment.  Ivo  !  the  horse  soon  goes  sound  and  Jones 
scores  a  mighty  victory.  Brown  has  his  revenge.  Jones  has 
treated  a  case  of  strangles  until  the  suppurative  stage  is  near,  gets 
the  bounce  and  Brown  shows  them  how  to  clean  them  out.  He 
is  usually  the  lucky  man  who  is  called  near  the  close  of  en¬ 
demic.  The  cases  are  less  severe  and  show  his  superior  treat¬ 
ment.  Typhoid  influenza  and  parturient  apoplexy  often  give  a 
man  much  unearned  glory.  We  are  frequently  asked  for  an 
opinion  upon  some  abnormal  condition,  especially  when  the 
animal  is  about  being  sold.  Does  or  will  it  disqualify  the 
animal  ?  Other  opinions  will  be  freely  proffered  and  sought 
after,  and  your  prognosis  in  the  case  surely  put  to  the  test. 
Many  cases  will  not  admit  of  a  positive  prediction  and  many 
reputations  have  been  shattered  by  making  positive  assertions. 
Still  worse  when  a  man  is  off  in  his  diagnosis  pronouncing  a 
case  of  bruised  or  punctured  frog,  severe  hip  or  shoulder  lame¬ 
ness.  A  broken  tooth  or  foreign  body  fast  in  the  mouth,  a  ease 
of  choking  distemper,  and  there  are  lots  of  similar  mistakes  that 
amount  almost  to  professional  suicide. 
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“  Careful  observation  makes  a  skillful  practitioner ,  but  his  skill  dies  ivith  him.  By 
recording  his  observations,  he  adds  to  the  knowledge  of  his  profession ,  and  assists  by  his 
facts  in  building  zip  the  solid  edifice  of  pathological  science 


A  costly  experience. 

By  W.  H.  Turner,  V.  S  ,  North  Amherst,  Ohio. 

On  December  5th  we  were  called  to  a  neighboring  town  to 
attend  a  cow  said  to  be  suffering  from  indigestion.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  farm  we  found  a  basement  stable  containing  about 
twenty  head  of  cattle  ;  and  among  them  a  Jersey  cow,  very 
emaciated,  discharging  a  watery  secretion  quite  freely  from  both 
nostrils  and  eyes.  Thermometer  gave  a  temperature  of  103, 
pulse  was  72,  and  respirations  14.  Persistent  grating  of  the 
teeth  and  complete  loss  of  appetite,  but  no  tympany  present. 
My  diagnosis  was  that  we  thought  the  trouble  catarrhal  influenza 
and  treated  symptoms.  Next  day  we  were  again  called,  being 
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notified  that  three  or  four  others  were  sick.  On  arrival  we 
found  a  grade  heifer  dead.  She  had  been  taken  sick  last  evening 
and  died  before  morning.  Her  stall  was  the  next  one  to  our 
patient  of  yesterday,  which  was  in  much  the  same  condition  as 
when  we  first  saw  her. 

There  were  three  others  more  or  less  ailing,  presenting  symp¬ 
toms  similar  to  the  Jersey  cow,  with  occasional  switching  of  the 
tail,  stamping  of  hind  feet  and  lying  down  and  getting  up  ;  ory 
in  other  words,  showing  colicy  pains,  with  hurried  respiration, 
blueish  color  of  the  gums  and  a  peculiar  smell  to  the  breath. 
We  now  became  alarmed,  thinking  we  had  something  of  a  very 
serious  nature  to  deal  with,  and  requested  that  another  veteri¬ 
narian  be  called  in  council. 

We  began  an  investigation  of  surroundings,  etc.,  and  soon 
discovered  a  cause.  About  a  week  or  more  before  our  visit  the 
owner  had  thought  to  save  himself  some  considerable  work,  and 
so  had  built  a  water  trough,  about  four  inches  deep,  and  one  foot 
wide,  which  passed  through  the  mangers  of  the  whole  string  of 
cattle,  so  that  they  could  be  watered  without  leaving  their  stalls. 
This  trough  had  been  made  of  unplaned  green  plank,  not 
matched,  but  simply  spiked  together,  and  was  probably  seventy- 
five  feet  or  more  in  length.  Very  naturally  it  leaked,  and  in 
order  to  stop  this,  he  had  used  five  pounds  of  white  lead  in  coat¬ 
ing  the  inside  at  the  joints  and  bottom.  You  can  imagine  how 
much  would  adhere  to  the  saw  marks  of  unplaned  lumber.  He 
had  then  watered  the  cattle  from  the  trough  every  day,  even  to 
the  same  day  he  painted  it. 

We  now  diagnosed  lead  poisoning,  discontinued  the  use  of 
the  trough,  and  prescribed  magnesia  sulphate,  sulphuric  acid  and 
iodide  of  potassium.  On  examining  the  herd  we  found  eleva¬ 
tion  of  temperature,  102  to  104,  in  every  one  except  one.  So  we 
treated  the  whole  herd.  One  died  the  first  night,  one  in  three 
days,  one  in  six  days  and  one  was  killed. 

Dr.  Gribble,  of  Elyria,  saw  the  cattle  with  me. 

SORE  MOUTH  IN  CATTLE. 

By  H.  Fulstow,  V.  S.,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

During  the  month  of  October  I  was  called  to  see  a  cow  for  a 
Mr.  Smith  that  would  not  eat.  Upon  my  arrival  I  found  a  nice 
big  cow,  stiff  all  over,  looking  as  gaunt  as  a  greyhound,  nose 
poked  out  and  smacking  her  lips,  with  abundant  saliva  drib¬ 
bling  from  the  mouth.  Pulse  slightly  increased,  temperature 
104°,  mammary  glands  hot  and  upon  trying  to  milk  her  strings 
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of  pus  came  away  ;  bowels  constipated,  urine  scanty.  I  ex¬ 
amined  her  mouth  and  found  the  dental  pad  had  ulcerated 
patches  on  it  and  a  very  foetid  smell ;  mouth  was  very  hot  and 
tender  ;  also  some  ulcers  around  the  gums  of  lower  jaw  and 
some  of  the  incisors  very  loose  ;  one  I  picked  right  out.  The 
owner  put  a  piece  of  pumpkin  back  in  the  mouth  and  she  ate 
it  greedily.  As  this  was  the  first  case  of  the  kind  I  had  met  I 
was  guarded  in  my  diagnosis,  thinking  I  might  have  a  case  of 
contagious  aphtha  or  foot-and-mouth  disease,  as  everybody  in 
the  old  country  calls  it.  I  gave  the  cow  sulphate  soda,  3  viii ; 
zingiberis,  3  ii,  in  solution,  at  one  dose,  and  left  one-half  pound 
more  of  the  same  to  give  her  a  tablespoonful  three  times  daily 
dissolved  in  hot  water  and  put  into  her  feed.  Feed  consisted  of 
scalded  oats  and  bran,  very  sloppy.  Swabbed  her  mouth  with 
some  of  the  following  :  Tannic  acid,  borax,  and  glycerine  in 
aqueous  solution,  and  ordered  it  swabbed  three  or  four  times 
daily.  Cow  did  nicely  and  was  well  in  about  ten  days.  The 
nextday  I  got  two  more  cases  about  twenty  miles  in  another 
direction,  and  for  about  four  weeks  I  treated  twenty-seven  cases 
in  all,  with  symptoms  about  the  same,  with  a  few  variations; 
one  or  two,  I  think,  had  small  ulcers  form  on  leg  and  a  few  had 
ulcers  in  cleft  and  around  coronet  of  feet. 

Now,  can  any  of  my  fellow  practitioners  tell  me  what  caused 
it  ?  Was  it  due  to  some  poisonous  weed  or  some  toxin  poison¬ 
ing?  I  will  say  that  I  did  not  have  a  new  case  after  the  first 
frost  came  and  all  the  cows  treated  were  at  pasture.  I  heard  of 
several  cows  that  just  starved  to  death  before  they  found  out 
what  was  the  trouble. 

•*  • 

WHAT  BECAME  OF  THE  STICK? 

By  J.  F.  De  Vine,  D  V.  S.,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

On  January  23d  I  was  called  to  Mr.  D.’s  stock  farm  and  on 
my  arrival  found  the  subject  to  be  a  ewe.  The  herdsman  gave 
the  following  history  :  Ewe  lambed  last  night  ;  was  bright  and 
ate  well  this  morning  ;  fed  cut  turnips  and  meal  to  flock  at  noon; 
after  feeding  her,  and  while  feeding  the  others,  she  began  to 
jump  about  violently  in  pen  ;  found  she  had  piece  of  turnip  in 
her  throat.  Immediately  he  picked  up  a  piece  of  bale-stick, 
about  1  feet  in  length,  smoothed  it  with  a  knife  and  wrapped 
cloth  on  one  end  and  oiled  it  and  then  proceeded  to  dislodge 
the  turnip.  After  passing  the  stick  down  about  one  foot,  the 
animal  made  a  bound  in  the  air,  breaking  the  stick  close  to  the 
hand.  He  showed  me  the  stick,  or-  what  remained  of  it,  and  it 
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was  about  i  inches  in  circumference.  The  ewe  was  lyino-  on 
her  side  and  resting  easily  with  the  exception  of  slightly  labored 
respirations.  I  manipulated  the  oesophagus,  but  could  find  no 
stick.  I  then  decided  to  cut  down  on  the  oesophagus  at  base  of 
neck,  knowing  my  fingers  were  pretty  long  and  thinking  if 
lodged  in  thoracic  region,  I  might  grasp  it.  This  was  without 
success  ;  even  an  eight-inch  sound  met  with  no  obstructions. 
I  then  closed  the  wound,  ordered  sloppy  diet  and  left,  thinking 
what  best  to  do  next.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  she  ate  a 
little  and  seemed  somewhat,  brighter.  She  improved  in  appe¬ 
tite  daily,  convalescing  completely  in  a  wreek,  and  to-day  is  as 
well  and  fat  as  any  of  the  flock  and  has  reared  her  two  lambs. 

W  hat  I  would  like  to  know  is,  Where  is  the  stick  ?  What 
became  of  it?  Should  I  have  performed  rumenotomy  imme¬ 
diately,  and  is  it  practicable  in  sheep? 


A  CASE  OF  POST-PARTUM  PARALYSIS. 

13y  J.  F.  De  Vine,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

On  April  3d  about  3  p.  m.,  Mr.  C.  came  to  my  office  sayino- 
he  had  a  Jersey  heifer  which  he  thought  very  much  of  and  would 
like  me  to  come  and  see  right  away. 

On  my  arrival  I  found  her  in  a  recumbent  position.  He 
gave  the  following  history  :  On  the  morning  of  April  1st  she 
gave  birth  to  a  nice  large  calf,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  she 
went  down  .;  she  was  raised  several  times  by  attendants,  but  only 
to  tall  again,  pulse,  respirations,  temperature,  appetite  and  ex¬ 
cretions  all  being  normal.  I  then  made  a  manual  examination 
ot  the  vagina,  os,  and  uterus,  finding  all  normal  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  retention  of  the  placenta,  which  I  removed.  I  then 
cieansed  the  uterus  with  an  antiseptic  solution.  The  only  me¬ 
dication  she  received  was  fid.  ext.  nucis  vomica,  3  ii,  four  times 
daily. 

Leaving  orders  to  keep  a  good  litter  of  straw  under  her  and 

to  have  her  turned  occasionally,  I  left,  saying  I  would  call  again 
in  the  morning. 

.  mornjng  of  April  4th,  the  attendant  told  me  the 

annual  tried  to  rise  about  7  p.  m.  of  the  3d,  and  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded,  but  111  a  few  minutes  went  down  again.  I  found  the 
animal  up  and  eating,  temperature,  respirations,  etc.,  normal. 

c  ft  ,  6  a  ““Ptete  recovery,  not  causing  even  a  suppression 
of  the  lacteal  secretion. 

Was  this  not  a  true  case  of  post-partum  paralysis  ?  and  did  the 
retention  of  the  placenta  have  any  bearing  on  the  cause  ? 
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GERMAN  REVIEW. 


By  Prof.  Oi.of  Schwarzkopf,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Lugol’s  Solution  in  Septic  Metritis. — Veterinarian 
Simon,  Havixlnck,  recommends  Fugol’s  solution  (iodine,  i 
part;  iodide  of  potass.,  5  parts ;  aquae  destill.,  100  parts),  for 
purposes  of  irrigation  of  the  uterus  in  septic  metritis.  He 
maintains  that  the  common  antiseptics,  carbolic  acid,  lysol, 
creolin,  are  irritating  to  the  uterus  and  produce  violent  strain¬ 
ing  in  both  cows  and  mares,  sometimes  resulting  in  prolapsus 
vaginae.  The  most  interesting  of  his  cases  is  that  of  a  mare,  in 
which  the  placenta,  which  was  retained  after  birth,  was  manu¬ 
ally  removed  by  an  empiric,  resulting  in  septic  metritis.  S. 
remarks  here  that  in  his  experience  the  manual  removal  of 
the  placenta  in  a  mare  is  commonly  fatal,  but  that  it  is  most 
successfully  accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  water.  The  mare  exhibited  high  fever  (104°  F.),  pulse 
75,  conjunctiva  yellowish-red,  abdomen  greatly  drawn  up  with 
colicy  pains,  groaning  and  rolling.  During  manual  exploration 
of  the  vagina  and  uterus  the  mare  strained  heavily,  ejecting  a 
reddish-brown  fluid  of  foetid  odor.  With  the  internal  applica¬ 
tion  of  bicarbon,  of  soda  and  iodide  of  potass.,  S.  irrigated  the 
uterus  with  FugoPs  solution,  4  tablespoonfuls  to  1  quart  of 
water.  On  the  first  day  this  irrigation  was  made  twice,  on  the 
succeeding  three  days  only  once  a  day.  In  4  days  the  mare 
appeared  as  cured,  and  S.  considers  it  a  rapid  recovery. — 
{Berliv,  Thiej'.  IVochensch.') 

Pilocarpine  in  Ascites. — Dr.  A.  Schmidt-Halle  reports  a 
case  of  severe  ascites  in  a  poodle-dog,  which  he  considered  hope¬ 
less.  The  abdomen  of  the  dog  was  enormously  distended  and 
entirely  incompressible.  As  the  owner  insisted  upon  treatment, 
S.  opened  the  abdominal  cavity  with  a  fine  trocar,  through 
which  was  emptied  about  five  litres  of  a  watery  fluid.  The  in¬ 
ternal  treatment  consisted  of  digitalis  and  tine,  colchic.  Within 
four  days  the  dog  was  brought  again  and  this  time  4  litres  of 
fluid  extracted.  S.  then  prescribed  pilocarpine  hydrochlorate, 
0.3;  aq.  destil.,  150.0;  one  tablespoonful  a  day.  After  three 
days  the  owner  reported  that  the  abdomen  had  not  filled  again, 
but  that  the  dog  was  spitting  constantly.  After  eight  days  the 
owner  brought  the  dog  and  reported  that  its  keeper  had  given 
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two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  medicine  instead  of  one,  hopino-  to 
accelerate  the  recovery.  The  dog  had  manifested  no  serious 
effects,  but  appeared  as  usual  and  has  remained  so.  One  result 
of  the  pilocarpine  treatment  consisted  in  alopecia  of  all  four  leo-s 
but  a  new  growth  of  hair  soon  started,  although  beiim  of  1 
lighter  color  than  originally.—  {Berlin.  Thier.  IVochensch.)  ‘ 


ENGLISH  REVIEW. 


Operation  for  Stone  in  the  Bitch  [By  A.  /.  Sewell 
M.  R.  C.  V  6.].  The  author  after  giving  the  symptoms  that 
accompany  vesical  calculus  and  making  some  remarks  on 
lithotomy  and  lithotnty,  relates  a  case  in  which  he  operated  on 
a  small  toy  terrier  bitch,  over  13  years  of  age,  resorting  to  the 
pubic  operation,  and  in  which  he  removed  two  calculi  one  as 
large  as  a  small  walnut,  the  other  smaller  and  flat  on  one  side 
as  if  it  had  rubbed  against  the  first.  Complete  recovery  occurred 
111  three  weeks  a  kind  of  vesical  fistula  interfering  with  the 
healing  process  for  some  time.  The  operation  was  carried  out 
under  the  usual  aseptic  conditions.  In  conclusion  Mr.  S.  savs  : 

Eithotrity  should  always  be  performed,  when  possible,  instead 
oi  lithotomy,  being  a  much  safer  operation,  except,  of  course, 
when  the  stone  is  quite  small,  when  it  may  be  removed  entire 
with  a  small  pair  of  forceps.  A  great  drawback  of  lithotrity  is 
t  iat  when  the  calculus  is  large,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  remove 
all  the  fragments.” — ( Vet.  Record .) 

Canine  Influenza,  or  What?  [By  H.  Gray ,  M.  R.  C. 
l  .S.~\.  Influenza  is  admitted  to  affect  dogs  by  French  and 
English  writers,  but  the  affection  observed  by  the  author  is  more 
of  the  nature  of  “grave  infectious  stomatitis.”  In  the  early 
part  of  1898  many  cases  were  brought  to  him,  as  many  as  15  in 
a  day  and  often  50  a  week.  The  symptoms  were  shivering  loss 
of  appetite,  depression,  vomiting,  difficulty  or  inability  to  sleep 
buccal  mucous  membrane  covered  with  thick  soapy  mucus  also 
011  gums,  tongue,  soft  palate  and  pharynx.  Tip  of  the  tongue 
gangrenous,  with  a  tendency  to  expand.  The  whole  region"  of 
the  mouth  was  of  dark  reddish  appearance.  Mouth  hadlidor  of 
sour  ensilage.  Rapid  fatal  pneumonia  occurred  in  many  cases. 
Sometimes  there  was  diarrhoea,  sometimes  none.  Slight  cases 
were  subject  to  relapse.  Recovery  occurred  in  strong  doo-s,  but 
in  o  d,  heart  or  kidney  lesions  followed  by  death  were  frequent. 
Convalescence  long.  The  treatment  consisted  in  tonics,  quinine 
<111  i\  drocli.  acid,  tinct.  cinchona,  amputation  of  gangrenous 
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tissues  and  iodine  dressing-;  bismuth,  ice  and  soda,  brandy, 
milk,  essence  of  meat. —  (Vet.  Record .) 

Sequel  to  Blistering  [By  T.  H.  Gibbings]. — A  mare, 
lame  forward,  after  several  ordinary  forms  of  treatment,  was 
blistered  around  the  coronet  and  after  a  week  or  ten  days  she 
traveled  sound.  Some  time  later,  at  the  request  of  the  owner, 
a  second  series  of  blisters  was  applied,  and  after  three  days 
showed  all  the  symptoms  of  blood  poisoning.  Her  head  and 
limbs  were  swollen,  circumscribed  swellings  appeared  all  over 
her  body,  mostly  in  dependent  positions,  ecchymosis  of  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  eye  and  nose,  with  profuse  bloody  discharge ; 
great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  loss  of  appetite.  The  swell¬ 
ings  were  well  fomented,  and  belladonna  liniment  applied  and 
iodine  given  internally.  This  was  done  for  several  days.  The 
breathing  was  relieved  and  appetite  returned,  but  many  trouble¬ 
some  sores  of  the  head,  knees,  hocks  and  the  heels  occurred, 
which  were  treated  by  antiseptic  dressings.  Ultimately  the 
mare  recovered,  but  had  very  ugly  cicatrices  in  various  parts  of 
the  body  remain. — (Vet.  Record.) 

Intra-Abdominal  Swelling  Associated  with  a  Small 
Scirrhous  Cord  [By  F.  T.  Harvey ,  F  R.  C.  V  S .] . — A  four- 
year-old  gelding  presented  the  following  symptoms  :  Occasion¬ 
ally  slight  colic,  frequent  micturation.  Standing  with  legs 
wide  apart,  he  is  stiff  in  his  gait.  When  the  legs  are  in  position 
the  back  seems  arched.  Appetite  bad.  Temperature  103°  ; 
pulse  and  respiration  not  disturbed.  Rectal  examination  re¬ 
vealed  a  large  swelling  on  the  right  side,  greatly  diminishing 
the  looseness  of  the  rectum,  and  apparently  extending  away  into 
right  flank.  At  one  point  it  is  distinctly  nodular.  Pain  was 
evinced  on  pressure.  The  right  cord  is  indurated.  About  the 
size  of  a  man’s  thumb  inferiorly,  it  becomes  very  large  as  high 
up  as  it  can  be  felt.  There  was  discharging  ;  no  oedema  had 
ever  occurred.  The  animal  received  a  treatment  of  iodide  of 
potassium*  three  drachms  a  day  for  four  weeks  and  reduced 
gradually  to  smaller  doses.  Recovery  was  complete  in  about 
six  weeks. — (  Vet.  Record.) 

Imperforate  Os. — Mr.  P.  C.  Howard,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  re¬ 
lated  a  case  in  a  three-year-old  heifer,  which  he  considers  as 
quite  rare,  and  is  answered  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Williams,  who  calls  his 
attention  to  eight  somewhat  similar  cases  recorded  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Comparative  Pathology ,  and  mentions  seven  cases  which 
were  brought  under  his  observation.  In  his  case,  Mr.  Howard 
relates  the  symptoms  as  follows  :  The  heifer  strains  violently 
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and  persistently  ;  drops  of  urine  drip  from  the  vulva.  Exam¬ 
ined  by  rectum,  a  balloon-like  mass  is  detected,  apparently  oc- 
cupymg  the  whole  pelvic  cavity.  On  attempting-  to  examine 
ler  vagina,  he  found  that  there  is  no  passage  to  the  uterus,  and 
e  t  .a  tough,  tense  membrane  pressing  against  his  fingers,  about 
10  inches  from  the  vulva.  He  used  considerable  pressure 
which  the  heifer  resented,  and  eventually  with  a  blunt  probe 
burst  the  membrane.  A  clear  syrupy  fluid,  slightly  tinged  at 
first  with  blood,  flowed  away  to  the  amount  of  3U  gallons 

Ihe  animal  recovered  rapidly  her  normal  condition^ (Vet 
Record.)  v 

.  ^  Hydrops.  Uteri  in  a  Heifer  [By  P.  J.  Simpson The 
mteiest  of  this  case  consists  in  the  amount  of  fluid  that  was  ex¬ 
tracted,  and  which  is  estimated  by  the  author  at  fifteen  gallons. 
The  clear  fluid  that  escaped  from  the  dropsical  organs  continued 
to  flow  for  over  an  hour  and  a  half.— [Vet.  Record.) 

A  NEW  AND  EFFECTIVE  DOG  MUZZLE. 


.  Lit)  veterinarians  especially  will  be  glad  to  welcome  the 
invention  of  a  muzzle  for  dogs  that  is  simple,  practical  and  ef¬ 
fectual.  While  muzzles  have  been  used  universally  from  time 
immemorial,  we  have  never  seen  one  that  is  so  thoroughly 

adapted  to  the  various  uses  of  the 
veterinarian  in  practice  as  the  one 
herewith  illustrated.  Por  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  office,  or  to  patients 
who  have  received  surgical  or  other 
dressings  it  is  superior  to  anything 
we  have  tried.  At  the  April  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  of  Pi  ew  \  ork  County, 
Secretary  Ellis,  who  has  been  using 
them  for  some  time,  was  good 
enough  to  present  us  with  one,  and 
so  valuable  did  it  prove  that  it  has 
been  adopted  as  a  well-nigh  indispensible  addition  to  our  canine 
paraphernalia.  That  others  might  become  thoroughly  ac- 
.  *  _  t  it,  we  importuned  Dr.  Ellis  to  write  a^descrip- 

tion  of  the  little  invention,  and  are  pleased  to  affix  his  letter  : 
Dear  Dr.  Bell  : 

Assuming  that  by  this  time  you  have  become  enthusiastic  over  the  ad- 
'antages  of  the  muzzle  that  I  presented  you  with  at  our  last  meeting,  I 
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herewith  mail  you  a  photograph  of  the  same,  which  I  had  taken  at  the 
manufacturer’s  request ;  and  he  authorizes  me  to  say  that  he  can  fur¬ 
nish  mail  orders  with  perfect  satisfaction,  by  observance  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules  :  In  ordering  for  any  size  dog  up  to  a  bull  terrier,  order  by 
numbers  as  follows  :  No.  O,  suitable  for  black-and-tans  and  other  small 
toy  dogs.  No.  I,  suitable  for  fox  terriers,  Irish  terriers,  pugs,  etc.  No. 
II,  suitable  for  bull  terriers,  collies,  etc.  Beyond  that  size,  send  neck 
measurement  close  up  to  back  of  head,  distance  from  back  of  head  to 
point  of  nose,  and  circumference  of  nose.  In  all  cases,  whether  ordering 
by  number  or  special  measurement  state  breed  of  dog,  and  whether 
large  or  small  and  coarse  or  fine,  of  that  particular  breed.  He  quotes 
prices  as  follows,  in  fine  black  leather:  No.  O,  $1.25;  No.  I,  $1.50; 
No.  II,  $1.75,  and  special  measurements,  from  $2  up,  according  to  size. 
In  tan  color,  25  cents  extra  on  each  muzzle.  Address  all  orders  to 
“The  American  Box  Muzzle  Go.,”  No.  453  West  150th  Street,  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  New  York  City,  enclosing  P.  O.  order  for  amount  of 
price,  or  checks,  if  in  New  York  or  vicinity. 

I  have  been  using  the  “  American  box  muzzle  ”  for  several  years  in 
my  office  and  general  practice,  and  have  found  it  to  be  a  wonderful  ad¬ 
dition  to  an  equipment  for  the  successful  treatment  and  handling  of 
dogs,  surgically  and  otherwise.  The  size  which  I  find  conies  most  often 
into  requisition  is  No.  I,  such  as  yo7t  have,  and  by  having  in  addi¬ 
tion  No.  II  in  my  office,  I  find  myself  ready  to  handle  safely  and  com¬ 
fortably  almost  any  size  dogs  that  may  come  in.  I  find  two  great  ad¬ 
vantages  from  the  use  of  this  muzzle,  aside  from  its  general  usefulness, 
in  that  it  will  not  offend  the  most  fastidious  dog  owner,  when  they  see 
it  on,  and  see  their  dog’s  nostrils  appear  naturally  and  free  at  the  front 
aperture,  as  the  universal  tape  often  does,  because,  they  tell  us,  “you 
have  to  tie  it  so  tight,  Doctor,  ”  and  it  insures  us  more  efficient  help 
from  the  person  holding  the  dog,  when  his  mouth  is  perceived  to  be 
thus  covered.  This  latter  advantage  applies  more  especially  in  the 
cases  we  dress  on  our  rounds,  away  from  our  offices,  where  we  have  not 
our  regular  assistants  to  call  upon,  not  even  our  well-scared  office  boy, 
but  instead  have  got  to  depend  upon  the  mistress  of  the  dog,  her  maid, 
or  some  one  equally  inexperienced  or  timid  ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  muz¬ 
zles  can  readily  be  carried  in  the  carriage  along  with  the  other  articles. 

And  in  addition  to  these  surgical  cases  where  we  use  the  muzzle  our¬ 
selves  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time  in  apptying  dressing,  it  fills  an  ex¬ 
cellent  place  in  the  treatment  of  exaggerated  skin  diseases,  in  preventing 
the  dog  from  licking  off  any  application  that  we  may  desire  to  use.  In 
such  cases  I  prescribe  or  order  a  muzzle,  letting  my  client  procure  it,  and 
when  through  with  the  case  he  hangs  it  up  amongst  his  dog’s  belong¬ 
ings  for  future  use  on  similar  occasions.  By  adhering  to  that  rule,  we 
will  not  find  ourselves  without  a  muzzle  in  our  office  some  day  when  we 
desire  to  use  it  in  a  hurry.  A  veterinarian  once  getting  to  use  them 
will  be  surprised  how  many  he  prescribes  or  orders  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  if  his  dog  practice  is  at  all  extensive,  which  indicates  how  much 
we  need  the  article.  Very  truly  yours, 


Robert  W.  Ellis. 
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(  From  the  Breeders'  Gazette. ) 

BREEDING  CITY  HORSES. 

Illinois  reader  submits  the  following- 1 
In  your  issue  just  at  hand  you  tell  us  the  kind  of  horses  to 
breed  for  mty  uses  five  years  hence;  now  will  you  please  go  a 
little  further  and  tell  us  how  to  produce  them  ?  ” 

This  is  {  a  horse  of  another  color.”  It  is  comoaratively  easy 
to  indicate  the  types  of  harness  horses  most  in  demand,  but 
opinion  varies  widely  as- to  how  they  can  best  be  produced.  Let 
us  get  a  clear  understanding  of  the  problem  by  defining  the 
types  of  hoises  under  consideration.  By  general  usage  anion o- 
the  best-informed,  city  horses  for  pleasure  purposes  are  divided 
into  two  general  classes — light-harness  and  heavy-harness.  This 
is  not  an  especially  distinct  classification,  but  convenient  and 
reasonably  accurate.  A  light-harness  horse  is  a  roadster  or 
buggy  horse.  He  wears  a  breast-collar  (Dutch  collar)  harness 
made  of  light  leather  throughout,  and  the  bridle  to  this  harness 
.  lias  an  overdraw  check,  with  or  without  blinders.  By  heavy 
larness  is  not  meant  draft  or  truck  harness,  but  the  heavy- 
strapped  collar  and  hame  harness  used  for  traps,  gigs,  broug¬ 
hams,  victorias,  coaches  and  all  the  various  other  types  of  vehi¬ 
cles  built  in  much  heavier  style  than  road  wagons,  top  buo-o-ies 
and  phoetons.  With  this  harness  side-checks  or  bearino-  reins 
are  used.  The  difference  is  not  merely  in  the  collars,  but  also 
m  the  size  of  the  straps  and  weight  of  the  harness  throuo-hout 
Horses  large  enough  and  rotund  enough  to  fit  these  heavier  ve¬ 
hicles  and  harness  are  called  heavy-harness  horses.  They  are 
also  termed  carriage  horses,  coach  horses  and  higli-steppers. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  light-harness  horse.  The  cheapest 
horse  on  the  market  (aside  from  “plugs  ”)  is  the  ordinary  driver 
the  buggy  horse.  This  type  without  speed  and  with  only  a 
small  amount  of  good  looks  has  been  produced  in  such  vast 
numbers  that  they  are  a  drug  on  the  market.  They  are  useful 
for  buggy  purposes.  They  will  draw  vehicles  (even  as  heavy 
as  a  light  surrey)  at  six  to  eight  miles  an  hour  and  do  excellent 
service  as  family  horses  in  towns  or  villages,  and  are  worth 
much  more  m  actual  service  than  their  present  price,  but  the 
city  will  not  pay  good  prices  for  them.  They  lack  two  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  high-priced  horse  of  their  class— beauty  of  form  and 
speed..  In  breeding  the  light-harness  horse  farmers  should  there¬ 
fore  aim  at  more  than  an  ordinary  driver.  They  should  seek 
shapeliness  and  speed— not  two-minute  speed,  but  something 
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around  three  or  four-minute  speed  to  a  buggy  or  road  wagon. 
We  would  not  advise  trying  for  such  a  horse  unless  the  mare  is 
trotting-bred  and  fine.  The  stallion  cannot  do  it  all.  Having 
a  well-bred,  handsome  mare  breed  her  to  the  handsomest  and 
speediest  trotter  you  can  find,  and  the  produce  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  roadster  that  will  bring  a  good  price.  If  the  colt  hap¬ 
pens  to  come  a  misfit — if  he  does  not  measure  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  sire  and  dam — you  will  have  a  common  driver,  worth 
very  little.  That  is  the  danger  in  breeding  for  high-class  light- 
harness  horses.  But  do  not  think  you  can  get  a  light  roadster 
by  breeding  to  anything  but  a  high-class  trotter.  There  is  no 
other  horse  comparable  to  the  American  trotter  in  producing 
ligfht  roadsters.  The  Russians  have  some  handsome-bloodlike 
and  game  trotters,  but  they  are  scarce  in  this  country  and  should 
not  be  selected  as  against  the  type  that  we  have  evolved  here. 

When  we  come  to  producing  the  heavy-harness  horse — -the 
coacher — the  farmer  has  many  prescriptions  thrust  upon  him. 
There  is  a  large  constituency  of  trot  ting-horse  breeders  who  in¬ 
sist  that  the  trotter,  bred  for  generations  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
speed,  is  the  best  sire  of  coachers.  If  he  were,  never  a  hoof  of 
foreign-b^ed  coach  horses  would  have  been  landed  on  our  shores. 
It  was  the  crying  need  for  something  which  we  did  not  possess 
that  brought  the  coachers  and  the  hacknevs  across  the  water. 
The  man  who  breeds  to  a  trotter  with  the  expectation  of  get¬ 
ting  a  coach  horse  must  look  well  to  his  material.  His  mare 
must  be  decidedly  on  the  coach  type  and  have  ample  “  spread 
that  is,  she  must  not  be  slab-sided,  with  cat  hams.  The  stallion 
must  be  one  of  the  rare  types  among  trotters.  They  are  occa¬ 
sionally  found  ;  they  would  have  been  more  plentiful  but  for  the 
craze  for  extreme  speed.  He  must  stand  15.3  to  16.2,  be  full- 
made  in  barrel  and  quarters,  with  ample  length  of  neck  and  as 
much  finish  as  possible. 

But  it  is  to  his  action  that  special  attention  must  be  paid. 
It  is  the  bare  fact  that  the  trotter  has  been  bred  for  generations 
to  exactly  the  action  that  is  not  wanted  in  a  carriage  horse, 
namely,  a  long,  sweeping,  extended  stride,  with  a  straddle  be¬ 
hind.  This  is  one  great  difficulty  in  breeding  carriage  horses 
from  trotters.  When  you  do  get  knee  action  you  will  generally 
find  very  poor  hock  action  and  a  straddle-gate  behind.  A  horse 
thus  gaited  is  only  half  a  high-stepper.  Avoid  wide  and  drag¬ 
ging  hock  action  at  all  times.  The  clean,  attractive,  trappy 
Morgan  action  is  what  is  wanted.  It  is  a  good  seller. 

There  are  those  who  insist  that  farmers  shall  breed  to  the 
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trotter  because  lie  is  an  American  production.  They  insist  that 
they  shall  boycott  the  u  foreigners  ”  because  of  their  birth.  Of 
course  this  is  meiely  the  narrow  view  that  is  inspired  by  “  vested 
rights.”  Ownership  or  interest  has  much  to  do  with  it.  Horse- 
breeding  is  a  matter  of  the  pocket-book,  not  u  patriotism.”  The 
farmer  should  found  his  operations  on  this  proposition. 

Another  class  of  teachers  insists  on  the  use  of  the  thorouo-h- 
bred  stallion  on  draft  mares  for  the  production  of  carriao-e 
™s-  We  warn  our  readers  against  it.  Let  those  who  can 
artord  to  draw  blanks  from  this  lottery  experiment  to  their 
‘15arfc.sLc1ontent  it.  The  temper  of  the  thoroughbred  and 
his  stiff-kneed,  daisy-cutting  action  are  all  against  such  a  sys- 
tem  of  breeding.  Moreover,  w^e  earnestly  warn  against  draft 
blood  in  the  mare  when  trying  for  carriage  horses.  We  need 

not  rethresh  this  old  straw ;  our  views  on  this  subject  have  been 
repeatedly  emphasized. 

Tinning  to  the  stallions  that  have  been  especially  bred  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  carriage  horses  we  find  the  French  and 
German  Coachers,  the  Hackneys,  and  the  Cleveland  Bays.  All 
have  their  advocates  and  all  have  demonstrated  their  value 
when  properly  mated.  Much  “trash”  has  come  across  under 
the  names  mentioned  and  it  is  no  better  than  our  own  home¬ 
bred  trash.  It  is  all  off  the  same -piece  and  good  stuff  to  let 
alone  If  there  is  anything  in  heredity,  if  there  is  aught  in  in¬ 
herited  instincts  and  tendencies,  if  blood  in  breeding  is  not  a 
mere  name,  then  the  surest  and  most  sensible  way  of'producino- 
coach  horses  is  to  resort  to  coach-horse  blood.  Men  do  not 
gather  figs  from  thistles.  Every  living  creature  has  been 
wrought  j Forth  after  its  kind  since  the  Creation,  and  will  continue 
to  be.  The  principle  of  heredity  was  fixed  at  the  Creation.  Do 
men  breed  to  dairy  sires  when  they  want  beef  beasts?  Do 
men  breed  to  bull-terriers  when  they  want  birddoo-s?  Why 
therefore,  should  a  farmer  breed  to  a  2:30  trotter  or  "draft  horse 
when,  he  wants  a  coacher?  Master-breeders  have  spent  their 
lives  in  evolving  the  foreign-bred  sires  of  heavy-harness  horses. 

I  hey  have  fixed  those  types;  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should 
not  avail  ourselves  of  the  fruits  of  their  lifetime  of  endeavor? 

e  lave  amply  demonstiated  the  ability  of  tne  coachers  and 
the  Hackney .  to  reproduce  themselves.  Many  misfits  have 
resulted  from  injudicious  and  indiscriminate  patronage  of  such 
sires,  but  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  stallions.  Properly 
mated  The  Gazette  believes  that  the  best  results  in  breeding  for 
carriage  or  coach  horses  will  be  attained  when  the  breeds 
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evolved  for  such  purpose  are  patronized.  To  conclude  other¬ 
wise  is  to  reject  the  foundation  principle  of  all  live-stock  im¬ 
provement. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  SCHMIDT’S  TREATMENT  OF  PARTURIENT 

PARESIS  OF  COWS. 

Editors  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

Dear  Sirs  : — The  season  of  milk-fever  being  again  at  hand, 
I  have  of  late  received  numerous  letters  asking  information  in 
regard  to  the  iodide  of  potassium  treatment.  While  I  am  greatly 
pleased  to  thus  hear  from  so  many  former  pupils,  friends  and 
even  strangers,  yet  I  find  myself  unable  to  reply  to  all  of  these 
letters  in  the  manner  I  would  like  to  do  or  as  the  questioners 
have  a  right  to  expect.  I  take,  therefore,  this  means  to  convey 
the  desired  information. 

1.  The  infusion-apparatus  as  described  in  the  December 
(1898)  issue  of  the  Review,  page  583,  can,  of  course,  be  con¬ 
structed  at  home.  Yet  there  seem  to  be  doubts  as  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  rubber-tube,  the  kind  of  milking-tube,  etc.  In  order 
to  be  practical  I  have  consulted  with  Messrs.  J.  Reynders  &  Co., 
303  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  they  have  constructed 
a  very  useful  apparatus  of  good  material  for  $1.25,  which  they 
are  ready  to  ship  on  receipt  of  order. 

2.  The  dose  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  7  to  10  grammes=io5 
to  150  grains,  according  to  size  and  weight  of  cow;  one-half 
this  dose  may  be  repeated  within  eight  hours  if  no  effect  is  visi¬ 
ble  from  the  first  infusion. 

3.  The  preparation  of  the  solution  is  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance.  The  idea  is  to  make  the  solution  aseptic,-/.  free  from 
any  germs  by  which  the  udder  may  become  infected  internally, 
which  surely  will  result  in  mastitis  (garget).  Usually  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  being  supplied  with  clean  boiling  water  in  a 
house  kitchen.  I  allow  the  boiled  water  to  stand  for  a  time  to 
settle,  then  slowly  pour  it  through  filter-paper  into  a  pint  bottle 
(salt-mouth)  containing  the  iodide  of  potassium.  The  bottle  has 
been  sterilized  at  home  and  closed  with  disinfected  cotton.  As 
soon  as  the  solution  has  cooled  to  body  temperature  (100  F.)  it 
is  ready  for  infusion.  In  the  meantime  I  have  the  udder  thor¬ 
oughly  milked,  washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  disinfect  it  my¬ 
self,  especially  the  teats.  For  this  purpose  I  prefer  creolin  (Pear- 
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son),  although  lysol  was  originally  recommended,  and  the  more 
common  antiseptics  may  be  efficient  enough  when  these  are  not 
at  hand.  I  place  the  udder  for  disinfection  and  infusion  upon 
a  white  oil-cloth,  because  I  have  experienced  that  cows  some¬ 
times  sudden  y  react  during  the  infusion  with  a  hind  foot 
throwing  up  dust,  which  must  be  guarded  against  most  scrup- 
u  ouslv.  Then  I  introduce  the  milking-tube  into  one  teat  after 
another  while  an  assistant  is  pouring  the  iodide  solution  into  the 
umiel,  dividing  it  equally  into  four  parts  for  the  four  teats  I 
also  have  him  cover  the  funnel  with  filter-paper  to  prevent  con- 
tammation  of  its  contents.  The  massage  of  the  udder  during 
and  after  infusion  I  perform  now  myself,  because  I  consider  it 
quite  important  for  proper  distribution  of  the  medicine. 

.  /  iave  ceased  to  apply  any  other  internal  remedy,  and  fare 

just  as  well  although  m  certain  cases  caffein  may  be  indicated 
and  should  then  be  given.  This  successful  treatment  is  a  o-reat 
pleasure  to  me,  and  the  only  .trouble  is  that  I  cannot  get  enmig-h 
cases  o  treat,  while  formerly  I  dreaded  them.  There ts  no  doubt 
that  all  who  apply  this  treatment  intelligently  will  have  the  same 
good  results,  while  an  occasional  failure  should  not  discourage. 

mally  I  wish  to  advise  all  colleagues  to  keep  short  records  of 
treatment  for  future  statistical  material. 

Olof  Schwarzkopf. 

promoting  the  private  appeication  of  the  tuberculin 

TEST. 

The  following  typewritten  letter  has  been  sent  to  many  vet¬ 
erinarians  m  New  York  State : 

New  York  State  Board  of  Health. 

I  UBERCULOSIS  COMMITTEE. 

-j->v  ^  Syracuse,  N.  Y  May  ic,  iSqq 

Dear  Doctor  We  mail  you  under  separate  cover,  a  few  cir- 
cu  ars  of  information  and  instruction  regarding  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis,  which  we  hope  you  will  distribute  to  cattle  owners  who 
are  your  friends  and  patrons.  We  are  making  an  effort  to  en- 
courage  the  more  general  private  application  of  the  tuberculin 
test.  Much  practical  experience  in  its  use,  as  well  as  the  testi¬ 
mony  ot  others  having  larger  experience,  makes  us  firm  believ- 
ers  m  its  value  to  dairymen,  not  only  in  purifying  their  herds, 
but  Mso  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  them  in  making  it  possible 
tor  them  to  weed  out  tuberculous  cattle  early  in  the  course  of 
ie  disease  before  they  have  become  such  a  prolific  source  of  in- 
rection  as  to  contaminate  an.  entire  herd,  resulting  in  great  loss 
to  the  owner.  Besides  this  there  is  a  further  advantage  greatly  - 
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appreciated  by  the  more  intelligent  consumers  of  dairy  products, 
that  of  being  enabled  to  furnish  them  with  pure  products, 
guaranteed  the  fruit  of  healthy  stock. 

We  cannot  see  how  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge,  cattle¬ 
men  will  continue  to  purchase  stock  to  replenish  or  enlarge 
their  herds,  without  first  taking  the  precaution  to  apply  the 
tuberculin  test.  We  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  every 
cattle  owner  will  have  his  own  cattle  tested,  and  never  buy 
cattle  without  submitting  them  to  this  test,  but  this  condition 
will  not  be  realized  until  veterinarians  more  generally  appre¬ 
ciate  its  importance  and  advocate  its  use. 

Cattle-owners  naturally  look  to  their  veterinarians  in  whom 
they  have  confidence,  for  instruction  and  advice  regarding  their 
stock.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  veterinarians  to  instruct  and 
advise  them  regarding  stock  and  stable  sanitation,  as  well  as 
the  means  and  methods  for  preventing  the  development  and 
spread  of  infectious  diseases,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  more 
work  done  in  this  line  by  individual  veterinarians  and  veteri¬ 
nary  societies. 

To  encourage  the  private  application  of  the  tuberculin  test, 
we  will  furnish  for  a  time,  to  any  or  all  cattle-owners  applying 
for  it,  sufficient  tuberculin  to  test  their  herds,  provided  they 
will  require  the  veterinarians  making  the  tests  to  furnish  us 
with  a  complete  report  of  their  work  on  blanks  furnished  by  us, 
We  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  promptly  report  to  us, 
any  cattle  you  may  know  or  suspect  have  tuberculosis,  as  we 
desire  in  all  cases,  to  take  such  action  as  will  prevent  further 
spread  of  infection  to  cattle  or  man. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

F.  W.  Smith,  M.  D., 

Sec'y  Tuberculosis  Committee. 

DR.  PKRDKy’S  CASE  OE  EXTRA-UTERINE  PREGNANCY. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  May  15,  1899. 

Editors  American  Veterinary  Review ; 

Dear  Sirs  : — I  am  interested  yi  Dr.  Perley’s  case  report  of 
u  Extra-uterine  Pregnancy,”  in  the  May  issue  of  your  journal. 
I  do  not  follow  his  description.  His  statements  are  paradoxical. 
As  I  read  the  description,  it  seems  that  on  October  16,  the  mare 
had  labor  pains  and  expelled  the  foetal  membranes,  and  that  on 
the  following  day  the  “os”  was  “  dilated  ”  and  uterus  “  was 
pretty  well  contracted,”  while  on  the  floor  of  the  latter  a  com¬ 
pletely  healed  cicatrix  was  recognizable. 
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Are  we  to  understand  that  the  foetus  dropped  through  the 
uterus  at  least  6p2  months  prior  to  this  date  (he  states  it  was  of 
normal  volume)  and  all  connection  between  uterus  and  foetus 
ceased,  while  the  membranes  retained  their  vitality  and  the 
uterus  its  volume  without  foetal  relations  ? 

And  did  the  foetus,  without  uterine  connection,  proceed  to 
develop  a  new  sac  about  it  and  the  broken  umbilical  vessels  be¬ 
come  newly  attached  ?  It  would  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
the  case  if  Dr.  Perley  could  tell  us  if  the  foetal  membranes  ex¬ 
pelled  October  16  belonged  to  the  extra-uterine  foetus  or  to  an 
interloper,  the  result  of  a  second  impregnation  which  might 
have  occurred  several  months  prior  to  the  death  of  the  mare, 
and  the  expulsion  of  a  small  foetus  might  have  escaped  notice', 
especially  if  the  mare  was  allowed  to  run  at  pasture  or  pigs  were 
admitted  to  the  premises  where  the  patient  was  kept.  Certainly 
there  should  be  some  amendment  to  the  apparently  paradoxical 
relations  between  the  placenta  within  the  uterus  and  the  foetus 
without  the  uterus  being  wholly  closed.  Truly  yours, 

W.  L.  Williams. 
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MISSOURI  VALLEY  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

(( Continued  from  page  150.) 

Dr.  James  S.  Kelly,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  was  next  called  upon, 
and  responded  by  reading  the  following  paper,  entitled 

TUBERCULOSIS  IN  SWINE. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  regarding  the  general  char¬ 
acteristics  of  tuberculosis  in  swine,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  in¬ 
troduce  new  discoveries,  neither  will  I  elaborate'on  the  general 
pathological  changes  produced  by  the  the  presence  of  the  bacil¬ 
lus.  But  I  hope  to  plainly  state  the  facts  as  they  have  occurred 
to  me  during  my  limited  experience  and  to  define  the  macro- 
scopical  appearances  as  seen  upon  the  killing  floors,  together 
with  whatever  I  can  gather  from  sources  regarding  the  preva¬ 
lence  and  nature  of  the  disease. 

We  as  sanitarians  or  preservers  of  the  public  health,  being- 
compensated  from  the  coffers  of  a  generous  people  who  in  a 
measure  place  their  lives  as  well  as  the  lives  of  their  children 
confidingly  in  our  hands,  cannot  deal  too  rigidly  with  this 
most  dreaded  disease  and  when  confronted  with  a  condition  of 
so  grave  importance  should  not  give  it  passing  consideration. 
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Owing  to  the  virulence  of  the  germ  of  tuberculosis  and  the  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  the  human  body  to  its  ravages,  and  knowing  as 
we  do  that  large  quantities  of  flesh  are  devoured  in  a  semi- 
cooked  condition,  it  places  the  disease  of  tuberculosis  paramount 
to  all  others  for  our  most  careful  observation. 

Being  the  possessor  of  a  ravenous  appetite  the  hog  gathers 
his  food  from  various  channels  and  eats  freely  and  apparently 
with  relish  the  excrement  of  all  domestic  animals.  He  accepts 
with  apparent  gratitude  contaminated  food  which  is  refused  by 
his  co-partners.  He  is  fed  upon  the  refuse  of  the  culinary  de¬ 
partment,  he  is  the  adjunct  of  economy  to  all  creameries  and 
cheese  factories,  he  receives  his  portion  from  the  dairy  and  is 
allowed  the  privilege  of  dining  upon  the  milk  from  the  cow 
supposedly  suffering  from  “  garget  ”  or  “weed,”  which  is  in  the 
majority  of  cases  tuberculosis.  He  thrives  and  lays  on  fat  when 
allowed  to  devour  the  unfortunate  ones  of  his  own  species,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  equine  or  bovine  tribe,  and  it  is  an  undis¬ 
puted  fact  that  many  animals  which  have  succumbed  to  divers 
diseases  are  drawn  to  the  swine  feeding  lots  in  preference  to  a 
burial,  and  some  unscrupulous  dealers  count  heavily  to  gain  on 
such  fat-producing  elements  as  a  dead  horse  or  beef.  Thus  it  is 
that  our  swine  have  great  range  for  infection  and  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  usually  slaughtered  from  nine  months  to  two 
years  of  age,  the  disease  seldom  reaches  that  stage  where  emaci¬ 
ation  is  a  marked  symptom.  In  this  condition  of  apparent 
health  together,  with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  swine  pass 
through  our  large  packing  plants,  it  requires  the  most  careful 
observation  and  the  faithful  attention  of  the  inspector  to  detect 
its  presence.  A  number  of  cases  will  present  lesions  quite  ob¬ 
scure,  while  the  majority  show  well-marked  and  distinctively 
well-formed  alterations.  Tuberculosis  in  swine,  like  that  of 
other  animals,  may  be  found  in  any  organ  or  tissue  of  the  body, 
but,  unlike  that  of  cattle,  the  spleen  seems  to  become  one  of  the 
primary  seats  of  affection  and  appears  to  supply  a  fruitful  soil 
for  its  development.  The  liver,  lungs,  lymphatics,  serous  mem¬ 
branes,  kidneys  and  bone  lend  support  largely  to  its  develop¬ 
ment,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  seat  of  infection  is  largely 
through  the  ingesta,  we  find  the  abdominal  viscera  to  be  quite 
often  affected  and  sometimes  find  tubercular  ulcers  situated 
along  the  lining  of  the  intestines  and  tubercular  products  in  a 
stage  of  development  along  the  submucuous  or  muscular  coats. 

The  spleen  upon  microscopical  examination  presents  broad, 
flattened  nodules,  yellow  in  color,  gradually  blending  into  the 
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normal  color  of  the  organ  itself.  The  nodules  usually  appear 
freely  over  the  surface  of  the  spleen,  are  somewhat  elevated  in 
the  centre,  and  measure  from  1-16  to  3-4  inch  in  diameter.  On 
section  they  appear  as  tough  elastic  or  fibrous  tissue  containino- 
more  or  less  of  a  yellowish  product  near  their  centre,  which 
may  be  softened  into  purulent  matter  or  may  be  charged  with  a 
gritty  pioduct  of  a  calcareous  nature.  On  section  of  the  entire 
organ  we  find  deeply  embedded  in  the  parenchyma  rounded 
well-formed  nodules  of  a  soft  consistency,  free  in  number,  and 
resembling  cheesy  deposits.  The  tissue  of  the  spleen  seems 
normal  m  consistency,  color  and  texture,  but  the  oro-au  itself  is 
usually  very  much  enlarged. 

The  liver,  somewhat  enlarged  by  the  process  of  chronic  in¬ 
flammation  during  the  nodular  development,  may  be  studded 
over  its  entire  surface  with  small  yellowish  tubercles  usually 
appearing  in  the  type  of  miliary  tuberculosis.  I  have  noticed 
those  cases  where  the  liver  was  completely  loaded  with  tubercu¬ 
lar  product  and  not  only  did  they  appear  on  the  surface  but 
were  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  substance  of  the  o-land, 
often  m  such  quantities  as  to  destroy,  by  crowding,  large  areas 
of  gland  tissue  and  consequently  greatly  impair  the  healthy 
function  of  the  organ.  However,  in  well  marked  generalized 
cases  of  tuberculosis  we  do  not  always  find  this  oro-an  to  be  the 
seat  of  extensive  disease. 

1  lie  presence  of  tubercular  products  in  the  lymphatic  glands 
is  manifest  even  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease  and  with 
progression  the  glands  undergo  all  the  changes  peculiar  to  its 
development ;  often  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  gland  struc¬ 
ture  alone  and  so  long  as  it  remains  confined  to  such  glands 
it  oes  little  01  no  injury  to  the  animal.  In  some  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  gland  undergoes  a  complete  change.  Its  parenchyma 
gnes  way  to  the  formation  of  a  calcareous  tumor.  In  such 
cases  also  little  harm  can  arise  so  long  as  the  condition  remains 
local.  Still,  in  other  cases  the  gland  undergoes  a  retrograde 
process  and  becomes  broken  down  and  necrotic,  such  process 
usually  beginning  in  the  centre  of  the  gland  extends  toward 
the  periphery.  This  broken  down  product  is  carried  from 
the  gland  by  the  efferent  vessels  and  poured  into  the  blood 
stream  and  thus  becomes  the  primary  focus  for  the  o-eneralized 
contamination  of  the  system. 

Tuberculosis  spreads  from  the  primary  focus  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  viz;  :  by  the  lymphatic  system,  by  the  blood  stream*  by 
contiguity  of  tissue.  From  the  primary  focus  we  experience 
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the  giving  off  of  tubercular  matter  which  enters  the  lymphatic 
channel  and  is  carried  supported  by  the  lymph  fluid  and  envel¬ 
oped  in  the  lymph  corpuscles  to  the  adjacent  members  of  the 
lymphatic  system.  The  chain  of  the  glands  en  route  of  the 
lymph  stream  become  each  in  turn  subjected  to  the  infection. 
Many  of  course  under  favorable  circumstances  become  affected, 
giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  new  foci.  The  blood  stream 
spreads  the  disease  from  the  primary  focus  and  receives  the  in¬ 
fection,  which  it  carries  in  two  ways,  first,  the  lymph  fluid 
charged  with  the  germ  of  tuberculosis  is  poured  into  the  general 
circulation  through  the  thoracic  duct ;  secondly,  the  walls  of  the 
capillaries  adjacent  to  the  primary  focus  become  infiltrated  with 
tubercular  products  and  the  bacillus  enters  the  blood  stream 
direct.  The  generalization,  the  extent,  and  the  acuteness  of  the 
disease  depend  largely  upon  the  supply  of  tubercular  matter 
from  the  focus.  Tuberculosis  spreads  also  by  the  contiguity  of 
tissue  ;  this  is  exemplified  in  the  manner  by  which  the  nodules 
appear  upon  the  serous  membranes  and  by  the  infiltration  of 
glands  such  as  we  see  in  tuberculosis  of  the  liver.  The  germs 
carried  by  the  lymph  or  blood  stream  find  lodgment  in  some 
tissue  or  organ  favorable  to  their  development,  its  presence  ex¬ 
cites  inflammation,  the  germ  multiplies  and  becomes  the  centre  of 
infection,  the  leucocytes  enter  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
the  system  of  the  irritant.  They  take  up  the  poison  and  enter 
the  lymph  channels  only  to  die,  leaving  their  load  of  germs  or 
spores  to  become  the  centre  of  another  tubercle.  The  bacillus 
having  no  power  of  movement  within  itself  can  spread  only  by 
the  aid  of  one  or  all  of  the  above  methods,  and  in  these  ad¬ 
vanced  cases  we  can  usually  find  the  presence  of  nodules  on 
various  parts  of  the  body,  in  fact  it  may  appear  upon  any  tissue 
or  organ.  The  lymphatics  most  commonly  affected  in  the  cases 
I  have  examined  were  the  maxillary,  guttural,  pharyngeal,  pre¬ 
pectoral,  sublumbar,  and  those  of  the  visceral  organs.  By 
means  of  contiguity  of  tissue,  I  have  found  the  tonsils  and 
pharynx  to  be  extensively  studded  with  tubercular  products  in 
cases  which  were  not  generalized. 

While  in  a  number  of  cases  we  find  the  lungs  the  seat  of 
extensive  tuberculosis  and  often  find  the  parieties  of  the  chest 
cavity  to  be  well  covered  with  miliary  tuberculosis,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  the  disease  rarely  enters  the  system  by 
means  of  respiration.  When  we  consider  that  swine  produce 
no  sputa  and  that  they  are  usually  slaughtered  before  the  dis¬ 
ease  reaches  au  advanced  stage  and  knowing  that  in  the  early 
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stages  the  excretions  are  not  extensively  charged  with  infectious 
germs,  we  become  convinced  that  the  dissemination  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  through  the  medium  of  respiration  is  very  rare,  In  those 
cases  wheie  the  disease  is  manifest  in  the  chest  cavity,  we  find 
it  usually  in  the  miliary  form,  due  possibly  to  the  fact  that  the 
disease  has  not  reached  its  more  advanced  stage  wherein  the 
nodules  become  conglomerated  and  unite  to  form  larger  masses. 
In  the  lung  substance  we  find  small  necrotic  patches  of  tuber¬ 
cular  products,  which  often  in  the  process  of  development  be¬ 
come  converted  into  purulent  matter,  coalescing  with  surround¬ 
ing  necrotic  patches  to  form  large  tubercular  abscesses  destroying 
more  or  less  of  the  lung  tissue. 

When  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  are  introduced  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  means  of  the  ingesta  they  become  transmitted  through 
the  intestinal  walls  in  the  absorbent  process,  large  numbers  of 
adult  bacilli,  no  doubt,  are  destroyed  by  the  secretions  of  the 
stomach,  leaving;  only  the  spores  to  escape  into  the  bowels  for 
absorption.  This  absorption  takes  place  by  means  of  the  lac- 
teals  01  venous  circulation  of  the  portal  system.  Immediately 
upon  the  advent  of  the  germs  a  conflict  ensues  between  the  in¬ 
vaders  and  the  phagocytes  of  the  intestinal  apparatus.  The  mi¬ 
crophages,  which  comprise  the  white  globules  of  the  blood  and  a 
part  of  the  lymphatic  corpuscles,  leave  their  vessels  by  diaped- 
esis,  and  by  virtue  of  their  amoeboid  movements  station  them¬ 
selves  throughout  the  invaded  tissue  and  begin  active  battle 
with  the  enemy.  They  seize  the  germs,  englobulate  them  and 
attempt  to  kill,  digest  or  break  them  up.  This  destructive  or 
digestive  action  is  usually  performed  in  some  of  the  deeper 
lymphatic  organs  where  the  phagocytes  receive  strength  and 
support  by  the  peculiar  function  of  the  lymph  glands.  Once  the 
invaders  become  englobulated  the  phagocytes  make  their  course 
directly  to  these  deeper  organs  to  complete  the  destruction, 
which  is  done  by  the  action  of  their  secretions.  Durino-  this 
transportation  the  secretions  of  the  microbe  often  become  too 
severe  for  the  phagocytes,  causing  them  to  become  sick,  weak¬ 
ened,  and  relaxed,  and  finally  succumb  to  the  action  of  the  mi¬ 
cro  ic  secretion,  the  protoplasm  loses  its  continuity  and  dis¬ 
solves  itself,  thereby  liberating  the  invading  germs.  This 
dissolution  of  the  phagocytes  often  takes  place  in  the  interior 
ot  glands,  whence  they  went  to  conclude  the  conflict.  The  lib¬ 
erating  of  the  germ  in  a  new  field  makes  possible  a  new  seat  of 
infection,  when  the  liberated  germs  have  yet  sufficient  vitality 
o  grow,  and  when  the  weakened  or  dead  microphage  is  not 
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englobulated,  together  with  its  aggressor,  by  the  larger  yet  less 
ambitious  helper,  the  macrophage.  These  macrophages  are 
large,  almost  indolent  cells,  with  little  power  of  movement,  and 
stationed  about  the  system  where  most  needed  to  assist  in  the 
phagocytary  protection.  Their  action  in  englobulating  and  di¬ 
gesting  poisonous  germs  is  similar  to  that  of  the  microphage  ; 
they  are  composed  of  fixed  connective  tissue  cells,  endothelial 
cells  of  vessels,  cells  of  the  spleen,  bone  marrow,  in  Peyer’s 
patches,  and  pulmonary  alveoli. 

We  are  aware  that  germs  of  tuberculosis  are  often  introduced 
into  the  system  which  find  no  lodgment  there.  Again  the  sys¬ 
tem  may  be  contaminated  and  extensively  affected  from  one  in¬ 
troduction,  and  that  introduction  may  be  trivial.  There  are 
those  cases  that  develop  with  great  rapidity,  while  others  will 
remain  dormant,  apparently  gaining  but  little  upon  the  animal 
economy.  The  susceptibility  of  the  system,  the  extent  and 
rapidity  of  development,  depend  upon  the  virulence  of  the  in¬ 
fection,  the  extent  or  supply  of  tubercular  matter,  the  phago- 
cytory  aptitude  of  the  cells.  The  latter  varies  greatly  in  differ¬ 
ent  animals,  and  can  be  modified  and  reduced  in  all  by  poor 
sanitary  surroundings  and  by  disease.  Once  the  animal  becomes 
weakened  or  debilitated  by  disease  or  poor  hygienic  surround¬ 
ings,  the  germs  which  may  be  in  a  dormant  or  inactive  state  take 
advantage  of  the  weakened  phagocytory  elements  and  become 
inure  and  active,  thus  overpowering  a  system  which  under 
favorable  surroundings  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  immunity. 

The  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  having  been  absorbed  with  the 
ingesta  and  entered  into  active  conflict  with  the  phagocytes, 
become  scattered  in  the  deep  organs  throughout  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Phagocytes  charged  with  irritating  properties  usually 
make  their  way  into  the  lymph  channels  and  are  carried  with 
the  lymph  stream  to  the  various  organs.  Many,  no  doubt,  are 
carried  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  circulation,  thus  giving  rise 
to  a  possible  infection  of  this  organ  in  the  primary  stage.  Even 
though  they  reach  the  liver  they  are  not  always  permitted  to 
establish  an  infection,  for  they  are  usually  transported  to  nearby 
lymphatics  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  conflict  ;  still  this 
is  not  always  the  case,  the  germs  may  become  liberated  in  the 
liver  and  gain  a  foothold,  thereby  producing  a  minute,  circum¬ 
scribed,  chronic  inflammation  by  which  process  the  tubercular 
nodule  is  developed,  growing  rich  in  giant  cells  with  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  more  or  less  bacilli. 

The  spleen,  apparently  one  of  the  primary  seats  of  infection 
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in  swine  tuberculosis,  possibly  acquires  its  infection  through  its 
office  as  a  phagocytory  protector  and  a  receptacle  for  the  storing- 
away  of  white  globules.  Venous  blood  leaving  the  spleen  is 
vastly  more  rich  in  white  globules  than  is  arterial  blood  enter¬ 
ing  that  organ.  The  spleen  is  possessed  of  the  double  function 
of  destroying  worn-out  and  degenerated  globules  and  building 
up,  strengthening,  protecting,  and  dealing  out  white  globules 
to  the  circulatory  fluid  as  they  are  needed.  This  organ  while 
having  the  power  to  build  up  and  protect  white  globules  is 
known  also  to  disintegrate  sick  and  enfeebled  ones.  "  Now  that 
the  phagocytes  being  charged  with  germs  of  tuberculosis  have 
entered  this  organ  to  receive  strength  and  protection,  and  beiim 
sick  and  enfeebled  they  may  become  disintegrated  and  devoured 
by  the  great  amoeboid  cells,  their  bacillus  may  be  liberated 
making  infection  of  .this  organ  possible. 

Rarely  if  ever  is  the  practicing  veterinarian  called  upon  to 
treat  tuberculosis  and  for  that  reason  little  is  known  of  its  ante¬ 
mortem  appearances.  However,  we  can  expect  the  presence  of 
such  lesions  as  are  commonly  seen  in  other  animals  affected 
with  the  same  malady,  such  as  falling  off  in  flesh,  slightly  ele- 

vated  temperature,  staggering-  gait,  possibly  labored  breathino- 
and  an  impaired  appetite. 

Tuberculosis  in  swine  seems  to  be  of  rare  occurrence  es 
pecially  in  the  Western  States.  In  these  localities  swine’ are 
ed  largely  on  cereals  and  are  not  exposed  so  much  to  contao-ion 
as  swine  raised  in  the  Eastern  States,  where  large  numbers^ are 
ed  annually  from  the  waste  of  dairies,  creameries,  and  cheese 
factories.  .  Still,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  disease  is  far  more 
prevalent  in  the  West  than  is  generally  supposed.  I  have  found 
tuberculosis  in  a  number  of  hogs  which  came  from  our  Western 
States,  and  am  satisfied  that-  the  percentage  affected  is  more 
liberal  than  it  should  be. 

.  1  havc  never  had  the  pleasure  of  experimenting  by  inocula¬ 
tion.  However,  the  experience  of  others  has  taught  us  that  the 
disease  is  easily  transmitted  to  other  animals,  that  the  poison¬ 
ous  germs  from  swine  affected  with  tuberculosis  is  exceedino-ly 
virulent,  that  the  disease  becomes  generalized  much  earlier  and 
rims  a  more  rapid  course,  due  possibly  to  the  rapid  assimila¬ 
tion  and  building  up  of  tissue,  and  that  the  dissemination  of 
the  germs  in  the  muscular  tissue  exceeds  that  of  other  ani¬ 
mals.  The  liquor  sanguinis  pressed  from  the  muscular  tissue 
of  a  hog  affected  with  tuberculosis  will  produce  fatal  tubercu¬ 
losis  when  injected  into  a  guinea  pig. 
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The  conclusions  which  I  have  drawn  from  my  experience 
are,  first :  that  the  hog  is  the  most  susceptible  of  all  our  meat 
producing  animals ;  that  owing  to  the  age  at  which  he  is 
slaughtered  he  seldom  reaches  the  extreme  advanced  stages  and 
is  scarcely  ever  emaciated  to  a  marked  degree  ;  that,  together 
with  the  rapidity  of  slaughter,  and  the  location  of  the  diagnos¬ 
tic  tubercles,  it  is  liable  to  escape  the  eye  of  the  most  careful 
inspector ;  that,  owing  to  the  generality  of  the  disease  and  the 
dissemination  of  poison  in  the  muscular  tissue,  the  meat  should 
be  considered  noccuous ;  that,  owing  to  the  amount  of  heat 
which  the  spores  will  resist,  and  knowing  that  large  quantities 
of  meat  are  consumed  while  yet  insufficiently  cooked  to  destroy 
these  spores,  and  knowing  that  they  are  within  themselves  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dangerous  to  the  human  body,  I  would  recommend 
the  condemnation  and  destruction  of  all  swine  affected  with 
tuberculosis. 

DISCUSSION  OF  DR.  REEDY’S  PAPER. 

Dr.  Stezvart ;  According  to  the  arrangements  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  it  falls  to  me  to  open  the  discussion  on  the  paper  just 
read.  I  desire  to  compliment  the  essayist  upon  this  most  excellent 
presentation  of  a  very  interesting  subject.  The  essayist  has  fol¬ 
lowed  out  the  disease  processes  so  completely  that  there  is  little 
room  for  discussion  along  that  line.  However,  I  may  be  able  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  that  will  stimulate  thought  to  others  and 
which  they  will  offer  in  this  discussion.  The  paper  deals  very 
largely  with  phagocytosis,  and  as  I  understand  the  theory  it 
is  a  correct  presentation  of  the  subject.  There  are  some  points, 
however,  which  I  think  it  would  be  valuable  for  us  to  consider. 
There  is  one  feature  of  this  theory  of  phagocytosis  which  the 
essayist  did  not  touch  upon,  and  which  to  me  is  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  one.  I  refer  to  the  problem  of  the  manner  or  process  by 
which  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  finds  entrance  into  the  solid  tis¬ 
sues  when  introduced  into  the  respiratory  or  alimentary  tracts. 
It  seems  that  ordinarily  the  epithelial  structures  are  capable  of 
resisting  the  invasion  unless  there  be  an  abrasion  of  the  superfi¬ 
cial  layers.  I  have  no  recollection  that  bacteriologists  claim 
that  the  tubercle  bacillus  has  motor  power  or  has  the  power  of 
*  migration.  There  is  a  theory  that  the  bacillus,  probably 
through  a  substance  which  it  secretes,  is  capable  of  irritating 
the  mucous  surfaces  and  stimulating  the  phagocyte  to  reach 
through  the  superficial  structures  and  grapple  with  the  bacillus 
in  an  endeavor  to  effect  its  destruction,  and  upon  withdrawal  of 
the  phagocyte  the  bacillus  is  carried  within  the  solid  tissues. 
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le  essayist  held  that  it  was  only  when  lymph-glands  had 
undergone  necrotic  destruction  that  the  bacilli  were  carried  for¬ 
ward  toward  the  general  circulation  by  enclosing  phagocytes.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  phagocytes  are  capable  of  and  doubtless 
do  escape  from  tubercular  lymph-glands  before  extensive  ne¬ 
crotic  changes  occur,  and  that  the  invasion  is  usually  beyond 
the  point  showing  gross  necrotic  lesions.  This  seems  to  be  true 
m  cases  of  tubercular  invasion  of  serous  membranes.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  tubercular  development  is  in  a  like  stage  of  progress 
over  urge  areas  of  the  serous  surfaces.  If  the  organism  was  not 
carried  beyond  the  point  where  necrotic  changes  were  plainly 
visible,  then  we  would  find  that,  beginning  with  the  point  of 
invasion,  the  changes  would  be  more  complete  and  more  aged 
than  m  other  parts  of  the  affected  membrane.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  it  is  not  often  that  we  can  see  the  various  stages  of 
development  so  plainly  marked,  showing  the  gradual  advance 
train  one  point  and  spread  out  over  the  serous  surfaces.  It  is 
probably  true  that  in  most  cases  in  swine  the  infection  occurs 
tnrough  the  alimentary  tract  rather  than  through  the  respiratorv 
passages,  as  evidenced  by  the  lesions  found  in  the  lungs  being 
apparently  of  more  recent  development  than  those  which  are 
round  in  organs  adjacent  to  the  intestinal  canal.  I  was  inter¬ 
ested  m  the  statement  that  swine  produce  no  sputa.  Persons 
who  have  to  do  with  handling  swine  are  well  aware  that  it  is 
lfncult  to  find  a  bunch  of  hogs  which  have  been  moved  to  the 
slaughter-house  pens,  which  will  not  contain  a  number  that  do 
not  cough  more  or  less  violently  when  made  to  move  about 
bnskiy.  1  he. mucous  membrane  lining  the  respiratory  tract 
of  swine  certainly  secretes  mucous  just  the  same  as  does  like 
structures  in  other  animals,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  ob 
served  swine  expectorate  or  throw  out  mucous  when  coughing- 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  might  not 

escape  from  the  lungs  of  swine  affected  with  this  disease  bV 
means  of  sputa. 

.  1  fu.Hy  afree  with  ‘he  essayist,  that  if  tuberculosis  is  found 
in  swine  that  the  flesh  should  be  condemned  and  not  used  for 
food  purposes.  There  are  a  number  of  gentlemen  present  who 
Have  had  large  experience  in  post-mortem  examinations  of  swine 

who  doubtless  can  contribute  materially  to  this  discussion,  and 
I  trust  they  will  do  so. 

Dr  McCurdy :  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Kelly  if  he  has 
noticed  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  tuberculosis  of 
the  pleura  in  swine,  which  is  the  absence  of  adhesion  between 
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the  two  pleural  surfaces,  visceral  and  parietal,  whereas  adhe¬ 
sions  are  quite  common  in  pleural  tuberculosis  in  cattle. 

Dr.  Kelly  :  I  would  say  that  I  have  never  noticed  a  case  of 
adhesion  of  the  lung  to  the  chest  wall  in  case  of  tuberculosis  in 
swine.  The  tubercular  nodules  seem  to  be  beneath  the  parietal 
pleura,  causing  a  bulging  at  places  where  the  tubercles  devel¬ 
oped.  The  tubercles  are  usually  flattened.  I  have;  never 
noticed  them  to  be  pedunculated  as  in  the  ox. 

Dr.  McCurdy :  I  think  this  point  is  very  important.  I 
have  seen  a  good  many  cases  where  the  lung  is  adherent  to  the 
thoracic  wall  and  the  lung  is  removed  with  difficulty,  but  in 
tuberculosis  the  lung  is  not  adherent  ;  it  comes  out  en  masse. 

Dr.  Forbes :  I  think  this  association  is  indebted  to  Dr. 
Kelly  in  bringing  this  subject  to  our  notice.  The  prevalence 
of  tuberculosis  in  swine  is  becoming  so  frequent  that  it  forces 
itself  upon  our  attention.  We  are  also  indebted  to  him  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  brought  it  to  notice,  having  presented 
it  in  such  a  graphic  and  interesting  way.  He  has  brought  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  fact  that  the  spleen  seems  to  be 
a  primary  seat  of  the  disease.  The  spleen  being  an  accessory 
organ  of  the  digestive  system,  and  the  abdominal  form  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  being  the  most  frequent  in  swine,  it  is  easy  to  account 
for  this.  It  has  been  noticed  in  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  that  the 
spleen  is  seldom,  if  ever  affected,  the  nodules  sometimes  found 
on  the  surface  being  confined  to  the  capsule,  and  do  not  pene¬ 
trate  the  spleen  tissue.  The  difference  in  the  anatomical  con¬ 
formation  of  the  two  animals  would  seem  to  account  for  this. 
In  cattle,  the  spleen  is  attached  to  the  greater  curvature  of  the 
rumen,  and  not  in  close  proximity  to  the  true  stomach,  while 
in  hogs  it  is  almost  in  direct  contact  with  the  true  stomach.  In 
speaking  of  phagocytosis,  it  was  stated  by  the  essayist  that  the 
phagocytes  seized  hold  of  the  bacilli,  and  immediately  trans¬ 
ported  them  to  the  deeper  organs,  to  complete  their  destruction, 
the  spleen  being  one  of  the  principal  organs.  During  this 
transportation  the  bacillus  may  overcome  the  phagocyte,  the 
latter  becomes  sick,  from  its  effort  to  digest  the  microbe,  or 
from  the  effect  of  the  nricrobic  secretion  upon  it,  and  when  'it 
reaches  the  spleen  the  englobed  microbe  will  be  able  to  liberate 
itself,  and  proceed  to  form  the  nodules  characteristic  of  it.  An¬ 
other  point  which  interested  me  was  the  point  brought  out  by 
Dr.  Stewart,  regarding  the  entrance  of  the  bacillus  into  the  tis¬ 
sues.  Dr.  Kelly,  I  think,  stated  in  his  paper  that  the  phago¬ 
cytes  were  of  two  kinds,  microphages  and  macrophages,  the 
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former  being  white  blood  corpuscles  and  the  latter  fixed  con¬ 
nective  tissue  cells.  It  is  possible  that  the  bacilli  may  be  car¬ 
ried  by  the  microphages  to  the  capillaries  of  the'  internal 
organs,  where  they  find  conditions  favoring  their  entrance  into 
the  tissues.  We  know  that  the  leucocytes  are  gifted  with 
movement  evidenced _  in  the  process  of  diapedesTs,  and  one 
theory  of  this  process  is,  that  the  leucocytes  penetrate  between 
tie  cells,  or  that  they  dissolve  the  cell  cement,  causing  the  en¬ 
dothelial  cells  to  contract,  allowing  the  corpuscles  to  pass 
through  readily,  and  we  could  suppose  that  bacilli  could  be  car- 
ned  through  m  this  way.  In  the  exudata  of  inflammation  we 
often  find  large  numbers  of  red  globules,  which,  like  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  are  not  gifted  with  movement,  but  have  escaped 
.lr°'fh  ^  openings  made  by  the  leucocytes.  Of  course,  this 
is  only  a  theory,  and  is  thrown  out  in  the  hope  that  it  will  re¬ 
sult  in  stimulating  others  to  an  expression  of  opinion. 

Dr.  Stewart :  The  last  speaker  has  shown  a  way  by  which 
the  micro-organism  may  be  transported  from  the  blood  stream 
into  the  cellular  tissues,  he  leaves  unexplained  how  the  micro¬ 
organism  gets  from  a  mucous  surface  into  the  deeper  tissues. 
The  problem  of  the  frequent  development  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
structure  of  the  spleen  in  swine  is  an  interesting  one.  The 
essayist  has  said  that  the  spleen  is  a  source  of  regeneration  of 
microphages  and  it  would  seem  that  if  a  microphage,  a  sick 
microphage,  succeeded  in  conveying  his  burden  to  the  spleen  he  ’ 
might  get  sufficient  help  to  destroy  it.  I  trust  that  the  essay¬ 
ist  m  his  concluding  remarks  will  discuss  that  point 

Dr.  Kelly:  While  I  claim  that  the  spleen  has  'the  double 
unction  of  recuperating  disabled  microphages  as  well  as  de¬ 
veloping  new  ones,  it  is  probable  that  sick  ones  or  those  which 
are  overcome  by  the  bacilli  are  disintegrated,  liberating  the  ba¬ 
cilli,  and  it  is  m  this  way  they  secure  a  lodgment  in  the  spleen 
Dr.  Forbes  :  Regarding  the  point  of  Dr.  Stewart,  as  to  how 
bacilli  gam  entrance  to  the  tissues  from  an  epithelial  surface 
I  would  say,  that  the  epithelial  cells  of  a  mucous  surface,  beiim 
able  to  act  as  phagocytes,  could  take  up  the  organism,  and  in 

ie  ght  which  ensues,  the  cell  may  be  overcome  and  the  mi- 
crobe  get  deeper  into  the  tissues. 

,  P’'-  (~oc^  •'  There  might  be  one  question  arise  as  to  how  the 

bacillus  enters  the  mucous  membrane.  Under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  we  may  find  mucous  from  the  lungs  of  the  human  which 
contain  bacilli,  while  they  are  not  affected  with  the  disease  at 
ail.  In  order  for  the  germs  to  enter  there  must  be  a  lowering 
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of  the  vitality  of  the  mucous  membrane.  I  believe  that  the  way 
the  bacillus  enters  the  mucous  membrane,  it  throws  out  a  sub¬ 
stance  or  ptomaine  which  destroys  the  connecting  substance  be¬ 
tween  the  cells  and  in  that  way  finds  passage  through  the 
mucous  membrane. 

Dr.  Kelly  :  I  had  always  thought  that  the  germs  or  spores 
of  tuberculosis  were  passed  through  the  intestinal  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  by  osmosis,  during  the  process  of  absorption,  in  this  way 
gaining  entrance  to  the  lacteals  and  are  carried  to  the  lymph 
channels.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  disease  spreads, 
in  one  way,  by  contiguity  of  tissues  ;  after  gaining  entrance  to 
a  tissue  or  organism  it  may  spread  from  the  centre  by  its  own 
growth  or  prolongation. 

Dr.  Stewart :  Before  closing  this  subject  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  suggest  that  the  organism  being  a  vegetable  may  vege¬ 
tate  and  extend  prolongation  through  the  superficial  structures 
of  the  mucous  membrane  and  in  this  way  find  entrance  into  the 
deeper  tissues.  Some  writers  have  held  that  the  spores  were 
small  enough  to  be  carried  in  during  the  process  of  osmosis. 

(To  be  continued.') 


VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW 

YORK  COUNTY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Robertson,  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  17 
West  43d  Street,  on  May  3d,  at  8  o’clock  p.  m. 

The  following  members  were  present  at  roll-call :  Drs.  Bell, 
Clayton,  Dickson,  Ellis,  Foy,  Gill,  Goubeaud,  Keller,  MacKel- 
lar,  O’Shea  and  Robertson.  Visitors,  Drs.  L.  Nicolas,  N.  Reich- 
man  and  G.  B.  Morse. 

Dr.  Dickson  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  u  Azoturia  in 
the  Dog,”  *  which  was  freely  discussed. 

Dr.  Bell :  I  was  very  anxious  to  hear  Dr.  Dickson’s  paper 
<on  “  Azoturia  in  the  Dog,”  as  a  short  time  ago,  in  answering  an 
inquiry  from  Dr.  Dickson  in  relation  to  this  condition,  I  stated 
that  I  had  had  a  case  that  day.  The  symptoms  observed  by  me, 
bowever,  were  more  like  those  described  by  Dr.  Leech  than 
those  observed  by  Dr.  Dickson.  My  case  was  that  of  a  fox 
terrier,  abnormally  fat ;  had  eaten  breakfast,  felt  good,  ran  out 
s.nd  suddenly  became  paralyzed  in  the  posterior  limbs.  He  sat 
uip  in  front,  but  could  not  use  hind  legs  to  hold  up  his  weight. 


*  Published  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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I  gave  calomel,  which  produced  catharsis,  and  the  case  termi¬ 
nated  favorably.  I  have  had  another  case  since  in  a  dachshund  * 
symptoms  similar,  treatment  the  same,  recovery.  If  it  is  not 
azoturia,  what  is  it  ? 

Dr.  Dickson:  I  have  often  had  cases  in  which  they  would 
drag  the  hind  legs  for  two  or  three  weeks,  but  yield  to  treat¬ 
ment,  but  they  were  somehow  different  from  the  cases  described 
m  my  paper. 

Dr.  Bell:  Did  you  make  an  analysis  of  the  urine? 

Dr.  Dickson  :  No. 

di  Robertson  :  Did  you  observe  any  appearance  of  jaun- 

•  Dickson  :  \es,  a  slight  trace  of  it  in  the  second  dog.  I 
did  not  look  close  enough  at  the  first  one  to  observe  it. 

Dr.  Robertson  :  The  discoloration  on  this  blotter  from  the 

sample  of  urine  you  furnished  us,  looks  as  though  it  might  be 
due  to  bile.  * 

Di.  Gi/l:  One  or  two  points  in  Dr.  Dickson’s  paper  bear 
out  his  diagnosis,  viz.:  the  hardness  and  swelling  of  the  gluteal 
muscles,  with  the  characteristic  appearance  of  urine  the  fact 
“^t  it  occurred  in  plethoric  animals,  with  lack  of  exercise  etc 
I  think  the  coloring  matter  in  this  sample  of  urine  resembles 
haemoglobin  rather  than  bile,  and,  with  Dr.  Dickson’s  consent 
I  will  have  it  tested  at  the  Board  of  Health  Laboratory  and  re¬ 
port  the  result  of  the  test  at  the  next  meeting. 

Dr.  Goubeaud  reported  a  similar  case  to  Dr.  Dickson’s  in  a 
tox  terrier  let  out  to  urinate,  came  in  stiff  and  trembling 
muscles  hard,  and  could  not  stand  ;  was  put  on  strychnine  and 

calomel ;  died.  Post-mortem  revealed  nothing  wrong  with  in¬ 
testinal  tract.  . 

Dr.  Gill  gave  a  discourse  on  “  Some  Important  Veterinary 

Events  of  Next  September.”  This  subject  was  fully  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Moved  and  seconded,  that  Drs.  Dickson  and  Gill  receive  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  their  papers.  Carried. 

Judiciary  Committee  reported  progress. 

.  M°ved  by  Dr.  Clayton  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to 
issue  certificates  to  members  who  are  shown  to  be  scpiare  on  the 
oo  s  and  pay  an  additional  one  dollar  to  cover  expenses  of" 
engrossing,  mailing,  etc.,  instead  of  five  dollars  as  heretofore 
Seconded.  Carried. 

The  Secretary  was  so  authorized  by  the  President. 

Robert  W.  Eeeis,  D.  V.  S.,  Secretary. 
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WISCONSIN  SOCIETY  OF  VETERINARY  GRADUATES. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  February  9th, 
1899,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  P.  m.  by  the  President, 
Dr.  B.  L.  Clark,  Monticello. 

Present :  Drs.  B.  L.  Clark,  Monticello  ;  W.  G.  Clark,  Marin¬ 
ette  ;  H.  P.  Clute,  Marinette,  Wis.  ;  E.  A.  Wright,  Columbus ; 
Chas.  Schmitt,  Dodgeville  ;  J.  F.  Roub,  Monroe  ;  G.  Ed.  Leech, 
Milwaukee ;  D.  Roberts,  Waukesha ;  R.  S.  Heer,  Plattville ; 
A.  H.  Hartwig,  Watertown,  and  E.  L.  Morgenroth,  Boltonville. 
Visitor,  Dr.  E.  R.  Flack,  Manitowoc. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  regular  meeting  were  read  and  ap¬ 
proved.  The  Secretary’s  report  was  read  and  accepted.  The 
Treasurer’s  report  was  read  and  accepted. 

Under  the  head  of  unfinished  business  the  application  of  Dr. 
J.  P.  Laws  for  honorary  membership  was  taken  up.  Moved  by 
Dr.  Clute  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Hartwig,  that  the  application  be 
granted.  Carried. 

The  charges  preferred  against  Dr.  R.  A.  Higgins  and  Jno. 
T.  Unerth  for  a  violation  of  the  code  of  ethics  by  holding  office 
in  a  live  stock  insurance  company  and  giving  said  company  free 
veterinary  services  were  taken  up  and  discussed  by  Drs.  Hart¬ 
wig,  Leech,  Clark,  Schmitt  and  Roberts.  Moved  and  seconded 
that  R.  A.  Higgins  and  Jno.  T.  Unerth  be  expelled  from  the 
association.  Carried. 

The  application  for  membership  of  Dr.  E.  R.  Flack  was 
presented  and  referred  to  the  Board  of  Censors.  They  reporting 
favorably,  the  application  was  balloted  on,  and  Dr.  Flack  was 
declared  elected  to  membership.  On  motion  a  recess  was  taken 
for  ten  minutes. 

When  called  to  order  the  subject  of  veterinary  legislation 
was  taken  up.  The  bill  presented  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  Discussed  by  Drs.  Hart¬ 
wig,  Leech,  Clute,  W.  G.  Clark,  Schmitt,  Flack  and  Roberts. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Clark,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Leech,  that  the 
President  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  draw  up  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  present  veterinary  lav/  providing  a  penalty  for  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  same.  Carried.  The  President  appointed  as  a 
committee  Drs.  Clute,  Leech  and  Roberts. 

Reading  of  Essays. — Dr.  Chas.  Schmitt  read  a  paper  on 
Parturient  Apoplexy,”  in  which  he  discussed  the  different 
pathological  conditions  in  detail  and  reported  several  cases  and 
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methods  of  treatment  employed.  Discussed  by  Drs  Heer 
Roub,  Clute,  Hartwig,  Roberts  and  Leech. 

On  motion  the  society  adjourned  to  meet  at  7.30  p.  m. 

Evening.  Session. — The  meetir.g  was  called  to  order  at  7.20 
by  the  President.  The  discussion  of  parturient  apoplexy  was 
resumed  by  Drs.  Roub,  Clute,  Roberts  and  Hartwig.  On  mo¬ 
tion,  the  essayist  was  excused  and  a  vote  of  thanks  tendered 
Carried. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Heer  reported  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  os  pedis 
and  sloughing  of  the  hoof,  and  after  a  time  sloughing-  of  the 
hoofs  of  the  other  three  feet,  probably  due  to  laminitis  from 
standing  so  long.  On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
Hr.  Heer  for  his  communication. 

The  place  of  holding  the  semi-annual  meeting  was  discussed 
On  motion  it  was  decided  to  hold  it  in  Milwaukee. 

On  motion  it  was  decided  that  the  President  and  Secretary 
appoint  one  other  member  as  a  committee  of  arrangement  for 
the  semi-annual  meeting-. 

Pile  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  President,  D.  Roberts,  Waukesha  ;  Vice-president  T.  F. 
Roub,  Monroe  ;  Secretary,  W.  G.  Clark,  Marinette  ;  Treasurer 
Chas.  Schmitt,  Dodgeville.  Censors— Drs.  A.  H.  Hartwig’ 

Watertown ;  H.  P.  Clute,  Marinette,  and  R.  S.  Heer,  Platt- 
ville.  ’ 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  members  make  a  free¬ 
will  offering  of  papers  for  the  semi-annual  meeting.  Carried. 

Dr.  Clute  volunteered  to  read  a  paper  on  “  Tuberculosis  ” 
Dr  Hartwig  on  “  Parturient  Apoplexy  ”  ;  also  Drs.  Morgenroth, 
Schmitt  and  Wright,  subjects  to  be  chosen  later. 

.  0n  motion,  Dr.  Wright  was  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
his  services  as  President. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  mail  a  postal  card  with 
each  programme  that  the  committee  on  arrangements  might 
know  how  large  an  attendance  was  to  be  expected. 

On  motion  the  society  adjourned  to  meet  in  Milwaukee  in 
September,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  President,  Secretary  and 
r.  Leech.-  W.  G.  Clark,  M.  D.  C.,  Secretary . 

AMERICAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  the  American  Veteri¬ 
nary  Medical  Association  are  holding  meetings  and  perfecting 
the  details  of  the  “  Veterinary  Jubilee.”  Each  sub-committee 
is  up  with  its  work,  and  there  is  every  promise  that  those  who 
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visit  New  York  next  September  will  be  repaid  tenfold  in  profit 
and  pleasure.  The  place  for  holding  the  convention  was  the 
chief  subject  of  consideration  at  the  last  meeting,  and  it  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  members  that  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
the  home  of  the  County  Society,  would  be  the  most  central  and 
convenient  to  the  other  theatres  of  action,  being  but  a  short 
walk  from  the  American  Horse  Exchange,  the  sales  ring  of 
which  has  been  secured  for  the  clinical  demonstrations,  while  it 
is  also  convenient  to  Eastman’s  abbatoirs,  where  the  pathologi¬ 
cal  display  will  be  located.  There  are  plenty  of  hotels  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  the  sub-committee 
was  instructed  to  pursue  its  work  by  securing  the  most  advan- 
tagious  hotel  to  be  designated  u  headquarters.” 

While  the  chief  item  in  the  entertainment  of  the  -guests  has 
not  been  definitely  settled  those  who  contemplate  attending 
may  be  priming  their  stomachs  for  an  old-fashioned  Rhode 
Island  clam-bake,  at  one  of  the  near-by  seaside  resorts,  to  reach 
which  a  steamer  will  probably  be  chartered  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  guests,  and  if  the  destination  of  the  excursionists  is 
as  suggested,  the  association  and  its  friends  will  enjoy  a  fine  sail 
through  New  York  harbor,  the  Narrows,  past  the  great  naval 
fortifications,  and  out  to  sea,  skirting  some  of  the  grandest 
scenery  which  this  section  affords. 

It  is  anticipated,  and  the  committee  are  enthusiastically  en¬ 
couraging  the  idea,  that  as  many  as  possible  will  bring  the  lady 
members  of  their  households,  as  New  York  affords  many  features 
of  entrancing  interest  to  the  fair  sex,  particularly  in  the  great 
shopping  districts.  Not  being  possessed  of  an  exposition  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  guests  with,  as  has  been  the  case  with  Nashville  and 
Omaha,  yet  there  are  so  many  permanent  points  of  interest  to 
those  not  familiar  with  the  city  that  some  weeks  could  be  con¬ 
sumed  without  exhausting  her  countless  resources  for  entertain¬ 
ment  and  interest.  The  attendance  of  ladies  at  the  past  few 
meetings  has  been  such  an  added  charm  to  the  occasion  that  the 
committee  emphasizes  its  desire  to  enlarge  upon  the  innovation 
this  year. 

It  is  certain  that  the  banquet  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  second  day,  and  the  committee  are  pursuing  their  investiga¬ 
tions  with  the  object  of  securing  a  satisfactory  menu  at  a  more 
popular  price  than  hitherto,  to  the  end  that  all  will  attend. 

Dr.  James  E.  Robertson,  President  of  the  New  York  County 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  who  is  one  of  the  oldest  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  A.  V.  M.  A.,  and  for  many  years  its  treasurer,  will 
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in  all  probability  welcome  the  Association  to  Gotham  If  he 
simply  smiles  on  the  visitors  they  will  feel  that  the  welcome  is 
sincere,  and  that  they  may  consider  themselves  at  home. 

The  suggestion  of  Secretary  Stewart  that  the  discussion 
upon  Meat  Inspection  begun  at  Omaha  be  continued  in  New 
York,  is  certainly  a  valuable  one.  The  immensity  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  its  importance  surely  justify  it. 

Since  the  announcement  made  in  the  May  Review  the  fol¬ 
lowing  papers  have  been  promised  for  the  programme  of  the 
coming  meeting  :  “The  Suppression  of  Tuberculosis  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania, .  by  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson;  “Notes  on  the  Healino- 
Process  m  Ovariotomy,”  by  Dr.  M.  H.  Reynolds;  “Surgical 
Interference  for  the  Cure  of  the  Cribbing  Habit,”  by  Dr.  S.  T. 
J.  Hargar,.  the  operation  to  be  demonstrated  before  the  associa- 
Dismfection,”  by  Dr.  E.  A.  A.  Grange,  demonstrating 
some  agents  and  methods  ;  and  probably  “  Schmidt’s  Treatment 
of  Parturient  Paresis,”  by  Dr.  Olof  Schwarzkopf,  with  statistics 
gathered  from  American  sources. 


MASSACHUSETTS  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  was  held  April  26th,  at  the 
ar  er  House,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  following  members  were 
present :  Drs.  Beckett,  Burr,  Cronon,  Emerson,  Frotliingbam, 
Harrington,  Howard,  LaBaw,  Lee,  Lewis,  McLoughlin,  Osgood, 
Parker,  Penniman,  Peters,  Peterson,  Pierce,  Plasket,  Rogers, 
Williams,  Winslow,  Winchester,  Stickney,  Etienne,  Clark. 
Guests  of  the  evening  were  :  W.  O.  Underwood,  A.  B.,  lecturer 
on  Warranty  and  Evidence  at  Veterinary  Dep’t,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  Leander  E.  Herrick,  of  the  Massachusetts  Cattle  Com- 

missmn  ;  James  Kimball,  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Sprino-. 
held,  Mass.  ^  s 


At  the  business  meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected 
tor  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Langdon  Frothingham,  M. 
D.  \  .;  First  Vice-President,  Howard  P.  Rogers  M.  D.  V 
Second  Vice-President,  Daniel  Emerson,  M.  D.  V.  ;  Treasurer 
an  Secretaiy,  Henry  S.  Lewis,  M.  D.  V.  Executive  Commit- 
tee— w.  L.  LaBaw,  D.  V.  S.,  Geo.  Lee,  D.  V.  S.,  E.  T.  Harring- 
£V  D-  V->  G-  p-  Penniman,  D.  V.  S.,  B.  D.  Pierce,  M.  R. 


At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  the  association  ad- 
journed  to  the  banquet  hall,  where  toastmaster  Dr.  J.  F.  Win- 
Chester  called  on  the  following  gentlemen  ;  W.  O.  Underwood,  J. 
‘  .  rarker,  L.  F.  Herrick,  Langdon  Frothingham,  James  Kim- 
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ball,  J.  R.  McLoughlin,  Austin  Peters,  P.  J.  Cronon,  L.  H. 
Howard,  Alexander  Burr,  B.  D.  Pierce,  H.  S.  Lewis,  J.  H.  Stick- 
ney.  H.  S.  Lewis,  Secretary. 


THE  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  V.  M.  SOCIETY 
held  its  annual  banquet  at  Morel lo’s,  New  York  City,  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  May  16th,  and  we  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  an 
invitation  to  be  present,  but  we  were  forced  to  regretfully  decline 
at  the  last  moment.  The  committee  in  charge  were  Drs.  R.  R. 
Morrison,  M.  J.  Tewey  and  W.  B.  Moorehouse. 


ALUMNI  MEETINGS. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  VETERINARY  COL¬ 
LEGE. 

This  association  held  its  annual  meeting  in  the  lecture-room 
of  the  building  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  April  4,  and  reelected 
the  officers  of  the  preceding  year — Dr.  Win.  H.  Pendry,  Presi¬ 
dent  ;  Dr.  Charles  E.  Clayton,  Secretary.  The  business  of  the 
meeting  consisted  chiefly  in  discussion  of  the  u  Silver  Anniver¬ 
sary,”  to  be  held  in  September,  1899,  during  the  week  of  the 
convention  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association, 
and  much  enthusiasm  was  indulged  in  with  reference  to  that 
auspicious  occasion. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  dinner  took  place  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole  in  the  evening,  and  a  goodly  number  of  members 
and  friends  of  the  college  occupied  seats  around  the  tastefully 
arranged  tables.  Dr.  E.  B.  Ackerman,  of  Brooklyn,  was  toast¬ 
master,  and  the  following  stated  toasts  were  responded  to : 
u  The  Value  of  a  Professional  Education,”  Dr.  F.  D.  Weisse, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ;  u  Our  Sister  Profession,” 
Prof.  J.  B.  Stein  ;  u  The  Horse  and  the  Fair  Sex,”  Hon.  Hosea 
B.  Perkins — a  wonderfully  entertaining  orator  of  eighty  years ; 
u  The  Automobile,”  Prof.  Roscoe  R.  Bell,  who  thought  that 
they  do  not  and  will  not  compete  with  the  horse  in  his  true 
sphere  ;  u  The  Horse,”  Prof.  J.  L.  Robertson  ;  u  The  Army 
Veterinarian,”  Dr.  W.  Horace  Hoskins  ;  u  The  Old  Man,”  Dr. 
William  H.  Pendry.  Representatives  of  various  classes  also 
made  short  addresses,  among  them  Drs.  Wm.  Herbert  Lowe,  H. 
D.  Hanson,  Robert  W.  Ellis,  J.  B.  Hopper,  Charles  E.  Clayton, 
W.  B.  E.  Miller,  and  others.  A  cablegram  was  read  from  Prof. 
Liautard,  announcing  that  while  he  was  far  away  his  heart  was 
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right  at  the  banquet  table,  and  many  affectionate  words  were 

spoken  concerning  him,  and  his  health  was  drank  with  eu- 
thusiasin. 


MEDICINE 


M  GILL  UNIVERSITY,  FACULTY  OF  COMPARATIVE 

AND  VETERINARY  SCIENCE. 

The  ^  first  annual  reunion  of  the  alumni  association  of  this 
university  was  held  in  Montreal,  Feb.  ti,  which  was  attended 
by  a  large  number  from  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Dr. 

John  R.  McLaughlin,  of  Massachusetts,  occupied  the  chair  when 

the  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  o’clock.  Dean  McEachran 

being  absent  on  account  of  sickness,  his  address  of  welcome  was 

read  by  Prof.  Baker,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  election  of 

officers  took  place,  resulting  as  follows  :  President,  Dr.  Tolin  M. 

Parker,  Haverhill,  Mass.;  Secretary,  Dr.  D.  Comstock,  Albany, 

n  \;  nXr?Ut,T  Committee— Prof.  M.  C.  Baker,  Montreal  ; 

Df'  Il'llkley>  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  A.  W.  Clement,  Balti- 

n°ne’  Md’iiDTN‘  P'  W-lsh’  Huntingdon,  P.  Q.;  Dr.  Gorham, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

An  adjournment  then  took  place  to  visit  the  new  buildings 
at  the  university,  which  were  a  pleasant  surprise  to  the  older 
a'u"lm-  Tke  evening  was  spent  in  pleasant  reunion  and  dinner 
at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  at  which  forty-five  sat  down  to  a  delioht- 
I  ul  menu.  Dr.  Parker  occupied  the  chair,  and  toasts  were  re- 
sponded  to  as  follows:  “The  Queen,”  the  national  anthem, 

_  God  Save  the  Queen,”  being  sung;  “The  President  of  the 

U  the  “ Star  SPanoled  Banner”  being  sung ; 

McGill  University,”  Dr.  G.  P.  Girdwood  ;  “The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Alumni  Association,”  Dr.  Jno.  R.  McLaughlin;  “The 
Dean,”  Prof.  Wesley  Mills;  “The  Graduates,”  Dr.  C.  T.  Allo- 
Z aq  anTd  I,)r-  Sugden  ;  “  Professors  of  the  Faculty,”  Dr.  Baker  ; 

The  Ladies,  Dr.  Gerald  Dillon.  Numerous  vocal  selections 
were  rendered  by  members,  and  the  opinion  of  all  was  that 

the  reunion  was  delightful  and  the  association  successfully 
launched.  J 


NEWS  AND  ITEMS. 

Wn°  will  take  the  initiative  in  organizing  “The  Veteri¬ 
narians’  Mutual  Benefit  Association  ”  ? 

The  Past  Spring  has  on  the  whole  been  the  best  “  veteri¬ 
nary  season  ”  since  1893.  Secretary  Stewart  says  his  letters 
troin  all  over  the  country  are  very  cheerful  and  encourao-incr. 

o> 
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Dr.  H.  D.  Gill,  of  New  York,  was  one  of  the  veterinarians 
of  both  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  horse  shows. 

“  The  Review  grows  better  with  each  volume,  and  I 
wish  it  continued  success.” — E.  M.  Nighbert ,  Mt.  Sterling ,  III. 

Dr.  Brimhall,  field  veterinarian  to  the  Minnesota  State 
Board  of  Health,  is  spending  considerable  time  in  the  State 
Board  of  Health  bacteriological  laboratory. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Ryder’s  paper  on  u  Examinations  for  Soundness,” 
read  before  the  February  meeting,  of  the  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  of  New  York  County,  was  recently  printed  in  the 
Horse  Fancier. 

I  REGRET  that  there  are  no  other  veterinary  surgeons  of  any 
qualification  on  this  island  whom  I  could  recommend  to  be¬ 
come  subscribers  to  your  excellent  Review. — D.  Thompson , 
AT.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  San  Fernando ,  Trinidad. 

I  TAKE  GREAT  PLEASURE  IN  READING  THE  REVIEW,  for  its 
pages  are  full  of  valuable  material  which  no  veterinarian  can 
afford  to  miss.  I  wish  you  every  success  to  reward  you  for  your 
noble  work. —  James  M.  O'  Reilley,  AT.  D.  C,  Merrill,  Wis. 

Dr.  Ralph  C.  Jenks,  of  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  who  has  for  the 
past  two  years  been  assistant  to  Dr.  Roscoe  R.  Bell,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  has  located  for  practice  at  his  home,  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Walter  Lincoln  Bell,  McGill,  ’97,  as  assistant  to  Dr.  B. 

If  New  York  State  should  do  as  well  next  September  as 
Nebraska  did  last  fall  in  the  matter  of  attendance  upon  the 
A.  V.  M.  A.  (98  per  cent,  of  her  graduates)  there  will  be  a 
mighty  “Jubilee”  in  Gotham.  And  then  the  populous  sea¬ 
board  States  are  yet  to  be  reckoned  upon. 

Dr.  Wm.  Herbert  Lowe,  Treasurer  of  the  American  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medical  Association,  has  been  highly  honorod  at  his 
home  in  Paterson,  N.  J.  After  serving  under  the  city  govern¬ 
ment  for  ten  years,  he  is  unanimously  reelected  to  the  office  of 
City  Veterinarian  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  Every  member  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  (both  Republicans  and  Democrats)  voted 
for  Dr.  Lowe’s  reelection. 

The  Minnesota  Legislature,  recently  adjourned,  has  in¬ 
creased  the  annual  appropriation  for  dealing  with  infectious 
diseases  of  animals  by  $2500.  The  last  legislature  gave  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $3000.  This  makes  a  very  helpful  sort  of  a  compliment 
for  the  veterinary  department  of  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of 
Health  under  Dr.  Reynolds. 

Is  Cryptorchidy  Hereditary? — Dr.  W.  L.  Williams,  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “Among  ‘Items’  in  May  Review  I 
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note  your  remark  regarding  Dr.  Butterfield’s  belief  in  the 
heredity  of  cryptorchidy.  I  enclose  a  clipping  from  Country 
Gentleman ,  contributed  by  me,  in  which  you  '  will  note  I  sup¬ 
port  his  contention  with  some  data.”  1 

Mr.  Carl  W.  Gay,  of  the  senior  class  of  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College,  has  been  elected  to  a  Fellowship  in  Veteri¬ 
nary  Science  for  next  year.  This  fellowship  carries  a  remu¬ 
neration  of.  $400,  the  student  to  take  a  major  and  minor  subject, 
and  is  subject  to  a  demand  on  his  time  for  teaching  to  the 
amount  of  four  university  hours  per  week.  He  will  also  aid 
Prof.  Williams  in  clinical  instruction.  This  college  has  also 
been  granted  a  Scholarship  in  Veterinary  Science  which  will 
be  open  to  freshmen  in  competitive  examination. 

Non  Nobis  Solum. — We  know  some  veterinarians  of  laro-e 
experience  and  keen  observation  wdio  delight  in  detailing  ab¬ 
sorbingly  interesting  cases  in  private  conversation,  and  we  never 
enjoy  one  of  those  pleasant  hours  that  we  do  not  relinquish  it 
with  regret  that  they  stoically  refuse  to  reduce  some  of  such 
valuable  experience  to  Review  manuscript,  that  our  readers 
might  reap  interest  and  profit  therefrom.  George  H.  Berns,  of 
Brooklyn,  is  a  good  example  of  this  class,  and  there  are  hund¬ 
reds,  of  others  all  over  this  country.  They  simply  do  not  ap¬ 
preciate  how  grateful  the  profession  at  large  would  be  for  it,  and 
do  not  heed  the  legend  which  heads  the  Review  department  of 
“  Reports  of  Cases.” 

An  Addition. to  the  Operating  Table.— The  inventive 
brain  of  Prof.  Williams,  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College,  has  evolved  a  device  which  is  best  described  in  his 
own  words,  as  follows :  “  I  have  recently  devised  an  operating 

ambulance  for  transferring  anaesthetized  horses  and  cattle  from 
the  operating  table  to  the  stall  or,  in  good  weather,  to  the  lawn. 
While  heretofore  we  have  been  obliged  to  wait  for  30  minutes 
to  two  or  even  more  hours  before  a  horse  could  be  taken  from 
the  table,  it  is  now  but  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  to  o-et  the 
patient  comfortably  located  in  a  box  stall  or  011  the  green  lawn, 
and  under  these  conditions  the  animal  recovers  more  rapidly 
and  regains  his  feet  more  safely.” 

.  Animal  Homes  in  India. — A  Calcutta  newspaper  just  re¬ 
ceived,  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  workhouse  or 
asylum  for  aged  and  infirm  beasts  and  birds,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  some  thirteen  years  ago  by  a  society  of  influential  Hin- 
It  is  near  the  Sodepur  Station,  about  ten  miles  from  Cal¬ 
cutta,  and  is  under  the  control  of  a  manager,  with  a  staff  of 
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eighty  servants  and  an  experienced  veterinary  surgeon.  In  this 
place  at  present  there  are  979  animal  paupers — 129  bulls,  307 
cows,  1 71  calves,  72  horses,  13  water  buffaloes,  69  sheep,  15 
goats,  1 41  pigeons,  44  cocks  and  hens,  4  cats,  3  monkeys  and  5 
dogs.  The  asylum  is  described  as  being  systematically  and 
mercifully  managed.  The  cows  have  especially  a  good  time  of 
it,  inasmuch  as,  on  festal  occasions,  natives  go  from  far  and 
near  to  decorate  and  worship  them.  The  mysterious  lower 
world  of  animal  life  is  regarded  in  India  with  more  reverence 
and  kindliness  than  among  Christian  people.  The  one  great 
fact  of  abstinence  from  flesh  food  produces  an  extraordinary 
effect  among  Hindu  communities.  A  newly  arrived  European 
walking  in  Poona  or  Baroda  or  Nassick,  or  an)’ such  Brahmanic 
capital,  would  mark  with  wonder  how  the  lower  creatures  have 
understood  and  acted  upon  this  tacit  compact  of  peace.  .  In  the 
densest  portions  of  the  towns  the  monkeys  sit  and  chatter  on 
the  roof  ridges,  the  striped  squirrels  race  up  and  down  the  shop 
poles,  the  green  parrots  fly  screaming  about  the  streets,  the 
doves  perch  and  coo  and  nest  everywhere,  the  flying  foxes  hang 
over  the  most  frequented  wells  and  tanks,  the  mongoose  scurries 
in  and  out  of  the  garden  gates,  the  kites  and  crows  frequent  the 
market  places,  jungle  doves  and  birds  of  all  sorts  forage  boldly 
for  food,  and  at  night  even  the  jackals  steal  impudently  down 
into  the  suburbs. 
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THE  AMERICAN  VETERINARY  “JUBILEE.” 

As  the  time  draws  near  for  the  asembling  of  the  veterin¬ 
ary  hosts  in  New  York  City  the  evidences  multiply  that  the 
final  year  of  the  greatest  century  in  the  history  of  the  world 
will  witness  a  gathering  of  veterinarians  upon  American  soil 
such  as  was  never  known  in  the  comparatively  short  history 
of  veterinary  science  in  this  country.  More  than  half  of  this 
notable  century  had  passed  before  the  birth  of  this  science  • 
indeed  its  nativity  may  be  calculated  from  the  inaugural  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  United  States  Veterinary  Medical  Association  in 
i863,  for  prior  to  that  date  there  was  but  a  handful  of  qualified 
men  scattered  throughout  the  country,  and  the  profession  was 
without  organization.  That  thirty-six  years  could  bring  it  from 
its  helpless  infancy  to  its  large  proportions  of  to-day,  seems  but 
another  illustration  of  that  wonderful  factor  of  American 
character— scientific  progressiveness.  It  is  meet,  therefore 
that  this  auspicious  year  should  record  in  its  annals  that  the 
veterinary  profession  was  in  the  advance  guard  of  the  learned 
sciences,  its  ranks  thick  with  bright  men  willing  and  anxious 
to  do  any  labor  or  undergo  any  sacrifices  that  they  might  add  to 
its  glory  and  its  treasures  of  truths. 

The  Review  is  particularly  jealous  of  the  successful  issue  of 
e  forthcoming  meeting,  not  only  for  the  reasons  recited,  but 
ecause  this  last  meeting  of  the  twentieth  century  occurs  in  the 
same  city  as  the  initial  one  of  the  National  Association,  and 
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hence  the  birthplace  of  the  profession  should  be  the  location 
also  of  its  “  Jubilee.”  In  a  year  of  veterinary  prosperity,  in  the 
heart  of  the  most  populous  veterinary  district  of  the  country, 
surrounded  by  states  with  vigorous  associations  and  with  one  or 
more  veterinarians  on  every  state  and  municipal  health  board, 
as  well  as  those  under  the  patronage  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  to  say  nothing  of  the  army  of  private  practitioners, 
it  is  certainly  not  an  exaggeration  of  imagination  to  anticipate  a 
climax  of  attendance  and  interest  in  the  approaching  meeting. 
And  all  of  them  attracted  by  this  great  sextuple  event : 

The  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  ; 

The  New  York  State  Veterinary  Medical  Society  ; 

The  New  York  County  Veterinary  Medical  Association; 

The  Association  of  Veterinary  Faculties  of  North  America ; 

The  Experiment  Station  Veterinary  Medical  Association  ; 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  American  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege  (Silver  Anniversary). 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  veterinarian  in  the  realm  who  is 
not  interested  in  some  one  or  all  of  these  gatherings,  and  the 
Review  calls  upon  them  to  begin  now  to  make  preparations  to 
lay  aside  all  other  business  for  the  second  week  in  September, 
1899,  and  devote  this  uninterruptedly  to  the  great  “Veteri¬ 
nary  Jubilee.” 

Elsewhere  will  be  found  the  programme  as  far  as  completed, 
and  we  print  it  thus  in  full  in  the  hope  that  its  tempting  con¬ 
tents  will  induce  all  those  who  can  possibly  leave  their  homes 
and  businesses  to  come  to  Gotham  and  join  their  brethren  in 
the  great  feast  of  reason  and  round  of  pleasure. 

THE  TUBERCULOSIS  AWAKENING. 

Although  those  whose  special  facilities  for  study  and  conclu¬ 
sion  entitles  them  to  be  classed  as  authorities  positively  and 
persistently  proclaim  that  the  milk  and  flesh  of  cattle  are  the 
most  prolific  sources  of  infection  to  the  human  subject  of  the 
scourge  consumption,  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  ever  and 
anon  being  discounted  by  certain  medical  men  and  the  press 
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jmder  the  cry  of  « scare.”  But  the  facts  are  so  well  estab¬ 
lished  that  new  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  are  con¬ 
stantly  coming  to  view,  and  it  will  not  down.  No  amount  of 
ga  ery  ta  k  about  veterinarians  looking  for  jobs  will  discredit 
the  fact  that  delicate  constitutions  are  taking  into  their  vital 
systems  daily  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  that  it  finding  a  con- 
genial  habitat  there  will  develop  into  consumption,  which  saps 
the  h  e  of  the  host  and  makes  of  him  a  new  focus  of  infection. 

e  Review  discredits  as  thoroughly  as  the  lay  press  the 
proposition  to  inaugurate  a  “  scare,”  but  it  as  thoroughly  stands 
for  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  situation,  without  cov- 
enng  up  the  real  facts  by  sarcastic  ridicule  and  political  bun- 
comb.  _  We  welcome,  therefore,  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
as  pelted  by  the  action  of  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  who  has 

lhat  611  t0  Publlc  sentiment  in  declaring  by  statute  enactment 
that  all  cattle  coming  into  that  State  shall  first  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  infallible  tuberculin  test.  His  action  has  drawn 
earnes  attention  to  the  subject,  the  lay  press  has  gone  deeply 

!”  °  !?  ma“er>  and  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  measures 

taken,  the  public  will  be  educated  along  lines  that  can  but 
eventually  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  veterinary  profession, 
ice  the  situation  is  fermented  by  unassailable  facts,  substan- 
tiated  by  incontrovertible  proofs. 

We  adjure  our  friends  of  the  profession  in  this  crisis  to  stick 
s  eadily  to  scientific  facts,  avoiding  the  emotional  phase  of  the 
situation,  and  when  the  subject  again  assumes  its  normal 
aspect,  the  lines  will  have  been  tightened  on  the  monster  which 
they  have  been  so  long  combatting. 

In  this  connection,  we  refer  our  readers  to  a  long  article 

elsewhere  on  the  methods  of  control  of  the  disease  in  the  vari- 
ous  States  of  the  Union. 


he  Editors  solicit  contributions  to  the  department  of 
eports  of  Cases,”  believing  implicitly  that  through  such  a 
medium  a  great  deal  of  practical  knowledge  can  be  imparted  to 
a'1  readers-  We  have  made  inquiry  of  a  number  of  subscrib- 
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ers,  and  without  exception  they  testify  to  the  value  of  such 
material  and  assert  that  they  never  fail  to  read  every  line  of  it 
with  deep  interest.  We  make  a  note  of  the  fact  that  not  one 
who  thus  commends  it  ever  contributed  a  line  towards  its  en¬ 
hancement,  yet  they  were  men  of  large  experience,  coming  in 
contact  daily  with  cases  which  would  make  the  department 
fairly  sparkle  with  added  brightness.  Each  subscriber  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  make  this 'the  forum  of  practical  discussion. 

The  method  of  administering  wood  charcoal  in  acute  gas¬ 
tric  and  duodenal  indigestion  by  first  depriving  it  of  its  residual 
gas  by  heat,  as  advocated  by  Dr.  Goubeaud  before  the  New 
York  County  V.  M.  Association,  is  proving  very  efficient  in 
practice  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  veterinarians. 

The  Coeorado  Anti-Docking  Daw. — The  following  is  the 
text  of  the  bill  recently  passed  by  the  Colorado  Legislature  : 

Section  i.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  dock 
the  tail  of  any  horse  within  the  State  of  Colorado,  or  to  procure  the 
same  to  be  docked,  or  to  import  or  bring  into  this  State  any  docked 
horse,  or  horses,  or  to  drive,  work,  use,  race,  or  deal  in  any  unregis¬ 
tered  docked  horse,  or  horses,  within  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Sec.  2.  Within  90  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  every  owner  or 
user  of  any  docked  horse  within  the  State  of  Colorado  shall  register  his 
or  her  docked  horse  or  horses,  by  filing  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk 
and  recorder  of  the  county  in  which  such  docked  horse,  or  horses,  may 
then  be  kept,  a  certificate,  which  certificate  shall  contain  the  name  or 
names  of  the  owner,  together  with  his  or  her  post  office  address,  a  full 
description  of  the  color,  age,  size  and  the  use  made  of  such  docked 
horse,  or  horses  ;  which  certificate  shall  be  signed  by  the  owner  or  his  or 
her  agent.  The  county  clerk  shall  number  such  certificates  consecu¬ 
tively  and  record  the  same  in  a  book  or  register  to  be  kept  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  only,  and  shall  receive  as  a  fee  for  the  recording  of  such  certificate 
the  sum  of  fifty  cents. 

Sec.  3.  The  driving,  working,  keeping,  racing,  or  using  of  any  un¬ 
registered  docked  horse  or  horses  after  ninety  days  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  shall  be  deemed  prima  faeie  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  party 
driving,  working,  keeping,  racing  or  using  such  unregistered  docked 
horse  or  horses,  docked  the  tail  of  such  horse  or  horses. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  in  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  in  county  jail  not 
less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  ninety  days  for  each  offence,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 


PNEUMONIA  IN  THE  HORSE. 
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ORIGINAL  ARTICLES. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  PNEUMONIA  IN 
THE  HORSE.— LIGNIERE’S  OBSERVATIONS. 

Translated  by  Adolph  Eichorn,  Assistant  House  Surgeon,  Hos¬ 
pital  Department  of  American  Veterinary  College. 

Read  before  the  June  Meeting  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association  of  New  York 

County. 


Tigniere  maintained  for  a  long  time  that  the  bacteria  of 
Schutz  and  the  streptococcus  of  strangles  were  identical.  So 
that  clinically  it  is  impossible  to  identify  infectious  pneumonia 
from  strangles.  The  first  often  affects  horses  which. have  been 
cured  from  strangles,  but  pneumonia  in  most  instances  secures 
immunity  to  strangles.  „  In  other  cases  Ligniere  noticed  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  bacteria  of  Schutz  in  complete  hepatised  lungs  in 
horses  which  had  died  from  a  typical  epizootic  pneumonia. 
This  caused  a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  an  unknown  mi¬ 
crobe,  giving  rise  to  different  pneumonias,  where  the  bacteria 
°f  Schutz  is  absent.  After  many  difficult  trials  to  isolate  them, 
Ligniere  found  the  microbe  of  influenza.  He  found  it  in 
pleuntis,  pleuro-  pneumonia,  infectious  pneumonia,  influenza, 
glandular  pneumonia,  broncho-pneumonia,  etc.  This  may  ex¬ 
plain  the  fact  that  there  are  cases  of  pneumonia  which  for  a 

short  while  show  all  the  symptoms  of  influenza,  without  com¬ 
plications. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  produce  by  experiment  the 
typical  symptoms  of  pneumonia.  Intrapulmonic  or  thoracic 
injections  would  not  give  any  results,  as  in  this  way  numerous 
other  microbes  could  produce  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  task, 
therefore,  is  not  so  easy,  as  the  course  of  different  pneumonias 
is  not  the  same  in  every  case.  He  soon  succeeded  in  producing 
a  nicely  hepatised  lung,  in  the  rabbit,  by  an  injection  in  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh.  A  subcutaneous  injection  in  the  horse 
produces  a  characteristic  pleurisy  ;  for  the  appearance  of  pneu¬ 
monia  other  circumstances  are  necessary,  which  shall  be  studied 
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later.  Example  :  June  5,  1897,  an  old  draught  horse  received 
a  subcutaneous  injection  of  ^  c.c.  of  the  culture  ;  June  6,  large 
oedematous  swelling  at  the  place  of  injection  ;  temperature  39.7  C. 
Mucous  membrane  normal.  On  evening  of  June  8  symptoms 
of  pleurisy ;  death  occurred  on  June  9  at  2  p.  m.  The  immedi¬ 
ate  post-mortem  showed  the  small  intestines  in  some  places 
hypersemic  ;  the  other  part  of  the  intestines  normal  or  slightly 
reddened  ;  the  thoracic  cavity  contained  5  to  6  litres  of  cloudy 
fluid  ;  pleura  highly  inflamed,  lungs  congested,  otherwise  noth¬ 
ing  of  note.  The  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  culture  was 
performed  with  all  possible  care.  The  exudate  in  the  thoracic 
cavity  contained,  besides  numerous  examples  of  the  injected 
bacilli,  m^ny  streptococci  of  strangles.  This  proves  how  easily 
the  streptococcus  of  strangles  grows  and  multiplies  in  a  body 
weakened  by  kokko  bacilli.  This  revelation  also  gives  the  key 
to  the  etiology. 

Infectious  pneumonia  is  the  result  of  the  bacilli  of  influenza; 
the  localization  in  the  lungs  is  especially  produced  by  a  co¬ 
operation  of  the  streptococci  of  strangles.  The  former  prepares 
the  field,  and  then  the  latter,  which  is  spread  all  over,  finds  an 
easy  opportunity  to  attack  the  subject.  As  soon  as  the  strepto¬ 
coccus  begins  its  activity  the  typical  kokko  baccilli  clears  the 
field.  The  following  may  confirm  this  :  By  an  inoculation  of 
weak  kokko  bacilli,  together  with  streptococci,  in  the  perito¬ 
neum  of  the  guinea-pig,  the  latter  is  only  found  at  the  post¬ 
mortem.  By  making  a  culture  in  beef-tea  of  the  same  amount 
of  Eigniere’s  kokko  bacilli  and  pyogenic  or  strangular  strepto¬ 
cocci,  it  becomes  after  the  lapse  of  24  hours  a  rich  streptococci 
culture.  By  incubating  the  kokko  bacilli  into  a  four-  or  five- 
day-old  culture,  containing  pyogenic  or  strangular  streptococci, 
which  has  been  passed  through  a  Chamberland  filter,  the  beef- 
tea  remains  clear  and  the  kokko  bacilli  do  not  multiply.  Con¬ 
trary  to  this  the  streptococci  grow  and  multiply  very  rapidly,  in 
a  filtered  culture  of  kokko  bacilli.  Eigniere  found  the  kokko 
bacilli  in  every  kind  of  pneumonia,  all  of  which  proves  that 
a  single  appearance  of  a  case  of  pneumonia  does  not  exclude  its 
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contagious  character.  A  prophylactic  injection  of  a  weakened 
culture  of  Eigniere  s  kokko  bacilli  would  protect  the  animals 
not  only  from  influenza,  but  also  from  the  different  forms  of 
pneumonia,  The  sick  animals  would  have  to  receive  an  anti-* 

typhoid  and  at  the  same  time  an  efficacious  serum  against  the 
streptococci. 

The  appearance  of  single  cases  of  pneumonia  is  due  to 
kokko  bacilli,  but  whether  there  are  other  causes  of  pneumonia 
is  questionable  but  not  excluded.  In  the  meanwhile  Iyigniere 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe  influenza  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Ar¬ 
gentine,  and  in  the  Pampas.  His  inoculation  experiments  up 
to  that  time  had  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  lack  of 
young  horses  for  his  purposes,  but  here  there  were  enough  at 
his  disposal  and  he  succeeded  in  producing  all  the  natural 
types  of  typhoid  fever  of  the  horse.  The  gastro-intestinal  form 
through  an  intravenal  inoculation  of  c.c.  culture,  succeeded 
m  producing  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  nervous  affections,  ophthal¬ 
mia,  icterus  and  pneumonia.  From  natural  diseases  he  could 
make  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  several  c.c.  of  blood  of  the 
sick  or  dead  horse  with  impunity.  One  must  have  a  clear  idea, 
as  Iyigniere  says,  that  the  Schutz’s  ovoid  bacteria  is  a  strepto¬ 
coccus,  which  had  been  seen  in  1874  by  Friedberger,  then  by 
Dieckerhoff,  Mendelsohn,  Perroncito,  Brazzola  and  Eustig ;  bet¬ 
ter  observed  by  Delamotte,  Chantemesse,  Violet  and  Gal  tier. 
The  last  authorities  have  described  the  Schutz  microbe  in  its 
true  aspect,  without,  however,  identifying  it  with  that  of  the 
German  observer  and  call  the  Schutz’s  infectious  pneumonia 
‘  ‘  pneumo-enterite  fes  four  rages .” 

Every  form  of  pneumonia  is  of  typhoid  origin — or,  better 
stated,  they  are  u  pasteurellas.”  But  how  shall  we  explain  the 
clinical  differences  which  have  been  justly  observed  and  differ¬ 
entiated  by  the  practitioner  ? 

The  kokko  bacillus,  as  all  the  pasteurellas,  acts  on  the  system 
in  different  ways — at  times  with  great  virulence  ;  it  penetrates 
all  the  tissues  5  in  other  cases  the  infection  remains  local,  mostly 
in  the  intestinal  tract,  acting  with  its  toxine,  which  gives  an 
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opportunity  to  the  development  of  other  microbes.  In  the  last 
case  the  bacilli  may  remain  in  the  organism  for  a  long  time  or 
may  soon  disappear.  The  secondary  microbes  can  make  use  of 
the  weakened  organism,  multiplying  rapidly  and  producing 
death.  This  is  often  the  course  in  pneumonia  ;  the  clinical 
picture  depends  on  the  changing  relations  of  the  kokko  bacilli 
and  streptococci.  If  the  kokko  bacillus  affects  the  system  with 
great  virulence,  so  that  it  impresses  its  mark  on  the  disease,  in 
spite  of  the  addition  of  streptococci,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  case 
of  typhoid  pneumonia  (influenza  complicated  with  pneumonia). 
The  specific  bacilli  can  have  a  passing  and  less  intensive 
part  to  play,  which  allows  the  streptococci  to  produce  its  special 
lesions  and  symptoms.  Consequently  the  observer  is  correct  in 
making  the  symptomatological  discriminations.  All  pneumonias 
are  due  to  microbes.  There  are  for  pneumonia,  just  the  same 
as  for  other  diseases,  predisposing  causes,  as  overwork,  cold, 
heat,  etc.,  but  when  pneumonia  makes  its  appearance  this  is  then 
due  to  the  microbes. 

The  following  example  should  prove  what  has  already  been 
said :  In  a  big  stable  several  horses  show  slight  swellings  of 
the  extremities,  impaired  appetite  ;  they  are  dull,  conjunctiva 
swollen,  temperature  39  C.  Shortly  afterward,  three  of  them 
become  affected  with  pneumonia.  The  symptoms  are  of  typ¬ 
ical  infectious  pneumonia,  and  not  of  influenza,  the  affected 
animals  being  four  years  of  age,  one  of  which  died  after  three 
days.  Post-mortem  showed  dark  blood,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys 
tender,  and  strong  hepatization  of  the  right  lung.  The  culture 
of  the  lung  contains  only  the  streptococci  of,  Schutz  ;  the  one 
of  the  kidneys  streptococci  and  coli  bacilli.  Kokko  bacilli  were 
only  detected  by  the  inoculation  in  guinea-pigs,  of  which  one 
died  from  pneumouia  eight  days  after  the  inoculation.  Some 
time  afterward  another  horse  became  affected,  showing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  symptoms :  Temperature  41  C.,  dullness,  eyes  half 
closed,  lachrymation,  mucous  membrane  dark,  small  pulse  and 
no  localization  in  the  lungs,  extremities  slightly  swollen. 
Convalescence  began  five  to  six  days  after  the  appearance  of 
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the  disease.  These  are  every-day  observations,  which  may  be 
made  by  any  practitioner. 

According  to  bacteriology,  pneumonia  can  be  divided  into 
three  kinds  : 

(i)  In  which  the  kokko  bacilli  work  alone  and  are  easilv 

found. 


(2)  The  effect  of  the  streptococci  is  already  significant 
but  not  yet  general.  It  is  difficult  to  find  the  specific  microbe. 

#  (3)  ^le  streptococci  has  penetrated  the  blood  and  tissues. 
It  is  impossible  to  find  the  specific  microbe. 

Diseases  produced  by  experimental  inoculations  of  kokko 
bacilli  have  often  terminated  in  streptococci  pneumonia,  which 
is  done  by  placing  a  small  collodion  sack  containing  kokko 
bacilli  into  the  abdomen  of  a  rabbit  ;  the  result  is  a  streptococci 

pneumonia.  This  experiment  in  horses  will  be  performed  in  a 
short  while. 


After  all  this,  one  may  be  disposed  to  remark  that  pneu¬ 
monia  is  typhoid  fever  of  the  horse,  with  localization  in  the  or¬ 
gans  of  the  thoiacic  cavity,  but  this  would  not  be  correct,  as  all 
the  characteristics  of  typhoid  fever  are  not  present. 

One  should  talk  of  it  as  pasteurella.  To  this  new  apprehen¬ 
sion  one  may  oppose  that  typhus  of  the  horse  is  far  more 
infectious  than  the  pneumonias.  Really  all  the  pneumonias  are 
•contagious,  and  if  this  is  less  than  in  the  typhoid  form  it  is  due  , 
to  the  higher  virulency  of  the  microbes  in  the  latter.  Often  one 
may  notice  the  enzootic  form  of  pneumonia  when  in  a  stable, 
most  of  the  animals  becoming  affected.  It  may  be  that  the  strep¬ 
tococci  obtain  higher  pathogenic  properties  by  passing  through 
different  passages  of  the  animal’s  body. 

The  specific  kokko  bacilli  produce  only  a  relative  and  not 
an  absolute  immunity.  Horses  may  become  affected  several 
tunes  from  pneumonia.  The  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  produce 
immunity  through  weakened  cultures  is  sure.  Tigniere  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  yet  to  verify  the  practical  inocula¬ 
tions  as  he  succeeded  with  it  in  the  pasteurella  of  cattle. 

Most  of  the  experiments  were  done  by  the  veterinarian 
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Valtee,  who  inoculated  5007  horses  of  the  Cab  Company,  which 
had  been  bought  from  October  4,  1897,  until  May  12,  1898.  All 
odd  numbers  received  two  inoculations,  the  evens  not  being  in¬ 
oculated.  Five  died  on  account  of  the  culture  being  too  strong. 
Until  October  31,  1898,  of  the  horses  which  were  very  liable  to 
become  affected  by  all  the  different  diseases,  254  died  of  lung 
affections,  among  them  96  inoculated  and  158  not  inoculated. 
Uigniere’s  absence  and  the  difficulty  of  the  case,  may  explain 
the  little  success.  Still,  there  are  effective  results  from  the  in¬ 
oculated  ones,  which  are  in  the  relation  of  3:2,  and  we  may 
hope  that  Uigniere,  with  his  immense  diligence,  will  correct 
the  committed  faults,  and,  above  all,  establish  the  correct  doses 
of  the  culture  for  preventive  inoculations. 

CORNSTALK  DISEASES. 

By  A.  Bostrom,  D.  V.  S.,  Minden,  Neb. 

Read  before  the  Nebraska  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  February  21,  1899. 


I  call  your  attention  to  a  few  facts  concerning  that  inex¬ 
haustible  subject — “  Cornstalk  disease.” 

The  cornstalk  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  as  an  agent 
which  sometimes  seems  to  be  incompatible  with  animal  life  ;  yet 
thousands  of  horses  and  cattle  are  turned  out  to  feed  upon  it 
every  year,  and  if  anything  happens  to  interfere  with  the  natural 
laws  which  govern  the  health  and  life  of  the  animals,  the  corn¬ 
stalk  is  held  responsible  for  it ;  and  the  question  is,  “  What  is 
the  matter  with  the  stalks?  ” 

Before  trying  to  answer  this  question,  let  us  consider  the 
corn-plant  in  detail.  I  believe  that  the  corn-plant  is  subject  to 
the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  vegetable  kingdom.  We 
plant  the  seed,  it  germinates  and  grows  ;  we  cultivate  it,  and  it 
gets  ripe  ;  we  take  care  of  the  seeds,  and  the  stalk  is  left  in  the 
field  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  is  subject  to  diseases  like  other 
members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  both  animal  and  vegetable 
parasites  may  affect  its  growth,  of  which  the  vegetable  parasites 
are  the  most  important  group,  including  such  pests  as  :  Smut , 
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caused  by  the  fungus  ustilago  carbo  and  the  ustilago  mavdis  ; 
rust,  of  which  the  most  important  is  puccinia  maydis,  and  ergot, 
a  fungoid  disease  not  only  affecting  the  rye  plant  but  many 
other  species  of  gramina,  such  as  corn,  wheat,  etc. 

About  the  time  of  maturity,  the  most  tender  leaves  of  the 
plant  begin  to  fall  off  upon  the  ground  and  there  they  become 
covered  with  small  fungi,  of  the  genus  penicellium,^aspergillus, 
mucor,  ascophora,  etc. 

Small  sideshoots,  developing  only  rudimentary  ears,  die  early, 
and  m  going  through  the  process  of  decay  contain  innumerable 
numbers  of  the  above  named  fungi.  Now,  this  is  the  actual 
condition  of  the  corn-plant  as  near  as  I  can  describe  it. 

Burrill,  Billings,  and  others  say  that  they  have  discovered  a 
germ  that  is  the  cause  of  the  cornstalk  disease.  Others  say  that 
the  cornstalk  contains  so  much  saltpetre,  when  grown  in  certain 
places,  that  the  animals  eating  it  die  of  saltpetre  poisoning. 

Now,  after  considering  the  various  conditions  of  the  corn- 
plant,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the  other  plants  for 
comparison. 

Clover  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  several  fungi,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  the  peronospora  trifolium,  which  exerts  its  ir¬ 
ritating  action  directly  upon  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  or  which  produces  the  formation  of  a  toxic  substance 
which  acts  particularly  upon  the  liver  and  the  brain,  producing 
what  is  known  as  clover  disease. 

Straw  of  wheat  and  oats  when  damp  and  going  through  a 
mouldy  change  are  affected  by  various  fungi,  such  as  :  Tilfetia, 
caries,  puccinia,  graminis,  etc.,  causing  derangement  of  the  in¬ 
testinal  and  urinary  organs,  followed  by  paralysis  and  death. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  cornstalks  are  sometimes  affected 
by  various  fungi,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  the  fungi 
on  clover  produce  clover  disease,  the  fungi  on  cornstalks  are  the 
cause  of  the  so-called  cornstalk  disease.  I  have  seen  both  horses 
and  cattle  die  from  eating  straw  covered  with  fungi.  I  have 
seen  hogs  die  from  the  effect  of  mouldy  flour.  I  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  with  the  so-called  cerebritis  or  encephalifis, 
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described  in  our  veterinary  publications  as  being  caused  by 
wormy  and  mouldy  corn,  and  I  believe  that  all  these  conditions, 
the  cornstalk  disease  included,  are  cases  of  fungus  poisoning. 
Cornstalks  may  be  the  cause  of  other  conditions  which  fre¬ 
quently  result  in  death.  Sometimes  cornstalks  are  cut  up  and 
fed  to  cattle  and  horses  in  July  and  August,  when  grass  in  the 
pasture  is  insufficient,  and,  when  fed  fresh  and  in  limited 
amounts,  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  -  any  bad  results  there¬ 
from  ;  but  when  the  stalks  have  been  cut  at  this  time  of  the 
year  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  field  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
long  enough  to  allow  the  development  of  an  active  process  of 
fermentation,  and  then  fed,  I  have  seen  the  most  serious  disease 
with  death  following  in  one-half  to  two  hours  of  acute  tympanites 
or  metonsm.  If  seen  in  time  the  animal  can  be  relieved  by  tap¬ 
ping,  when  after  the  escape  of  the  gas  the  animal  gets  well  in  a 
very  short  time.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  other  germ  except 
the  bacteria  of  fermentation  could  be  the  cause  of  the  production 
of  this  gas,  and  the  fact  that  the  tapping  and  the  escape  of  the 
gas  left  the  animal  well  in  such  a  short  time  is  proof  enough  that 
this  is  not  a  pathogenic  bacterial  disease.  Acute  indigestion 
and  gastritis,  with  or  without  engorgement,  with  metastasis  to 
the  brain  through  reflex  nervous  action,  is  a  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  stalk  fields,  and  I  believe  that  neither  the  Burrill-Billings 
bacillus  nor  saltpetre  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Both  horses  and  cattle  are  liable  to  overload  themselves  if 
allowed  to  have  free  access  to  the  stalkfields,  especially  when 
first  turned  into  the  field  ;  cases  of  engorgement  of  this  kind 
are  often  followed  by  paralysis  and  death,  especially  in  cows. 
Now,  regarding  saltpetre  poisoning,  the  question  is  :  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  corn-plant  can  absorb  such  an  abnormal  amount 
of  saltpetre,  even  if  the  ground  upon  which  it  grows  should 
happen  to  be  very  rich  in  saltpetre  ?  The  statistics  of  chemical 
analysis  of  the  composition  of  various  plants  are  regarded  as 
facts  by  which  we  can  determine  the  amount  of  the  various 
kinds  of  food,  and  in  what  proportion  they  should  be  supplied, 
in  order  to  get  a  certain  result. 
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If  it  is  a  fact  that  the  cornstalk,  or  any  other  plant,  growing 
under  natural  conditions,  is  of  such  nature  that  it  is  a  good 
wholesome  plant  when  grown  in  a  certain  place,  but  a  poison¬ 
ous  one  if  grown  in  another,  simply  because  that  place  hap¬ 
pened  to  contain  too  much  of  one  of  the  natural  ingredients  of 
that  plant,  then  the  figures  of  chemical  analysis  are  very  un¬ 
reliable. 

Now,  we  have  seen  that  the  cornstalk  may  be  the  cause  of  acute 
tympanites ,  indigestion ,  gastritis  and  fungus  poisoning ,  simply 
because  it  is  often  eaten  in  excessive  quantity  or  in  bad  quality. 
Straw,  hay,  grain  and  flour,  fed  in  the  same  condition,  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  result.  But,  it  is  a  fact  that,  while  we  generally 
take  care  of  and  save  all  other  plants  used  for  animal  food,  the 
cornstalk  is  left  in  the  field  to  take  care  of  itself,  under  the 
influence  of  all  kinds  of  winds  and  weather.  The  dry  stalks 
which  stand  there  in  defiance  of  all  the  elements  of  nature  have 
become  a  mass  of  woody  fibres  good  for  nothing  except  to  cause 
indigestion. 

The  most  tender  parts,  such  as  leaves  and  sideshoots,  fall 
upon  the  ground,  there  to  go  through  the  process  of  decay,  the 
ultimate  process  of  reduction  to  its  original  state — dust.  These 
rotten  parts  are  generally  eaten  by  the  young  stock,  going 
through  the  active  process  of  dentition,  in  preference  to  the 
other  parts,  which  require  active  mastication,  and  the  young 
animal  which  has  eaten  almost  nothing  but  these  decaying 
mouldy  parts  dies  of  fungus  poisoning ;  the  older  stock  more 
frequently  die  from  indigestion. 

Early  in  the  fall  I  think  there  is  some  nutriment  in  the 
stalks,  and  there  is  generally  some  corn  left  in  the  field,  and  I 
believe  that  if  cattle  and  horses  are  allowed  to  eat  a  limited 
amount  at  a  time,  they  will  do  well  on  it,  provided  that  the  or¬ 
gans  of  digestion  are  in  good  order  when  this  sudden  change  of 
diet  takes  place.  Mild  cases  of  fungus  poisoning  we  frequently 
notice  as  toxic  polyuria,  caused  by  mouldy  feed.  As  an  accessory 
cause  in  the  development  of  the  diseases  now  spoken  of,  I  will 
particularly  mention  cold .  Cold  acts  as  a  debilitant  if  long  con- 
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tinned  or  severe  ;  it  weakens  the  circulation,  especially  that  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  causes  internal  congestion,  and  directly 
lowers  all  the  vital  energies. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  of 
all  the  disease-producing  causes,  there  is  no  single  factor  which 
has  so  much  influence  as  the  quality  of  the  food,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  cornstalk  disease,  as  well  as  many  other  diseases, 
is  the  result  of  the  violation  or  nonapplication  of  the  rules  of 
hygiene. 

All  plants  intended  for  animal  food  should  be  cut  when  they 
are  ripe,  dried  and  saved  properly  ;  water  should  be  pure,  plenty 
of  it,  and  accessible  at  all  times,  salt  at  least  twice  a  week  ;  good 
shelter  and  plenty  of  bedding.  When  this  is  observed,  disease 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

TRISMUS. 

By  Joseph  Peaskett,  D.  V.  S.,  Nashvieee,  Tenn. 

Read  before  the  Tennessee  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 


I  feel  that  I  am  making  an  error  at  the  outset  of  this  paper 
in  choosing  for  the  caption  of  it  the  term  trismus.  The  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  asked  “What’s  in  a  name?”  and  the  assertion 
made  that  “  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,” 
and  we  would  be  led  to  believe  from  this  that  names  as  a  rule 
are  immaterial,  and  have  not  much  significance  attached  to 
them.  I  have  chosen  the  term  trismus  for  it,  because  the  pa¬ 
thological  process  which  we  term  trismus  is  one  of  the  charac¬ 
teristic  indications  of  this  disease.  While  it  is  invariably 
present,  still  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  one  of  many 
symptoms,  and  that  it  is  always  associated  with  others,  in  the 
trouble  of  which  I  speak.  A  careful  search  through  all  the 
veterinary  literature  at  my  command  has  failed  to  reveal  the 
slightest  mention  of  such  a  disease  as  the  one  I  am  about  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  description  of.  Consequently  the  effort  I  present  to 
you  is  drawn  entirely  from  a  rather  imperfect  memory  of  such 
cases  as  I  have  seen,  and  for  this  reason  I  trust  that  its  errors 
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and  imperfections  will  meet  with  the  consideration  at  your  hands 
which  should  alwrays  be  extended  to  one  in  such  a  position. 
Before  entering  on  a  description  of  this  disease,  I  wish  very  em¬ 
phatically  to  impress  on  my  hearers  the  point  that  I  have  not 
written  on  this  subject  with  the  idea  that  I  am  in  any  way  spe¬ 
cially  fitted  or  competent  to  do  so.  I  have  not  carried  out  any 
original  investigations,  neither  have  I  made  any  special  study  of 
the  trouble,  and  my  only  object  in  presenting  it  is  to  learn  the 
views  of  the  other  members  as  to  the  pathology,  treatment,  etc., 
and  see  if  they  coincide  with  my  own. 

In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  this  disease  I  believe  it  to  be 
indigenous  to  the  Southern  States,  as  I  have  never  witnessed  it 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  country.  I  was  connected  with  the 
hospital  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  McGill  University  for 
four  years,  and  never  saw  a  case  of  it  while  there,  and  were  it  at 
all  common  in  the  Northern  or  Hastern  States,  the  progressive 
veterinarians  at  those  sections  would  have  shed  more  light  on 
the  subject  than  seems  to  illuminate  it  at  present. 

It  seems  to  be  much  more  prevalent  during  the  summer 
months  and  is  seen  most  frequently  in  extremely  hot  weather. 
However,  I  have  seen  one  or  two  cases  during  cold  weather, 
but  these  do  not  seem  to  be  of  such  an  aggravated  form  and  are 
more  amenable  to  treatment.  In  attempting  to  present  a  theory 
as  to  the  pathology  of,  or  as  to  the  cause  for  this  trouble,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to-know  how  to  begin  and  can  only  surmise  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  give  you  my  theories  for  what  they  are  worth.  I  have 
thought  it  probable  that  it  wras  connected  in  some  indirect 
way  with  some  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  That  the 
central  nervous  system  is  responsible  for  the  direct  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  trouble  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt,  but 
the  confusing  part  is  as  to  how  these  organs  become  affected. 
In  the  majority  of  the  cases  I  have  seen  there  has  been  a  history 
of  indigestion  just  previous  to  the  attack  and  I  had  thought  that 
the  perverted  functions  of  these  organs  had  in  some  manner 
generated  a  poisonous  principle,  be  it  toxine,  ptomaine,  or 
digestive  ferment,  and  that  the  resorption  of  this  into  the  system 
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had  affected  the  nerve  centres  in  the  manner  I  am  about  to 
describe.  But  other  cases  I  have  seen  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  we  must  look  to  something  else  as  the  causative  factor.  I 
have  frequently  seen  it  follow  as  a  result  of  over-exertion,  as, 
for  instance,  a  fatiguing  drive  on  a  hot  day,  especially  if  the 
animal  has  been  laid  up  for  a  few  days  and  is  soft  and  unfit  for 
such  labors.  Again,  I  have  seen  two  or  three  typical  cases  in 
which  I  could  ascribe  the  cause  to  nothing  else  but  fretting 
and  nervousness.  Two,  I  remember,  were  brought  about  by 
separating  mares  from  their  offspring  and  the  animals  being  of  a 
highly  nervous  temperament  (both  thoroughbred),  the  worrying 
and  excitement  in  a  few  hours  brought  on  a  typical  case  of  this 
disease.  Another  case  developed  during  a  difficult  and  pro¬ 
tracted  obstetrical  case,  which  required  two  or  three  hours  time 
and  considerable  traction  to  relieve,  and  during  this  time  the 
mare  developed  trismus, which  rapidly  went  on  to  a  fatal  termina¬ 
tion.  And  again  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  I  was  utterly  at 
sea  in  finding  any  cause,  as  the  animals  were  either  at  pasture 
or  would  develop  the  disease  while  pursuing  their  daily  work, 
and  in  both  cases  surrounded  by  apparently  the  same  conditions 
as  they  had  been  for  several  weeks. 

I  will  now  attempt  to  describe  the  symptoms  as  they  have 
presented  themselves  to  me  and  as  correctly  as  my  memory  will 
permit.  In  some  respects  this  disease  quite  closely  resembles 
tetanus  and  might  be  considered  as  a  pseudo  form  of  that  dis¬ 
ease.  But  there  are  several  distinctive  differences,  and  though 
it  is  nearly  always  called  u  lockjaw  ”  by  the  laity,  it  is  never 
mistaken  for  true  tetanus  by  a  qualified  veterinarian.  I  have 
never  seen  a  case  until  after  the  disease  had  made  some  progress, 
but  according  to  reports  the  first  symptom  noticed  is  a  general 
uneasiness,  which  manifests  itself  by  restlessness,  and  is  quickly 
followed  by  a  profuse  perspiration.  Almost  from  the  first  tris¬ 
mus  is  present  to  such  a  pronounced  degree  that  severe  muscu¬ 
lar  efforts  are  unable  to  prize  the  jaws  apart.  Sometimes  a 
careless  owner’s  first  intimation  that  anything  is  wrong  is  that 
after  a  hard  drive  on  a  hot  day  he  is  unable  to  get  the  bit  out  of 
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the  horse’s,  mouth  when  he  drives  in  the  stable.  That  peculiar 
clonic  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  commonly  known  as  u  thumps  ” 
is  frequently  present  to  a  marked  degree,  but  I  have  known  nu¬ 
merous  cases  in  which  it  was  entirely  absent.  The  pulse  is 

accelerated,  and  the  temperature  elevated  sometimes  as  much  as 
seven  or  eight  degrees. 

Unless  the  merciful  intervention  of  the  vis  medicatrix  na- 
tui-a,  or  the  efforts  of  the  attending  veterinarian  have  produced 
some  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  described,  these  are  quickly 
followed  by  more  serious  ones.  The  uneasiness  and  excitement 
increases,  and  manifests  itself  by  a  desire  to  keep  constantly  on 
the  move  in  the  limits  of  the  area  in  which  the  animal  is  con¬ 
fined.  It  never  assumes  a  recumbent  posture,  keeping  stub¬ 
bornly  on  its  feet,  and  only  goes  down  when  too  exhausted  to 
stand  any  longer,  and  as  a  rule  never  rises  again.  In  addition  to 
the  contraction  of  the  masseter  and  other  muscles  of  mastication, 
we  now  notice  that  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  in  a 
state  of  tonic  spasm.  This  is  usually  more  particularly  notice¬ 
able  in  those  of  the  hind  extremities,  but  its  general  effect  is 
best  shown  in  the  gait  of  the  animal.  It  moves  around  almost 
as  if  his  legs  had  been  replaced  by  stilts,  and  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  all  the  joints  in  his  limbs  were  anchylosed.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  is  a  peculiar  stumbling,  jerking  gait,  and  I  have 
seen  it  to  such  a  pronounced  degree  that  were  it  not  for  the  loss 
of  flexion  in  the  hocks,  the  jerking  of  the  hind  limbs  might  be 
mistaken  for  an  exaggerated  case  of  stringhalt.  The  perspira¬ 
tion  streams  from  every  pore,  and  the  breathing,  especially 
those  cases  in  which  the  diaphragm  is  involved,  becomes 
quick  and  laborious.  There  seems  to  be  an  uncontrollable  de¬ 
sire  for  the  animal  to  keep  in  motion,  and  even  if  he  be  hal¬ 
tered  up  the  limbs  seem  automatically  to  keep  up  the  inco- 
ordinated  movements  of  which  I  have  spoken.  The  sudation 
and  dyspnoea  increase,  and  the  animal,  with  distended  nostrils 
and  streaming  with  perspiration,  stands  a  picture  of  agony  and 
distress  until  death  relieves  him  of  his  suffering. 

In  those  cases  in  which  recovery  takes  place  the  restlessness 
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subsides  almost  as  quickly  as  it  appeared,  the  jaws  relax,  and  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  the  animal  is  eating  and  is 
apparently  as  well  as  ever. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  malady  I  might  say  that 
my  efforts  in  that  direction  have  not  been  attended  with  any 
startling  degree  of  success.  A  line  of  treatment  which  I  have 
considered  efficacious  in  one  case,  and  which  has  been  followed 
by  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  has  proved  itself  of  no  value  in 
ameliorating  the  symptoms  of  the  next.  Whether  the  treat¬ 
ment  produced  the  result  in  the  first  case,  or  whether  recovery 
took  place  in  spite  of  the  treatment,  is  still  a  disputed  point 
in  my  mind.  On  account  of  the  extreme  trismus  always  present 
oral  medication  cannot  be  resorted  to,  and  we  have  to  rely  on 
the  subcutaneous,  intravenous,  or  rectal  methods  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  our  drugs.  If  I  reach  the  patient  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease,  I  have  usually  resorted  to  venesection  and  the  . 
abstraction  of  six  or  eight  quarts  of  blood  from  the  jugular,  as 
the  first  step  in  the  treatment.  Afterwards  the  hypodermic  ad¬ 
ministration  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  five  grains,  repeated  if  nec¬ 
essary  after  one  or  two  hours,  has  seemed  to  give  better  results 
in  my  hands  than  anything  else.  To  quiet  the  extreme  rest¬ 
lessness  I  have  also  used  fl.  ext.  cannabis  ind.  hypodermically, 
with  sometimes  fair  results  and  sometimes  no  results  at  all. 
Eserine  and  pilocarpine,  to  relax  the  muscular  spasms,  have 

4 

also  had  a  trial  at  my  hands,  as  has  also  the  intravenous  injec¬ 
tion  of  barium  chloride.  But  none  of  these  have  produced  the 
results  hoped  for,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
some  cases  the  physiological  effect  of  any  drug  or  all  drugs  is 
entirely  wanting,  whilst  in  others  its  administration  is  followed 
by  the  happiest  results.  I  have  thought  for  some  time  that  the 
next  case  I  had  I  would  try  the  effect  of  producing  general 
amesthesia,  and  see  if  it  would  produce  any  permanent  effect 
on  the  contracted  muscles.  However,  Dr.  W.  C.  Rayen,  of  this 
city,  tells  me  he  once  tried  it  with  no  beneficial  results.  The 
best  results  I  have  obtained  have  been  from  phlebotomy,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  hypodermic  administration  of  morphia,  but  my 
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best  results  have  not  been  eminently  satisfactory  either  to  my¬ 
self  or  to  the  owner  of  the  patient. 

The  duration  of  the  trouble  is  from  two  or  three  hours  to 
fifteen  or  twenty,  though  as  a  rule  if  the  animal  shows  no  sign 
of  improvement  after  the  first  few  hours  have  elapsed,  I  always 
consider  the  prognosis  a  grave  one,  especially  if  the  owner  has 
trusted  the  patient’s  future  destiny  to  my  tender  mercies.  I 
usually  give  an  unfavorable  prognosis  if  the  case  is  an  aggra¬ 
vated  one  and  no  improvement  has  followed  the  usual  remedies, 
or  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  animal  gets  steadily  worse  in  spite 
of  everything  that  has  been  done. 

<  1  have  lleld  one  or  two  post-mortems,  but  failed  to  find  any¬ 
thing  more  abnormal  than  a  slight  congestion  of  the  intestines 
and  also  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  ;  though  I  must  admit 

the  autopsies  were  not  as  carefully  performed  as  they  might 
have  been. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  the  discussion  this  paper  will  ex- 
cite  will  throw  light  on  this  rather  peculiar  disease,  and  will  be 
the  means  of  disseminating  some  much-needed  knowledge 
among  my  brother  practitioners  ancf  myself.  I  know  that  all 
of  the  members  present  must  have  seen  similar  cases,  and  if  they 
will  give  their  experience  with  it,  unfavorable  and  disastrous 
even  though  it  be,  as  freely  and  unreservedly  as  I  have,  I  trust 
that  all  of  us  will  feel  ourselves  benefited  by  having  had  this 
subject  brought  before  us  for  our  consideration. 

TUBERCULOSIS.* 

By  L.  A.  Merillat,  V.  S.,  Chicago,  III., 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Tuberculosis  of  the  Chicago  Veterinary  Society. 

The  limited  time  assigned  me  does  not  admit  of  any  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  tuberculosis  of  domestic  animals.  It 
will  be  simply  my  aim  as  Chairman  of  the  Tuberculosis  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Chicago  Veterinary  Society  to  mention,  in  a  few 

*  An  address  delivered  at  the  organization  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis. 
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words,  the  function  of  the  veterinarian  as  an  active  member  of 
such  a  society  as  is  being  born  here  to-night :  a  society  that  un¬ 
dertakes  the  herculean  task  of  exterminating  tuberculosis  from 
the  human  family. 

When  it  was  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  human  and 
bovine  tuberculosis  are  identical  the  veterinarian  at  once  be¬ 
came  a  more  potent  factor  as  a  public  sanitarian,  and  especially 
since  tuberculosis  was  added  to  the  other  numerous  diseases 
that  are  directly  transmitted  from  the  lower  animals  to  man  the 
veterinary  profession  has  never  for  one  moment  relaxed  its  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  campaign  of  extermination.  We  have  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  important  duty  of  striking  directly  at  the 
cause  or  at  least  the  purveyor  of  diseases,  not  only  in  the  case 
of  tuberculosis,  but  also  many  other  diseases  and  conditions  of 
milk-  and  meat-producing  animals. 

And  now  that  a  movement  is  on  foot  in  Chicago  to  wage  war 
against  tuberculosis  we,  the  members  of  the  veterinary  profes¬ 
sion,  are  here,  prepared  to  shoulder  that  share  of  the  burden 
which  belongs  to  us,  namely,  the  control  of  the  sale  of  tuber¬ 
culous  products — milk  and  meat — with  the’  ultimate  aim  of 
exterminating  tuberculosis  from  the  animals  which  produce 
them. 

From  the  very  onset  this  soeiety  will  doubtless  endeavor  to 
exhaust  every  means  and  utilize  every  known  weapon  at  its 
command  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  and  in  doing  so  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  matter  of  regulating  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
tuberculous  infection  will  receive  early  consideration.  In  this 
I  refer  to  the  dairies  and  the  milk  supply  of  our  city.  Tuber¬ 
culous  meat,  unless  eaten  raw  or  too  rare,  is  not  such  a  danger¬ 
ous  product,  but  milk  and  butter  being  consumed  in  a  raw  state 
are  now  recognized  as  among  the  chief  conductors  of  tuberculo¬ 
sis  from  the  domestic  animal  to  man  by  the  best  authorities  of 
this  country  and  Europe,  and  as  it  has  already  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  tuberculosis  is  very  prevalent  among  the  dairies 
supplying  the  city  with  milk,  it  is  our  duty  to  recommend  steps 
for  the  control  of  the  sale  of  their  infected  products. 
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Unlike  other  large  cities  and  even  smaller  ones  Chicago  has 
never  agitated  the  matter  and  nothing  has  ever  been  done  to 
better  the  condition  of  our  milk  supply.  In  this  connection  as 
members  of  this  society  the  duties  of  the  veterinarian  are  plain. 
It  will  fall  to  our  lot  to  present,  for  your  consideration  and  dis¬ 
cussion,  sensible  and  practical  methods  of  dairy  inspection  ; 
methods  which  will  result  in  the  most  good  and  will  work  the 
least  inconvenience  and  loss  both  to  the  consumers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  of  milk,  and  at  the  same  time  be  the  least  expensive  to 
the  public. 

The  task  of  purifying  the  enormous  milk  supply  of  Chicago 
would,  on  casual  notice,  seem  an  equally  enormous  and  expen¬ 
sive  undertaking,  but  that  this  is  not  the  case  is  exemplified  in 
the  experience  of  other  cities  where  the  sale  of  tuberculous  milk 
is  actually  controlled  at  very  little  public  expense.  Minne¬ 
apolis  is  probably  the  pioneer  in  this  work  and  Chicago  could 
do  no  better  than  profit  by  their  experience.  This  I  mention 
to  show  the  feasibility  of  cutting  off  one  channel  by  which  the 
human  body  becomes  infected  with  tuberculosis. 

Now  a  few  words  on  the  extermination  of  tuberculosis  from 
the  domestic  animals,  which  is  a  more  difficult  proposition  than 
regulating  the  milk  supply.  To  attain  this  end  is  quite  as  diffi¬ 
cult  as  in  the  case  of  human  tuberculosis  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  ground  the  veterinarian  gains  through  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  infected  subjects,  which  of  course  the  human  sanitarian 
can  never  enforce.  It  is,  however,  safe  to  predict  that  human 
tuberculosis  will  exist  as  long  as  bovine  tuberculosis  exists  and 
vice  versa ,  and  that  one  can  never  be  exterminated  without  the 
other.  Taws  must  be  enacted,  appropriations  must  be  obtained, 
sanitary  and  other  measures  branching  in  many  directions  must 
be  adopted,  the  public  must  be  educated  as  to  their  needs  and 
their  danger,  and  finally  many  points  of  vital  importance  must 
yet  be  decided  by  the  researching  contingent  of  the  medical  and 
veterinary  professions. 

The  slaughter  of  all  diseased  animals,  the  disinfection  of 
their  habitats,  together  with  the  establishment  of  strict  quaran- 
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tine  against  diseased  animals,  would  in  due  time  accomplish  the 
desired  results.  But  the  enforcement  of  such  radical  measures, 
with  the  opposition  they  would  meet,  is  nothing  short  of  an 
impossibility.  It  will  be  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  long,  tedious 
campaign  of  education  with  literature  such  as  this  society  in¬ 
tends  to  distribute.  The  owners  of  tuberculous  herds  must  be 
shown  the  fallacy  of  harboring  diseased  animals.  They  must 
be  taught  that  the  adoption  of  certain  sanitary  measures,  easily 
within  their  reach,  will  eventually  result  in  the  elimination  of 
tuberculosis  as  well  as  other  diseases  from  their  farms  and  dai¬ 
ries.  The  process  will  be  slow  but  sure  and  at  least  profitable 
to  them. 

In  this  campaign  the  veterinarian  meets  with  the  same  bar¬ 
rier  as  the  medical  profession  in  that  the  owners  of  livestock  do 
not  recognize  their  danger.  Acute  contagious  diseases  which 
abort  or  kill  rapidly  arouses  them,  but  slow,  chronic  and  occult 
conditions,  such  as  tuberculosis,  do  not  awaken  the  least  fear. 

The  work  will  therefore  be  complicated  and  tedious,  and 
the  Chicago  Veterinary  Society  directs  me  to  offer  this  new  asso¬ 
ciation  its  earnest  and  energetic  collaboration. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  present  the  following  summary  of 
the  points  we  are  prepared  to  demonstrate,  and  upon  which  we 
wish  to  act  : — 

1.  That  the  tuberculin  test  for  bovine  tuberculosis  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  reliable  to  be  practical. 

2.  That  the  sale  of  milk  from  tuberculous  cows  should  be 
absolutely  prohibited,  and  that  the  apparent  absence  of  tuber¬ 
culous  processes  in  a  cow’s  mammae  is  not  an  assurance  of  non- 
infectious  milk. 

3.  That  tuberculosis  is  raging  among  the  dairies  supplying 
Chicago  with  milk,  and  that  the  population  of  Chicago  is  being 
infected  with  tuberculosis  through  its  milk  supply. 

4.  That  a  proper  veterinary  inspection  of  the  dairies  will 
eventually  result  in  purifying  the  supply,  and  that  such  inspec¬ 
tion  can  be  conducted  at  very  small  public  expense. 

5.  That  the  work  should  be  directly  under  the  control 
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of  the  City  Health  Commissioner,  who  in  turn  should  collab¬ 
orate  with  the  State  officers  in  their  efforts  to  exterminate  the 
disease. 


“  CORNS.” 


By  Theodore  A.  Keller,  D.  V.  S.,  New  York  City, 

Read  before  the  June  Meeting  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association  of  New  York 

County. 


A  few  remarks  concerning  this  trouble  of  the  horse’s  foot 
will  probably  be  useful  to  some  of  the  members  present. 

Corns  generally  make  their  appearance  in  the  inner  heel, 
within  the  bar  and  crust  at  or  near  their  junction.  We  find  that 
a  great  number  of  horses  are  afflicted  in  this  way  ;  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  an  imperfect  system  of  shoeing  has  more  to  do  with 
the  production  of  corns  than  anything  else. 

In  their  acute  stage  corns  generally  cause  some  degree  of 
tenderness,  though  not  amounting  to  actual  lameness.  If  not 
attended  to  at  this  period,  the  horse  soon  becomes  lame  ;  and 
when  the  shoe  is  removed  for  examination,  the  horny  matter  in 
the  pafts  described  will  be  found,  upon  scraping  off  the  exterior 
surface,  of  a  dark  red  color,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  length  of  time  it  has  existed,  or  rather  to  the  degree 
of  injury  the  sensitive  parts  have  sustained.  If  the  shoe  be  not 
removed  at  this  stage,  its  continued  pressure  on  the  tender  parts, 
or  corn,  will  at  length  cause  pus  to  form,  which,  finding  no  vent 
beneath,  ascends  to  the  coronet,  where  it  breaks  out.  Even 
this  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  tread,  or  blow  from  the  other 
foot,  while  the  real  cause  is  lost  sight  of. 

In  the  treatment  of  corns  in  their  recent  state,  or  before  sup¬ 
puration  has  taken  place,  the  method  generally  adopted  is  to 
pare  out  the  red  parts,  or  what  is  termed  the  corn,  and  so  con¬ 
trive  the  shoe  that,  when  applied  to  the  foot,  it  may  have  no 
bearing  on  the  tender  part.  This  in  slight  cases  generally 
affords  temporary  relief,  and  enables  the  horse  to  go  to  work 
again  ;  but  in  a  short  time,  however,  the  horse’s  weight  causes 
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the  shoe  to  again  come  in  contact  with  the  heel,  and  the  inflam¬ 
mation  and  lameness  of  course  return. 

The  only  effectual  mode  of  taking  off  pressure  from  the  heel 

is  by  means  of  the  bar-shoe,  and  this  can  only  be  applied  where 

the  frog  is  sufficiently  prominent  and  firm  to  receive  its  pressure. 

For  should  the  frog  be  considerably  lower  than  the  heels  (viz., 

less  prominent),  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  bar-shoe  cannot 

bear  upon  it,  and  will  therefore  be  useless.  The  only  thing  to 

be  done  in  this  case  is  to  pare  away  the  crust  of  the  tender  heel, 

so  that  the  heel  of  the  common  shoe  may  not  rest  upon  it.  I 

am  aware  that  the  original  cause  of  corns  is  often  a  natural 

weakness  of  the  inner  heel,  or  want  of  sufficient  strength  in  the 

horn  to  protect  the  sensitive  parts  from  pressure  of  the  shoe. 

We  have  frequently  seen  the  plan  of  cutting  away  the  horn  (in 

corns)  followed  with  success,  on  account  of  the  temporary  relief 

it  affords ;  such  a  plan,  however,  is  deceitful,  and  dictated  by 

too  shallow  an  idea  of  the  complaint,  for  though  it  gives  for  the 

time  some  relief  from  the  pain  when  existing,  still  it  leaves 

what  may  be  termed  an  increased  disposition  to  it,  because  it 

deprives  the  sensitive  parts  of  the  protection  of  which  they 

already  stood  so  much  in  need  ;  and  it  is  from  this  mode  of 

treatment  solely  that  some  horses  are  so  frequently,  and  indeed 

almost  always,  affected.  The  best  plan,  therefore,  is  to  apply 

a  bar-shoe,  as  this  affords  more  ample  means  of  throwing  the 

pressure  off  the  affected  parts ;  no  excision  of  the  horn  ought  to 

be  resorted  to,  unless  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  suppuration 

has  taken  place.  If  no  horn  is  to  be  pared  away  in  corns,  what, 

I  would  ask,  is  to  be  done  in  circumstances  where  the  bar-shoe 

cannot  be  employed — that  is,  where  the  frog  is  much  “  lower” 

* 

than  the  heels,  or  too  rotten  and  tender  to  bear  pressure? 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  corns  are  often  rendered  invet¬ 
erate  by  trusting  to  such  ineffectual  means  ;  for  the  owner,  find¬ 
ing  his  horse  relieved,  sets  off,  perhaps,  on  a  journey  ;  the  shoe 
soon  bears  down  upon  the  heel  again,  and  the  bruise  or  corn  is 
much  aggravated  ;  by  dint  of  spur  and  whip,  however,  the  horse 
is  compelled  to  go  on  ;  and  when  he  arrives  at  the  end  of  the 
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stage,  so  high  a  degree  of  inflammation  wtll  perhaps  have  taken 
place  that  suppuration  cannot  be  prevented. 

While  a  horse  is  worked,  the  shoe  should  be  frequently  ex¬ 
amined  ;  and  whenever  the  heel  appears  to  be  so  near  the  dis¬ 
eased  part  as  to  be  in  danger  of  bearing  on  it,  it  should  be 
immediately  removed,  and  some  more  horn  pared  away,  so  as  to 
have  a  considerable  vacancy  between  the  heel  of  the  hoof  and 
the  heel  of  the  shoe,  for  even  if  a  bar-shoe  be  applied,  the  horn 

will  in  time  grow  down,  so  as  to  be  in  contact  with  the  heel  of 
the  shoe. 

fl^he  above  is  supposed  to  be  about  all  that  is  required  for 
corns,  but  will  it  cure  corns?  In  some  cases  it  will,  in  some  it 
will  not.  It  will  not  cure  necrosis  of  cartilage  nor  necrosis  of 
the  os  pedis,  neither  will  it  prevent  lameness  from  ossification 
of  the  cartilages  and  the  inflammation  accompanying  it.  These 
and  other  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  heels,  falsely  called 
corns,  must  be  treated  by  more  radical  measures. 


MEAT  AND  MILK  INSPECTION. 

B\  H.  F.  Palmer,  V.  S.,  Brooklyn,  Mich. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Michigan  Veterinary  Medical  Association  at  the  recent  meeting 

*at  Lansing. 


Gucn  d  the  food  of  the  people  and  you  guard  their  health .” 

We,  as  a  nation,  have  just  passed  through  a  struggle  that 
has  cost  the  lives  of  many  of  her  brave  sons,  and  out  of  that 
struggle  has  grown  a  controversy  in  regard  to  the  food  of  its 
army.  “Embalmed  beef,”  “rotten  beef,”  are  the  words  upon 
the  lips  of  many.  We  view  these  published  statements  and  re¬ 
cord  the  word  “awful,”  and  at  times  are  inclined  to  dethrone 
our  own  beloved  secretary  of  war,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
allow  a  food  to  be  given  to  our  own  family — yes,  and  to  our 
own  children,  that  for  the  number  of  deadly  bacteria  contained 
the  Cuban  beef  would  be  a  sickly  comparison. 

\\  e  wonder  and  abhor  at  the  death  rate  of  our  wars  and 

think  it  is  something  terrible  ;  but  we  rest  content  and  each 

1  •  * 
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year  see  more  deaths  from  drinking  tuberculous  milk  than  if 
to-day  England  and  our  own  country  should  be  engaged  in  a 
deadly  warfare. 

No  arguments  are  needed  at  this  time  and  before  such  a 
gathering  to  show  that  inspection  is  necessary  and  will  save 
many  lives  each  year,  but  the  main  questions  with  which  we 
are  concerned  are,  u  Who  shall  inspect  ?  How  shall  we  in¬ 
spect  ?  ” 

The  people  of  the  United  States  use  more  meat  per  capita 
than  any  other  country  save  Australia,  this  being  a  section 
where  meat  is  cheap  and  abundant.  Inasmuch  as  this  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  our  principal  articles  of  diet,  it  should  be  inspected. 
In  1 88 1  our  pork  was  prohibited  entrance  into  Germany,  France 
and  the  principal  European  countries,  because  it  was  thought 
to  be  infected  with  trichinae.  In  1881  congress  directed  the 
secretary  of  agriculture  to  inspect,  previous  to  slaughter,  all 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  the  carcasses  of  which  were  intended 
for  interstate  or  foreign  trade.  To-day  all  the  beef  sent  to 
Europe,  and  a  greater  part  of  all  pork  and  meat  products  is  in¬ 
spected.  To-day  we  send  pure,  wholesome  meat  to  feed  for¬ 
eigners,  while  we  are  eating  the  uninspected,  germ-laden  pro¬ 
ducts. 

The  bureau  of  animal  industry  is  doing  a  grand  work  along 
the  inspection  line,  but  as  yet  a  lack  of  sufficient  means  cuts 
short  some  contemplated  work.  This  bureau  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  some  fourteen  years,  and  we  can  partially  realize  the 
scope  of  its  work  by  glancing  at  its  last  yearly  report. 

Meat  inspection  was  in  operation  in  135  abattoirs  located  in 
thirty-five  cities.  Our  fifty-one  million  animals  were  inspected, 
of  which  the  inspectors  rejected  many  thousand  carcasses. 
They  sent  out  enough  tuberculin  to  test  50,000  head  of  cattle, 
and  gave  half  a  million  doses  of  vaccine,  reducing  mortality  on 
this  disease  from  fifteen  to  one  per  cent.  They  have  given  to 
the  hog-raising  section  of  our  country  a  great  boom  in  the  serum 
treatment  of  hog  cholera  whereby  80  per  cent,  of  affected  ani¬ 
mals  can  be  saved.  Helped  the  cattle  industry  by  working  up 
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a  harmless  dip  for  cattle  whereby  the  tick  of  Texas  fever  can 
be  destroyed. 

Of  course  all  this  work  necessitated  the  outlay  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  but  here  is  one  forcible  illustration  of  a  penny  spent 
is  a  dollar  saved.  With  an  average  cost  of  less  than  one  cent 
apiece  for  inspection,  who  can  value  the  saving  to  the  people? 
Many  lives  were  thus  saved,  to  say  nothing  of  the  suffering  and 
distress  that  was  greatly  decreased. 

W  e  demand  that  the  meat  sent  to  foreign  countries  shall  be 
inspected  ;  while  we — yes,  you  and  I,  are  compelled  to  eat  the 
uninspected  meat.  There  are  many  inconsiderate  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  butchers  who  stand  ready  to  buy  that  which  cannot  be 
put  on  the  foreign  market,  and  prepare  it  for  the  home  market ; 
and  they  will  do  that  thing  just  as  long  as  there  is  no  one  ap¬ 
pointed  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  condemned  meat  is  put 
in  the  tank  with  the  offal  and  made  into  fertilizer. 

The  immediate  charge  of  inspection  is  given  to  those  veteri¬ 
narians  who  have  entered  the  service  by  a  competitive  examina¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  proven,  the  persons  obtained  from  such 
examination,  one  of  the  requirements  of  which  is  that  they  must 
be  graduates  of  a  regularly  recognized  veterinary  college,  are 
more  competent  and  efficient  than  non-professional  men.  The 
inspectors  were  placed  in  the  classified  service  in  1894. 

There  are  certain  diseases  among  animals  that  render  the 
flesh  positively  dangerous  to  use  as  food — such  as  anthrax,  sep¬ 
tic  conditions,  malignant  oedema,  and  foot  and  mouth  diseases. 
Others  may  not  be  positively  dangerous,  but  should  be  used 
with  suspicion,  as  tuberculosis,  actinomycosis,  Texas  fever, 
swine  plague,  and  any  disease  that  causes  a  rise  of  temperature. 
Others  although  not  dangerous  to  use  as  food  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  very  loathsome,  as  those  that  are  drowned,  smothered, 
the  unborn,  females  in  parturient  state,  and  flesh,  containing 
parasites. 

All  animals  should  be  inspected  previous  to  slaughter,  as 
many  conditions  are  there  found  that  would  not  be  detected  in 
the  carcass.  Fever,  fatigue,  exhaustion,  starvation  and  excite- 
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ment  can  be  readily  detected  on  ante-mortem  examination  and 
they  all  affect  the  quality  of  the  meat. 

Education  is  a  great  factor  in  inspectors’  work.  Those  who 
never  see  the  flesh  prepared  for  food  would  be  horrified  to  view 
certain  parts  that  are  perfectly  wholesome. 

A  man  may  think  there  is  no  harm  in  the  consumption  of 
tuberculous  milk  or  meat,  as  no  case  can  be  directly  proven 
where  such  milk  or  meat  caused  the  disease  in  the  human.  In 
this  case  they  will  not  accept  circumstantial  evidence  but  those 
same  persons  would  be  the  twelfth  man  of  a  jury  willing  to  incar¬ 
cerate  a  man  at  Jackson  the  rest  of  his  natura  llife  on  circumstan¬ 
tial  evidence  alone,  and  that  no  stronger  in  one  case  than  another. 
Experiment  has  shown  that  pigs  fed  on  tuberculosus  milk  will 
contract  the  disease,  and  can  we  think  the  human  family  are 
less  susceptible  to  such  diseases  than  our  friend — the  hog  ? 

Milk  is  another  important  factor  in  the  food  supply  of  our 
people.  Some  of  us  may  be  vegetarians  and  refrain  from  the 
use  of  meat,  but  all  of  us  got  our  start  in  life  by  that  one  factor 
milk,  this  being  the  only  product  of  nature  that  combines  all 
elements  requisite  to  a  healthy  condition.  Milk  is  the  natural 
food  of  all  infants  and  invalids.  Being  consumed  at  that  period 
of  life  when  the  body  is  so  susceptible  to  disease,  how  careful 
ought  we  to  be  to  see  that  our  milk  supply  is  pure  and  whole¬ 
some. 

Milk  is  the  most  universal  product  in  use.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  would  take  a  tank  twenty-five  feet  high  and  covering  oue 
acre  to  hold  the  supply  used  by  our  people  in  one  single  year. 

Previous  to  the  year  1870  milk  was  not  known  to  carry  the 

» 

germs  of  disease,  but  it  is  now  proven  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  milk  is  one  of  the  disseminators  of  disease.  The 
temperature  just  below  the  body  temperature,  the  most  natural 
one  at  which  milk  is  kept,  is  the  temperature  best  suited  for  the 
growth  and  multiplication  of  germs.  Normal  milk  from  a 
healthy  cow  is  free  from  bacteria,  but  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  infection  may  take  place.  The  animal  itself,  the  hands 
of  the  milker,  and  the  dust  of  the  stable  are  each  liable  to  share 
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its  quota  of  germs  with  the  innocent  milk  that  is  being  prepared 
for  food. 

If  milk  could  be  obtained  perfectly  free  from  bacteria,  its 
keeping  properties  and  its  high. value  as  food  would  be  assured 
but  when  we  think  of  miliions  of  these  germs  in  every  gallon  of 
commercial  milk,  any  one  of  which  may  find  a  lodging  place  in 
our  system,  and  cause  our  death,  should  we  not  be  a  little  care¬ 
ful  of  the  kind  of  germ  we  are  devouring  ? 

The  milk  standard  is  set  at  the  following  figures  by  this 
state :  Twelve  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  total  solids,  3  per  cent 
of  butter  fat,  specific  gravity  between  1.029  and  1.033.  Specific 
gravity  of  skimmed  milk  should  be  from  1.032  to  1.037,  and 
may  be  sold  from  cans  plainly  labeled  “Skimmed  Milk.” 

However,  at  this  time  we  are  not  as  much  concerned  about 
the  per  cent,  of  butter  fat,  whether  we  are  buying  the  milk 
first  drawn  from  the  udder  and  letting  the  calf  have  the  last 
and  best,  and  whether  the  milk  supply  is  drawn  from  a  herd  of 
pure  bred  Jerseys  or  just  grade  cows,  but  we  are  more  concerned 
about  the  method  of  handling  that  milk,  the  healthiness  of  the 
animal  producing  it,  and  whether  or  no  the  man  who  milked 
that  cow  had  any  disease  that  could  be  transmitted  to  our  family 
by  means  of  that  milk. 

Tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  cholera  infantum,  diphtheria 
and  scarlet  fever  are  some  of  the  dangers  lurking  in  commercial 
milk.  These  dangers  are  perhaps  greater  in  the  use  of  milk 
than  meat,  for  milk  is  commonly  used  in  the  raw  state  while 
many  of  the  germs  of  meat  are  killed  by  the  cooking  of  that 
meat.  It  is  said  that  cholera  infantum  or  milk  diarrhoea  causes 
one-fourth  the  deaths  of  all  infants,  while  one-fifth  of  the  in¬ 
fants  are  victims  of  tuberculosus  milk.  Is  not  this  then  a  strong 
plea  for  universal  inspection  of  milk  ?* 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  sit  down  and  outline  ideal  conditions 
for  the  handling  of  milk,  but  the  commercial  aspect  hinders  the 
carrying  out  of  such  an  ideal.  When  we  consider  that  the  milk, 
coming  as  it  does  in  sharp  competition  with  uninspected  milk, 
and  must  be  sold  for  a  few  cents  a  quart,  we  can  realize  why  so 
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much  of  our  milk  is  uninspected.  Educate  the  consumer  and 
he  will  be  willing  to  pay  the  few  added  cents  to  each  quart  of 
milk  in  return  for  receiving  pure,  wholesome  and  inspected 
milk. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  the  way  inspection  of  both  milk 
and  meat  could  be  bettered.  Certainly  the  United  States  and 
each  State  should  work  in  unison,  so  that  there  may  be  a  strict 
uniformity  of  laws.  All  meat  should  receive  the  inspector’s 
stamp  before  it  comes  to  the  consumer,  even  to  that  piece. dealt 
out  by  the  one-horse  wagon  that  calls  at  your  door.  Perhaps 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  with  the  great  number  of  slaugh¬ 
tering  establishments  as  at  present,  but  I  should  concentrate 
these  establishments  and  have  municipal  abattoirs.  There  the 
small  butcher  who  uses  but  one  or  two  carcasses  a  week  may 
have  all  the  advantages  of  killing  floor,  cooling  room  and  in¬ 
spector’s  stamp,  as  the  dealer  who  uses  his  eight  or  ten  a  day. 
Inasmuch  as  inspection  adds  to  the  selling  value  of  meat,  the 
owner  of  those  carcasses  should  pay  the  added  cost  of  inspection. 

All  milk  dealt  out  should  also  be  inspected.  This  does  not 
mean  the  milk  alone,  but  the  inspection  of  that  milk  should  be¬ 
gin  with  the  animal  that  produces  it.  She  should  be  free  from 
disease,  in  a  thrifty  condition,  kept  in  clean,  well-ventilated 
quarters  and  fed  on  pure,  wholesome  food.  Ensilage,  decaying 
vegetable  matter  and  various  other  things  are  known  to  give  a 
taint  to  milk.  All  things  used  about  the  milk  and  milk  room 
should  be  scrupulously  clean.  Attendants  should  be  free  from 
communicable  diseases.  If  the  milk  when  first  drawn  is  Pas- 
teurized  or  heated  to  167  degrees  F.  and  kept  there  forty  min¬ 
utes  by  live  steam  and  then  at  once  bottled  ready  for  the  con¬ 
sumer,  many  of  the  deadly  germs  will  be  destroyed  and  no  harm 
done  to  constituents  of  milk.  Abandon  the  old  form  of  milk 
ticket,  so  that  one  day  it  will  not  be  handled  by  a  scarlet  fever 
patient,  and  the  next  by  a  person  just  in  the  right  condition  to 
help  the  growth  of  the  few  germs  adhering  to  that  same  ticket. 

Inasmuch  as  the  health  of  our  domestic  animals  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  the  health  of  our  people,  I  would  say,  place 
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a  veterinary  surgeon  on  every  State  Board  of  Health.  The 
people  need  to  be  educated  to  know  what  veterinary  science  is 
doing  and  can  do  for  them  to  better  the  sanitary  condition.  A 
virulent  disease  transmissible  to  man  breaks  out  among  our 
domestic  animals.  It  is  at  once  recognized  by  the  competent 
veterinarian,  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  and  who  can  tell  the  number  of  lives  saved  by  his 
timely  work. 

Education  is  the  keynote  in  all  this  work.  Educate  the 
butcher,  the  consumer,  the  meat  dealer  and  the  dairyman,  and 
you  add  one  item  to  universal  inspection.  Give  to  the  dairy 
schools  of  our  country  your  hearty  support,  and  the  day  will 
soon  come  when  we  can  eat  a  piece  of  meat  or  drink  a  glass  of 
milk  and  have  no  fear  of  consuming  deadly  germs. 

REPORTS  OF  CASES. 

“  Careful  observation  makes  a  skillful  practitioner,  but  his  skill  dies  with  him.  By 
recording  his  observations ,  he  adds  to  the  knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  assists  by  his 
facts  in  building  up  the  solid  edifice  of  pathological  science.  ’  ’ 

SORE  MOUTH  IN  CATTEE. 

By  A.  E.  Metzger,  M.  D.  C.,  Clyde,  O. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Fulstow’s  paper  on  this  subject  in  June  num¬ 
ber  of  Review  I  will  state  that  I  experienced  an  outbreak  of 
the  same  disease  in  the  vicinity  of  Clyde,  O.  The  first  symp¬ 
toms  manifested  were  those  of  sore  mouth,  profuse  flow  of 
saliva  and  inability  to  eat  anything  unless  forced  back  under 
the  molars,  when  they  ate  readily.  Dropping  off  in  the  flow  of 
milk  was  another  early  symptom,  in  some  instances  being 
totally  suppressed.  The  udder  in  some  cases  took  on  a  red 
and  in  others  a  purple  appearance.  The  same  irritable  con¬ 
dition  of  the  mucous  membranes  seemed  to  exist  throughout 
the  body.  There  was  a  flow  of  mucus  from  the  eyes  and  nos¬ 
trils,  in  most  cases  tinged  with  blood.  The  bowels  were  invari¬ 
ably  constipated,  faeces  hard  and  covered  with  a  bloody  mucus. 
The^  lameness  developed  usually  in  from  two  to  five  days  after 
the  foregoing  symptoms  were  noticed.  There  was  no  percep¬ 
tible  swelling  of  the  limbs,  but  the  feet  were  hot  and  slight 
pressure  between  the  digits  caused  excruciating  pain.  My 
treatment  was  principally  local  and  consisted  in  a  creolin  wash 
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to  remove  the  foetid  stench,  a  powder  composed  of  hydrastis 
and  potassium  chlorate,  together  with  a  mild  laxative  of  soda 
sulphate.  Recovery  invariably  followed  in  from  seven  to  ten 
days,  although  the  lameness  was  present  for  a  much  longer 
time,  often  lasting  three  or  four  weeks. 

Like  the  Doctor,  I  was  at  first  guarded  in  my  diagnosis, 
thinking  they  had  eaten  some  poisonous  weed,  but  later  it  be¬ 
came  a  marked  epidemic  ;  whole  herds  were  sometimes  affected, 
while  in  others  only  one  or  two  would  show  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  while  one  cow  in  particular  developed  the  disease  in  a 
severe  form  that  had  been  stabled  continually,  fed  on  hay  and 
grain,  with  no  chance  for  contagion  from  other  cattle  or  from 
pastures  ;  later  several  cases  developed  in  different  herds  of 
hogs,  all  manifesting  the  same  symptoms,  viz.  :  sore  mouth,  dis¬ 
charge  of  mucus  from  eyes  and  nose,  together  with  lameness, 
several  of  them  having  to  be  killed  because  of  the  hoofs  slough¬ 
ing  off.  '  11 

After  this  experience,  I  pronounced  it  epizootic  aphtha,  or 

,  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Possibly  I  may  be  wrong,  but  the 
symptoms  are  very  much  the  same. 

Like  the  Doctor,  it  is  information  I  am  after,  and  if  any 
other  brother  has  had  a  like  experience  I  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  hear  from  him. 


VESICULAR  SKIN  ERUPTIONS  IN  THE  DOG. 

By  Francis  Abele,  V.  S.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Was  to  called  only  fox  terrier  bitch,  highly  bred,  very  tender 
skinned.  Owner  had  three  or  four,  all  matured.  Was  living 
at  the  beach.  Bitch  had  vesicular  eruptions  on  face  and  front 
feet,  most  severe  between  toes  and  about  eyes,  evidently  the 
places  she  could  rub  most.  Did  not  have  the  old  scurfy  ap¬ 
pearance  of  mange,  nor  the  inflamed  appearance  of  eczema,  but 
simply  minute  vesicles  just  as  close  as  they  could  be  grouped. 
It  looked  like  a  typical  case  of  ivy  poisoning  if  it  had  been  on 
a  person.  Diagnosed  it  as  such  here.  Bathed  with  hot  water 
followed  by  an  an  ointment  of 

E  Creolin,  3  iij . 

Ac.  borac.,  §j. 

Ol.  olivae,  q.  s.  3  iv. 

Misc.  et  fiat  mistura.  Sig.  To  be  applied  three  times  a  day. 

Internally  the  patient  got 

E  Sod.  hyposulph.  pulv.,  3  ij . 

Misce  fiat  capsules  xjj. 

Sig.  Give  two  a  day. 
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Patient  recovered  completely  ;  none  of  other  dogs  showed 
any  symptoms,  though  all  the  time  exposed.  Hair  was  not 
destroyed.  One  of  the  members  of  the  N.  E.  Kennel  Club  to 
whom  I  1  elated  the  case  informs  me  he  has  seen  similar  cases 
It  is  so  unusual  I  cite  it  here. 
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FRENCH  REVIEW. 


Triorchidy  in  the  Horse  [By  M.  Feres'],— At  the  a^e 
of  one  >eai,  this  horse  was  castrated  by  the  author,  who  resorted 
to  the  method  by  covered  testicle.  The  horse  did  well  and  was 
so  d  several  months  after.  During  the  following  year  the 
owner  called  on  Mr.  F.  to  obtain  from  him  some  information  in 
relation  to  the  horse  and  find  out  if  he  had  been  really  altered. 

He  had  seen  some  symptoms  which  made  him  suspicious _ 

neighing  when  mares  passed  by  him  and  presenting  in  the  in¬ 
guinal  region  a  swelling  of  peculiar  aspect.  Was  it  a  cham¬ 
pignon  or  a  testicle  ?  .  After  waiting  a  few  months  longer,  the 
animal  becoming  decidedly  vicious,  an  operation  was  decided 
upon  and  from  the  right  side  another  testicle  was  amputated 
also  by  covered  operation.  The  testicle  was  as  big  as  a  fist 
rounded  in  form  and  about  as  large  in  front  as  behind  ;  the  epi¬ 
didymis  was  very  short  and  covered  the  gland  only  partly.  Its 
internal  appearance  presented  nothing  particular  nor  different 
from  that  of  any  normal  testicle. — (Bee.  de  Med.  Vet.) 

Uterine  Gestation  with  Rabid  Symptoms  [By  M. 
Bar. off- ] .  A  little  bitch  having  bitten  a  child  was  brought  to 
the  author.  She  had  always  been  very  good  natured,  but  that 
morning  was  very  irritable  and  looked  angry.  She  did  not 
answer  to  a  call  and  preferred  lying  down  in  dark  places.  She 
had  a  good  appetite  and  was  quite  fat.  She  was  placed  under 
observation,  but  nothing  developed.  She  was  kept  six  days, 
carefully  watched,  and  on  the  seventh  was  destroyed,  the  owner 
being  unwilling  to  wait  any  longer.  At  the  post-mortem  a 
tumor  as  big  as  a  large  egg  was  found  attached  on  the  mesen¬ 
tery  and  surrounded  by  several  envelopes.  A  longitudinal  sec¬ 
tion  made  through  it  exposed  a  foetus  :  the  section  passed  pre¬ 
cisely  through  the  spine ;  the  head  and  paws  were  well  formed. 

.  was  a  case  °f  ultra-uterine  gestation,  in  which  the  foetus,  ar¬ 
rived  at  its  term  of  development,  had  given  rise  to  the  symp- 
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toms,  which  at  first  sight  simulated  so  well  those  of  rabies. — 

[Bee.  de  Med.  Vet.) 

A  Rare  Case  of  Fecundity  in  a  Cow  [By  M.  Mosse]. — 
The  subject  of  this  unusual  case  is  a  Dutch  cow,  aged  14  years, 
excellent  milker,  which  never  had  any  trouble  in  her  many  de¬ 
liveries.  This  time  she  has.  After  delivering  a  live  calf  and 
then  a  second  one  dead,  she  soon  shows  more  laboring  pains, 
and  a  third  calf  presents  itself  by  the  hind  legs.  The  little  fel¬ 
low  is  easily  brought  out  ;  he  is  dead,  and  the  cow  is  much  ex¬ 
hausted.  But  that  was  not  all  ;  she  is  again  taken  with  pains ; 
exploration  is  made,  and  a  fourth  calf- is  detected  in  the  uterus. 
The  cow  is  so  weak,  makes  no  efforts,  and  the  calf  has  not  yet 
passed  the  anterior  straight  of  the  pelvis.  Four  litres  of  coffee, 
with  half  a  litre  of  rum,  are  given  to  her,  and  an  injection  of 
ergotine  made  subcutaneously  back  of  the  shoulder.  In  an  hour 
the  animal  feels  stronger,  and  one  of  the  hocks  of  the  calf  has 
entered  the  pelvis.  It  is  secured  with  rope,  the  other  also,  and 
the  delivery  completed  quite  easily.  The  envelopes  were  not 
expelled  for  a  week  and  passed  off  in  one  mass.  The  living 
calf  weighed  18  kilogs,  the  others  about  20  a  piece;  altogether 
with  the  envelopes  and  all,  some  90  kilogs. — ( Journ .  de  Med. 
Vet.  and  Zootech.) 

Serotherapy  of  Anasarca  [By  M.  Botz.~\ . — A  dappled  grey 
gelding,  five  years  old,  convalescent  from  an  attack  of  strangles, 
is  six  days  after  found  suffering  with  anasarca,  and  presents  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Besides  an  internal  treat¬ 
ment  of  sulphate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  potassse,  acetate  of  ammonia, 
digitalis  powder  and  naphthol,  he  received  for  several  days  in 
succession  40,  30,  20,  20  and  10  cubic  centimeters  of  antistrep¬ 
tococcic  serum,  when  he  improves.  Three  days  later  he  has  a 
relapse,  and  with  the  same  treatment  receives  again  30,  30,  20, 
10,  10  cubic  centimeters  of  serum.  This  means  of  treatment 
being  exhausted  its  adminstration  is  stopped,  and  the  next  day 
the  symptoms  are  such  that  the  recovery  of  the  animal  seems 
very  doubtful.  A  new  supply  of  serum  allows  the  administra¬ 
tion  again  of  40,  30,  30,  20,  20,  20,  and  20  more  centimeters, 
when  serotherapy  was  stopped.  Convalescence  was  long.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  peculiarities  of  the  two  relapses,  and  not  desiring  to 
explain  them,  the  author  says  that  he  never  had  occasion  to  find 
fault  with  that  treatment,  providing  the  serum  was  employed 
at  the  outset  of  the  disease  and  in  massive  doses. — [Jour,  de 
Zootechnie.) 

Perforation  of  the  Uterus  in  a  Cow — Recovery, 
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[By  M.  J.  Biol.'] . — This  unusual  case  occurred  twenty-five  years 
ago,  says  the  author.  The  cow  had  calved  and  had  eversion  of 
the  uterus.  She  was  tympanitic-,  lying  in  the  costal  position 
threatened  with  asphyxia,  when  Mr.  B.  was  called  to  see  her. 
Her  condition  was  as  follows  i  u  Costal  decubitus  5  rumen  enor¬ 
mously  distended  5  extremities  extended  and  now  and  then 
struggling ,  eyes  staling  and  protruding*  mouth  widely  open  5 
breathing  short,  rapid,  dyspnceic  ;  almost  pulseless  ;  rectum 
prolapsed  and  cyanosed.  Toward  uterus,  the  uterine  cornu 
anteriorly  gravid  and  completely  eversed,  free  from  placenta, 
appears  as  a  large  membranous  sac,  very  thin,  purplish,  flabby’ 
soiled  with  blood  and  manure,  and  measuring,  including  the 
vagina  (also  prolapsed),  about  30  centimeters  in  length.  In¬ 
creasing  the  severity  of  the  situation,  there  was  a  big  ball  of  rye 
straw,  the  size  of  the  arm  of  a  man,  perforated  through  and 
through  the  uterus,  some  fifteen  centimeters  from  the  prolapsed 
vagina.  This  was  the  result  of  the  manipulation  used  to  pull 
the  animal  out  of  the  barn.”  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  let 
the  butcher  finish  her?  However,  trocar  was  thrust  into  the 
rumen  and  tympanitis  subsided.  At  the  same  time,  as  it  went 
on,  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  began  to  return,  from  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  horn  toward  its  base,  in  its  width  as  well  as  in  its 
length.  The  tear  seemed  to -reduce- also — and  after  a  short  time, 
reduction  was  completed  after  thorough  cleansing  of  the  parts. 
The  cow  made  a  complete  recovery. — (Rec.  de  Med.  Vet.) 

New  Means  to  Diagnose  Tuberculosis.— Dr.  Riort  has 
used  in  human  patients  the  following  mixture  in  the  diagnosis 
of  tuberculosis  :  Chloride  of  sodium,  5  parts  ;  sulphate  of  sodium, 
10  parts  ,  distilled  water,  1000.  Or,  again  :  Chloride  of  sodium, 

6  parts  ;  sulphate  of  sodium,  10;  magnesia,  2;  distilled  water, 
1000.  This  serum  is  used  like  tuberculin.  It  gives  fin  tuber¬ 
culous  patient  a  characteristic  reaction  nine  hours  after  the  in¬ 
jection.  It  is  harmless  in  any  case.  These  injections  deserve  a 
trial  in  veterinary  practice,  says  the  Sematne  Veterinaire ,  but  it 
does  not  give  the  dose  to  inject. 

Inguinal  Fistula  Due  to  Abscess  of  the  Right  Kid¬ 
ney  \By  MM.  Butel  and  Bonrges.] — The  horse  was  castrated 
in  July.  In  November  it  had  an  abscess  in  the  right  groin  and 
another  the  following  February.  When  examined  in  the  month 
of  August  of  the  same  year  it  has  a  fistulous  tract  which  al¬ 
lows  the  entrance  of  a  probe  up  as  far  as  the  superior  inguinal 
ring-  There  is  ho  champignon,  the  scrotum  is  clear,  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  not  lame  and  his  condition  is  good.  Injections  of  cresyl 
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are  prescribed  with  keeping  the  parts  clean.  Gradually  the 
general  condition  changes  ;  he  loses  flesh  and  strength.  The 
animal  is  thrown,  the  tract  of  the  fistula  enlarged  and  the  hand 
can  be  introduced  into  the  inguinal  canal,  as  far  as  the  ring 
and  into  the  abdomen,  where  a  thick  indurated  cord  is  felt ;  it 
opens  downwards  into  the  fistula  and  from  the  inguinal  ring 
runs  upwards  towards  the  right  kidney.  Ultimately  the  ani¬ 
mal  dies.  At  the  post-mortem,  between  two  and  three  litres  of 
sero-bloody  effusions  are  found  in  the  abdomen  ;  the  peritoneum 
is  inflamed  and  the  right  kidney,  soft  and  fluctuating,  forms 
a  large  round  mass,  which  from  its  postero-superior  face  gives 
attachment  to  the  indurated  cord,  mentioned  above.  This  runs 
along  the  right  of  the  vena  cava,  towards  the  superior  inguinal 
ring,  where  it  is  adherent  to  the  atrophied  spermatic  cord.  The 
envelope  of  the  kidney  is  thick,  and  its  tissue  degenerated  ;  it 
forms  a  large  abscess,  multilocular,  with  brownish  walls,  partly 
putrified,  containing  more  than  two  litres  of  pus.  The  right 
ureter  is  normal  ;  the  left  kidney  hypertrophied.  The  blad¬ 
der  contains  a  little  normal  urine  ;  its  walls  are  not  altered. — 
{Bullet.  Soc.  Centl) 


BELGIAN  REVIEW. 


Prolapsus  Recti  in  the  Dog — Contention  with  Peri¬ 
toneal  Suture  (By  E.  Lienaux — The  recovery  of  prolapsus 
recti  is  often  obtained  with  Andre’s  suture — in  some  cases  am¬ 
putation  of  the  prolapsus  is  indicated  ;  but  whether  because  of 
great  difficulties  in  reduction  or  of  gangrenous  condition  of  the 
intestines,  there  are  cases  where  amputation  is  only  applicable. 
In  such  instances  the  author  recommends  the  reduction  through 
the  abdomen.  To  this  effect  this  cavity  is  entered  in  the  left 
flank,  and  by  simple  exploration  of  the  finger  the  colon  is  readily 
discovered:  a  gentle  pull  from  backwards  forward  brings  the 
rectum  back  in  its  position.  The  operation  is  completed  by 
fixing  the  colon  to  the  flank  by  suture.  In  one  large  dog, 
which  had  a  prolapsus  (one  month  standing),  which  had 
been  treated  several  times  by  the  suture  of  Andre,  the 
author  resorted  to  his  mode  of  treatment :  general  ansesthe- 
sia,  antisepsy  of  the  left  flank,  incision  through  the  abdomen, 
reduction  by  pulling  the  colon  from  backwards  forwards,  and 
then  application  of  “  four  silk  stitches,  half  a  centimeter  apart, 
applied  horizontally  on  a  level  with  the  superior  extremity  of 
the  peritoneal  incision,  involving  the  serous  and  muscular  coats 
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of  the  colon  and  the  parietal  peritoneum.  Two  other  points 
were  placed  vertically  which,  closing  the  peritoneal  wound 
secured  also  the  two  muscular  coats  of  the  colon.  The  intes¬ 
tine  is  then  sutured  to  the  flank  by  a  series  of  stitches  arranged 
ni.  s  laPe*  Sutures  were  applied,  iodofonned.  dressing  ap¬ 
plied,  milk  diet,  etc.  Cicatrization  took  place  by  first  intention  ; 
there  was  no  relapse,  although  it  is  more  than  three  months 
since  the  animal  was  operated  upon .—(Annales  de  Bel<r.) 

Hot  Fumigation£— Their  Danger  [By  Mr.  Verltnde\. 
— Ot  all  the  common  treatments  recommended  in  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  tract,  the  one  which  is  most  known  is  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  fumigations  made  with  steam  from  hot  water  or 
mixtures  made  with  it  (bran,  hay,  oats,  etc.).  Every  horse 
owner  has  recourse  to  it,  and  it  is  peculiar  that  taking  in  con¬ 
sideration  the  accidents  that  may  result  from  its  improper  or 
careless  application,  there  are  not  a  greater  number  of  them 
recorded  either  as  burns  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  or  others  more 
or  less  severe.  .  The  author  relates  one  which  by  its  severity 
eserves  attention  It  is  that  of  a  horse  which,  suffering  with 
a  slight  cough,  had  his  nose  bag,  containing  flaxseed  and  bran 
m  e  oge tlier,  put  on  his  head  just  as  the  mixture  was  taken 
ott  the  fare.  Of  course,  m  a  few  instants  the  animal  manifested 
his  pains  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  bag  was  re¬ 
moved  not  until  after  ten  minutes  of  several  attempts. 
Once  free  from  the  bag,  the  animal  seemed  relieved  and  it 
was  hoped  no  bad  results  would  occur.  But  soon  the  lips  and 
nose  began  to  swell,  the  head  became  enormous,  the  tongue 
swollen,  hard  almost  cylindrical,  respiration  dyspnoecal,  and 
almost  entirely  buccal .  The  condition  became  more  and  more 
serious,  the  breathing  exceedingly  laborious,  the  animal  very 
restless,  large  patches  of  the  buccal  epithelium  sloughed  out 
there  were  violent  spells  of  coughing,  the  pulse  rose  to  64,  the 
temperature  to  39.4  C  ;  there  were  cutaneous  sloughs,  offensive 
odor  from  the  mouth  and  nose.  Tracheotomy  had  to  be  per¬ 
formed  and  the  wound  had  a  bad  aspect.  Feeding  by  month 
was  impossible  and  rectal  injections  of  milk  were  resorted  to. 
Lreolined  washes,  boric  ointment,  camphorated  applications 
were  used  externally.  After  four  or  five  days  improvement  be¬ 
gan  to  set  111  cicatrization  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of  the 
skin  went  on  gradually.  The  wound  of  tracheotomy  closed 
after  some  time,  but  it  took  more  than  a  month  to  repair  the 
mischief  done  by  the  application  of  the  old-fashioned  method 
ot  fumigation. — {Annales  de  Bely.) 
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•  Saturnism  in  Horses  [By  MM.  Mosselman  and  Hebriant\ . 
— Lead  poisoning  is  comparatively  rarely  observed  in  horses. 
Some  experiments  of  Hortwigt,  Dominik,  and  Gerlach,  show 
the  great  resisting  power  of  solipeds  to  the  toxic  action  of  lead 
salts,  and  yet  there  are  a  few  cases  on  record — such  as  those  of 
Trousseau,  Ramque,  Stotz,  Reiner,  Meyer,  and  Schmidt — in 
which  one  of  the  principal  symptoms  has  been  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  laryngeal  trouble,  shown  by  a  more  or  less  marked 
roaring.  The  authors  resume  the  investigations  that  they  have 
made  and  the  interesting  conclusions  they  reached  from  cases 
observed  on  a  farm  situated  some  600  metres  from  a  lead  fac¬ 
tory.  On  that  farm  all  the  plants  are  poor,  sickly,  and  covered 
with  more  or  less  dust ;  the  dew  is  always  dirty.  I11  that  ex¬ 
ploitation  three  colts  and  two  animals  died  ;  another  which  was 
taken  sick  was  treated  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  improved. 
It  was  again  taken  ill  and  ultimately  died.  Two  others  died 
also.  After  post-mortem  of  these  three  subjects,  chemical  an¬ 
alysis  revealed  the  presence  of  lead.  The  balance  of  the  stock 
was  submitted  then  to  a  treatment  of  iodide -of  potassium,  and 
the  roaring  which  had  been  a  manifestation  of  the  sick  animals, 
was  soon  relieved  and  recovery  complete  in  two  months.  In¬ 
quiries  were  made  in  relation  to  several  cases  of  death  which 
had  occurred  among  the  cows  and  the  fowls  of  surrounding 
places,  but  no  information  could  be  obtained  except  that  the 
grass  that  was  given  to  them  had  been  cut  from  the  lands  of 
the  farm  surrounding  the  lead  factory.  The  food  (hay  and 
seeds),  the  earth  of  the  place,  were  then  analyzed,  and  from 
them  also  lead  was  extracted  in  quite  large  quantity.  The  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  by  the  authors  are  very  interesting:  (1)  The 
earth  of  places  surrounding  lead  factories  may  contain  a  certain 
amount  of  lead  and  be  the  starting  point  of  lead  poisoning. 
(2)  The  vegetables  growing  on  such  land  contain  a  certain 
quantity  of  lead  and  may  be  toxic,  if  not  by  assimilation  of 
the  lead  in  the  plants,  by  the  atmospheric  dust,  dew  and  earth 
deposited  on  them.  From  the  observations  collected  the  authors 
say  :  u  If  the  dose  of  lead  is  sufficient,  saturnism  may  occur  and 
prove  fatal  rapidly.  The  toxic  effects  are  principally  marked 
011  the  pneumogastric  through  its  inferior  laryngeal  branch, 
hence  the  roaring.  Bovines  and  fowls  must  not  be  allowed 
pasturing  or  feeding  on  suspicious  lands  on  account  of  their 
proximity  to  lead  factory.” — (. Annales  de  Belg .) 

Vermicular  Broncho-Pneumonia  and  Tuberculosis 
[By  Prof.  T.  He nkrickx\. — Every  practitioner  knows  how  dif- 
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ficult  the  differential  diagnosis  is  between  tuberculosis  and  some 
diseases  of  the  thoracic  cavicy,  which  are  not  inicrobian.  The 
following  case  shows  one  more  proof  of  it.  A  cow  was  brought 
to  the  author  with  the  history  that  she  was  bought  recently, 
was  in  good  condition,  had  a  calf,  everything  normal ;  was 
turned  out  for  a  while,  when  she  was  noticed  to  be  ailing.  Her 
condition  grew  worse  and  at  last  she  was  brought  to  him  for 
advice.  She  was  then  in  a  cachetic  condition,  her  whole  organ¬ 
ism  is  affected  and  presents  indications  that  she  is  very  il), 
the  trouble  being*  located  by  most  minute  examination  in  the 
chest.  The  respiration  is  accelerated  and  painful,  45  to  55  per 
minute,  it  is.  abdominal  and  dyspncecal.  Aborted  cough  by 
spells, _ discharge  from  both  nostrils  without  bacillus  of^Koch 
(by  microscopic  examination),  dullness  on  the  left  side  of  the 
chest,  back  of  the  shoulder.  The  case  is  one  of  broncho-pneu¬ 
monia  of  both  sides,  more  marked  on  the  left.  Of  what  nature  ? 
Tuberculin  test  is  applied  with  thermic  reaction  of  1.30  and  in¬ 
creased  respiration  to  92.  Diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  is  made. 
1  he  cow  dies  a  little  later.  At  the  post-mortem  the  lungs  show 
alteration  of  broncho-pneumonia :  interlobular  emphysema, 
whitish  muco-pus  in  the  large  bronchi,  a  certain  number  of 
strongyli  in  the  middle  size  bronchi,  etc.  But  no  mark  of  tu¬ 
berculosis  in  the  lungs  nor  anywhere  else.  Although  the  reac¬ 
tion  by  tuberculin  had  been  only  1.30,  the  case  was  considered 
as  one  of  tuberculosis  by  taking  the  cachectic  condition  of  the 
animal.  Having  full  faith  in  the  value  of  tuberculin  and  the 
correctness  of  its  declaration,  the  author  continued  his  investi¬ 
gation  on  the  cadaver,  and  found  at  last,  a  subglossal  gland 
with  a  caseous  centre,  as  big  as  a  hazel  nut,  deeply  situated  in 
the  intermaxillary  space.  When  tuberculin  has  spoken  and 
the  lesion  is  not  found,  do  not  Say  that  tuberculosis  does  not 

exist,  but  that  you  have  not  looked  well  for  it. — (Annates  de 

Belg) 


The  Automobile  in  Private  Use. — In  relation  to  the  use 
of  the  automobile  carriage  in  this  city  Mr.  A.  C.  Bostwick,  who 
some  time  ago  bought  a  motor  phaeton,  says  :  “  My  automobile 
cost  me  $2500  in  the  first  place  ;  then  for  a  year  I  had  to  em¬ 
ploy  an  engineer  at  $60  a  month,  with  board  and  lodging  ; 
added  to  this  I  used  up  two  batteries  within  the  year  at  $400 
each,  not  to  speak  of  new  tires  and  repairs.”  Eight  hundred 
dollars  for  batteries  !  At  $35  per  month  a  horse  could  be  kept 
for  two  years  on  that  item  alone. — New  York  Herald. 
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Tuberculosis  of  Mammalia  and  Turkeys  [By  MM . 
Cadiot ,  Gibert  and  Royer ]. —  The  experiments  which  have 
shown  that  gallinaceans  take  with  difficulty  tuberculosis  of  mam¬ 
malia  have  already  suggested  therapeutic  attempts.  For  some 
years  the  authors  have  made  researches  and  have  thought  that 
the  best  results  would  be  obtained  in  trying  to  increase  the  nat¬ 
ural  resisting  power  of  some  birds  with  repeated  inoculations  of 
human  or  canine  tuberculous  cultures,  living  or  sterilized. 
Chickens  giving  not  enough  blood,  they  operated  on  turkeys. 
They  experimented  on  forty  birds.  Several  received  between 
io  and  12  virulent  inoculations  in  veins  or  in  the  peritoneum. 
A  certain  number  of  them  died  ;  in  most  they  found  only  he¬ 
patic  cirrhosis  ;  in  three  the  liver  and  spleen  contained  numer¬ 
ous  tuberculous  granulations  very  rich  in  bacilli.  It  was  already 
known  that  turkeys  easily  become  tuberculous,  but  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  were  contaminated  by  other  gallinaceans  and 
especially  chickens.  The  facts  presented  by  the  authors  show 
that  in  some  cases  infection  can  be  transmitted  by  mammalia. 
However,  in  turkeys  as  in  chickens,  inoculations  have  to  be 
multiplied.  By  this  means,  instead  of  increasing  the  resisting 
power,  it  is  reduced.  However,  the  positive  results  are  yet  rare  ; 
to  have  tuberculosis  developed  regularly,  injections  of  serum 
from  mammalia  must  be  made  at  the  same  time. — (Soc.  de 
Biology. ) 

Oxygenated  Water  in  Surgery  [By  M.  Lucas  Cham - 
pionniere~\. — After  establishing  that  aseptic  practice  does  not 
exist  and  has  never  existed  for  general  surgery,  and  that  no 
ordinary  surgery  is  done  without  antiseptics,  the  author  reviews 
comparatively  sublimate  and  phenic  acid.  The  first  substance 
is  without  value  when  applied  on  a  suppurating  wound  and  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  suppuration  assumes  a  certain  character  of 
malignity.  Phenic  acid,  on  the  contrary,  is  better.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  in  concontrated  solution  it  acts  only  slowly.  Chloride  of 
zinc  is  one  of  the  rare  substances  which  reduces  suppuration. 
But  its  effects  are  irregular.  For  the  author  oxygenated  water 
has  a  powerful  antiseptic  action  on  ferments  ;  it  possesses  a 
special  power  of  impregnation  on  the  tissues,  so  to  speak,  pene¬ 
trating  them.  Its  application  in  surgery  imposes  itself.  It  may 
be  used  pure  as  delivered  to  the  trade,  containing  io  or  12  vol¬ 
umes  of  oxygen. — ( Acad .  de  Med.) 
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SUPERRENAL  CAPSUEES  DURING  FcETAL  UlFE  [By  MM. 
LangloiS'  and  Rehns], — When  the  functions  of  these  organs 
were  entirely  unknown,  some  observers,  noticing  their  relative 
size  in  the  foetuses  and  new-borns,  assigned  to  these  organs  a 
special  part  during  the  first  periods  of  development.  Recent 
researches  have  confirmed  the  experiments  of  Brown-Sequard 
and  shown  that  they  exercise  an  important  part,  essential  even 
during  life.  However,  there  is  reason  to  ask  if  the  functions 
attributed  to-day  to  those  glands  existed  previous  to  birth.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  known  that  some  glands,  like  those  annexed  to  the 
digestive  canal,  do  not  enter  into  function  until  after  birth  or 
at  least  have  their  own  activity  only  from  that  moment.  The 
authors  could  not,  to  solve  the  question,  remove  the  superrenal 
capsules  during  intra-uterine  life  and  observe  the  effects  on  the 
vitality  of  theTcetus  5  they  had  to  be  satisfied  to  determine  if 
these  foetal  organs  contain  the  vaso-tonic  principle  so  character¬ 
istic  of  the  adult  capsulse.  They  experimented  on  foetuses 
of  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  lambs,  and  finally  on  a  few  human 
foetuses.  But  their  researches  were  more  specially  made  on 
lambs,  which  are  easier  to  get  in  good  condition.  The  experi¬ 
ments  made  with  capsules  of  foetuses  of  rabbits  and  guinea- 
pigs,  having  given  identical  results,  the  authors  conclude  that 
at  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  gestation  (60  days  for  the  foetus 
of  lambs,  which  is  carried  140  days  ;  30  days  for  that  of  guinea- 
pigs,  which  carries  65  days)  the  superrenal  capsules  contain 
and.  therefore  must  pour  in  the  blood  the  characteristic  vaso¬ 
tonic  substance. — (Soe.  of  Biol.) 
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MOVEMENT  TOWARD  EXTIRPATING  THE  DISEASE  IN  CATTLE 
GROWING — THE  PUBLIC  JUST  AWAKENING  TO  THE  GREAT 
DANGER  INVOLVED — THE  LAWS  GOVERNING  IT  IN  THE 
VARIOUS  STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

Chicago,  III.,  June  18. — To  ascertain  in  detail  what  steps 
have  .been  taken  in  the  United  States  toward  extirpating  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  cattle — the  medium,  according  to  physicians,  through 
which  the  malady  is  most  readily  invading  the  human  race" — 
the  Tribune  prints  a  report  from  -nearly  every  state  and  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  union. 

The  most  salient  fact  presented  by  the  report  is  that  the 
scourge  is  rife  in  many  states  because  of  a  lack  of  stringent 
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sanitary  laws.  Ignorance  of  the  danger  is  given  as  the  ex¬ 
planation,  and  many  of  the  states  are  waiting  for  an  awakening 
of  public  interest  like  that  which  has  arisen  in  Illinois. 

Mississippi,  Georgia  and  Montana  expect  to  pass  laws  at 
their  next  legislatures  aiming  at  exterminating  tuberculous 
cattle.  Governor  Mount,  in  behalf  of  Indiana,  promises  to  act 
as  soon  as  another  state  takes  the  initiative.  Some  states  have 
anti-tuberculosis  laws  which  are  ineffective  because  of  inade¬ 
quate  appropriations.  In  Ohio,  New  York,  Missouri  and 
Washington,  cattle  are  tested  and  condemned  regardless  of  the 
wishes  of  the  cattle  owners.  Massachusetts  appropriated  $7 5,- 
000  this  year  for  the  extermination  of  tuberculous  cattle.  In 
that  state  the  carcasses  of  condemned  animals  are  buried. 
Pennsylvania  appropriates  $50,000  a  year  for  the  purposes,  and 
that  sum  is  considered  insufficient.  In  Mississippi  condemned 
cattle  are  shot  and  hauled  to  the  woods. 

Climatic  conditions  in  some  of  the  south  and  southwestern 
states  are  reported  as  being  antipathetic  to  the  prevalence  of  tu¬ 
berculosis.  The  high  altitude  of  Wyoming  keeps  cattle  in  that 
state  free  from  the  disease.  In  South  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  New 
Mexico  and  Florida  cattle  are  practically  lion-tuberculous. 

Of  the  cities  Buffalo  has  elaborated  ordinances  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  milk  from  cows  not  known  by  test  to  be  free  from 
tuberculosis.  The  system  employed  there  is  much  the  same  as 
has  been  suggested  for  use  in  Chicago. 

TEXT  OF  THE  QUESTIONS. 

The  exact  questions  asked  by  the  Tribune  and  to  which  the 
reports  from  various  states  are  in  answer  were  as  follows : 

What  steps,  if  any,  has  your  state  taken  toward  extermina¬ 
tion  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  and  particularly  in  milch  cows? 

How  does  the  law  operate  ? 

How  much  does  the  state  appropriate  for  this  purpose? 

Have  the  live  stock,  health  or  other  authorities  power  to 
test  cattle  with  tuberculin  without  the  consent  of  cattle  owners? 

Have  any  cities  of  the  state  taken  municipal  action  to  re¬ 
strict  the  sale  of  milk  not  known  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis  ? 

If  nothing  has  been  done  by  the  state  or  city  government,  to 
what  extent  has  tuberculosis  attacked  cattle  in  the  state? 

No  state  reports  the  existence  at  any  time  of  an  epidemic  of 
tuberculosis.  The  disease  does  not  break  out  in  epidemics,  it 
is  maintained  by  veterinarians  ;  it  is  a  slow  constant  scourge, 
and  complete  extermination  is  the  only  remedy. 
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Following  are  reports  from  the  leading  states  : 

Spring-field,  III. — Secretary  C.  P.  Johnson  of  the  state 
board  of  live  stock  commissioners  said  of  the  work  of  the  board 
in  carrying  on  the  war  against  tuberculosis  : 

“  During  the  two  and  a  half  years  prior  to  June  i  about 
1200  cattle  were  tested  and  over  12  percent,  were  found  to  be 
affected  with  tuberculosis  and  were  destroved. 

“The  last  general  assembly  having  made  an  appropriation 
of  $5000  per  annum  for  the  purpose  of  making  compensation 
to  owners  for  tuberculous  cattle  destroyed,  the  board  on  June  1 
commenced  active  operations  and  up  to  the  first  of  last  week 
had  tested  358  cattle,  of  which  number  108  reacted  and  were 
found  to  be  tuberculous  on  post-mortem  examination,  a  much 
larger  percentage  than  had  resulted  from  the  tests  made  during 
the  last  two  years  and  a  half. 

“The  attorney  general  recently. in  an  opinion  held  that 
under  the  law  of  this  state  our  board  has  full  power  to  make 
physical  examination  of  any  herd  where  the  disease  is  reported 
to  exist  and  on  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  the  disease 
exists  in  a  herd  to  place  the  animals  in  quarantine  and 
compel  submission  to  the  tuberculin  test,  and  the  board 
proposes  to  proceed  on  this  line,  as  well  as  testing  all 
herds  on  te  application  of  the  owners,  so  long  as  the  funds 
provided  by  the  legislature  last.  The  tests  will  be  made  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  of  the  applications  therefor,  the 
board  having  now  about  1000  cattle  booked  for  the  test.  All 
animals  of  private  individuals  are  appraised,  and  the  owner  of 
any  animal  destroyed  receives  15,  25,  35,  50,  or  75  per  cent,  of 
the  valuation,  according  to  the  class  that  the  animal  falls  in, 
which  can  be  determined  only  by  the  extent  to  which  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  developed,  as  disclosed  by  the  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion.  The  board  will  enforce  rigidly  the  proclamation  of  the 
governor  against  the  importation  into  this  state  of  dairy  and 
breeding  cattle  from  other  states  that  have  not  been  offici¬ 
ally  tested  with  tuberculin.” 

Albany,  N.  Y. — The  legislature  of  1894  enacted  a  law  em¬ 
powering  the  state  board  of  health  to  exterminate  tuberculosis 
in  cattle.  Local  boards  of  health  supply  the  state  board  with 
information,  and  infected  herds  are  isolated  and  killed  by  the 
state  officers,  the  owners  lodgingtheir  claims  for  reimbursement 
with  the  state  comptroller.  The  law  has  worked  satisfactorily, 
but  011  account  of  the  small  appropriations  made  by  the  legisla- 
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ture  during  the  last  few  years  little  more  than  educational  work 
can  be  carried  on.  The  appropriations  have  not  in  any  year  ex¬ 
ceeded  $25,000  and  have  been  as  low  as  $10,000.  The  last 
legislature  failed  to  make  an  appropriation.  The  tuberculosis 
committee  of  the  state  board  of  health  has  full  authority  under 
the  law  to  test  cattle  with  tuberculin  if  in  its  opinion  the 
animals  have  tuberculosis.  Many  local  boards  of  health  require 
the  owners  of  herds  supplying  milk  to  their  municipalities 
to  have  clean  bills  of  health  for  each  anifnal.  Interest  in  bo¬ 
vine  tuberculosis  has  largely  increased  throughout  this  state 
during  the  last  year. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Health  Commissioner  Ernest  Wende  has 
succeeded  by  methods  of  his  own  in  protecting  Buffalo  from 
the  milk  of  tuberculosis  cattle  kept  outside  the  corporation 
limits.  In  January,  1895,  he  framed  a  set  of  milk  ordinances, 
which  give  him  all  the  power  he  needs  within  the  city.  Every 
person  who  sells  milk  is  required  to  post  conspicuously  a  card 
showing  by  whom  the  milk  is  supplied.  Thus  a  complete  list 
of  the  farmers  is  obtained.  All  dairymen  are  then  notified  to 
have  their  herds  examined  by  a  trained  veterinary  surgeon  and 
to  file  a  certificate  of  the  examiner  in  the  office  of  the  board  of 
health.  The  herds  of  dairymen  who  do  not  comply  with  this  re¬ 
quest  are  marked  “suspicious.”  When  information  is  refused 
by  any  dairyman  his  product  is  held  to  be  suspicious,  and  is  in¬ 
terdicted  at  the  city  line.  This  scheme  has  worked  to  the  com¬ 
missioner’s  entire  satisfaction. 

Boston,  Mass. — Massachusetts,  through  its  state  board  of 
cattle  commissioners,  has  battled  earnestly  against  tuberculosis 
for  several  years.  The  board  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  has 
devoted  its  attention  particularly  to  tuberculosis,  with  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  Each  city  and  town  in  the  state  appoints  one  or 
more  inspectors  to  watch  for  infected  cattle.  The  suspected 
cattle  are  isolated  and  tested  by  tuberculin.  If  the  tuberculin 
reacts,  the  animal  is  killed  and  its  carcass  burned.  The  own¬ 
ers  of  condemned  cattle  are  remunerated  by  a  sum  not  exceed¬ 
ing  $40  from  the  appropriation  made  by  the  legislature.  All 
cattle  which  are  brought  into  the  state  from  other  states  are 
quarantined.  In  1896,  when  the  agitation  regarding  tuberculosis 
was  at  its  height,  the  legislature  appropriated  $300,000.  In 
that  year  the  commissioners  killed  5198  tuberculous  cattle  and 
paid  the  owners  $173,206.  In  1897,  $250,000  was  appropriated, 
9991  cattled  were  tested,  5275  condemned  and  killed  and 
$179,867  paid  for  them.  In  1898  the  legislature  cut  the  ap- 
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propriation  to  $20,000.  Five  hundred  and  six  cattle  were 
killed  at  an  expense  of  $13,732.  This  year  $75,000  was  appro¬ 
priated,  not  a  sufficient  sum  for  extensive  operations  on  the  part  of 
the  board.  Offenses  against  the  statutes  which  prescribe  the 
quality  of  milk  are  so  severely  punished  that  violations  are 
comparatively  rare. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Pennsylvania  expends  $60,000  a  year 
for  the  extermination  of  cattle  afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  Test 
is  made  011  cattle  on  application  from  the  owners.  Cattle 
killed  are  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $25  for  common  cows  and  $50 
for  registered  animals.  Cattle  found  to  be  infected  are 
killed  at  once.  The  state  live  stock  sanitary  board  prepares 
tuberculin  for  the  state’s  use,  but  it  is  furnished  free  to  any  cattle 
owner  who  wishes  to  test  his  herd.  During  1898  the  number 
of  inspections  made  was  14,437,  and  among  these  1348  were 
condemned.  The  cities  have  made  inspections  of  milk  in  a  per¬ 
functory  way,  but  little  has  been  done  to  restrict  the  sale  of 
milk  not  known  to  be  pure.  The  pure  food  department  caused 
many  arrests  of  dairymen  selling  impure  milk. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — On  October  16,  1894,  the  board  of 
health  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  adopted  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  :  “  Resolved.  That  the  chief  inspector  of  milk  keep  a 
book  in  which  shall  be  registered  all  herds  of  milk  cows  that 
supply  the  city  of  Philadelphia  that  have  been  certified  as  free 
from  tuberculosis  by  the  tuberculin  test  ;  also  of  such  as  have 
not  been  thus  reliably  certified  and  which  are  therefore  1  sus¬ 
picious,’  which  record  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
public  ;  said  records  shall  contain  the  names  of  the  dealers 
supplied  by  such  herds.” 

Hartford,  Conn. — When  any  contagious  disease  exists 
among  cattle  in  this  state  the  commissioner  may  quarantine 
them  and  prohibit  the  sale  of  their  products.  Focal  authorities 
are  required  to  report  contagiously  diseased  cattle  to  the  com¬ 
missioner.  For  the  year  ending  on  September  30,  1898,  the 
state  paid  $1060  for  seventy-one  cattle  condemned  and  killed. 
The  state  does  not  appropriate  a  specific  amount,  but  leaves  it  to 
the  judgment  of  the  commissioner.  The  tuberculin  test  has 
been  wholly  abandoned  in  Connecticut.  Some  of  the  cities 
required  the  physical  examination  of  all  cows  whose  milk  is 
sold  within  their  limits,  and  the  legislature  now  has  under  con¬ 
sideration  a  general  law  on  the  subject.  Commissioner  Sprague 
says  in  his  report  that  tuberculosis  prevails,  but  not  to  an  alarm- 
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ing  extent,  nor  is  it  increasing  among  the  207,000  cattle  in  the 
state. 

Sacramento,  Cal. — By  the  law  passed  last  March  super¬ 
visors  in  counties  and  the  state  dairy  bureau  are  required  on 
the  report  of  the  state  veterinarian  to  proceed  immediately  to 
eradicate  the  disease.  The  governor  will  appoint  the  veteri¬ 
narian  shortly.  Eight  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated.  All 
the  principal  cities  of  the  state  by  the  appointment  of  milk  in¬ 
spectors  have  taken  action  to  restrict  the  sale  of  milk  not  known 
to  be  free  from  tuberculosis.  In  several  counties  there  are 
official  veterinarians  whose  duty  it  is  to  exterminate  diseased 
cattle.  The  official  veterinarians  and  health  officers  have  the 
power  to  test  cattle  with  tuberculin  without  the  consent  of 
cattle  owners. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  other  cities 
milk  dealers  must  take  out  licenses,  which  are  granted  only 
where  the  cows  are  proved  to  be  healthy.  No  specific  appropri¬ 
ation  is  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis, 
the  expense  being  borne  partly  by  the  cities  and  towns  and  part 
coming  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  state  board.  This  board, 
as  well  as  local  boards,  has  the  right  to  test  suspected  cows 
whether  the  owners  consent  or  not,  and  the  state  board  can 
prohibit  the  sale  of  milk  by  any  dealer  who  has  diseased  or 
suspected  cattle.  It  has  full  power  of  quarantine. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — No  step  has  been  taken  by  the  state 
of  Indiana  to  exterminate  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  The  state 
health  board  has  arbitrarily  adopted  a  set  of  rules  for  the  care  of 
dairies.  Milk  cannot  be  sold  either  in  Indianapolis  or  Fort 
Wayne  from  dairies  where  the  test  is  not  made  and  in  this  way 
the  tuberculin  test  is  made  possible.  A  bill  introduced  in  the 
last  legislature  providing  for  the  state  inspection  of  dairies  and 
for  making  the  tuberculin  test  on  all  milk  animals  was  not 
passed.  Governor  Mounts  has  not  encouraged  this  move, 
preferring  to  wait  for  results  from  other  states. 

Providence,  R.  I. — Rhode  Island  has  taken  active  steps  to 
exterminate  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  and  is  especially  stringent  in 
looking  after  milch  cows  so  affected.  The  state  board  of  agri¬ 
culture  has  authority  to  appoint  a  commissioner  for  each  county 
in  the  state,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  and  inquire  into  the  con¬ 
dition  of  any  domestic  animals.  The  board  is  empowered  to 
kill  infected  animals  and  dispose  of  the  carcasses. 

Des  Moines,  Ia. — Tuberculosis  among  cattle  in  this  state 
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has  been  largely  eradicated.  All  animals  found  to  be  affected 
are  destroyed.  Heavy  penalties  are  attached  for  failure  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  Large  numbers  of 
dairy  cattle  have  been  condemned  and  destroyed  under  the 
law.  Thus  far  the  appropriations  for  this  department  have 
been  limited  to.  $5000,  but  there  is  every  indication  this 
amount  will  be  increased  at  the  coming  session.  A  corps  of 
assistants,  including  one  veterinarian  appointed  by  the  governor 
in  each  congressional  district,  assist  the  state  veterinarian.  The 
dairymen  are  attempting  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  requir¬ 
ing  aH  stockmen  to  give  a  certificate  of  tuberculin  test  with 
every  animal  sold. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. — Missouri  has  no  tuberculosis  or 
other  disease  among  cattle.  Ten  citizens  can  petition  the 
county  court  for  inspection  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  cattle 
believed  to  be  diseased,  and  the  surgeon,  after  inspection,  can 
have  cattle  killed  or  quarantined  without  consent  of  the  owner. 
The  governor  can  quarantine  against  cattle  coming  into  the 
state.  For  killing  diseased  cattle  the  state  pays  110A0  exceed 
$>30  a  head.  Nearly  all  cities  have  ordinances  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  condition  of  dairies  anci  the  law  is  strictlv  en¬ 
forced.  '  ' 

Concord,  N.  H. — The  extermination  of  tuberculosis  in 
cattle  and  the  prevention  of  its  importation  from  other  states  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  cattle  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  council.  It  is  given  absolute  power  to  make 
tests  with  tuberculin.  Cattle  in  which  the  tuberculin  test 
shows  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  are  killed  and  their  owners 
recompensed  from  the  state  treasury.  No  special  appropriation 
is  made  for  this  purpose.  The  largest  expense  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  in  any  one  year  has  been  $16,000. 

Augusta,  Me. — The  Maine  legislature  in  1889  passed  an 
act  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  all  infectious  and  contagious 
diseases  among  cattle.  The  three  cattle  commissioners  are 
authorized  to  enter  any  premises -where  they  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  tuberculosis  exists.  Any  person  who  refuses  the  commis¬ 
sioners  admission  is  punished  by  a  fine  of  $100  or  ninety  days 
in  jail,  or  both.  The  state  appropriates  $5000  annually. 
Veterinary  surgeons  have  power  to  kill  cattle  affected  with 
tuberculosis.  I11  the  majority  of  the  cities  a  milk  inspector  is 
elected  to  see  that  no  disease  is  present. 

Trenton,  N.  J. — New  Jersey  tuberculosis  commission  works 
m  conjunction  with  the  state  board  of  health  and  the  state 
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dairy  commission.  It  has  an  annual  appropriation  of  $5000. 
All  cattle  discovered  with  tuberculosis  are  killed,  and  the  own¬ 
ers  are  paid  three-quarters  of  the  animals’  value  as  determined 
by  appraisers. 

Helena,  Mont. — There  is  a  general  state  live  stock  sani¬ 
tary  law  relative  to  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  There  is  a  live  stock 
indemnity  fund  of  $10,000  to  meet  expenses  connected  with  the 
extermination  of  all  contagious  and  infectious  animal  diseases, 
State  Veterinarian  Knowles  employs  the  tuberculin  test  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  the  cattle  owner.  The  dairies  have 
not  been  systematically  examined. 

Columbus,  O. — The  live  stock  board  has  authority  to  test 
cattle  without  the  consent  of  the  owners,  provided' the  stock  is 
paid  for  by  the  state.  The  municipal  authorities  of  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Springfield,  Dayton,  Columbus  and  othei  Ohio  cities 
have  taken  action  to  restrict  the  sale  of  milk  not  known  to  be 
free  from  tuberculosis,  and  with  the  best  results.  Several  years 
ago  the  disease  was  a  menace  to  the  cattle  industry  of  Ohio,  but 
under  the  bureau  of  animal  industry  it  has  been  curbed,  infected 
herds  destroyed,  and  conditions  generally  improved. 

Madison,  Wis. — The  state  board  of  health,  state  veterinarian 
and  experimental  station  are  co-operating  in  eradicating  tuber¬ 
culosis.  The  law  requires  that  all  animals  found  affected  with 
tuberculosis  shall  be  destroyed,  compensation  being  paid  for  the 
same.  Tests  are  made  by  the  state  veterinarian  on  request  of 
local  health  officers,  and  in  case  animals  react  to  tuberculin  test 
their  value  is  appraised  and  the  state  pays  the  owner  two-thirds 
of  this  valuation.  In  some  cities  ordinances  require  all  animals 
furnishing  milk  for  human  consumption  shall  be  tested  with  the 
tuberculin  test  before  the  milk  can  be  used. 

Lincoln,  Neb. — The  live  stock  inspection  laws  of  Nebraska 
are  weak  and  practically  non-operative,  and  such  steps  as  have 
thus  far  been  taken  looking  to  the  extermination  of  tuberculosis 
in  milch  cows  have  been  at  the  instigation  of  the  owners  them¬ 
selves.  The  live  stock  commission  has  no  authority  to  test 
cattle  without  the  owner’s  consent.  Action  has  been  taken  at 
Omaha  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  milk  not  known  to  be  free  from 
tuberculosis.  Similar  action  is  contemplated  at  Lincoln. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. — New  Mexico  has  a  cattle  sanitary  board 
with  full  powrer  to  quarantine,  inspect  and  slaughter  cattle  in¬ 
fected  with  tuberculosis.  A  tax  is  levied  for  expenses  of  the 
board,  which  can  meet  with  the  governor,  auditor  and  treasurer, 
if  epidemic  prevails,  and  order  special  levy  to  be  made  for  funds. 
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It  has  authority  to  stamp  out  any  disease.  Municipalities  have 
taken  no  action.  It  is  not  believed  the  disease  exists  on  the 
range  in  this  altitude. 

Atlanta,  Ga. — There  is  no  legislation  bearing  on  tuber¬ 
culous  cattle.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Stevens  says  the 
disease  is  not  as  common  here  as  it  is  in  the  middle  western 
states,  but  it  is  present  in  sufficient  frequency  to  warrant  ri^id 
and  comprehensive  legislation.  It  is  his  intention  to  ask  the 

next  general  assembly  to  enact  a  general  law  covering  all  phases 
of  the  affair. 

Lansing,  Mich. — The  Michigan  commission  promptly  tests 
all  cows  suspected  of  being  tuberculous,  and  all  found  infected 
are  slaughtered.  The  owner  is  paid  $i  for  each  head  slaughtered. 
During  the  last  two  years  about  1000  head  of  cattle,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  were  milch  cows,  have  been  tested  for 
tuberculosis  and  the  board  concludes  that  less  than  two  per  cent, 
of  the  cattle  of  Michigan  are  affected. 

Olympia,  Wash. — The  general  laws  provide  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  diseased  cattle  by  the  state  veterinarian  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  owners.  The  state  dairy  commis¬ 
sioner  has  the  power  to  examine,  test  and  seize  any  milk  he  may 
believe  to  be  impure  and  prosecute  for  violation  of  the  law. 
It  is  made  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  impure  milk 
Tuberculosis  is  not  prevalent. 

Charleston,  w.  Va. — The  president  of  the  state  board  of 
agriculture  is  empowered  to  order  condemned,  quarantined  or 
killed  any  animal  found  afflicted  with  a  contagious  disease. 
This  may  be  done  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  who  is 
entitled,  however,  1 9  be  reimbursed  out  of  a  fund  provided  for 

this  purpose.  The  cases  of  tuberculosis  so  far  discovered 
have  been  in  scattered  herds. 

.  Austin,  Tex. — Several  years  ago  there  was  a  prevalence  of 
this  disease  among  the  cattle  in  the  southern  and  western 
portions  of  the  state.  But  by  dint  of  hard  work  it  was  effectu¬ 
ally  stamped  out  and  now  it  is  not  believed  it  exists  anywhere 

m  the  state.  The  live  stock  sanitary  commission  has  absolute 

power. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — All  milch  cattle  brought  into  North 
Carolina  have  to  be  accompanied  by  certificate  of  health.  There 
no  power  given  'by  law  for  testing  cattle  for  tuberculosis. 
There  is  little  tuberculosis  in  cattle  in  North  Carolnia,  less 
than  one-fourth  of  .one  per  cent. 
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Nashville,  Tenn.  — The  examination  of  herds  of  milch 
cows  for  tuberculosis  is  now  going  on  in  this  state.  The  sani¬ 
tary  board  has  full  power  to  test  cattle.  The  counties  in  which 
animals  are  slaughtered  have  to  pay  for  same  at  a  valuation 
placed  on  them  by  two  disinterested  parties. 

There  are  no  special  laws  in  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Florida,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  South  Dakota,  Arkansas, 
Nevada  and  Virginia. 
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SCHMIDT’S  TREATMENT  FOR  PARTURIENT  PARESIS. 

Mt.  Sterling,  III.,  May  29,  1899. 
Editors  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

Gentlemen: — I  wish  to  report  that  I  am  using  Dr.  Schmidt’s 
treatment  for  parturient  paresis  this  year  with  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  results.  I  have  treated  twelve  cases  up  to  this  date  with 
a  loss  of  three.  The  disease  is  more  prevalent  this  year  than  I 
ever  saw  before.  I  can  account  for  it  in  this  way  :  The  grass  is 
very  rank  and  rich,  and  cattle  are  fatter  than  they  are  ordinarily. 
Later  1  expect  to  give  a  report  in  detail,  as  I  have  watched  my 
cases  closely.  Yours  truly, 

E.  M.  Nighbert. 


MORE  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  TREAT¬ 
MENT  FOR  PARTURIENT  PARESIS. 

Columbiana,  Ohio,  June  15,  1899. 
Editors  American  Veterinary  Reviezv  : 

Dear  Sirs  : — Have  just  finished  with  my  seventh  ease  of 
parturient  paresis  treated  by  the  Schmidt  method.  The  last 
three  cases  died,  but  in  every  instance  I  was  called  too  late  to 
be  of  any  service,  the  weather,  too,  being  very  hot.  No.  5  died 
in  four  hours.  Both  5  and  6  were  comatose  with  oral  breathing 
when  first  seen  by  me.  No.  5  had  had  a  swollen  udder  for  two 
or  three  days  prior,  and  the  owner  had  applied  meat  tryings  all 
over  the  gland,  and  I  noticed  when  I  removed  the  faeces  quite  a 
quantity  of  clotted  blood,  a  vermillion  color.  I11  reading  up  the 
subject  in  Zuill’s  translation  of  Friedberger  and  Frohner’s 
u  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,”  Vok  I.,  F  see  that  they  make 
mention  of  the  fact  that  in  meat  and  fish-brine  poisoning  the 
blood  is  of  a  vermillion  color.  After  death  I  examined  the 
blood  by  cutting  into  the  jugular  vein,  when  I  found  it  rather 
dark.  This  cow  went  down  011  the  second  day  after  calving. 
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No.  6  was  an  eight-year-old  cow,  which  calved  in  the  even¬ 
ing  and  was  found  down  the  next  morning,  remaining  conscious 
until  i  p.  m.,  at  which  time  I  was  sent  for,  seven  miles  away 
and  when  I  arrived  she  was  comatose  and  breathing  through 
the  mouth.  I  informed  the  owner  that  I  was  afraid  it  was  too 
late.  I,  however,  applied  the  potassium  iodide  treatment.  The 
temperature  rose  from  96  degrees  to  105  in  five  hours  ;  respi¬ 
rations  short.  Some  regurgitated  food  about  the  nostrils  and 
some,  I  think,  found  its  way  into  the  trachea.  She  died  the  next 

day,  without  ever  rallying,  not  being  able  to  keep  her  on  her 
sternum. 

No.  7  was  an  eight-year-old,  and  had  dropped  her  calf  at 
noon  on  Friday,  June  9,  being  unable  to  rise  at  5  o’clock  the 
next  morning.  The  owner  gave  her  a  quart  of  tansy  tea,  and 
came  to.  see  me  at  5.30  p.  m.  He  said  she  was  011  her  side 
at  that  tune,  but  had  been  011  her  sternum  all  day.  I  arrived  at 
the  place  at  6.30  p.  m.,  and  found  her  011  her  side,  but  not 
wholly  insensible.  I  drew  her  urine,  milked  her  out  and 
thoroughly  washed  and  disinfected  her  udder.  I  then  injected 
I5°  grains  of  the  potassium  iodide  solution  into  the  four  teats 
of  the.  udder,  propped  her  upon  her  sternum,  and  left  at  half¬ 
past  eight.  At  9  a.  M.  Monday  I  returned,  and  found  that  she 
had  rested  ,  well  all  night,  was  still  slightly  comatose,  and  re¬ 
peated  the  iodide  solution,  giving  120  grains  this  time.  As  the 
heart’s  action  was  rather  weak,  I  gave  hypodermically  1  10 
gram  of  mtro  glycerine  and  1.8  grain  of  strychnine,  which  im¬ 
proved  it  very  much.  About  noon  I  removed  the  calf,  and  she 
seemed  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  it.  Toward  evening  she 
raised  her  head  and  seemed  a  little  groggy.  During  Monday 
night  she  bloated  some,  and  the  owner  said  that  about  2  A.  m 
she  became  conscious,  her  bowels  moved,  and  she  dranl*  some 
water.  On  Tuesday  the  owner  came  to  see  me  and  said  she  was 
still  down  and  had  not  eaten  anything  and  was  breathing  short. 

I  went  to  see  her  at  2  p.  m.,  and  found  that  her  bowels  had 
ceased  to  act,  and  there  was  quite  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils, 
mixed  with  grass  and  mucus.  I  informed  the  owner  she  had 
bronchial  trouble  and  would  die.  There  was  110  rise  in  temper¬ 
ature,  it  being  the  same  as  the  day  before  (101)  I  could  not 
convince  the  owner  of  the  seat  of  the  trouble  ;  he  would  have  it 
that  the  trouble  was  in  the  third  stomach.  I  gave  her  some 
stimulants  as  she  was  trembling  and  striking  or  kicking  at  her 
abdomen.  To  satisfy  him  I  gave  her  two  grains  of  eserine  and 
pilocarpine  (Merck’s  preparations)  hypodermically,  and  informed 
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him  that  she  would  not  live  through  the  night.  She  died  in 
thirty  minutes.  I  held  a  post-mortem  and  found  the  stomach 
and  contents  in  good  shape,  which  the  owner  admitted.  In  the 
small  bronchial  tubes  there  was  quite  an  amount  of  ingested  . 
food,  some  pieces  half  an  inch  long.  The  small  intestines  for 
about  thirty  feet,  6  or  8  feet  anterior  to  the  rectum,  were  filled 
with  bloody  water.  The  owner  was  a  very  poor  nurse. 

Schmidt’s  treatment  is  all  right  if  applied  early  enough,  but 
when  foreign  substances  are  allowed  to  fall  into  the  trachea 
nothing  will  save  them.  The  first  four  cases  I  treated,  and 
which  I  reported  through  the  Review  some  time  since,  were  all 
treated  early  in  the  attack. 

J.  B.  Caughey. 

EVIDENCE  FROM  AN  INTELLIGENT  LAYMAN. 

lo  the  Editor  of  the  Breeder's  Gazette  : 

One  day  last  week  I  found  a  cow  lying  outstretched  in  the 
pasture  unable  to  rise  and  almost  unable  to  hold  up  her  head. 
Her  calf  was  three  days  old.  In  the  morning  she  had  seemed 
all  right,  although  it  was  noted  that  she  gave  less  milk  than  she 
ought.  It  was  a  plain  case  of  milk  fever,  parturient  paresis,  so 
much  dreaded  by  all  dairymen.  This  cow  was  a  Holstein-Fries- 
ian,  a  notably  good  milker,  in  pretty  good  condition.  When  I 
saw  her  at  noon  I  pronounced  her  dead,  or  as  good  as  dead,  but 
I  sent  for  a  veterinarian  anyway  and  putting  her  on  a  sled  drew 
her  to  the  shade  of  a  tree.  When  the  doctor  arrived  and  looked 
at  her  he  pronounced  her  pretty  bad  and  fast  sinking.  Then 
he  asked  me  if  I  knew  of  the  new  treatment  for  this  disease.  I 
expressed  my  ignorance  and  he  told  me  of  Dr.  Schmidt’s  experi¬ 
ments  in  Denmark.  He  wished  to  try  the  treatment  on  this 
cow.  Having  no  faith  in  any  other  treatment,  I  told  him  to  go 
ahead. 

First  he  gave  her  a  draught  of  aloes,  I  believe,  then  carefully 
milked  her,  drawing  out  every  bit  of  the  milk.  He  washed 
her  udder  carefully  with  an  antiseptic,  and  with  some  sterilized 
water  in  which  he  dissolved  potassium  iodide  he  injected  into 
her  udder  about  three  pints.  He  used  a  fountain  syringe  for 
this.  After  this  he  gave  her  a  copious  injection  of  warm  water 
and  left  her.  That  was  about  3  o’clock.  She  could  barely  hold 
up  her  head.  At  6  she  was  very  much  brighter  and  drank 
water.  At  7  she  drank  more  water  and  seemed  almost  ready  to 
get  up.  After  dark  she  got  up  unaided  and  has  been  all  right 
since,  although  giving  only  enough  milk  yet  for  her  calf. 
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.  ^  Schmidt  theory  is  that  there  is  some  morbid  action  of 
the  milk  cells  and  m  some  way  a  poisonous  substance  is  pro¬ 
duced  there  that  causes  the  paralysis  that  we  call  milk-fever  It 
is  really  a  poisoning  of  the  system.  I  do  not  sse  that  the  treat- 
ment  can  be  readily  applied  by  the  unskilled  or  by  ordinary 
doctors,  but  m  the  hands  of  good  veterinarians  it  seems  to  me 
it  promises  to  be  a  great  and  valuable  discovery. 

Champaign  Co .,  O.  Joseph  E.  Wing. 


veterinary  legislation  at  the  golden  gate. 

.  Oakland,  Cad.,  May  15th,  1899. 

baitors  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

Dear  Sirs  :  After  having  read  the  correspondence  which 
appeared  111  your  May  issue  over  the  signature  of  Dr.  A.  T. 

eters,  I  am  tempted  to  relate  our  experience  in  legislative 
matters  m  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible. 

For  the  past  ten  or  eleven  years  a  few  veterinarians  in 
California  have  been  struggling  for  the  enactment  of  laws  that 
would  control  the  ravages  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases 
peculiar  to  our  domesticated  animals,  and  up  to  about  six  or 
seven  months  ago  no  apparent  result  was  made  manifest.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  or  four  years  we  have  been  endeavoring-  to 
prevail  upon  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  these  matters  with  a  view  of  obtaining  later  on 
representation  on  said  Board.  We  heartily  agree  with 
Dr.  Peters,  that  the  proper  way  to  handle  these  matters  is 
through  a  State  Board  of  Health  composed  of  physicians  and 
\eterinarians.  We  did  not  hope  or  dream  of  accomplishing  this 
at  once,  but  thought  it  likely  that  after  the  State  Board  of 
Heal  h,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  had  a  little  more  experience  in 
land lmg  diseases  of  animals  they  would  realize  the  necessity  of 
having  veterinarians  with  them  on  the  Board.  Following  out 
this  idea  last  year  we  prevailed  upon  the  State  Board  of  Health 
to  take  some  action  in  the  premises,  which  they  did  by  appoint¬ 
ing  a  veterinarian  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  condition  of 
ive-stock  111  the  State  with  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  con¬ 
tagious  and  infectious  diseases,  with  a  view  of  using  the  data 
and  statistics  obtained  through  an  investigation  to  procure  suit¬ 
able  legislation  at  the  hands  of  our  law-makers,  as  nothing  could 
.  e  accomplished  under  the  laws  existing  at  that  time.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  movement,  political  complications  had  closed 
our  S  ate  printing  establishment,  so  little  could  be  done  towards 
educating  our  legislators  on  the  needs  of  the  State  in  this  par- 
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ticular  direction.  A  bill  was  framed,  however,  and  introduced, 
giving  the  State  Board  of  Health  jurisdiction  over  all  matters 
pertaining  to  veterinary  sanitary  science  and  police  and  em¬ 
powering  them  to  employ  experts  as  they  deemed  necessary. 
Everything  went  along  smoothly  until  all  onr  plans  were  upset 
by  the  energy  of  one  J.  C.  Blemer,  who  was  and  is  in  the  employ 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  employed  on  the  Federal 
quarantine  service.  This  person  was  and  is  considered  by  some 
to  be,  on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  the  greatest  expert  on  matters  pertaining  to  diseases  of 
live-stock  west  of  Chicago,  and  as  a  consequence  had  great  in¬ 
fluence  with  a  certain  class  of  politicians.  Through  his  efforts 
a  bill  providing  for  a  live-stock  sanitary  commission,  composed 
of  laymen  who  were  to  be  empowered  to  appoint  a  State  veteri¬ 
narian,  was  introduced.  This  bill  was  dropped  later  on  when 
it  was  learned  that  the  Governor  had  stated  that  he  would  op¬ 
pose  any  legislation  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mission  of  any  nature.  Blemer  and  his  friends  then  framed  and 
had  introduced  a  bill  similar  to  the  above  with  the  exception 
that  it  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  veterinarian  by 
the  Governor  instead  of  by  a  commission.  This  bill  at  the  time 
of  its  introduction  was  approved  by  a  number  of  stockmen  who 
met  for  that  purpose,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
crudest  affair  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  read.  We  then 
saw  that  there  was  practically  no  chance  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  bill  passing,  and,  deeming  half  a  loaf  better  than  no 
bread,  we  directed  our  efforts  to  perfecting  the  bill  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  State  veterinarian  by  the  Governor, 
which  after  a  hard  struggle  and  much  lobbying  we  managed  to 
substitute  the  most  salient  features  of  the  former  for  the  objec¬ 
tionable  features  of  the  latter.  In  fact  made  a  pretty  good  bill 
out  of  it,  in  which  shape  it  became  a  law. 

We  were  at  a  loss  to  know  the  reasons  which  caused  this 
man  Blemer  to  display  so  much  energy  to  obtain  unscientific 
legislation,  and  wondered  whether  or  not  his  superior  officers  in 
Washington  approved  of  his  actions.  Eater  on,  however,  he 
announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  State  vet¬ 
erinarian,  and  openly  boasted  that  he  had  recommendations  and 
endorsements  for  the  position  from  Washington,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  from  the  B.  of  A.  I.  for  a  couple 
of  years  in  order  that  he  might  accept  the  appointment  of  State 
veterinarian  and  start  the  work  in  this  State  in  a  proper  man¬ 
ner.  He  well  knew  that  should  the  State  Board  of  Health  or 
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any  other  scientific  body^gain  control  of  these  matters,  he  could 
not  hope  or  dream  to  obtain  an  appointment  at  their  hands. 
Hence  his  idea  to  clothe  a  stock  commission  or  some  other 
political  body  with  the  power  of  making  the  appointment. 

At  the  present  writing  his  chances  are  good  to  obtain  his 
ends,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  vet 
erinary  practitioners  who  have  been  residents  of  the  State  foi 
many  y’ears,  and  who  have  been  identified  with  the  progress  oi 
the  veterinary  profession  in  the  State,  whose  ability,  integrity 
and  moral  character  have  never  been  questioned.  These  men 
apparently,  are  entitled  to  less  consideration  than  a  man  who  is 
a  stranger  to  the  State,  and  whose  ability,  integrity^  and  moral 
character  are  unknown.  In  fact,  it  looks  as  though  this  State 
was  going  to  follow  the  precedent  established  by  the  State  of 
Illinois  in  the  appointment  of  a  State  veterinarian. 

However,  should  this  man  secure  this  appointment,  we  shall 
solicit  the  privilege  of.  addressing  you  further  upon  this  subject 

matter,  but  until  it  is  settled  there  are  some  things  that  had 
better  be  left  unsaid. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  law,  which  is  a  good  one  except  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  executive  officer  is  to  be  appointed. 
We  should  much  prefer  that  its  enforcement  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  one 
individual,  who  will  have  full  control  over  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  veterinary  sanitary  science  and  police  in  the  State,  said 
individual  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  We  believe  there 
are  a  number  of  practitioners  in  the  State  who  are  eminently 
fitted  to  handle  this  proposition  just  as  well  as  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  but  there  is  always  the  danger  of  politics  controlling 
t  le  position  and  ensuring  the  appointment  of  a  man  whose  onl  v 
qualifications  are  that  he  is  a  good  fellow  and  a  political  ma¬ 
nipulator,  or  controlled  by  such.  Respectfully, 

R.  Alexander  Archibald. 


the  action  of  cocaine. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  May  19,  1897. 
Editors  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

Dear  Sirs: — I  have  found  several  horses,  among  them  be¬ 
ing  a  bay  gelding  pacer,  and  not  of  a  nervous  temperament,  on 
whom  the  anaesthetic  effect  of  cocaine  could  not  be  produced, 
although  the  physiological  effect  was  well  marked.  This  par¬ 
ticular  horse  was  lame  in  the  off  foreleg  and  25  drops  of  a  is 
per  cent,  solution  was  injected  in  each  side  of  the  leo-  in  the 
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usual  place  over  the'  plantar  nerves.  Could  it  be  possible  for 
the  nerve  to  be  affected  and  still  have  no  anaesthetic  action 
whatever  in  the  skin  at  any  point  on  the  leg?  Is  it  a  recog¬ 
nized  fact  that  some  horses  are  not  susceptible  to  the  action  of 
cocaine  in  solution  of  any  strength  ?  Very  truly  yours, 

A.  F.  Abbott. 

Note. — Replying  to  our  correspondent  from  personal  expe¬ 
rience  only,  we  have  observed  the  same  imperfect  action  of  co¬ 
caine  of  which  he  writes.  Recently  we  injected  a  similar 
strength  solution  at  the  identical  points  he  describes,  and  failed 
to  induce  anaesthesia  of  the  skin,  repeated  prickings  below’  the 
points  of  injection  being  followed  by  energetic  manifestations  of 
pain.  In  that  case  we  concluded  that  if  the  skin  could  not  be 
brought  under  its  influence,  the  function  of  the  large  nerves 
over  whose  seat  the  injections  were  made,  could  not  be  materially 
altered.  In  this  case,  at  least,  wre  deemed  the  drug  of  no  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  diagnostic  of  the  location  of  lameness.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  other  practitioners  would  help  to  establish  the  true  value 
of  cocaine  for  such  purposes,  and  answer  the  question  promul¬ 
gated  by  our  correspondent  as  to  whether  certain  individuals  are 
insusceptible  to  its  anaesthetic  action. — R.  R.  B. 


THE  SCHOLARSHIPS  AT  THE  STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

New  York  State  Vetek  inary  College, 

Itiiac',  N.  Y.,  June  12,  1899. 

Editors  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

Dear  Sirs  : — Allow  me  to  amend  your  item  on  page  239, 
June  issue,  stating  that  in  this  college  “A  Scholarship  in  Vet¬ 
erinary  Science  will  be  open  to  freshmen  in  competitive  exam¬ 
ination.”  There  is  no  special  “scholarship  in  Veterinary 
Science,”  but  18  scholarships  of  an  annual  value  of  $200  each 
are  open  to  competition  by  all  members  of  the  freshman  class 
in  the  entire  University.  The  veterinary  freshmen  stand  on 
exactly  the  same  level  in  their  claim  upon  these  as  do  the 
freshmen  of  all  other  departments  in  the  University.  If  they 
could  show  themselves  to  be  the  best  men  they  might  capture 
the  wdiole  18.  On  the  other  hand,  they  might  fail  to  secure  even 
one.  Very  truly  yours, 

James  Law. 


Our  friend,  Dr.  W.  Horace  Hoskins,  seems  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  secret  of  perpetual  motion  in  the  new  power,  com¬ 
pressed  air,  he  being  president  of  a  company  for  its  manufacture. 
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AMERICAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Place  and  Date  of  Next  Meeting  :  New  York  City,  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  6,  and  7,  1899. 

Convention  Hall :  Large  Assembly  Room  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine,  17  West  Forty-third  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue. 

Headquarters :  Hotel  Manhattan,  corner  Forty-second  Street 
and  Madison  Avenue. 

Local  Committee  of  Arrangements :  Drs.  H.  D.  Gill  (chair¬ 
man),  Roscoe  R.  Bell,  George  H.  Berns,  E.  B.  Ackerman,  and 
W.  H.  Pendry. 

Location  of  Surgical  Clinic:  American  Horse  Exchange 
Fiftieth  Street  and  Broadway. 

Pathological  Exhibit :  'The  exhibit  for  this  year  has  been 
abandoned,  as  sufficient  material  could  not  be  obtained  to  make 
a  creditable  display. 

literary  programme. 

Sanitary  Subjects. — Secretary  Stewart  writes  under  date  of 
June  21  :  “The  sanitary  papers  to  be  considered  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  should  induce  every  board  of  health  in  this  country  to  send 
its  veterinarian  as  a  delegate  to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  and 
if  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  these  boards  by 
veterinarians  it  is  probable  that  many  would  be  delegated.  The 
following  subjects  will  be  presented  :  ‘  Municipal  Meat  Inspec¬ 
tion,’  ‘  Dairy  Inspection,’  ‘  Disinfection  (person  and.  premises),’ 

‘  Suppression  of  Tuberculosis.’  They  are  all  live  and  impor¬ 
tant  problems  for  boards  of  health  and  live-stock  sanitary  com¬ 
missions.  The  discussion  on  ‘  Municipal  Meat  Inspection  ’  will 
be  opened  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Ackerman,  veterinarian  to  the  Brooklyn 
Board  of  Health.  The  Doctor  has  had  several  vears  of  practi¬ 
cal  experience.  Dr.  John  W.  Adams,  of  the  Philadelphia  Board 
of  Health,  will  also  take  part  in  the  discussion.” 

Most  of  the  subjects  and  essayists  have  already  been  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  various  issues  of  the  Review,  but  that  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  scope  may  be  fully  realized  we  recapitulate  them  here, 
with  the  additions  furnished  by  the  Secretary  : 

Dr.  W.  H.  Dalrymple,  of  Louisiana,  “  Dietetics.” 

Dr.  Roscoe  R.  Bell,  of  New  York,  “  Acetanilid  as  an  Anti¬ 
pyretic  for  the  Horse.” 

Dr.  C.  C.  McLean,  of  Pennsylvania,  u  Dairying  from  a  Pure 
Milk  Standpoint.” 
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Dr.  Wm.  Herbert  Lowe,  of  New  Jersey,  “  Routine  Manipu¬ 
lations  and  Operations.” 

Dr.  Benjamin  Mclnnes,  of  South  Carolina,  u  Notes  on  Filaria 
Immitis.” 

Dr.  Cooper  Curtice,  of  North  Carolina,  “The  Tick  in  North 
Carolina.” 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Lyman,  of  Connecticut,  “  The  Pathology  and 
Treatment  of  Azoturia.” 

Dr.  L.  A.  Merillat,  of  Illinois,  “  Arytenoideraphy  a  Practical 
Operation.” 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Clayton,  of  New  York,  “Median  Neurec¬ 
tomy.” 

Dr.  S.  J.  J.  Harger,  of  Pennsylvania,  “  Surgical  Interference 
for  the  Cure  of  the  Cribbing  Habit.” 

Dr.  Leonard  Pearson,  of  Pennsylvania,  “  The  Suppression  of 
Tuberculosis  in  Pennsylvania.” 

Dr.  M.  H.  Reynolds,  of  Minnesota,  “Notes  on  the  Healing 
Process  in  Ovariotomy.” 

Dr.  E.  A.  A.  Grange,  of  Michigan,  “Disinfection.” 

Dr.  Olof  Schwarzkopf,  of  New  York,  “  Schmidt’s  Treatment 
for  Parturient  Paresis.” 

Dr.  W.  Horace  Hoskins,  of  Pennsylvania  (a  practical  subject). 

Dr.  Charles  Gresswell,  of  Colorado,  “  The  Veterinarian  in 
Official  Life.” 

Dr.  M.  E.  Knowles,  of  Montana,  “  Diseases  Peculiar  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Region.” 

Dr.  J.  P.’ Turner,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  “A  Plea  for  a  More 
General  Use  of  Anaesthesia  in  Veterinary  Surgery.” 

Dr.  Chas.  H.  Higgins,  of  Montreal,  “  Chicken  Cholera.” 

Dr.  Maurice  O’Connoll,  of  Massachusetts,  “  Glanders  in 
Massachusetts.” 

Dr.  W.  L.  Williams,  of  New  York  (subject  to  be  announced). 

Dr.  H.  D.  Gill,  of  New  York  (subject  to  be  announced). 

Dr.  A.  T.  Peters,  of  Nebraska  (subject  to  be  announced). 

Dr.  J.  J.  Repp,  of  Iowa  (subject  to  be  announced.) 

Even  with  this  long  list  of  twenty-four  announced  essayists, 
Secretary  Stewart  writes :  “  Papers  have  been  promised  condi¬ 
tionally  by  several  members,  which  may  be  positively  announced 
in  your  next  number.” 

THE  SURGICAL  CLINICS. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  that 
clinics  will  be  held  each  morning  from  8  to  io,  and,  as  already 
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stated,  the  place  for  holding-  them  will  be  the  sales  rino-  of  the 
American  Horse  Exchange,  Piftieth  Street  and  Broadway — but 
a  short  distance  from  the  Hotel  Manhattan  and  the  Academy  of 
Medicine.  Operating  tables  and  all  other  appliances  will  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  operators,  and  subjects  will  be  provided  by 
\ie  £olnmi.ttee-  The  committee  have  received  assurances  from 
the  following  operators  that  they  will  be  on  hand  to  demon¬ 
strate  certain  surgical  procedures  :  Drs.  W.  L.  Williams  C.  E. 
Clayton,  H  D  Gill,  William  Sheppard,  J.  E.  Ryder,  George  B. 
Berns  and  Wilfred  Rellman,  of  New  York  ;  S.  J.  J.  Harger  and 
John  W.  Adams,  of  Pennsylvania;  R.  A.  Merillat,  of  Illinois  * 

Herbert  Lowe,  of  New  Jersey  ;  and  possibly  Tait  Butler  of 
Mississippi.  ’ 

the;  programme  of  entertainment. 

The  association  will  be  welcomed  to  Gotham  at  the  Academy 

of  Medicine  by  President  James  R.  Robertson,  of  the  County 
Association. 

The  banquet  will  take  place  on  Wednesday  evening-  Sept 
6,  at  the  Hotel  Manhattan.  '  1 

On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  soon  after  adjournment,  the 
guests  will  embark  upon  a  steamer  which  has  already  been 
chartered,  and  indulge  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  sails  which 
is  afforded  by  this  section,  passing  down  through  New  York 
Harbor,  amidst  the  beautiful  scenery  contributed  by  the  banks 
of  Dong  Island,  Staten  Island  and  the  Jersey  coast,  within  full 
view  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  Governor’s 
Island,  and  past  the  naval  fortifications  at  Forts  Hamilton 
Wadsworth,  and.  Lafayette  ;  past  famous  Coney  Island,  and  then 
out  to  sea,  arriving  in  due  season  at  Rockaway  Beach,  where 
one  of  the  far-famed  Wainwright  Rhode  Island  clam-bakes  will 
be  served,  and  to  those  who  have  never  indulged  in  that  luxury 
a  revelation  awaits  them.  Of  all  the  local  seaside  resorts  for 
which  New  York  is  noted  none  is  better  adapted  for  innocent 
enjoyment  than  Rockaway,  and  the  guests  will  remain  there  a 
sufficient  time  to  partake  of  its  pleasantries.  The  ladies  will 
be  an  added  attraction  upon  this  outing,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
larger  number  will  be  present  than  ever  before.  The  steamer 
will  reach  New  York  in  ample  time  for  night  trains  to  be  taken 
by  those  who  may  wish  to  leave  for  home  on  that  evenino-. 

PROGRAMME  FOR  ENTERTAINMENT  OF  THE  LADIES. 

.  While  this  has  not  been  definitely  decided  upon,  the  follow- 
lng  programme  will  probably  be  carried  out : 
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Tuesday — Morning :  Visit  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  to 
witness  the  opening  exercises  of  the  convention.  Afternoon  : 
Carriage  ride  through  Central  Park  and  the  Riverside  Drive  to 
Grant’s  Tomb.  Evening  :  Resting  at  the  hotel. 

Wednesday — Morning  :  Visiting' the  large  shopping  districts 
under  escort  of  the  local  committee  of  ladies.  Afternoon  :  Rest¬ 
ing.  Evening:  Theatre  party. 

Thursday — Morning  :  Resting.  Afternoon  :  Excursion  and 
clam-bake  at  Rockaway  Beach. 

RAILROAD  RATES. 

The  railroads  have  granted  the  usual  concessions  of  one  and 
one-third  fare  for  the  round  trip,  -on  the  certificate  plan,  and  a 
time  limit  of  twelve  days,  commencing  Sept,  ist,  and  continu¬ 
ing  to  and  including  Sept.  12th.  This  arrangement  will  give 
opportunity  to  make  short  side  trips  in  and  about  the  great 
metropolis,  a  privilege  which  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
rarely  visit  New  York. 

Secretary  Stewart  has  issued  a  very  comprehensive  circular 
letter  which -has  been  sent  to  all  veterinary  graduates  (not  mem¬ 
bers)  in  North  America  and  Canada.  After  giving  a  synopsis 
of  the  programme,  the  circular  says  : 

The  association  heartily  welcomes  the  interest  and  co-operation  of 
veterinarians  in  all  America.  This  includes  you  and  you  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  the  coming  meeting. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  reasons  why  veterinarians 
should  become  members  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  : 

ist.  It  is  an  honor  to  belong  to  the  highest  Veterinary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  this  country,  and  all  veterinarians  should  have  a  desire  to  add 
their  names  to  its  roll  ;  it  gives  them  a  standing  that  justly  belongs  to 
every  good  veterinarian. 

2d.  It  is  a  source  of  education  that  cannot  be  received  by  any  other 
method.  We  get  the  culture  of  many  minds  concentrated  and  meted 
out  to  us  in  a  manner  most  helpful  and  which  would  not  reach  us 
through  other  channels. 

3d.  We  should  understand  what  will  do  the  most  good  to  the  greatest 
number  in  our  profession  ;  by  uniting  we  can  do  this  ;  by  individual  ac¬ 
tion  we  cannot.  To  quote  Professor  Hamilton,  in  speaking  of  the 
Farmers’  Institute,  he  says  :  “  The  great  weakness  of  our  country  peo¬ 

ple  lies  in  their  lack  of  consolidation  of  thought  upon  a  giyen  question.  ” 

“  When  all  of  the  country  people  agree  upon  any  given  subject,  their 
desires  ,  will  be  gratified.  Their  failure  lies  in  the  lack  of  agreement, 
and  the  lack  of  agreement  is  usually  due  to  a  lack  of  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  subject  and  its  true  bearing  upon  their  industry.  ” 

This,  we  think,  is  applicable  to  us  as  a  profession.  While  local 
associations  are  good  educators,  the  meeting  of  the  whole  body  of  vet¬ 
erinarians  can  consolidate  thought  upon  questions  that  are  of  vital 
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importance  to  us  as  American  veterinarians,  that  cannot  be  done  by 
local  or  other  associations.  ^ 

4th  The  mercenary  view-take  it  in  a  business  light ;  will  it  pav  ? 
Yes,  it  will  pay  even  if  you  never  attend  any  meetings.  You  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  printed  proceedings  of  the  association,  and  in  numerous  other 
ways  receive  more  than  your  money’s  worth. 


MISSOURI  VALLEY  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

( Co?itinued  from  page  2jo.') 

Dr.  B.  F.  Kaupp,  being  called  upon,  presented  the  followino- 
paper  on 

LEUCAEMIA. 

i  .^ucocythaemia,  or  sometimes  called  leucaemia,  is  a  disease 
which  affects  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  other  animals,  including 

ma  rei  j.1  SayS  11  has  neXer  been  reported  in  a  sheep  or  o-0at! 

lie  disease  is  characterized  by  a  great  and  permanent  in¬ 
crease  m  the  number  of  white  blood  corpuscles,  by  a  diminution 
m  the  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles  and  by  an  enlargement 
o  the  lymphatic  glands.  The  spleen  is  one  of  the  organs  most 
frequently  affected.  In  the  normal  state  there  is  found  one 
w  ite  blood  corpuscle  to  350  red  in  nearly  all  warm-blooded 
animals.  According  to  Zuill,  in  the  horse  and  dog  there  is  one 
white  blood  corpuscle  to  about  800  red.  In  leucocythsemia 
there  may  be  one  white  corpuscle  to  50,  25  or  even  2  red. 
Leucaemia  appears .  to  be  more  common  in  cattle  than  in  other 
animals  111  this  section  of  the  country. 

.  ^le  direct  cause  of  this  disease  seems  to  be  unknown.  The 
primary  lesions  involves  one  of  the  blood-making  organs,  the 
spleen,  lymphatic  ganglions  or  red  marrow  of  the  bones  The 
lymphatic  glands  most  often  affected  are  the  ganglions  of  the 
head,  neck,  and.  shoulders,  of  the  extremities,  and  of  the  ab¬ 
dominal  and  pectoral  cavities.  These  glands  become  tumefied  ' 
and  hypertrophied.  The  disease  may  also  involve  the  spleen 
liver,  kidneys,  uterus,  bladder,  lungs,  subcutaneous  connective 
tissue,  the  serous  membranes,  mucous  membranes,  etc.  Leu¬ 
caemia  infarcts  consist  of  a  diffused  infiltration  of  the  tissue  by 
white  corpuscles,  an  infiltration  which  surrounds  the  blood  ves¬ 
sels  with  a  kind  of  whitish  gray  membrane.  The  new  lvmpli- 
like  tissues  are  circumscribed  tumors,  the  histological  structure 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  lymphatic  ganglion.  The  spleen 
becomes  enlarged,  sometimes  to  enormous  dimensions.  The 
enlargement  is  uniform,  so  that  the  organ  has  practically  the 
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normal  shape.  The  capsule  often  becomes  thickened.  The  cut 
surface  is  smooth  and  of  grayish  or  brownish  red  color.  The 
malpig Ilian  corpuscles  are  usually  enlarged  and  prominent. 
The  trabecular  tissue  of  the  spleen  is  often  thickened  and  can 
be  seen  marking  it  as  whitish  lines.  The  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  is  mainly  due  to  the  increase  of  the  splenic  pulp.  The 
enlarged  lymphatic  glands  are  grayish  or  reddish  in  color  and 
sometimes  mottled  in  appearance  on  the  cut  surface.  Micro¬ 
scopically  the  enlarged  glands  show  increase  of  the  pulp  and 
blocking  of  the  lymph  paths.  Steel  speaks  of  this  disease  oc¬ 
curring  most  often  in  female  animals.  The  three  cases  I  have 
had  occasion  to  examine  have  occurred  in  cows  as  follows : 

Case  i.  August  i,  1896.  Subject,  an  aged  cow,  weighing  if 
in  good  condition  probably  1000  pounds.  The  animal  had  an 
unthrifty  appearance.  The  whole  carcass  when  dressed  pre¬ 
sented  somewhat  of  a  jaundice  condition.  The  liver  had  a  light 
brown  color  and  was  considerably  enlarged.  Spleen  was  about 
five  times  its  normal  size,  and  when  cut  through  the  cut  surface 
presented  a  brownish  appearance.  Malpighian  corpuscles  were 
enlarged  and  plainly  visible  ;  they  were  about  the  size  of  millet 
seeds  and  were  lighter  in  color  than  the  splenic  pulp.  Some 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  were  enlarged  and  when  cut  through 
presented  apparently  normal  gland  tissue. 

Case  2.  Jan.  10,  1898.  Subject,  a  seven-year-old  native 
cow,  weighing  900  pounds  ;  color,  red  with  white  spots  and  in 
poor  condition,  with  staring  coat  and  unthrifty  appearance. 
Upon  post-mortem  the  spleen  was  found  to  be  enormously  en¬ 
larged,  three  feet  long,  twelve  inches  wide  and  four  inches  thick 
in  the  thickest  portion.  The  malpighian  corpuscles  were 
greatly  enlarged  and  of  whitish  appearance.  Lymphatic  glands 
all  over  the  body  were  greatly  enlarged.  The  bronchial  lym¬ 
phatic  glands  varied  in  size  from  a  hen  egg  to  a  goose  egg. 
Some  of  the  glands  in  the  pelvic  region  as  well  as  the  lumbar 
lymphatic  glands  and  others  were  the  size  of  a  hen  egg  and 
larger. 

Dr.  S.  Stewart  reports  a  case  of  leucocythaemia  in  a  cow  in 
the  January  number  of  the  American  Veterinary  Review, 
in  1897,  which  case  it  was  also  my  good  fortune  to  examine. 
u  The  post-mortem  examination  revealed  general  emaciation 
with  all  of  the  structures  and  viscera  presenting  the  usual  ap¬ 
pearance  of  emaciated  animals,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  and  the  spleen.  The  lymphatic  glands  in  all 
parts  of  the  body  were  greatly  enlarged,  varying  in  size  from  a 
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walnut  to  a  goose  egg  and  larger,  and  seemed  upon  section  to 
consist  of  hypertrophied- glandular  tissue.  The  spleen  which 
ordinarily  would  have  weighed  one  and  one  -  half  pounds 
weighed  nineteen  and  one- half  pounds,  and  measured  thirty! 
two  inches  in  length,  nine  inches  in  breadth,  and  three  inches 
m  the  thickest  portion.  Upon  section  the  malphigian  corpus¬ 
cles  presented  themselves  as  nearly  whitish  bodies,  many  of 
them  one-third  to  one-half  inch  in  diameter.  The  remainder  of 
t  le  splenic  pulp  was  normal  in  color  and  consistence.  The 
result  of  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  blood  showed  one 
win  e  blood  corpuscle  to  twenty  red.”  The  prescapular  lym¬ 
phatic  glands  weighed  three  pounds  apiece,  the  bronchial 
glands  one  and  one-half  pounds,  and  the  deep  iliac  two  pounds 
Some  of  the  superfacial  lymphatic  glands  were  sufficiently  en- 
aiged  to  be  located  upon  ante-mortem  examination.  Dr.  Stew- 
art  also  reports  a  case  of  leucocythaemia  in  a  St.  Bernard  doo. 

■  .  T'  (:frnacllan>  of  this  city,  reports  an  interesting  case 

lee^  abouTt  WS  :  “  T®  SubjeCt  °f  tllis  case  was  a  western 
steer,  about  three  years  of  age.  Nothing  unusual  was  presented 

tbe  frdln 111-llla  n  cejlt'1’  but  on  post-mortem  examination 
the  following  well-defined  lesions  were  presented  to  view  The 

spleen  was  very  much  enlarged  in  all  its  dimensions.  The 

length  was  such  as  to  cause  it  to  cross  the  abdominal  cavity 

and  then  curl  up,  turn  over  past  the  centre  of  the  diaphragm. 

weig  ed  almost  ioo  pounds.  The  liver  was  enlarged  and  of 

AlIelLPaie/0lOr’  1th6  f  T  COndition  aPP'yiiig  to  the  heart. 
All  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  lymphatic  glands  were  very 

much  enlarged  and  of  the  same  color  as  the  heart  and  liver 

The  flesh  of  the  carcass  was  of  a  pale  hue  and  very  flabby  in 

consistency.  The  animal  was  much  thinner  in  flesh  thaiAhe 
balance  of  same  bunch.” 

Dl;  Carnachan  also  reports  a  case  in  a  hog  as  follows  *  “The 

In  mTLfaSe  IaTilled  in  FebrUary’  l899-  Not  seeing  the 
animal  before  death  can  give  no  ante-mortem  report,  but  on 

post-mortem  I  noticed  it  being  much  thinner  than  the  rest  of 

ie  uncli,  but  not  enough  to  pronounce  it  emaciated.  The 

handwf  r0U?  1  °aer  T  gre3ter  Part  °f  the  body.  which  when 
landled  was  found  to  be  a  mass  of  small  nodular  enlargements. 

which  contained  pus.  The  skin  was  of  a  yellowish  hue.  The 

bladder  was  unusually  large  for  such  a  small  animal.  The 

enlamedaTd  T  °fka  ^  ?*le  C°lor-  The  SP,een  was  111  uch 

enlarged,  also  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  lymphatic  glands 
especially  those  of  the  pelvic  and  sublumbar  regions.  '’These 
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glands  were  as  large  as  an  egg  and  pale  in  color.  The  adipose 
tissue  was  thin  and  watery  in  consistency.  The  animal  was 
small  and  not  many  months  old.” 

DISCUSSION  ON  DR.  KAUPP’S  PAPER. 

Dr.  Sihler  :  I  have  seen  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  leucaemia 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  treat  a  case  in  a  dog.  I  want  to 
state  that  I  was  not  certain  what  the  malady  was  when  I  was 
treating  the  case.  The  symptoms  manifested  were  languor, 
loss  of  appetite,  constipation  and  an  irregular  pulse.  On  ex¬ 
amination  I  found  what  I  thought  was  a  tumor  in  the  abdomi¬ 
nal  cavity.  I  gave  a  laxative,  then  a  second  dose.  The  next 
day  the  dog  died.  Upon  post-mortem  I  found  the  spleen  was 
two  feet  long,  six  inches  wide  and  two  inches  thick  and  then  I 
did  not  know  exactly  what  I  had  until  I  began  to  look  the 
matter  up.  It  was  the  first  case  of  leucaemia  I  had  ever  seen. 
I  have  seen  two  or  three  cases  in  calves.  In  several  cases  that 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  the  lymphatic  glands 
were  of  a  dark  color  and  varied  in  size  from  a  hen’s  egg  to  a 
goose  egg.  I  have  seen  several  cases  in  hogs  and  one  or  two 
cases  where  the  lymphatics  Were  dark  in  color  and  the  spleen 
very  much  enlarged. 

Dr.  Moore :  Did  you  find  any  symptoms  of  anaemia  in  the 
dog? 

Dr.  Sihler :  The  attack  seemed  to  come  on  very  suddenly. 
Was  only  sick  a  day  or  two  before  I  was  called.  The  dog  was 
in  good  flesh. 

Dr.  McCurdy :  I  saw  a  case  in  a  steer  that  was  in  very  good 
condition  where  this  disease  was  diagnosed.  All  the  lymphatics 
were  very  much  enlarged,  very  nearly  all  the  same  size,  about 
as  large  as  a  man’s  fist,  and  the  lesions  were  diagnosed  as  those 
of  leucaemia.  This  case  was  diagnosed  as  such  by  Dr.  Adair, 
who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  among  cattle,  and  was 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Bennett.  The  spleen  was  enlarged  to  about 
three  times  its  usual  size. 

Dr.  Sihler :  I  remember  a  case  in  a  cow  diagnosed  ante- 

o 

mortem  as  actinomycosis  but  post-mortem  proved  it  to  be  leu¬ 
caemia. 

Dr.  Heck  :  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  this  paper. 
Before  coming  to  the  meeting  I  made  it  a  point  to  look  up  the 
literature  on  this  subject,  but  found  very  little  in  our  veterinary 
works,  mere  perhaps  in  Zuill’s  translation  than  in  any  other 
book.  I  had  recourse  to  some  works  on  human  medicine,  and 
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I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  classification  of  blood  dis¬ 
eases  in  one  particular  work,-  and  thought  it  was  worth  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  association.  The  essayist  has  laid  no  particular 
stress  on  the  fact  of  leucaemia  being  a  blood  disease,  nor  has  he 
made  any  classification  of  varieties  of  this  disease.  The  human 
practitioner  makes  a  distinction  of  several  conditions,  which  we 
group  together  with  leucaemia;  therefore  I  note  the  following 
classification,  which  I  think  is  a  most  excellent  one  :  * 

1.  Anaemia  I  (?)  Primary  anaemia  j  J*  Chlorosis. 

(  {p)  Secondary  anaemia.  *■  2‘  *  ernicious  anaemia. 

2.  Leucaemia  I  Splenic-myelogenous. 

(  Lymphatic. 

3-  Leucocytosis. 

4.  Hodgkin’s  disease. 

w  k11S  CiaS.Slficatl.on  1S  based  Purely  on  the  condition  of  the 
'?  made  P0fuMe  only  by  a  system  of  staining 
Ehrlich  tnPle  stain)  when  an  altered  or  diseased  condition  of 
the  white  and  red  blood  cells,  particularly  the  former,  is  ob- 
served.  We  find  a  peculiar  blood  phenomena  existing  in  each 
of  the  outhned  conditions  ;  for  instance,  in  pernicious  ansemia 
we  find  a  certain  overgrown  or  enlarged  red  nucleated  cell 
negaloblast)  which  is  characteristic  of  the  trouble,  while  all 
the  red  cells  are  often  enlarged. 

In  normal  blood  we  find  several  varieties  of  white  cells  the 
principal  ones  called  polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles  60  to  70 
per  cent.,  and  lymphocytes,  30  to  30  per  cent.  In  leucsemia,  we 
have  two  classes  of  the  disease,  one,  the  splenic,  the  other,  the 
lymphatic  variety.  The  splenic  is  called  splenic-myelogenous 
owing  to  a  very  much  enlarged  white  cell,  which  Prof.  Ehrlich 

m,  Sm  nlJe  OCPL’  and  seems  to  be  the  predominating  cell. 
The  blood  111  the  lymphatic  form  is  filled  with  small  lymphocytes 

about  the  size  of  red  cells.  Leucocytosis  is  simply  an  increase 
in  the  normal  white  cells,  and  may  be  either  physiological  or 
pathological.  _  Hodgkin’s  disease  is  known  as  pseudo-leucaemia 
splenic  anaemia,  lymphoma,  etc.  We  known  it  by  the  term 
ymp  oma,  and  it  is.  characterized  by  a  general  enlargement  of 
all  the  lymphatic  glands  and  sometimes  the  spleen.  *  There  is 
n°.  Perceptible  increase  in  white  cells,  and  it  is  only  distin¬ 
guished  from  leucsemia  by  a  blood  examination.  Of  course  the 
etiology  of  these  diseases  is  unknown,  and  with  your  permission, 
Wl1  leac*  a  short  extract  from  the  author  commenting  on  this 


*  “  American  System  of  Practical  Medicine,”  p.  633-702. 
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classification  :  u  All  our  knowledge  of  the  so-called  blood  dis¬ 
eases  is  of  the  most  fragmentary  and  unsatisfactory  nature,  and 
all  our  statements  concerning  them  must  therefore  be  considered 
as  in  the  highest  degree  provisional  and  open  to  revision  as  soon 
as  new  light  appears.  The  origin  of  the  blood  and  the  method 
of  its  reproduction  and  renewal  are  matters  worthy  of  specula¬ 
tion.  We  are  ignorant  of  whether  there  are  any  diseases  of  the 
blood  itself  except  the  parasitic  diseases  like  malaria,  and 
whether  morbid  blood  changes  are  causes  or  results  of  other  or¬ 
ganic  lesions  ;  we  may  doubt  whether  the  changes  both  in  the 
blood  and  in  the  (supposed)  blood-making  organs  are  not  both 
of  them  due  to  some  third  factor,  itself  unknown.  Finally  the 
identity  and  individuality  of  the  several  u  blood  diseases  ”  are 
open  to  considerable  doubt.  In  a  few  years  we  may  have 
“  changed  all  that.”  Pernicious  anaemia  and  leucaemia  may  be 
found  to  be  only  different  types  of  a  single  disease.  Chlorosis 
may  be  classed  with  the  other  secondary  anaemias,  and  Hodg¬ 
kin’s  disease  may  be  grouped  with  the  malignant  tumors  or  in¬ 
fectious  diseases.  Still,  we  must  keep  to  some  nomenclature 
while  a  better  is  being  evolved,  and  the  foregoing  division  of 
morbid  phenomena  must  serve  us  for  the  present. 

Dr.  Stewart:  This  classification  is  quite  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  discussion.  I  noted  the  essayist  did  not  enter 
into  the  blood  phase  of  the  disease  or  into  its  etiology,  but  only 
took  up  the  gross  pathological  lesions  as  he  found  them.  The 
several  diseases  as  mentioned  in  this  classification  just  quoted  is 
likely  to  come  to  the  attention  of  the  examiner  of  animals.  Very 
few  veterinarians  stop  to  make  any  distinction  as  to  the  form  of 
anaemia.  I  could  readily  see  how  one  who  did  not  make  any 
study  of  the  blood  phase  could  mistake  Hodgkin’s  disease  for 
leucaemia.  The  last  speaker  raised  the  question  of  the  essayist 
not  making  any  examination  of  the  blood  to  make  sure  the  cases 
were  leucaemia.  I  wished  to  say  that  in  the  case  the  essayist 
cited  as  reported  by  myself  an  examination  of  the  blood  was 
made  and  it  was  found  there  was  one  white  cell  to  20  red  ones. 

Dr.  Heck  :  I  wish  to  beg  the  gentleman’s  pardon,  if  I  mis¬ 
understood  him,  and  I  assure  him  nothing  has  been  said  to  cast 
any  reflection  on  his  paper.  He  has  dealt  with  the  clinical 
aspect  of  the  disease  almost  entirely,  and  I  congratulate  him  011 
having  seen  so  many  cases.  I  simply  mentioned  this  classifica¬ 
tion  to  show  how  much  more  thoroughly  the  subject  has  been 
gone  into  by  human  practitioners,  and  how  far  behind  we  seem 
to  be.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  find  analogous  conditions  in  our 
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practice,  but  I  should  be  very  glad  if  our  members  would  make 
some  blood  counts  of  properly  stained  specimens.  No  one  has 
mentioned  the  length  of  time  these  patients  live.  I  will  sav  in 
human  subjects  they  seldom  live  longer  than  three  or  four  years 
the  splenic-myelogenous  form  being  much  more  chronic  than 
the  lymphatic  variety.  Persons  suffering  from  Hodgkin’s  dis¬ 
ease  may  live  an  indefinite  period. 

.  D.r ■  Stewart :  By  provision  of  the  By-Haws  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  should  be  held  m  this  city,  but  in  compliment  to  our  friends 
from  bt.  Joseph,  who  have  so  generously  turned  out  to  attend 
this  meeting,  I  move  that  when  we  adjourn  that  the  By-Laws  be 
suspended  and  we  adjourn  to  meet  in  St.  Joseph. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

Dr.  Heck  spoke  in  regard  to  subscription  to  the  various 
ye  ennary  journals.  He  stated  that  all  the  veterinarians  in  St 
Joseph,  except  two,  are  subscribers  to  these  journals,  a  claim 
which  cannot  be  made  by  any  other  city. 

On  motion  by  Dr.  Forbes  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 
the  essayists  of  the  evening. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended 

to  the  Kansas  City  Veterinary  College  for  the  use  of  its  rooms 
tor  this  meeting-. 

On  motion  the  association  adjourned. 

A  clinic,  as  a  new  departure,  was  arranged  for  this  meeting 
with  a  view  to  attracting  more  busy  practitioners,  and  those  who 
witnessed  it  pronounced  it  a  success,  and  we  are  encourao-ed  to 
continue  them  as  a  part  of  our  programme.  It  does  not  matter 
low  simple  the  operation  may  be  we  are  always  finding  a  better 
way  to  do  it.  By  seeing  our  brother  practitioners  operate  we 
ge  new  ideas  which  can  be  had  in  no  other  way. 

The  operations  performed  were  as  follows :  Neurectomy 
lovver  operation,  Dr.  Moore;  operation  for  cure  of  cribbing  habit’ 
excision  of  a  portion  of  the  sterno-thyro-hyoideus  muscle  and 
resection  of  the  motor  branch  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  sup¬ 
plying  the  sterno-maxillaris  muscle,  anaesthesia  being  produced 
by  intravenous  injection  of  chloroform,  Dr.  Moore  ;  peroneal 
tenotomy  for  strmghalt,  Dr.  Simpson  ;  cunean  tenotomy  for 
spavin  lameness,  Dr.  Patterson  ;  peroneal  tenotomy,  Dr.  Steel  • 
ovariotomy,  bitch,  Dr.  Moore ;  ovariotomy,  bitch,  Dr.  Black.’ 

W.  A.  Heck,  Secretary. 

.  RRCEistt  investigations  have  shown  that  dairy  cattle  supply¬ 
ing  Chicago  with  milk  show  a  high  percentage  of  tuberculosis. 
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VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW 

YORK  COUNTY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  called  to  order  June  7th 
at  the  usual  hour,  President  Robertson  in  the  chair.  Following 
roll-call  was  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting, 
which  were  approved  as  read.  The  Executive  Committee  hav¬ 
ing  no  report,  the  President  passed  directly  to  the  reading  of 
papers. 

Dr.  Clayton  read  a  translation  from  Prof.  Ligniere,  by  Adolph 
Eichorn,  student  at  the  A.  V.  C.,  entitled  u  A  Contribution  to 
the  Study  of  Pneumonia  in  the  Horse.”  *  While  this  very  in¬ 
structive  paper  in  itself  did  not  offer  much  ground  for  discussion, 
it  opened  up  a  field  that  led  into  a  most  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  one,  which  was  freely  indulged  in  by  the  members  present 
and  an  M.  D.  who  found  himself  accidentally  in  our  midst  and 
became  extremely  interested  in  the  line  of  thought  that  was 
current,  not  only  as  the  result  of  the  aforesaid  paper,  but  the 
one  that  followed  by  Dr.  Keller  on  “  Corns.”  * 

Moved  and  seconded,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to 
Drs.  Clayton  and  Keller  for  their  essays.  Carried. 

The  Committee  on  Legislation  reported  progress. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Prof.  Liautard,  in  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  receipt  of  a  certificate  of  honorary  membership 
in  the  association  ;  also  from  other  members  of  the  profession  on 
association  matters. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  (Dr.  Bell,  Chairman)  re¬ 
ported  that  the  affairs  of  the  society  were  being  looked  after 
with  jealous  eyes. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Bell,  that  we  adjourn  to-night  to  meet  on  the 
first  evening  in  September,  just  before  the  assembling  of  0111 
guest,  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  at  a  special 
meeting,  the  place  of  meeting  to  be  determined  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Seconded.  Carried. 

Robert  W.  Ellis,  D.  V.  S.,  Secretary. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

A  meeting  of  the  New  England  graduates  of  the  American 
Veterinary  College  was  held  at  the  Copley  Square  Hotel,  Bos¬ 
ton,  April  19,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  fraternity  of  that  city, 
cards  being  sent  out  by  Drs.  Howard  and  LaBaw  to  some  eighty 


*  Printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Review, 
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men.  Sixteen  were  present,  as  follows  :  Drs.  J.  F.  Winchester 
Lawrence  Mass.;  G.  H.  Bailey,  L.  H.  Huntington,  and  Georle 
F.  Wescott,  Portland,  Me.;  Austin  Peters,  W  L  LaBaw  I  H 

•  ■  JH  Sn  H1”'  Ha“;  G- 

,  Mass.,  W.  H.  Dodge,  Leominster,  Mass.;  J.  J.  Riordan 

Beverly  Farms  Mass  ;  George  Stevens,  White  River  Junction,’ 
ConnCCHHTArn’  A*hk.nd>  Mafd  J-  H.  Gardner,  Norwich, 
Mass.,’ and  J.’ J.  Moynahan^HolySe,  JJ^18011  Bunker-  Newton, 

ent  organization  be  formed,  which  was  well  discussed  and 
unanimously  voted.  .  uiscussea  and 

a  ,  V  I?°War1d  ProPosed  calling  for  nominations  for  President 
Trea?urerVm  6  WaS  deCted’  with  Dr'  Sheld°n,  Secretary! 

Mo  11  TlS  U!!amm?U£y  agreed  t0  incorporate  under  the  laws  of 

M,  SSAa,<;  U1SettSif.  ^he  NeW  EngIand  Alumni  Association  of 
the  American  Veterinary  College.” 

Dr.  Peters  then  moved  that  the  President,  Secretary  and 
three  members  appointed  by  the  President  shall  act  as  an  Ex- 

Adams,  ^md  Dodge.  ^  apP°inted  Drs'  Bai]ey> 

Dr.  Gardner  moved  that  each  member  attending  the  silver 
anniversary  of  the  A.  V.  C.  be  considered  an  official  delegate  of 
this  association.  Carried.  ^ 

Dr.  Gardner  moved  that  when  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  found  it  inexpedient  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  he  shall  delegate  a  proxy  to  serve  pro  tern. 

•  A ft.er  an  hour  ofr  informal  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  meet 
m  Boston  one  year  from  date.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  to 

about1  o  To  PW  MC1’  after  4maTnyohaPPy  t0aStS’  Was  concl,lded  at 

about  9.30  P.  M.  A.  J.  Sheldon,  D.  V.  S.,  Secretary. 
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“  I  CONSIDER  THE  REVIEW  INDISPENSIBRE.  Would  not  be 
without  it  for  double  the  price.” — A.  D.  Brown ,  Hamilton ,  Mo . 

“No  ONE  practicing  veterinary  medicine  can  afford  to  be 
without  your  very  valuable  journal.” — B.  F  Minich ,  Columbia , 
Pa . 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Buteer,  of  Circleville,  Ohio,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Assistant  Inspector  in  the  Government  Meat  Inspection 
Service  at  Milwaukee. 

Dr.  John  R.  Moheer,  Microscopist  in  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry,  has  been  transferred  from  Milwaukee  to  the 
Department  at  Washington. 

Dr.  Tait  S.  ButeER,  of  Mississippi,  has  accepted  an  ap¬ 
pointment  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  has  been 
assigned  to  duty  at  Indianapolis. 

“  I  have  taken  THE  Review  FOR  16  years  and  would  not 
be  without  it — all  veterinarians  will  find  it  a  complete  library.” 
— H.  D.  Galbraith ,  Greensburg ,  Ind. 

At  the  Iowa  Swine-Breeders  meeting,  held  at  Des  Moines, 
June  13,  Prof.  W.  B.  Niles,  of  Ames,  read  a  paper  entitled 
“  Serum  Treatment  for  the  Diseases  of  Swine.” 

George  G.  Van  Mater,  M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.,  professor  of 
ophthalmology  at  the  A.  V.  C.  and  author  of  u  Veterinary 
Ophthalmology,”  was  married  to  Miss  Gillie  V.  Blinn,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  June  28th. 

The  “  bob  veae”  business  is  doomed  in  New  York  State. 
Governor  Roosevelt  has  put  his  signature  to  a  bill  by  which 
dealers  in  bob  veal  not  only  run  the  risk  of  having  their  stuff 
seized,  but  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $25  to  $100. 

Dr.  U.  McLean,  of  Brooklyn,  who  conducted  the  Brooklyn 
Veterinary  Hospital  for  many  years  at  14  Nevins  Street,  has  re¬ 
moved  to  Carlton  Avenue,  where  he  has  purchased  and  enlarged 
the  former  infirmary  of  Thomas  Robertson,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S. 

Dr.  J.  H.  McNeae,  late  resident  surgeon  of  the  Veterinary 
Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  received  an 
appointment  under  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  has 
been  assigned  for  duty  to  Buffalo.  He  is  succeeded  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Martin,  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  H.  U.  Ramacciotti,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  been  appointed 
veterinarian  to  the  Greater  American  Exposition  at  Omaha  for 
1899.  He  declares  that  the  show  will  be  better  than  the  one 
in  1898,  which  so  many  of  the  members  of  the  A.  V.  M.  A.  en¬ 
joyed  last  fall. 
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Robert  Jennings,  Jr.,  V.  S.,  A  Suicide— In  Pittsburg,  Pa 
this  well-known  veterinary  surgeon  ended  his  life  on  June  2 2d’ 
by  taking-  a  dose  of  prussic  acid  with  suicidal  intent.  He  was 

[VU.6  be.®n  tried  that  day  on  a  charge  of  having  attempted  to 
kill  his  wife,  the  provocation  for  which  consisted  in  a  mild  up- 
braiding  of  him  for  intoxication. 

The  American  Trotter  at  the  Paris  Exposition— 
here  will  be- six  classes  for  American  trotting-bred  horses  at 
the  Pans  Exposition  of  1900— two  in  the  breeding  rings  and 
four  in  the  speed  department.  In  the  latter  the  classification  is 
by  height  instead  of  by  previous  race  records,  in  accordance  with 
usual  French  usage.  Only  stallions  and  mares  are  eligible 
.  To  ^IGHT  Tuberculosis  in  Chicago. -The  Chicago  Vet¬ 
erinary  Society  has  appointed  the  following  committee  to  take 
steps  toward  the  passage  of  a  city  ordinance  requiring  some 

nS^Ct!°n  °  daines  suPPlying  the  city  with  milk  : 
rs.  H.  D  Paxton,  A.  H.  Baker,  James  Robertson,  R.  A.  Meril- 

ft,  J°sePhl  Hughes,  and  R.  G.  Walker.  The  committee  is 
known  as  the  Tuberculosis  Committee. 

.  Dr*  Herbert  Rowe  has  equipped  the  Paterson  Vet¬ 
erinary  Hospital  with  every  modern  appliance  and  convenience 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  sick  and  disabled  horses  and  doo-s 
including  a  veterinary  ambulance  complete  in  every  detail  and 
costing  over  $1000.  Besides  doing  the  hospital  service,  the 
ambulance  will  be  run  for  any  practitioner  in  the  city  or  sur¬ 
rounding  country  that  may  need  such  services. 

Anthrax  Reported  to  Exist  Among  Cattle  in  Cuba. 
—  Washington  June  AR— The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
een  informed  by  prominent  planters  and  cattlemen  of  Cuba  of 
tlie  existence  of  anthrax  among  the  cattle  there.  With  the  re- 
port  comes  a  request  that  all  cattle  shipped  from  Texas  to  the 
is  and  be  vaccinated.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  take 
no  steps  until  it  has  been  definitely  settled  whether  black-leo-  or 
anthrax  has  broken  out  among  the  Cuban  cattle. 

Trnxr  Hif  m 1  VaUvRY  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 

on  held  its  fifth  annual  meeting  in  St.  Joseph,  on  Monday 

evening,  June  26,  when  the  following  literarv  programme  was 
announced  to  be  be  carried  out  :  “  Biology  of  Pathogenic  Micro- 
Organisms,”  by  Dr.  Henry  J.  Washburn,  of  St.  Joseph  •  dis¬ 
cussion  led  by  Drs.  John  Forbes  and  S.  E.  Bennett  ‘‘  Rtton- 
•  Seed  Disease  in  Cattle  ”  by  Dr.  Frank  C.  McCurdy,  of  Kansas 
City,  discussion  led  by  Dr.  S.  Stewart.  “Practicability  of 
Antiseptics  in  \etennary  Practice,”  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Patterson,  of 
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St.  Joseph  ;  discussion  led  by  Dr.  Sidney  K.  Hunter.  “Gan¬ 
grenous  Grease,”  by  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moore,  Kansas  City  ;  dis¬ 
cussion  led  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Black.  A  surgical  clinic  was  held  at 
21 7  South  Seventh  Street,  beginning  at  io  A.  M.,  and  the  literary 
programme  was  carried  out  in  the  evening. 

The  Automobile. — The  Board  of  South  Park  Commission¬ 
ers,  of  Chicago,  has  prohibited  automobiles  or  motocycles  from 
using  the  boulevards  and  parks  under  its  control..  This  action 
is  in  line  with  that  taken  by  several  Eastern  cities.  The  ground 
of  the  prohibition  is  that  horseless  carriages  are  dangerous  in 
that  they  tend  to  frighten  horses  and  discourrge  the  use  of  the 
parks  by  women  and  children.  The  adoption  of  such  a  rule 
aroused  a  lot  of  newspaper  talk,  and  test  cases  have  already  been 
started  in  the  courts.  similar  rule  is  in  force  in  Central  Park, 
New  York,  and  there  is  the  usual  protest.  The  status  of  the 
horseless  carriage  will  doubtless  have  to  be  settled  in  the  courts, 
but  until  they  are  brought  to  a  state  of  practical  perfection  the 
question  will  not  press  for  consideration.  It  is  announced  that 
a  line  of  horseless  cabs  will  soon  be  put  in  service  in  this  city, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  will  prove  a  success. 
One  of  the  leading  firms  of  retail  merchants  in  Chicago  tried 
the  horseless  carriage  in  its  delivery  service,  but  abandoned 
them,  as  they  were  too  much  trouble  to  maintain  even  as  ad¬ 
vertisements. — Breeder' s  Gazette. 


SECRETARIES  OF  V.  H.  ASSOCIATIONS 

Can  make  money  for  themselves  and  do  much  good  to  their  profession  by  getting  up 
Subscription  Clubs  for  the  Review.  Write  us  for  club  rates  and  full  information. 


EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  REVIEW, 

whose  subscription  terminated  with  the  March  number  (closing  volume  XXII)  should  re¬ 
new  the  same  NOW.  We  must  not  lose  one. 


BACK  NUHBERS  REVIEW  FOR  SALE. 

Volumes  2,  4,  8,  9,  (complete)  ;  April,  ’79,  ’81,  ’82,  ’83  ;  May,  ’79,  81  ;  June,  ’79, 
’8i  ;  July,  ’79, ’81  ;  August,  ’79,  ’81,  ’83;  September,  ’79,  ’81,  ’83;  October,  ’79, 
’8i  ;  November,  ’79,  ’81,  ’83;  December,  ’81,  ’82,  ’83;  January,  ’8o,  ’82,  ’83,  ’84; 
February,  ’80,  ’83,  ’84;  March,  ’83,  ’84. 

Apply  C.  E.  C. ,  141  West  54th  street,  New  York  City. 


BACK  NUriBERS  REVIEWS  WANTED  AND  FOR  SALE. 

In  making  up  my  Reviews  to  be  bound  I  am  short  of  the  following  numbers  :  Vol. 
XIII,  July,  September,  October  (1889).  As  I  cannot  obtain  these  from  the  publishers 
I  will  give  the  regular  rates  or  a  slight  advance,  or  will  exchange  any  of  the  following 
which  are  duplicated  in  my  file:  Vol.  XIV,  October  U890);  Vol.  XIX,  February 
March,  and  April  (1896).  Address  Robert  W.  Ellis,  D.  V.  S.,  509  W.  I52d  Street 
New  York  City. 
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All  communications  for  publication  or  in  reference  thereto  should  be  addressed  to  Prof. 
Roscoe  R.  Bell ,  Seventh  Ave.  dr5  Union  St.,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 


EDITORIAL. 


LAST  CAUL  FOR  THE  “JUBILEE.” 

Before  another  number  of  this  journal  will  reach  its  sub¬ 
scribers,  the  members  of  the  various  organizations  slated  to 
convene  in  New  York  City  during  the  second  week  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  will  have  assembled  for  participation  in  the  most  glorious 
reunion  of  veterinarians  ever  held  in  America.  And  right  wel¬ 
come  will  they  be  to  the  hospitable  gates  of  Gotham,  where 
there  awaits  them  a  cordial  greeting,  with  every  opportunity  to 
partake  of  the  intellectual  and  social  pleasures  which  have  been 
prepared  for  them  by  the  various  committees  having  charge  of 
the  arrangements. 

The  Review  but  voices  the  united  sentiment  of  the  veteri¬ 
narians  of  the  metropolis  when  it  says  to  the  profession  of  all 
America,  u  Come,  one  and  all,  and  make  this  sextuple  event  a 
red  letter  week  in  the  history  of  the  profession  in  this  country.” 

The  t^rogramme,  as  far  as  obtainable,  will  be  found  in  the 
news  department. 


CONTEMPTIBLE  METHODS  OF  PRACTICING  VET¬ 
ERINARY  MEDICINE. 

It  may  be  possible  that  every  young  science  has  to  undergo 
the  same  annoyances  which  inflict  that  of  veterinary  medicine, 
and  that  our  greater  interest  and  concern  for  it  magnifies  those 
which  are  ever  and  anon  cropping  up  like  barnacles  upon  the 
hull  of  a  seagoing  vessel— but  it  does  seem  to  us  that  we  are 
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subjected  to  more  than  our  share.  If  some  special  legislation 
is  not  being  attempted  to  lower  the  bars  for  quackery,  polities 
brings  to  the  highest  offices  men  who  have  no  qualification  of 
education,  and  who  usually  bring  discredit  and  chagrin  upon 
our  calling.  Just  when  everything  begins  to  run  smoothly,  and 
we  feel  that  all  forces  are  conspiring  for  the  elevation  and  dig- 
nification  of  our  struggling  profession,  some  disturbing  influence 
arises  to  annoy  and  degrade  it.  While  such  extrinsic  elements 
as  panics,  trolleys,  automobiles  and  bicycles  can  be  successfully 
combatted  by  the  inherent  character  and  glory  of  the  horse, 
what  shall  we  do  about  the  intrinsic  forces  which  put  forth  live 
stock  insurance  companies,  “  quacky  ”  advertising,  and  veteri¬ 
nary  service  associations — all  purporting  to  be  promulgated  by 
members  of  the  profession  with  the  qualification  of  diplomas.  ? 
It  is,  of  course,  the  pursuit  of  money,  irrespective  of  the  good 
name  of  the  profession  which  unfortunately  has  to  acknowledge 
them  as  members,  that  brings  them  into  existence. 

While  these  remarks  are  applicable  to  such  conditions  gen¬ 
erally,  they  are  called  forth  at  this  time  by  the  appearance  in 
New  York  City  of  a  company  calling  itself  “  The  Veterinary 
Service  Association, ”  and  which  seeks  to  make  contracts  with 
individuals  and  firms  to  furnish  medical  attendance  to  their 
horses,  cattle  and  dogs  for  the  sum  of  two  cents  per  day  each, 
guaranteeing  them  the  services  of  qualified  and  licensed  veter¬ 
inary  surgeons. 

The  following  circular  has  been  issued  and  distributed  among 
animal  owners  in  Greater  New  York  : 

The  Veterinary  Service  Association  [. Incorporated. \ — The  purpose 
for  which  this  Corporation  is  formed  is  to  furnish  medical  attendance  to 
horses  and  cattle  by  competent  and  licensed  veterinary  surgeons.  After 
many  months  of  labor,  we  have  succeeded  in  gathering  about  us  a  large 
and  efficient  staff,  which  will  be  located  in  various  districts  throughout 
the  city. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  enumerate  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived 
by  contracting  with  us,  but  prompt  medical  attendance,  in  time  of 
emergency,  combined  with  economy  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  you  to  contract  with  us. 

This  Corporation  is  the  first  and  only  one  of  its  kind,  and  we  are 
certain  that  an  investigation  will  convince  you  that  it  is  reliable  in 
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every  respect.  We  would  impress  upon  our  clients  that  there  are  no  as¬ 
sessments  levied,  as  in  the  defunct  horse  insurance  companies,  but  for 
the  payment  of  a  few  cents  a  week,  we  agree  to  furnish  a  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  whenever  your  horses  or  cattle  are  sick. 

Our  corps  of  surgeons  are  experienced  medical  men  of  the  highest 
standing.  One  of  them  at  least,  has  his  office  in  your  neighborhood, 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  your  stable,  and  is  under  contract  with  us  to  attend 
all  horses  and  cattle  in  time  of  sickness,  between  the  hours  of  6  a.  m. 
and  io  p.  m. 

If  you  become  our  client,  our  surgeon  becomes  your  veterinary  ad¬ 
viser,  and  it  is  your  privilege  to  call  upon  him  for  advice,  whether  your 
animals  are  sick  or  not.  Our  medical  department  is  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Dr.  Mark  L.  Frey,  who  has  had  a  thorough  collegiate 
training.  It  will  be  our  endeavor  to  conduct  this  corporation  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  most  advanced  scientific  methods. 

Our  responsibility  will  bear  the  fullest  investigation,  and  we  re¬ 
quest  you  to  forward  us  your  application  after  you  have  convinced 
yourself  that  we  will  carry  out  our  contract  with  you  in  every  detail. 

Your  animal,  whether  it  be  horse,  cow,  sheep  or  dog  is  valuable  to 
you.  \ou  use  it  either  for  business  or  pleasure.  You  must  be  humane 
and  look  after  its  health.  Animals  are  subject  to  nearly  all  ailments 
known  to  man,  and  are  very  sensitive  to  pain.  Therefore  it  is  essential 
that  a  competent  veterinarian  should  attend  it. 

It  is  as  ridiculous  for  horse  or  cattle  owners  to  allow  inexperienced 
stablemen  to  attempt  to  doctor  their  animals,  as  it  is  for  a  person  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  diagnose  his  own  illness  and  ignore  medical  aid. 

We  will  here  illustrate  one  of  the  many  advantages  :  Tet  us  sup¬ 
pose  a  client  stables  his  animal  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  He  or  his 
driver  happens  to  have  the  horses  five  miles  from  the  stable  and  the 
animal  is  taken  suddenly  sick.  We  furnish  a  card  containing  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  the  names  and  addresses,  with  telephone  calls,  of  our  vet¬ 
erinary  surgeons.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  a  hurry  call  for  the 
nearest  surgeon,  and  your  horse  will  receive  prompt  medical  attend¬ 
ance,  without  any  extra  fee.  Were  you  not  under  contract  with  this 
Corporation  you  would  be  compelled  to  pay  a  veterinary  surgeon  at 
least  $2  for  the  call. 

It  costs  you  but  a  fraction  over  two  cents  a  day  for  our  service, 
whether  you  call  upon  us  ten  or  one  thousand  times  a  year.  If  you 
used  the  minimum  number  you  would  be  saving  money.  If  we  give 
}T)u  the  service  you  contract  for,  it  will  be  the  best  possible  recommen¬ 
dation  we  can  furnish,  and  will  materially  assist  in  increasing  our 
clientship. 

Fees. — Fifty  cents  for  each  animal  upon  signing  application.  Fif¬ 
teen  cents  per  week  for  each  animal  payable  in  advance.  Agents  are 
authorized  to  collect  the  application  fee,  but  all  other  payments  must 
be  made  to  our  authorized  collectors,  or  at  the  office  of  the  Corporation. 
Surgical  operations  are  subject  to  agreement  as  to  charges  between  the 
client  and  our  veterinary  surgeon.  This  Corporation  receives  nothing 
but  the  application  fee  and  the  weekly  charges. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  letter  sent  forth  to  various  vet- 
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erinarians,  the  one  herewith  being  an  actual  copy  of  one  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  editor  of  the  Review  : 

New  York,  July  18,  1899. 

Roscoe  R.  Bell,  D.  V.  S. ,  100  Seventh  Avenue ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Doctor  : — Will  you  please  call  on  us  Thursday,  the  20th 
inst.,  in  reference  to  contracting  for  veterinary  service.  We  have  .sev¬ 
eral  applications  in  your  location,  and  will  await  your  calling  before 
completing  arrangements.  Should  the  time  appointed  be  inconvenient, 
please  telephone  us  making  your  own  time,  not  later,  however,  than 
Friday  of  this  week.  Yours  truly,  etc., 

The  Veterinary  Service  Assn. 

M.  E.  Frey,  President. 

The  following  reply  was  addressed  to  the  Service  Company  : 

Seventh  Ave.  and  Union  Street, 
Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New'York  City, 

> .  July  21,  1899. 

The  Veterinary  Service  Association,  32  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sirs  : — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  requesting  me  to  call  at 
your  office  in  reference  to  contracting  for  veterinary  service  with  you. 
I  beg  to  say  in  reply  that  I  do  not  approve  of  your  association,  and  do 
not  believe  that  any  veterinary  surgeon  with  any  amount  of  practice 
will  need  your  aid  in  conducting  his  business.  I  shall,  therefore,  not 
only  not  call  upon  you  myself,  but  will  endeavor  to  prevent  by  argu¬ 
ment  any  other  veterinarian  of  qualification  from  doing  so. 

Very  respectfully, 

Roscoe  R.  Bell. 

Before  the  reception  of  this  letter  we  had  already  read  a 
‘similar  one  addressed  to  Dr.  Robert  W.  Ellis,  appointing  June 
29  as  the  date  when  he  should  call.  The  Doctor  having  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  locality  of  the  office  of  the  company,  32  Broadway, 
called  to  see  what  it  meant  and  found  that  the  offices  were 
located  on  the  eighth  floor  of  a  large  office  building.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  rooms,  one  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  the  other 
private.  The  scheme  of  the  company  was  unfolded  to  the 
Doctor  about  as  follows  :  The  company  desired  to  enter  into  a 
five-year  contract  with  a  number  of  veterinarians  located  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  to  treat  the  horses  of  their  (the  com¬ 
pany’s)  clients  for  the  stated  price  of  two  dollars  per  horse  per 
year.  As  they  were  to  charge  such  clients  fifteen  cents  per 
week,  or  $7.80  per  year,  it  left  the  company  the  very  handsome 
margin  of  $5.80  per  horse,  while  the  veterinarian  has  in  all 
probability  lost  the  client  from  his  individual  account.  The 
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outer  office  was  adorned  by  a  rack  containing  the  professional 
cards  of  some  forty  or  fifty  veterinarians,  many  of  them  promi¬ 
nent  and  some  of  them  active  in  veterinary  associations. 
W  hen  asked  if  those  gentlemen  were  acting  for  the  company,  the 
answer  was  given  in  the  affirmative.  When  reminded  that 
associational  ethics  would  debar  them  from  such  service,  he  was 
told  that  upon  that  point  it  had  been  ruled  by  a  veterinarian  of 
authority  that  the  present  instance  was  not  parallel  to  the  live 
stock  insurance  companies,  and  that  no  objection  could  be  made 
to  such  a  contract.  Doubt  being  expressed  of  the  correctness 
of  the  President’s  construction  of  the  spirit  of  ethical  law,  he 
observed  that  the  Doctor  was  in  an  excellent  position  to  de¬ 
cide  the  question  himself,  and  hoped  that  he  would  do  so. 
He  was  urged  to  give  the  subject  earnest  thought,  which  he 
did,  the  result  of  which  was  the  following  letter : 


■p.  -p,  .  New  York,  July  3,  1890. 

EAR  Doctor  :  I  have  not  as  yet  had  the  time  nor  opportunity  to 
comply  with  your  request  of  29th  ult.,  in  looking  up  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  violation  of  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  several  veterinary 
medical  associations  for  veterinarians  to  contract  with  you  or  not  •  but 
personally  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  entirely  unprofessional ,  and  upon  that 
ground  alone  I  would  personally  refrain  from  any  connection  with  it. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Robt.  W.  Ellis. 


Dr.  Ellis  says  in  a  communication  to  the  Review  : 

“  Now,  if  those  cards  are  placed  in  that  conspicuous  rack  at  their 
owner  s  will,  and  if  they  are  connected  with  the  company,  as  claimed, 
it  is  a  pity  ;  if  they  are  there  as  bait  only,  it  is  a  shame.  If  professional 
etiquette  be  left  entirely  out  of  the  matter,  how  can  a  man  be  such  an 
ass  as  to  give  his  clients  into  the  hands  of  such  a  concern,  allowing 
them  to  collect  the  money  for  his  work  and  paying  him  his  wages,  as 
the  null  owner  does  his  laborers.  The  circular  is  sent  to  a  veterinarian ’s 
clients  and  a  man  calls  and  explains  that  his  companv  will  treat  all 
ttieir  stock  for  two  cents  a  day,  and  upon  inquiry  they  find  that  the  very 
veterinarian  whom  they  have  always  employed  will  do  the  work  iust  as 
he  has  always  done,  with  the  difference  that  they  will  not  have  ’ to  pav 
two  dollars  every  time  he  enters  that  stable.  Even  that  client  dcesifft 
know  that  the  doctor  is  reduced  to  the  pittance  of  two  dollars  per  vear 
How  beautifully  he  is  playing  into  the  hand  of  the  service  association 
tu  Signing  that  contract,  and  how  easily  the  association  is  foiled  by  his 
refusal  to  do  so.  No,  the  man  who  signs  that  contract  has  no  practice 
and  thinks  he  can  get  one  in- that  way,  or  if  he  has  one  he  is  in  hopes  of 
^ettmg  a  hold  upon  some  other  man’s  by  getting  into  it.  ” 

We  know  nothing  of  the  personality  of  the  promoters  of  the 
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scheme,  and  we  care  less.  We  do  know  that  if  it  were  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  it  would  be  very  injurious  to  veterinary  practitioners. 
They  would  be  deprived  of  three-fourths  of  their  present  revenue 
by  the  figures  already  given,  and  we  do  not  believe  any  qualified 
veterinarian  with  a  practice  is  willing  to  do  that.  We  bring 
this  subject  prominently  before  the  veterinarians  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  district  that  none  may  thoughtlessly  be  led  into  any 
such  undertaking,  and  with  the  hope  that  they  will  discounte¬ 
nance  it  in  all  others. 

In  the  meantime  we  shall  notify  a  number  of  those  whose 
cards  are  displayed  in  the  office  of  the  company,  and  trust  they 
will  compel  the  responsible  head  of  the  company  to  remove  them 
without  delay. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  HORSE. 

Editors  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

Dear  Sirs  : — From  your  special  opportunities  to  observe  the  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  times,  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  give  me  your  opinion  of 
the  future  of  veterinary  medicine.  In  other  words,  will  it  prove  an  en¬ 
during  profession  in  the  sense  of  being  a  source  of  revenue  to  those  prac¬ 
ticing  it.  Here  in  the  West,  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  passing  of 
the  horse  (the  most  profitable  veterinary  patient),  the  automobile,  the 
bicycle  and  every  other  device  to  replace  our  old  friend  ;  but  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it  all  comes  through  the  press,  as  we  have  never  seen  the  auto¬ 
mobile  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  special  reason  that  induces  me 
to  ask  this  favor  of  you  is  that  I  have  a  son  who  is  now  about  the  right 
age  to  enter  college,  and  he  is  very  anxious  to  begin  his  studies  this  fall. 
I  should  regret  to  have  him  spend  three  years  at  college  and  then  find 
out  that,  like  Othello,  his  occupation  was  gone. 

By  giving  me  your  honest  opinion,  you  will  greatly  oblige, 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  B - ,  V.  S. 

We  can  scarcely  find  any  fault  with  the  anxiety  of  our  West¬ 
ern  correspondent,  in  view  of  the  ridiculous  articles  with  which 
the  daily  press  is  constantly  teeming,  more  particularly  the  New 
York  Herald ,  whose  alien  editor  is  probably  a  large  share¬ 
holder  in  some  of  the  numerous  companies  capitalized  on  paper 
for  untold  millions  for  the  purpose  of  either  manufacturing  the 
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machines  or  selling  the  stock.  It  is  passing  strange  that  a  news¬ 
paper  which  has  in  the  past  received  so  much  from  the  horse 
interest  of  the  country  should  not  be  able  to  find  a  kind  word 
for  the  soliped  in  the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  there  is  no  more  danger  of  the  displacement  of  the  horse 
than  there  is  of  the  extermination  of  man.  The  world  is  stead¬ 
ily  becoming  more  populous,  and  the  demands  of  trade  and 
travel  more  diversified  and  exacting,  so  that  new  methods  are 
constantly  being  introduced  to  meet  the  requirements  of  ever- 
changing  conditions.  Just  a  few  years  ago  such  a  thing  as  the 
gigantic  delivery  system  of  the  great  department  stores  was  not 
deemed  within  the  possibilities  of  human  undertakings.  That 
the  fair  bargain-hunter  would  invade  one  of  the  large  Sixth 
Avenue  stores,  spend  two  or  three  hours  overhauling  the  various 
departments  and  finally  wind  up  her  mad  career  by  purchasing 
two  cakes  of  toilet  soap  for  six  cents,  and  order  it  sent  C.  O.  D. 
to  some  lural  address  ten  miles  distant — was  formerly  recited 
only  in  a  spirit  of  jest.  To  record  it  now  is  but  to  give  the  his¬ 
tory  of  many  instances  occurring  daily.  So  that  the  delivery 
problem  with  such  establishments  has  become  a  serious  one. 
We  are  told  that  it  costs  one  New  York  department  house 
$150,000  per  annum  to  deliver  their  sales  to  their  customers. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  they  are  trying  to  curtail  this 
branch  of  expenditure.  But,  then,  this  was  a  new  use  for  the 
horse,  and  there  are  many  other  places  which  he  has  filled  by 
the  increasing  demands  of  commerce.  It  may  be  that  in  some 
of  these  avocations  he  will  be  supplanted  by  mechanical  appli¬ 
ances  when  they  become  perfected  and  cheaper.  The  horse, 
however,  has  never  been  threatened  with  extermination  in  his 
true  sphere,  any  more  than  American  mothers  are  in  danger  of 
being  substituted  by  the  incubator.  As  a  pleasure  vehicle  it 
may  be  possible  to  pass  over  good  roads  with  speed  and  comfort 
in  the  automobile,  but  when  the  novelty  wears  away  it  will  lack 
the  life,  interest  and  pleasure  of  man’s  best  friend. 

We  advise  our  Western  correspondent,  therefore,  to  pay  no 
heed  to  the  wild  vaporings  of  the  stock-kiters  and  sensation- 
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mongers,  but  to  send  his  boy  to  the  best  veterinary  school  he 
may  know,  to  thoroughly  equip  him  for  the  practice  of  a  profes¬ 
sion  whose  lines  are  continually  being  enlarged  and  where, 
though  spreading  to  all  domestic  animals,  the  horse  will  ever 
remain  the  typical  veterinary  patient. 


SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  VET¬ 
ERINARY  COLLEGE. 

During  the  week  of  the  “Veterinary  Jubilee”  in  New  York 
next  month  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  above-named  college 
will  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  their  alma  mater.  The  record  of  that  institution  is  such 
that  her  sons  may  well  feel  exultant  on  her  attainment  of  the 
quarter-century  mile-stone,  and,  while  they  will  feel  the  keenest 
pride  in  the  glory  of  her  mature  years  and  her  splendid  achieve¬ 
ments,  the  profession  at  large  may  rightfully  join  in  the  cele¬ 
bration,  for  her  motto  has  ever  been  “  non  nobis  solum"  and  her 
grand  work  has  thrown  its  influence  upon  veterinary  education 
everywhere. 

In  this  connection  we  reprint  an  editorial  from  the  June 
number  of  the  Journal  of  Comparative  Medicine  and  Veterinary 
Archives: 

“A.  V.  C.  Silver  Anniversary. — The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  a  veterinary  college  in  the  United  States  is  an  event 
of  no  little  importance  in  a  profession  the  youngest  of  them  all,  and  one 
that  has  moved  with  no  uncertain  steps  to  a  recognized  place  among  the 
higher  vocations  of  man. 

“  The  record  of  the  American  Veterinary  College  as  a  factor  in  higher 
veterinary  education  is  a  grand  one,  and  fittingly  adorns  an  institution 
that  has  sent  forth  so  many  worthy  representatives  of  the  profession. 
The  chief  director  for  many  years  has  earned  an  international  fame,  and 
the  school  over  which  he  has  so  worthily  presided  been  accorded  a  rec¬ 
ognition  abroad  seldom  given  an  American  medical  school..  Her  gradu¬ 
ates,  now  exceeding  six  hundred  and  more,  scattered  all  over  our  own 
land  and  dotting  many  parts  of  foreign  soil,  have  contributed  much  to 
the  elevation  of  the  profession  wherever  they  have  set  foot. 

“  Such  an  occasion  should  recall  every  dutiful  son  of  this  institution 
to  the  home  of  his  alma  mater  and  to  join  in  the  festivities  of  so  mo- 
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mentous  an  occasion  in  veterinary  education  in  America.  There  will  be 
old  friendships  to  renew  ;  there  will  be  a  mingling  of  pleasure  and  glad¬ 
ness  for  all  ;  a  reminiscent  period  for  each  one,  and  a  comparison  of  col¬ 
lege  days  then  and  now.  There  will  be  many  an  experience  to  relate, 
many  a  disappointment  to  tell  of,  many  a  victory  to  record,  and  there 
will  be  one  more  opportunity  of  being  for  a  day  with  that  grand  old  man 
whom  every  A.  V.  C.  boy  loves,  whom  every  member  of  the  American 
veterinary  profession  honors,  the  Dean  of  the  American  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege,  Prof.  A.  Liautard.  ” 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES. 

INVOLUNTARY  SHAKING  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  ITS 
TREATMENT  BY  TRIFACIAL  NEURECTOMY. 

By  W.  T.  Williams,  D.  V.  S., 

Professor  of  Surgery,  New  York  State  Veterinary  College. 

About  two  years  ago  the  writer  communicated  the 'case  of  a 
horse  suffering  from  involuntary  jerking  of  the  head  which  was 
effectively  relieved  by  trifacial  neurectomy. 

While  this  one  case  was  interesting  and  suggestive  it  stood 
alone,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  veterinary  annals  and  did  not  fur¬ 
nish  sufficient  data  to  constitute  a  secure  foundation  for  diag¬ 
nosis,  therapeutics  or  prognosis. 

Subsequent  to  that  date  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  for  operation  three  additional  cases,  two  of  which  were 

operated  upon  by  us,  the  third  by  student  P.  under  our  direc¬ 
tions. 

These  with  a  goodly  number  of  cases  not  operated  upon  fur¬ 
nish  sufficient  data  "to  warrant  us  in  tentatively  arranging  the 
symptoms  of  the  affection,  simplifying  its  diagnosis,  proposing 
a  workable  technique  for  operating  and  rendering  a  thoroughly 
favorable  prognosis  possible. 

The  malady  is  probably  a  neurosis  of  the  infraorbital  por¬ 
tion  of  the  super-maxillary  division  of  the  trifacial  nerve  and 
possibly  chiefly  or  even  wholly  confined  to  those  branches  of  the 
nerve  which  pass  dorsalwards  or  toward  the  nose  immediately 
upon  emerging  from  the  foramen. 
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Iii  three  of  our  cases  the  super-maxillary  nerve  seemed  ab¬ 
normally  large,  while  in  the  fourth  it  appeared  smaller  than 
usual — about  one-third  the  size  witnessed  in  the  other  cases. 
No  histological  investigations  have  been  attempted. 

It  occurs  so  far  as  observed  by  us  in  young  or  medium  aged 
horses,  of  good  breeding,  well  fed,  very  vigorous,  high  spirited 
and  used  lightly  or  moderately,  usually  for  pleasure  riding  or 
driving. 

The  disease  comes  on  insidiously,  and  gradually  increases 
in  severity  to  its  maximum,  when  it  becomes  fixed  and  perma¬ 
nent.  The  first  symptoms  noted,  and  which  constitute  the  en¬ 
tire  symptomatology  except  increase  in  severity  and  frequency, 
consist  of  a  peculiar  shaking  of  the  head  as  though  annoyed  by 
flies  about  the  ears  or  nostrils  which  the  patient  tries  to  dis¬ 
lodge,  rubbing  of  the  upper  lip  and  nose  against  available  ob¬ 
stacles,  nervousness,  halting  at  times  as  though  the  annoyance 
was  too  great  to  permit  of  progression.  It  is  seen  but  little,  if 
any,  in  the  stall,  but  shows  itself  while  the  patient  is  being 
ridden  or  driven.  In  some,  if  not  all  cases,  the  symptoms  are 
more  severe  when  the  animal  is  driven  against  the  wind,  in¬ 
creased  velocity  of  the  wind  or  speed  of  the  animal  tending 
usually  to  increase  the  annoyance.  Some  cases  appear  to  be 
worse  in  cold,  others  in  warm  weather. 

The  intensity  and  frequency  of  the  jerking  is  variable  in 
different  patients  and  in  the  same  animal  at  different  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  or  upon  different  days,  but  in  a  well  established 
case  the  symptoms  can  in  all  cases  observed  by  us  be  developed 
at  will  by  riding  or  driving  tl^e  animal.  The  motions  of  the 
head  are  peculiar  and  diagnostic,  the  animal  gives  a  sudden 
jerk  of  the  head,  the  nose  being  quickly  thrown  forward  and 
backward  and  if  a  convenient  object  be  present  the  upper  lip 
or  nose  is  rubbed  against  it  as  if  to  dislodge  an  insect  which 
was  causing  acute,  stinging  pain. 

If  being  driven  double  the  upper  lip  may  be  rubbed  against 
the  pole,  neck  yoke  or  in  a  severe  paroxysm  the  patient  will 
halt  in  its  gait  and,  turning  its  head  toward  its  mate,  rub  its 
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nose  so  vigorously  against  the  collar  or  neck  of  its  fellow  as  to 
push  it  out  of  the  road  unless  prevented  by  the  driver.  At 
times  and  to  other  observers  the  seat  of  irritation  seems  to  be 
the  ears  or  poll,  the  ears  being  moved  rapidly,  the  head  all  the 
while  being  jerked  up  and  down,  and  right  and  left.  At  times 
the  patient  becomes  frantic  and  almost  unmanageable. 

In  one  case  a  net  worn  over  the  muzzle  palliated  the  affec¬ 
tion  while  in  others  it  produced  no  effect  whatever. 

Physical  inspection  of  nose,  ears,  mouth,  teeth,  and  adjacent 
parts  gives  negative  results,  while  clipping  the  hairs  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  external  ear,  extracting  “wolf”  teeth,  filing 
molars  and  other  expedients  suggested  or  desired  by  owners 
have  in  our  observations  induced  no  effect. 

Our  treatment  for  the  malady  consists  in  neurectomy  of  the 
infra-orbital  portion  of  the  super-maxillary  division  of  the  tri¬ 
facial  nerve. 

The  technique  of  our  operation,  though  tentative,  is  work¬ 
able  and  not  difficult  for  any  ordinary  veterinarian.  The  in¬ 
struments  required  consist  of  two  scalpels,  two  tenaculae,  razor, 
scissors,  aneurism  needle,  compression  artery  forceps,  needles, 
sutures,  sponges,  or  absorbent  cotton  and  a  piece  of  heavy  mus¬ 
lin  about  four  inches  square. 

The  animal  is  prepared  by  the  usual  restriction  in  diet,  and 
the  operation  field  is  to  be  shaved,  cleansed  and  disinfected. 
The  patient  is  secured  in  the  lateral  recumbent  position,  pre¬ 
ferably  upon  the  operating  table,  and  complete  chloroform 
anaesthesia  induced.  The  halter  is  removed,  as  well  as  any 
other  harness  or  apparatus  which  can  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  operator,  or  injure  the  wound.  The  usual  antiseptic  or  asep¬ 
tic  precautions  in  relation  to  the  operation  field,  operator’s  hands, 
instruments,  and  dressing  materials  are  applied.  The  levator 
muscle  of  the  upper  lip  is  pushed  downwards  or  ventralwards, 
as  far  as  practicable,  and,  beginning  just  in  front  or  dorsalwards 
from  the  muscle,  and  about  one-half  inch  above  the  infra-orbital 
foramen,  an  incision  is  extended  downwards,  parallel,  and  close 
to  the  levator  muscle,  for  a  distance  of  one  and  one-half  to  two 
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inches,  dividing  entirely  the  skin  and  subjacent  flat  facial  mus¬ 
cles.  With  the  aid  of  the  tenaculse  the  incision  is  held  well 
open,  while  the  surrounding  parts  are  carefully  dissected  away 
from  the  nerve,  exposing  freely  all  its  branches,  being  careful 
in  freeing  the  inferior  or  ventral  portions  to  not  wound  the  facial 
vessels.  The  aneurism  needle  (or  a  probe-pointed  bistoury)  is 
insinuated  beneath  the  nerve  and  its  entire  substance  cut  through 
immediately  against  the  foramen,  with  the  scalpel  or  bistoury. 
‘Grasping  the  distal  end  of  the  severed  nerve  with  the  compres¬ 
sion  forceps  a  piece  about  one  inch  long  is  dissected  out  and 
excised.  The  haemorrhage  is  now  stayed,  the  wound  cleansed 
and  sutured,  and  the  square  piece  of  muslin,  well  disinfected,  is 
laid  over  the  wound,  and  each  corner  sutured  firmly  to  the  skin 
with  strong  silk. 

The  patient  is  then  rolled  to  the  opposite  side  and  the 
operation  repeated  on  the  other  nerve,  except  that  the  square 
piece  of  muslin  as  a  temporary  protective  is  not  essential  and 
is  omitted. 

The  patient  is  now  permitted  to  recover  from  the  anaesthesia 
and  get  up,  the  silk  sutures  holding  the  protective  piece  of 
muslin  over  the  first  wound  are  cut  and  removed,  the  wounds 
properly  cleansed  and  dressed,  and  the  animal  given  its  freedom 
in  a  paddock,  or  box  stall,  or  if  necessary  to  tie,  it  should  be 
done  with  a  neck  strap  in  preference  to  the  ordinary  halter, 
which  cannot  well  be  kept  from  the  wounds. 

After  two  or  three  days  the  animal  may  be  returned  to  work 
with  a  properly  adjusted  bridle,  without  noseband. 

We  operated  upon  our  first  case  without  chloroform,  relying 
upon  cocaine,  which  totally  failed  us,  resulting  in  excruciating 
pain,  the  recollection  of  which  made  the  patient  unmanageable 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  caused  great  nervousness  and  suffering, 
unfavorable  conditions  which  are  wholly  avoided  by  the  use 
of  chloroform. 

In  our  second  case  (our  first  under  chloroform)  we  met  with 
difficulties  which  served  to  render  our  operation  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory.  By  making  our  incision  on  the  ventral  instead 
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of  dorsal  side  of  the  levator  muscle  we  wounded  the  facial  ves¬ 
sels,  which  with  the  animal  in  the  lateral  recumbent  position, 
bled  freely,  obscured  our  operation  field,  caused  us  to  miss  some 
dorsal  twigs  of  the  nerve,  and  predisposed  the  wounds  to  infec¬ 
tion,  owing  to  the  resulting  blood  clots.  By  making  the  in¬ 
cision  on. the  ventral  side  of  the  muscle,  wounding  the  facial 
vessels  is  difficult  to  prevent. 

The  wounds  were  injured  and  infected  from  contact  with 
the  leathern  halter  which  was  kept  on  throughout  the  opera¬ 
tion.  The  result  was  severe  wound  infection,  which  delayed 
recovery,  while  the  missing  of  a  part  of  the  nerve  made  our 

results  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory,  though  there  was  a  decided 
amelioration  of  symptoms. 

The  last  two  cases  operated  upon  according  to  the  tech¬ 
nique  above  suggested  were  successful  from  both  operative  and 
curative  standpoints.  With  complete  anaesthesia,  maintained 
throughout,  the  animal  shows  no  nervousness  from  recollection 
of  pain,  while  the  quietness  of  the  patient  aids  in  securing  asepsis. 

Operating  along  the  dorsal  rather  than  the  ventral  side  of 

the  levator  muscle  insures  more  fully  the  division  of  the  dorsal 

branches  of  the  nerve,  and  while  division  of  the  ventral  parts 

may  not  be  essential  we  believe  it  absolutely  necessary  to  divide 
the  dorsal  twigs. 

Our  first,  third  and  fourth  cases  recovered  from  the  malady 

immediately  and  completely  and  the  results  have  so  far  been  un¬ 
affected  by  time. 

As  already  stated,  the  third  case  was  unsatisfactory,  no  doubt 

lue  to  faulty  operation,  but  even  this  one  is  distinctly  improved 

md  the  betterment  seems  inclined  to  progress  rather  than 
'etrograde. 

We  believe  a  second,  corrected  operation  would  cure.  The 
deration  will  probably  prove  more  free  from  nutritive  disturb¬ 
ances  of  the  enervated  parts  than  observed  after  neurectomv  of 
he  feet  and  limbs. 

.  ^lllls  far  no  indication  of  unfavorable  sequelae  of  either  nu- 
ntive,  sensory  or  motor  functions  have  been  observed. 
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We,  therefore,  feel  warranted  in  recording  the  operation  as 
one  of  distinct  therapeutic  value  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
other  veterinarians  will  apply  the  treatment  and  record  their 
observations,  with  such  suggestions  as  may  develop  in  respect 
to  etiology  and  technique. 

THE  VETERINARIAN  AS  A  NATURALIST. 

By  W.  H.  Daerympee,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

A  Paper  presented  before  the  Louisiana  Society  of  Naturalists  at  New  Orleans,  April 

7,  1899. 


It  affords  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  appear  before  you 
this  evening  in  the  role  of  essayist.  I  must  confess,  however, 
that  when  asked  by  our  worthy  Secretary  to  prepare  a  paper,  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  a  subject  apropos  to  the 
society  and  to  the  occasion. 

It  is  true,  the  veterinarian,  or  might  I  rather  designate  him 
the  student  of  comparative  medicine,  is  brought  daily  in  con¬ 
tact  with  Nature  in  many  of  her  phases,  and  is  required  to  have 
a  sort  of  conglomerate  knowledge  concerning  her  many  intrica¬ 
cies  ;  still,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  a  paper 
was  expected  of  me — which  I  realized  would  be  most  acceptable 
to  a  society  of  this  nature  if  along  some  definite  line  of  work— 

I  was  almost  about  to  give  up  in  despair. 

The  field  open  to  the  veterinarian,  in  the  domain  of  the 
naturalist,  is  indeed  a  very  wide  and  varied  one,  but  to  attain  to 
any  degree  of  success  along  any  of  the  many  branches  of  the 
work,  he  must  become  a  specialist.  Many  such  men  are  to  be 
found  to-day  in  the  ranks  of  the  veterinary  profession,  some  of 
whom  have  reached  a  high  degree  of  eminence  ;  but  when  we 
consider  the  large  majority  of  veterinarians  who  have  not  the 
opportunity  nor  the  time  to  specialize,  but  who  have  to  keep 
adding  to  their  store  of  general  knowledge  of  all  subjects  per¬ 
taining  to  their  professional  work,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
the  demands  of  a  public  who  expect  them  to  be  quite  an  fait  in 
each  and  every  branch  of  it,  the  difficulty,  or  might  I  rather  sav, 
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the  impossibility  of  pursuing-  any  special  line  of  study,  must  be 
apparent.  It  was  just  such  difficulty  that  seemed  to  confront 
me  in  preparing  a  paper  suitable  to  be  read  on  such  an  occasion 
as  this,  but  there  was  one  thought  from  which  I  seemed  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  modicum  of  consolation  :  There  used  to  be  a  saying 
among  whist  players,  to  the  effect,  that  “  whenever  uncertain 
what  to  play,  always  play  trumps.”  Being  an  ardent  devotee  of 
my  branch  of  the  healing  art,  I  made  the  application  in  this 
way .  If  you  are  undecided  as  to  the  choice  of  a  subject,  do  not 
lose  the  opportunity,  but  say  something  in  behalf  of  your  pro¬ 
fession  ;  there  are,  perhaps,  more  nature  studies  embraced  by  it 
than  by  almost  any  other,  and  this  fact  is,  as  yet,  not  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  in  our  Southern  country.  Such,  then,  was  a  part  of 
the  line  of  argument  I  advanced  to  myself,  and  by  which  I  was 
led  to  select  as  the  topic  of  my  paper,  the  Veterinarian  as  a 
Naturalist,  which  I  hope  may  be  at  least  interesting,  if  -not  in¬ 
structive.  We  are  told  by  Hoblyn,  in  his  dictionary  of  terms 
used  in  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences,  that  a  naturalist 
was  formerly  a  denier  of  revealed  truth,  of  any  but  natural  re¬ 
ligion,  but  now,  an  investigator,  and  often  a  devout  one,  of 
Nature  and  her  laws.  Placing  the  construction  on  the  term,  as 
does  Hoblyn,  the  veterinarian  ought  really  to  take  high  rank  as 
a  naturalist,  and  in  what  follows,  I  shall  endeavor,  in  as  modest 
a  way  as  possible,  to  give  some  of  the  reasons  why. 

As  all  of  you  are  aware,  anatomy  is  the  foundation  study  of 
all  medical  work,  but,  first  of  all,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note 
the  various  animals  which  come  more  especially  within  the 
scope  of  the  study  of  the  veterinarian.  Of  course  the  common 
domesticated  animals  all  belong  to  the  vertebrate  sub-kingdom, 
and  the  two  classes  with  which  he  has  chiefly  to  deal  are  the 
aves  and  the  mammalia.  As  to  the  orders  of  the  former— the 
ratitoe  and  the  carinatse— his  attention  and  study  are  directed  to 
each.  While  the  orders  of  the  class,  mammalia,  which  claim 
his  attention,  are  (i)  The  ungulata,  with  its  sub-orders— the 
perisso-dactyla  and  the  artiodactyla.  Included  in  the  first  of 
these  being  the  horse,  ass,  mule,  zebra,  quagga,  etc.,  and  in  the 
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second,  ruminantia,  embracing  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  camel,  etc., 
and  non-ruminantia,  represented  by  the  porcine  tribe.  To  the 
(2)  order  of  the  mammalia — the  carnivora — belong  the  cat,  dog, 

etc. 

Going  back  to  the  subject  of  anatomy,  or  zootomy,  which 
means  the  anatomy  of  animals,  let  us  for  a  moment  glance  at 
the  subsections  with  which  the  student  of  comparative  medicine 
has  to  be  familiar.  His  first  object  may  be  to  investigate,  ex¬ 
clusively,  the  structure  of  a  particular  species  ;  this  is  special 
anatomy.  He  may  desire  to  bring  under  observation  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  different  species  of  animals,  in  order  to  trace  their  points 
of  resemblance,  and  would  then  be  laboring  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
parative  anatomy.  If  concerned  with  the  elementary  cells  and 
tissues  of  which  the  various  organs  of  the  body  are  built  up,  his 
work  would  be  in  histological  anatomy.  And  further,  if  tracing 
up  the  succession  of  forms  exhibited  by  the  individual  from  the 
date  of  conception  to  the  period  of  adult  life,  he  would  be  mak¬ 
ing  a  study  of  developmental  or  etnbryological  anatomy.  And 
still  further,  were  the  student  endeavoring  to  group  together 
facts  relating  to  structure,  in  order  to  discern  the  natural  laws 
that  determine  the  form  of  different  parts  of  the  body,  he  would 
be  viewing  the  subject  from  a  morphological  standpoint.  These 
three  latter  are  subdivisions  of  special  anatomy,  but  there  are 
two  distinct  ways  in  which  the  special  anatomy  of  an  animal 
may  be  prosecuted.  I11  the  first  of  these,  the  different  groups  or 
systems  of  similar  organs  are  studied  separately,  and  in  order  in 
which  one  would  naturally  proceed  had  we  the  power  to  build 
up  an  animal.  This  is  termed  systematic  or  descriptive  an¬ 
atomy.  By  the  second  method  the  student  would  investigate 
the  different  structures  in  the  order  of  their  position  in  the  same 
part  of  the  body,  such  as  he  would  find  them  presented  in  the 
course  of  a  dissection.  This  constitutes  topographical  anatomy. 
In  the  first  case,  he  would  be  proceeding  by  synthesis  ;  in  the 
second,  by  analysis,  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  himself  with 
the  structure  of  the  animal  body.  So  much,  then,  for  a  brief 
allusion  to  structure. 
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Being  brought  daily  in  contact  with  pathologic  conditions, 
a  knowledge  of  zootomy  alone  would  avail  the  veterinarian  but 
little,  w  ithout  an  acquaintance  with  normal  function.  Hence,  a 
knowledge  of  physiology  is  absolutely  imperative.  And,  while 
human  physiology  is  confined  to  the  vital  phenomena  of  man 
alone,  comparative  physiology  treats,  also,  of  the  functions  of 
animals  below  man,  with  a  consideration  of  the  means  by  which 
different  functions  are  accomplished  by  different  animal  forms. 
And,  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  the  animals  included  in 
the  orders  previously  mentioned,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  knowledge  required  of  the  veterinarian  on  this  subject. 

e  But>  although  a  familiarity  with  structure  and  function  is  of 
prime  importance  to  the  student,  he  would  be  poorly  equipped 
did  he  not  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  various  fuel  materials,  in 
the  form  of  foods,  to  run  his  machine.  Foods  are,  of  course, 
usually  dealt  with  under  the  head  of  physiology,  but  what  I  de¬ 
sire  to  bring  out  here,  is,  that  on  account  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  animals  with  which  the  veterinarian  has  to  deal,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  herbivora,  and  therefore  bringing  him  in  close  touch 
with  the  vegetable  world,  the  study  of  botany  is  essential  to  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  subject. 

I  fancy  there  is,  perhaps,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of 
our  medical  colleges,  both  human  and  veterinary,  to  disregard 
this  subject,  or,  at  all  events,  limit  it  to  pharmaceutical  botany. 
There  are,  however,  some  of  our  American  schools,  and  I  think, 
the  great  majority  of  the  European  schools,  that  give  quite  an 
extended  course,  embracing  both  the  phanerogamia  and  the 
cryptogamia ;  their  morphology,  physiology,  classification,  etc. 
This  is  another  study  in  the  curriculum  of  the  veterinarian 
which  opens  up  to  him  an  interesting  field  as  a  naturalist.  But, 
although  his  botanical  information,  on  leaving  college,  may  be 
extensive,  he  has,  as  a  rule,  by  force  of  circumstances,  to  limit 
the  greater  part  of  that  information  to  the  more  economic  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  his  daily  professional  work  calls.  This  would 
include  the  natural  orders  to  which  the  more  common  food  crops 

belong,  such  as :  Graminiae,  leguminosse,  cruciferae,  solanacce, 

*  7 
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etc.  Besides  these  he  ought,  of  course,  to  be  familiar  with  the 
orders  to  which  the  principal  vegetable  drugs  belongs,  as  :  Atro- 
pacise,  papaveracese,  scrofularacese,  liliacese,  ranunculacese,  etc. 
And  he  ought  to  be  able,  from  his  knowledge  of.  the  subject,  to 
recognize  noxious  and  toxic  plants  which  are  either  known,  or 
supposed  to  be  injurious  to  the  domestic  animals.  And,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  his  knowledge  should  extend  to  a  familiarity  with 
the  various  parasitic  and  saprophytic  vegetable  fungi  from  which 
the  higher  orders  of  plants  suffer,  and  in  consequence  are  depre- 
ciatedln  nutritive  value,  as  well  as  sometimes  rendered  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  health  of  animals. 

So  far,  then,  I  have  touched  briefly  upon  anatomy  and  phy¬ 
siology,  and  incidentally  upon  botany,  but  when  we  come  to  the 
subject  of  pathology,  the  field  again  broadens  out,  since  living 
organisms,  in  the  form  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  have  been  found 
as  the  result  of  patient  scientific  investigation,  to  be  the  chief 
causative  factors  in  disease.  Not  only,  then,  is  it  necessary  for  the 
student  of  comparative  medicine  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
sttucture  and  functions  of  the  larger  and  higher  forms  of  both 
animal  and  plant  life,  but  it  is  imperative,  in  this  age  of  scien¬ 
tific  advancement,  that  he  be  familiar,  also,  with  the  morphology 
and  physiology  of  those  minute  forms  which  have  been  found  to 
be  responsible  for  so  much  destruction  to  both  life  and  property. 
If  I  might  be  allowed  a  slight  digression  at  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  add,  that  the  close  relationship  existing  between  the 
work  of  the  veterinarian,  along  bacteriological  lines,  and  the 
public  health,  is  not,  perhaps  sufficiently  known  to  be  fully  ap¬ 
preciated,  more  especially  in  the  Southern  States.  In  sections 
of  our  own  country  more  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  this 
subject,  and  in  European  countries,  the  veterinary  profession  of 
to-day  is  looked  upon  as  an  indispensable  factor  m  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  public  health,  as  well  as  that  immense  item  of  pub¬ 
lic  wealth  which  is  represented  by  “  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand 
hills.”  It  is,  however,  the  knowledge  which  the  modern  veter¬ 
inarian  is  required  to  possess  relative  to  diseases  of  bacterial 
origin  in  the  lower  animals,  and  which  are  communicable  to  the 
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human  family,  that  I  desire  to  emphasize ;  and  also,  of  the 

changes  brought  about  by  pathogenic  bacteria  in  the  meat  and 

milk  supply  of  our  people,  which  render  both  inimical  as  arti¬ 
cles  of  human  food. 

Included  in  the  study  of  the  morphology  and  physiology  of 
these  schizomycetes,  is,  of  course,  their  composition,  form,  move¬ 
ment,  peculiarities  of  reproduction,  the  phenomena  of  respir¬ 
ation  and  nutrition,  the  circumstances  affecting  their  growth  : 
such  as  the  nature  of  the  soil,  temperature,  gases,  light,  etc.;  and 
a  very  important  part  of  the  knowledge  required  regarding 
the  pathogenic  forms,  is  a  familiarity  with  their  chemical  pro¬ 
ducts,  or  the  products  of  the  metabolism  induced  by  them,  which 
may  be  classified  as  :  (i)  ptomaines  or  alkaloids;  (2)  albu- 

moses  or  tox-albumins ;  and  (3)  enzymes.  The  first  two  beino- 
directly  poisons  ;  the  third  harmless,  except  in  the  presence  of 

proteids,  which  they  are  said  to  be  capable  of  transforming  into 
poisonous  albumoses. 

Pathology,  so  far  as  studying  it  in  these  microscopic  death, 
dealers,  for  the  purpose  of  revivifying  and  reinstating  them  in  a 
condition  of  health  and  vigor,  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question. 
Our  main  object  is  their  destruction  ;  and  for  this  purpose  vari¬ 
ous  methods  and  agents  are  adopted,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
mention  on  this  occasion  ;  but  I  might  allude,  just  in  a  word,  to 
the  fact,  that  in  many  instances  these  very  pathogenic  organisms 
have  been  and  are  being  utilized  for  the  production  of  a  thera¬ 
peutic  agent  peculiar  to  each— by  which  the  disease,  of  which 
they  are  the  specific  cause,  can  be  prevented  and  often  cured. 
These  are  the  anti-toxins  and  vaccines ;  and  we  are  all  more  or 
less  familiar  with  records  concerning  vaccination  in  small-pox, 

and  serum-therapy  in  diphtheria,  tetanus,  and  some  other  hitherto 
most  fatal  ailments. 

The  word  germ,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  seems 
always  to  carry  with  it  the  stigma  of  disease,  but  we  must  not 
forget,  that,  although  the  pathogenic  forms  are  both  plentiful 
and  ubiquitous,  to  a  large  extent,  there  are  immense  numbers  of 
bacteria  that  are  harmless,  and  many  that  are  really  of  commer- 
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cial  or  economic  value.  Our  plants  receive  their  nourishment 
through  their  agency;  our  butter  is  flavored  by  them;  the  ripening 
of  the  cream  to  make  our  butter,  and  the  ripening  of  our  cheese 
are  all  phenomena  brought  about  by  fermentation,  the  work  of 
micro-organismal  life,  and  so  on,  The  study  of  bacteria,  then, 
in  which  there  is  a  life-work  for  the  naturalist,  is  also  embraced 
in  the  educational  curriculum  of  the  veterinarian  ;  but  in  this, 
as  in  other  branches  of  work,  to  become  thoroughly  informed,  lie 
must  specialize,  and  this  is  not  convenient  in  every  case.  Bac¬ 
teriology,  however,  is  one  of,  if  not  the  most  important  branch 
of  medical  science,  and  is  just  as  valuable  and  necessary  in  its 
application  to  veterinary  sanitary  science,  as  it  is  in  its  relation 
to  health  and  disease  amongst  the  human  family. 

But,  besides  the  requirements  of  a  familiarity  with  this  most 
important  group  of  parasites  belonging  to  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom  (phytoparasites),  there  are  three  sections  of  the  animal 
kingdom  containing  parasites  (zooparasites)  of  the  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  some  of  which,  from  a  pathologic  standpoint,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  of  almost  equal  importance,  for  the  reason  that  some  of 
the  members  of  at  least  one  of  the  sections,  in  certain  stages  of 
their  life-history,  are  not  only  pathogenic  in  the  lower  animals, 
but  in  the  human  family  also.  I  refer  to  the  protozoa,  the  en- 
tozoa,  and  arthropodes.  Here,  again,  we  have  a  study  which  fur¬ 
nishes  an  abundance  of  material  for  the  naturalist  along  special 

lines. 

When  touching  upon  the  subject  of  botany,  I  made  general 
allusion  to  parasitic  vegetable  fungi.  I  might  here  make  special 
of  one  or  two  groups  with  which  we  come  in  contact  in  the 

study  and  practice  of  comparative  pathology,  \  iz.. 

(1)  The  dermatophytes,  as  the  tricophyton  tonsurans,  and 
the  achorion  schonleinii,  which  live  on  the  skin  ;  the  former 
producing  toenia  tonsurans,  or  common  ringworm,  the  latter, 

favus  or  honeycomb  ringworm. 

(2)  The  saccharomycetes,  as  the  odium  albicans,  which  infest 
the  upper  portions  of  the  digestive  canal,  and  produce  what  is 
known  as  parasitic  stomatitis;  also  the  saccharomycetes  gut- 
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tulatus,  sometimes  found  in  the  digestive  canal  of  various  her- 
bivora. 

(3)  haplococcus  reticulatus,  a  parasite  of  the  muscular 
tissues  of  the  hog,  and 

(4)  Several  kinds  of  aspergillus,  “  moulds,”  belonging  to  the 
perisperiacae,  which  may  develop  in  the  air-passages  of  birds 
and  of  some  mammals.  There  are  of  course,  others,  but  the  above 

will  suffice,  as  we  have  not  the  time  for  more  than  passing  refer¬ 
ence. 

Of  the  protozoa,  only  three  classes  contain  parasites  of  the  do¬ 
mesticated  animals.  These  are  the  amoeba,  sporozoa,  and  infu¬ 
soria.  Of  the  first  of  these  is  the  /‘amoeba  parasitica,”  which 
lias  been  discovered  in  ulcers  in  the  lips  and  feet  of  sheep.  The 
coccidia  and  the  sarcosporidise,  belonging  to  the  psorospermise, 
are  the  principal  representatives  of  the  sporozoa  affecting  the 
work  of  the  veterinarian.  The  coccidia  chiefly  infest  the  di¬ 
gestive  canal ,  the  sarcosporidise  being  found  exclusively  in 
muscular  tissue. 

The  infusoria  found  in  the  domestic  animals,  and  observed 
more  particularly  in  the  alimentary  tract  or  its  accessories,  be¬ 
long  to  the  sub-class  flagellata  or  ciliata.  We  have  also' the 
pyrosma  bigeminum  ”  of  tick  fever  which  is  a  protozoon. 

The  second  section  of  the  zooparasites  requiring  our  atten¬ 
tion  :  the  entozoa,  vermes,  or  helminths,  is  made  up  of  an  im 
mense  collection,  and  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.: 
the  plathelminths,  with  bodies  generally  flat  ;  and  the  nemathel- 
minths,  whose  bodies  are  nearly  cylindrical. 

The  plathelminths  comprise  the  following  three  orders  : 
Cestodes,  trematodes,  and  turbellaries.  The  first  two,  however, 
are  limited  to  a  parasitic  existence.  To  the  first  of  these  belong 
the  taeniae  or  tapes,  and  their  life-histories  form  an  interesting 
study  from  the  standpoint  of  the  naturalist  as  well  as  that  of  the 
pathologist.  In  the  adult  stage  they  exist  in  the  intestines  of 
the  higher  animals,  but  in  the  immature  stages  they  undergo  a 
certain  number  of  metamorphoses  and  migrations,  which  are 
often  brought  about  in  the  most  diverse  organs  of  different  hosts. 
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It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  a  few  of  the  tapes  of  the  various 
domestic  animals  ;  and  it  may  be  stated,  that  although  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  platlielminths  are  known  in  the  adult  stage  to  be 
peculiar  to  different  animals,  this  is  not  the  case,  in  every  in¬ 
stance,  with  regard  to  their  cystic  or  hydatid  form. 

In  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  equidae,  three  species  of  taenia 
have  been  observed,  but,  so  far,  nothing  whatever  is  known  of 
their  cystic  form.  These  are  ;  The  taenia  plicata,  the  taenia 

mamillana,  and  the  taenia  perfoliata. 

Cattle,  also,  have  three  species,  and  like  those  of  the  equidae, 
they  are  entirely  unknown  in  their  cystic  form.  They  are  the 
taenia  alba,  the  taenia  expansa,  and  the  taenia  denticulata. 

It  is  said,  that,  after  the  dog,  the  sheep  most  freqently  har¬ 
bors  the  greatest  number  of  taeniae  in  its  intestines.  Those  of 
this  ruminant  belong  to  eight  distinct  species,  all  of  their  cystic 
forms  being  unknown.  They  are  as  follows  :  The  taenia  expansa 
and  the  taenia  alba,  both  of  which  are  common  to  the  ox  and 
sheep.  The  taenia  fhnbriata,  the  taenia  benedeni,  the  taenia 
vogti,  taenia  ovilla,  taenia  centripunctata,  and  taenia  globipunc- 


tata. 

It  seems  rather  wonderful  to  remark,  that  although  the  hog 
harbors  a  large  number  of  intestinal  parasites,  up  to  the  present, 
according  to  Neumann,  no  adult  form  of'  cestode  has  been  ob¬ 
served  in  it. 

When  we  come  to  the  dog,  however,  it  is  said  of  him  that 
he  is  the  favorite  host  of  tape  worms ;  eight  species  being  put 
down  as  his  share,  and  of  which  the  greater  number  of  the  cystic 
forms  are  known.  The  taenia  serrata  has  its  cystic  form  in  the 
cysticercus  pisiformis,  frequently  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity 
of  hares,  and  also  domestic,  or  wild  rabits.  The  taenia  margin- 
ata,  whose  cystic  form  is  the  cysticercus  tenuicollis,  found  in  the 
peritoneal,  and  occasionally  in  the  pleural  cavity,  moie  especi¬ 
ally  of  domestic  ruminants.  The  taenia  echinococcus,  cystic 
form  the  echinonococcus  veterinorum,  found  in  most  of  the  or¬ 


gans  of  the  herbivora,  and  even  in  man,  but  more  frequently 
observed  in  the  liver  and  lungs  of  ruminants,  and  the  hog.  The 
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taenia  cucumerina  or  taenia  canina,  whose  cystic  form  was  for 
long  unknown  until  it  was  discovered  in  1869,  in  the  body  of  the 
dog-louse,  the  “  trichodectes  latus.”  The  taenia  litterata,  the 
cystic  form  of  which,  I  believe,  is  unknown.  And,  the  taenia 

coenurus,  whose  hydatid  form  is  developed  in  the  cerebro-spinal 
cavity  of  the  sheep. 

1  he  digestive  canal  of  the  cat  affords  asylum  to  three  species 
of  taenia  :  The  taenia  crassicollis,  cystic  form  the  cysticercus 
fasciolaris,  found  in  the  liver  of  mice,  and  of  various  kinds  of 
rats.  The  taenia  elliptica  and  the  taenia  litterata,  the  latter 
being  confounded  with  the  taenia  of  the  dog  bearing  that  name. 

These  may  be  said  to  be  the  principal  taeniae  found  in  the 
domestic  animals,  in  the  adult  stage,  but,  as  some  hydatid  forms, 
found  in  the  muscles  of  our  meat  animals,  develop  into  mature 
tapes  in  the  human  being,  through  the  consumption  of  what  is 
known  as  “measly  flesh,”  it  may  be  interesting,  as  well  as  in¬ 
structive,  from  a  public  health  standpoint,  to  allude  to  two 
taeniae  which  infest  man.  These  are  the  taenia  solium,  and  the  * 
taenia  mediocanellata  or  saginata.  The  cystic  stage  of  the 
former  of  these  parasites  of  man  is  the  cysticercus  cellulose, 
and  is  found  in  this  form  imbedded  in  the  muscular  tissues  of 
the  hog,  and  when  this  article  of  food  is  imperfectly  cooked,  or, 
at  least,  not  sufficiently  so  to  destroy  the  hydatid,  the  latter  de¬ 
velops,  in  the  human  digestive  canal,  into  the  mature  tape,  the 
taenia  solium.  The  second,  the  taenia  mediocanellata  or  taenia 
saganata,  of  the  human  family,  has  its  cystic  form,  the  cysti- 
cerns  bovis,  in  the  flesh  of  the  ox  tribe  ;  and  when  this  is  par¬ 
taken  of  in  a  somewhat  rare  condition,  with  the  hydatids  re¬ 
maining  possessed  of  vitality,  taeniasis  is  produced,  as  in  the 
former  mentioned  case.  This  fact  ought  to  give  emphasis  to 
the  urgent  necessity  for  careful  meat  inspection  by  properly 
qualified  individuals. 

As  the  study  of  the  entozoa  is  one  of  interest  to  the  natural¬ 
ist,  may  be  pardoned  for  pursuing  the  subject  a  little  further. 

The  second  variety  of  the  plathelminths  are  the  trematodes  ; 
and  those  of  chief  importance  to  the  veterinarian  belong  to  the 
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sub-order,  distomata.  The  principal  species  of  distomes  of  the 
domestic  animals  infest  the  liver,  and  the  hepatic  form  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  most  important,  the  first  place  being  taken  by  the  dis¬ 
toma  hepaticum  5  the  distoma  lanceolatum,  perhaps,  taking  a 
secondary  position.  The  former  species  is  pre-eminently  a  para¬ 
site  of  ruminants,  and,  as  the  name  would  indicate,  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  the  bile  dncts.  The  lanceolatum  is  often  ob¬ 
served  along  with  the  hepaticum  in  ruminating  animals,  but  it 
has  also  been  observed  in  the  rabbit,  hare,  pig,  ass,  dog,  cat,  and 
man.  We  have  also  the  distoma  texanicum,  found  in  Texas 
cattle,  and  described  by  the  veterinarian  of  the  Texas  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Dr.  Francis,  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  life-history 
of  these  parasites  is  extremely  interesting,  but  time  will  hardly 

permit  of  our  taking  it  up  at  present. 

Coming  now  to  the  second  class,  under  the  head  of  entozoa, 
we  have  the  nemathelminths  or  round  worms,  which  comprise 
two  orders.  These  are  the  acanthocephali  and  the  mematodes. 

•  The  former  include  only  the  echinorhyncus,  which  in  the  adult 
sta^e  lives  in  the  digestive  canal  of  vertebrates  ;  but  the  latter 
are  numerous,  and  are  found  in  all  the  organs  of  the  domestic 
animals,  with  the  exception  of  the  bones  and  the  nervous  system. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  nematodes  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  domesticated  animals :  In  the  horse,  we  have  the  oxyuris 
curvula,  found  in  the  caecum  and  colon.  The  ascaris  megalo- 
cepliala,  probably  the  most  common  internal  parasite  of  the 
horse.  The  spiroptera  megastoma,  found  encysted  in  tumors  in 
the  walls  of  the  stomach.  The  strongylus  armatus,  found  in 
the  blood-vessels,  sometimes  in  the  heart,  but  chiefly  in  the 
anterior  mesenteric  artery.  The  sclerostoma  tetracanthum, 
found  in  the  caecum  and  colon.  The  eustrongylus  gigas,  found 
in  the  bladder,  kidneys,  and  tissues  of  the  perineal  region.  The 
filaria  lachrymalis,  found  in  the  lachrymal  duct.  And,  filaria 
papillosa,  found  in  various  locations  in  the  body,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  occupying  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 

Among  the  nematodes  of  the  ox,  we  find  the  following  :  The 
ascaris  lumbricoides,  in  the  small  intestine.  The  strongylus 
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ra.dia.tiLS,  ventricosus,  and  inflatus,  in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
The  strongylus  micrurus,  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  The  eu- 
strongylus  gigas,  filaria  lachrymalis  and  papillosa,  common  also 
to  the  horse.  And,  spiroptera  scutata  oesophagea  bovis,  found 
in  the  oesophagus.  This  has  been  given  a  new  genus  by  Stiles 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  viz.:  Myzomimus,  and  the 
parasite,  the  myzomimus  scutata. 

The  sheep  also  harbois  a  number  of  round  worms,  the  most 
common  being  the  strongylus  filaria,  in  the  trachea,  bronchial 
tubes,  and  parenchyma  of  the  lung.  The  strongylus  contortus, 
found  in  the  abomasum.  The  strongylus  filicollis  and  dochmius 
hypostomus,  in  the  intestines.  And,  tricocephalus  affinis,  in  the 
caecum,  and  sometimes  in  other  portions  of  the  intestines. 

The  pig  or  hog,  is  the  host  of  the  following  parasites  of  this 
class  :  The  ascaris  lumbricoides,  sometimes  named  the  ascaris 
suilla,  found  in  the  intestines.  The  tricocephalus  cren- 
atus,  also  in  the  intestines.  The  spiroptera  strongylina,  in 
the  walls  of  the  stomach.  The  stephanurus  dentatus,  in  the 
adipose  tissue  round  the  kidney.  The  sclerostomum  dentatum 
and  the  echinorhyncus  gigas,  in  the  small  intestines.  The 
strongylus  paradoxus,  in  the  lungs.  And,  the  trichina  spiralis, 
imbedded  in  the  muscles.  This  nematode,  although  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  intestinal  parasites,  requires  more  than  merely  a 
passing  notice,  as  it  is  responsible  for  the  disease  in  the  human 
being  known  as  trichinosis,  trichiniasis,  or  “  flesh- worm-disease. ” 
it  exists  in  two  distinct  forms,  viz.:  the  partially  developed  or 
encysted,  and  the  fully  developed  or  intestinal.  The  following 
is  a  short  history  of  the  trichina  :  In  a  partially  developed  state 
it  is  found  encysted  in  the  muscles  of  the  hog.  Here  it  is  sexually 
immature,  but  when  the  human  subject  partakes  of  the  flesh 
imperfectly  cooked,  in  the  stomach  the  cyst  wall  is  ruptured, 
the  embryo  escapes,  and  in  48  hours  it  becomes  sexually  ma¬ 
ture.  Coition  takes  place,  aud  in  about  8  days  after  enter¬ 
ing  the  stomach,  young  are  born  viviparously,  they  commence 
to  migrate,  entering  the  muscular  tissues  of  the  abdomen  chiefly, 
and  there  become  encysted.  During  migration  they  cause  an 
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amount  of  disturbance  which  is  sometimes  fatal  in  the  human 
subject. 

The  following  nematodes  are  found  in  the  digestive  canal 
of  the  dog  :  The  ascaris  marginata,  spiroptera  sanguinolenta, 
tricocephalus  affinis,  tricocephalus  depressiusculus,  and  doch- 
mius  trigonocephalus.  The  tricosoma  plica,  is  found  in  the 
bladder.  The  filaria  immitis,  in  the  heart  and  blood-vessels. 
And,  the  filaria  trispinulosa,  in  the  capsule  of  the  crystaline 
lens. 

I  have  not  alluded  to  the  intestinal  parasites  of  poultry,  but 
I  might  just  mention  that  something  like  io  species  of  cestodes, 
7  trematodes,  and  about  io  nematodes  have  been  described. 

The  third  section,  or  arthropodes,  I  will  merely  touch  upon, 
as  I  have  already  occupied  too  much  time.  Of  the  four  classes  : 
Crustacea,  arachnidse,  myriapodes,  and  insects,  the  arachnidse 
and  insects  alone  contain  species  which  are  parasitic  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  animals.  I  cannot  afford  to  gc  further  into  this  section, 
as  it  would  only  lead  me  deeper  into  a  subject,  with  which, 
although  of  intense  interest  from  a  natural  history  standpoint, 
I  have  already  taken  up  considerable  time. 

I  must  confess,  Mr.  President,  that  when  I  commenced  this 
paper  I  felt  extremely  doubtful  as  to  my  ability  to  put  enough 
into  it  to  occupy  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  reading,  but 
the  subject  is  so  comprehensive  and  expansive,  that  as  I  became 
more  interested  in  it,  there  seemed  to  be  much  more  difficulty 
in  knowing  just  when  to  stop,  than  what  more  to  say.  There  is 
a  great  deal  more  that  could  be  said,  however,  but  I  must  now 
draw  to  a  close.  I  must  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  :  that  the  veterinarian,  as  a  rule,  has  rarely  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  specialize.  The  calls  upon  his  services  are  of  such  a  gen¬ 
eral  and  diverse  character,  that  he  has  to  be  “  all  things  to  all 
men,”  so  to  speak.  He  may  be  asked  one  minute  to  prescribe 
for  a  dyspeptic  cat,  the  pride  and  joy  of  some  fastidious  old 
maid  ;  the  next,  to  investigate,  control,  and  eradicate  an  epi¬ 
zootic  of  some  contagious  disease,  and  the  next,  perhaps,  to  per¬ 
form  some  delicate  piece  of  ocular  or  laryngeal  surgery.  To 
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meet  such  varied  demands,  he  is  compelled,  however,  to  keep 
abreast  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  numerous  branches  of  modern 
medicine  and  surgery.  And,  beside  studyingt  he  nature  of  the 
animals  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  he  will,  if  he  is  wise,  make 
a  more  or  less  careful  study  of  human  nature  as  well,  for  it  is 
frequently  the  case  that  the  owner  is  much  more  difficult  to 
treat  than  is  his  animal. 

I  trust  the  society  will  overlook  any  seeming  tendency  to 
veterinary  professionalism  on  my  part,  in  the  “  make  up  ”  of  this 
paper,  To  convey  such  an  impression  is  the  farthest  from  my 
inteution.  What  I  desire,  is,  simply  to  show,  that  with  a  curri¬ 
culum  of  study  made  up  of  such  subjects  as  those  to  which  I 
have  made  brief  allusion,  an'd  a  great  many  more  which  I  have 
not  mentioned,  if  the  modern  graduate,  from  our  most  reputable 
veterinary  schools,  is  not  somewhat  of  a  naturalist,  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me,  that  he,  at  least,  ought  to  be. 

PUERPERAL  SEPTICEMIA. 

(milk  FEVER — PARTURIENT  APOPLEXY.) 

By  F.  L.  Stevens.  B.  S.,  V.  S.,  Maine. 

A  Iapei  read  before  the  Maine  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  October  13,  1898. 

There  is  probably  no  disease  in  the  whole  range  of  veterinary 
practice,  especially  among  rural  practitioners,  which  is  so  im¬ 
portant  and  which  gives  the  veterinarian  so  little  satisfaction  in 
its  treatment  as  the  one  before  us  for  consideration  at  this  time. 
Entailing  as  it  does  upon  the  dairyman  the  loss  of  the  most 
valuable  animals,  and  the  almost  helpless  condition  of  the  veter¬ 
inarian  when  called  to  attend  such  cases,  make  it  a  disease  alike 
dreaded  by  the  stockman  and  the  veterinary  practitioner. 

I  have  used  the  term  “  Puerperal  Septicaemia  ”  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  expresses  the  pathological  condition  in  this  disease 
better  than  such  expressions  as  milk  fever,  parturient  fever,  puer¬ 
peral  eclampsia,  parturient  apoplexy,  etc.  Such  terms  are  mis¬ 
leading  and  only  tend  to  confuse,  simply  expressing  different 
forms  or  stages  of  the  same  disease. 
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Nearly  every  intelligent  veterinarian  lias  his  own  theory  as 
to  its  pathology  5  but  the  utter  lack  of  reliable  and  controllable 
therapeutics  which  will  save  anything  more  than  a  very  small 
percentage  of  cases  would  indicate  that  its  true  etiology  and 
therapeutics  are  really  as  little  known  as  that  of  azoturia. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  various  articles  which 
have  appeared  upon  this  subject,  from  time  to  time,  in  our  veter¬ 
inary  periodicals,  and  it  would  appear  from  them  and  the 
literature  upon  the  subject  that  there  has  been,  and  is  at  the 
present  time,  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  its  pathology 
and  therapeutics.  Without  presuming  to  offer  anything  new  to 
the  profession  upon  this  subject,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  it  before  you  for  intelligent  discussion  a  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  opinion  and  the  experience  of  the  members  of 
this  association  upon  so  important  a  matter — is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper. 

The  various  theories  as  to  the  etiology  and  pathology  of 
this  disease  are  probably  familiar  to  you  all.  Among  the  older 
theories  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Harnes,  according  to  which 
this  disease  was  caused  by  the  introduction  of  air  into  the 
blood  vessels  at  the  time  of  parturition,  this  producing  progres¬ 
sive  cerebral  anaemia  and  paresis.  This  theory  being  unable  to 
withstand  scientific  criticism  is  now  generally  abandoned.  The 
still  older  theories  of  Bentele  and  Born  explained  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  milk  fever  as  a  lacteal  metastasis.  They  are  said  to 
have  observed  in  some  instances  milky  urine  from  the  kidneys, 
milky  peritoneal  contents  and  lactiform  nasal  discharges,  but 
these  lesions  were  undoubtedly,  as  Friedberger  and  Frohner 
remark,  due  to  metastatic  nephritis,  peritonitis  or  to  pneu¬ 
monia  occurring  during  the  course  of  pyaemia.  According  to 
Franck’s  theory,  this  disease  essentially  consists  of  cerebral  con¬ 
gestion  followed  by  an  encephalic  oedema  and  anaemia,  which 
is  brought  about  by  a  too  abrupt  contraction  of  the  uterus, 
and  produces  a  general  nervous  depression  and  paralytic 
symptoms. 

This  theory  withstood  the  scientific  criticism  for  years,  and 
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was  generally  accepted  throughout  Europe.  It  has,  however, 
recently  been  successfully  combatted  by  Schmidt  and  Muhl- 
heim,  who  in  place  of  Franck’s  theory  believe  that  the  para¬ 
lytic  form  of  vitulary  fever  is  due  to  a  poisoning  by  an  absorp¬ 
tion  into  the  system  of  various  ptomaines  similar  to  the  poison¬ 
ing  which  sometimes  occurs  in  man  through  the  consumption 
of  certain  meats  and  sausages — a  condition  known  as  botulism. 
It  is  the  assumption  of  these  authorities  that  septic  intoxication 
takes  places  through  the  uterus,  and  that  the  ptomaines  result¬ 
ing  from  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  septic  microbes  in  the 
lochia  of  the  occluded  uterus,  is  the  exciting  cause  of  this  fatal 
disease. 

This  I  believe  to  be  the  true  etiology  of  the  so-called  milk- 
fever,  parturient  apoplexy,  puerperal  paresis,  parturient  eclamp¬ 
sia  or  whatever  name  may  be  employed  to  express  the  conditions 
under  consideration.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  if  this  hypo¬ 
thesis  as  to  its  etiology  is  correct,  that  the  more  correct  and  ex¬ 
pressive  term  is  puerperal  septicaemia  and  I  believe  that  as  its 
pathology  becomes  better  understood  this  term  will  commend 
itself  to  all. 

Septicaemia  is  defined  in  a  general  way  as  the  pathological 
condition  which  follows  the  penetration  of  putrid  matters  into 
the  system.  Now,  as  putrefaction  is  a  complex  fermentation 
which  takes  place  only  through  the  intervention  of  microbes, 
it  is  evident  that  septicaemia  cannot  exist,  unless  artificially 
produced,  without  the  presence  in  the  system  of  microbes  pro¬ 
ducing  ptomaines  or  toxines  resulting  from  their  proliferation. 

The  microbes  which  give  rise  to  septicaemia  are  various, 
and,  according  to  the  work  on  microbiology  by  Mosselmann  and 
Lienaux,  the  pyogenic  germs  can  also  give  rise  to  septicaemia. 
According  to  the  above  authority,  the  streptococcus  pyogenes 
aureus  is  the  cause  of  puerperal  fever,  also  the  stapliylocoocus 
pyogenes  aureus  has  been  found  in  the  blood  in  several  cases  of 
septicaemia.  In  such  cases  the  virulence  of  these  germs  is 
very  great  and  death  follows  too  quickly  to  allow  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  pus.  -  - 
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We  thus  see  puerperal  fever  under  three  distinct  forms  in 
which  the  streptococcus  is  always  found.  It  sometimes  takes 
the  form  of  a  true  septicaemia,  quickly  leading  to  death.  At 
other  times  the  patient  succumbs  with  an  abscess  of  the  large 
ligaments  and  generalization  of  streptococcus  without  occasion¬ 
ing  new  abscesses,  and  finally  the  disease  sometimes  evolves 
comparatively  slowly,  assuming  the  character  of  pyaemia,  with 
multiple  streptococcus  abscesses. 

That  the  genital  tract,  and  especially  the  uterus,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  parturition,  forms  an  excellent  location  for  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  the  microbes  of  putrefaction  is  self-evident  and 
needs  no  argument.  Frohner  and  Friedberger  in  their  excellent 
work  have  covered  the  whole  ground,  but  there  is  one  impor¬ 
tant  fact  which  I  have  observed  in  each  of  the  three  cases  that  I 
have  carefully  examined  during  the  past  few  months  and  which 
I  do  not  see  mentioned  by  any  of  the  works  on  the  subject,  or  if 
mentioned  no  stress  is  laid  upon  the  point.  I  refer  to  the  fact 
that  while  the  uterus  is  not  usually  contracted,  and  the  os 
not  always  closed  tightly,  yet  in  every  case  of  puerperal 
septicaemia  that  I  have  examined  the  os  uteri  was  absolutely 
occluded  by  a  gelatinous  exudate  which  required  considerable 
labor  to  remove  before  an  entrance  to  the  womb  could  be 
effected. 

Now,  as  most  of  the  germs  producing  septicaemia  are 
anaerobic,  especially  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  which 
according  to  Mosselmann  and  Fienaux  is  the  microbe  producing 
puerperal  septicaemia  and  cannot  multiply  in  the  presence  of 
oxygen  this  would  appear  to  be  a  condition  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  production  of  puerperal  septicaemia. 

Without  this  occlusion  of  the  os  it  might  be  urged  that  the 
uterus  could  not  be  the  seat  of  septic  infection  or  intoxication 
from  the  fact  that  the  microbe  producing  it,  being  anaerobic, 
could  not  exist  and  undergo  proliferation  under  such  conditions. 
Whether  this  occlusion  of  the  os  is  constant  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  this 
condition  is  always  present. 
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Etiology. — The  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  then,  we  must 
regard  as  the  entrance  and  proliferation  of  the  septic  germ  into 
the  uterus  or  uterine  passages  and  the  absorption  therefrom 
of  the  resultant  toxines  or  ptomaines.  The  various  conditions, 
such  as  heavy  milkers,  plethora,  mature  age,  season,  etc.,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  accessory  or  predisposing  causes. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — We  find  the  blood  usually  dark  in 
color  and  coagulates  with  difficulty.  We  find,  unless  the  course 
of  the  disease  has  been  extremely  rapid,  ulcerations  and  dark 
spots  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina,  the  os  uteri 
and  the  uterus  ,  small  extravasations  of  blood  beneath  the 
peri  card  iiifn  ,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  canal 
usually  congested;  the  uterus  not  contracted  and  soft  and 
flabby  ;  the  os,  if  not  contracted,  firmly  closed  by  a  gelatinous 
exudate.  The  uterus  usually  contains  decomposing  organic 
matter  and  the  mucous  membrane  is  in  some  varieties  of  the 
disease  of  a  dirty  brown  or  greenish  black  color,  covered  with 
ulcerations  and  coated  with  an  ichorous  or  foetid  pus.  The 
lymphatic  vessels  and  the  thrombosed  veins  are  filled  with  pus. 
The  viscera  are  usually  filled  with  venous  blood  due  to  enfeebled 
cardiac  action.  If  the  disease  is  of  several  days’  duration  the 
peritoneal  coating  of  the  uterus,  the  pelvis  and  sometimes  the 
whole  peritoneum  show  lesions  of  serous,  purulent  or  putrid 
inflammation. 

Symptoms.  These  are  unmistakable.  Rumination  ceases, 
there  is  paddling  with  the  hind  feet,  secretion  of  milk  ceases. 
There  is  contraction  of  the  abdominal  walls,  the  animal  makes 
violent  expulsive  efforts,  arches  the  tail,  stamps,  there  is  para¬ 
lysis  of  the  posterior  limbs  and  later  decubitus,  rapid  respira¬ 
tion,  elevated  temperature,  except  in  the  apoplectic  form,  when 
the  temperature  is  usually  below  normal.  Pulse  varies  from  8o° 
to  i2o°  per  minute  ;  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  head  to  rest 
upon  the  flank  or  side,  due  to  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  cervi¬ 
cal  muscles.  Muzzle  sometimes  moist  and  at  other  times  dry. 
Bowels  torpid  or  constipated,  retention  of  urine. 

The  severity  of  these  symptoms  depends  upon  the  amount 
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of  the  toxines  absorbed  from  the  seat  of  the  infection,  and  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  animal  organism  to  the  poison. 

Treatment. — Basing  our  treatment  upon  the  foregoing 
etiology  and  pathology,  the  indications  are  to  immediately  open 
the  os  uteri  and  thoroughly  clean  out  the  uterus,  removing  the 
gelatinous  exudate  and  decomposing  animal  matter.  This 
allows  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  womb  and  interferes  with 
the  proliferation  of  the  anaerobic  microbes  and  the  consequent 
further  production  and  absorption  of  the  ptomaines.  The  uterus 
should  then  be  thoroughly  washed  out  with  a  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  creolin  or  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  cresylic  acid. 
These  agents  are  non-irritant  and  non-poisonous  and  are  much 
to  be  preferred  to  the  poisonous  corrosive  sublimate  or  carbolic 
solution.  Support  the  animal  on  the  sternum  with  bundles  of 
straw  with  the  head  in  an  upright  position  if  possible.  If  de¬ 
glutition  is  not  impossible  give  a  cathartic  of  aloes  and  calomel 
in  bolus.  If  the  muscles  of  deglutition  are  paralyzed  so  as  to 
render  a  bolus  unsafe  use  eserine.  Relieve  the  bowels  with 
copious  warm  water  injections  to  which  has  been  added  a  few 
ounces  of  glycerine.  Draw  the  urine. 

In  the  earlier  stages  I  find  that  aconite  ^  ss,  fl.  ext.  bella¬ 
donna  §  i  and  alcohol  3  iiss,  giving  two  teaspoonfuls  of  this 
mixture  every  hour  for  four  or  five  hours,  works  well.  Then 
shove  stimulants,  and  in  my  experience  nothing  works  better 
than  whiskey,  and  I  believe  this  should  be  pushed  nearly  to  the 
point  of  producing  intoxication  in  the  patient. 

During  the  past  summer  I  have  treated  three  cases,  using 
the  treatment  outlined  above.  Two  of  these  resulted  in  recov¬ 
ery  and  the  other  cow,  in  which  case  I  gave  a  rather  doubtful 
prognosis  to  the  owner,  was  converted  into  beef,  and,  against 
my  protest,  shipped  to  the  Brighton  markets  for  consumption ; 
the  owner  preferring  to  realize  something  on  his  animal  to  the 
risk  of  suffering  a  total  loss. 

I  am  aware,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  another  theory  as  to 
the  seat  of  infection  in  this  disease  and  a  new  treatment  based 
upon  this  theory  is  claiming  the  attention  of  veterinarians 
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throughout  the  world.  I  refer  to  the  recent  theory  of  Veteri¬ 
narian  Schmidt  of  Holding,  who  claims  that  the  cause  of 
the  disease  is  located  in  the  udder,  which  by  the  sudden  increase 
of  lactation  after  birth  loosens  large  masses  of  glandular  cells  or 
colostrum  and  these  undergo  a  decomposition  and  form  toxines 
and  being  absorbed  into  the  circulation  result  in  autointoxica¬ 
tion.  Basing  his  therapy  upon  this  theory, he  directs  his  treatment 
to  the  udder  and  endeavors  to  lessen  the  abnormally  high  milk 
secietion.  His  treatment  is  said  to  be  followed  by  the  most 

gratifying  results ;  46  out  of  50  cases  so  treated  are  said  to  have 
recovered. 

When  I  read  the  admirable  article  of  Olof  Schwarzkopf 
upon  this  new  treatment  which  he  read  before  the  last  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  Society,  I  was  struck  by 
his  remark  :  “  True,  there  are  practitioners  who  believe  they 
have  found  a  ‘  sure  cure,’  but  sooner  or  later  they  will  find,  as 
we  all  have  found,  that  at  one  time  we  may  be  quite  lucky 
with  a  certain  kind  of  treatment,  while  the  second  or  third 
time  we  may  be  decidedly  unlucky.” 

As  you  are  all  probably  familiar  with  the  article  above 
mentioned  and  the  details  of  the  new  treatment  therein  given, 
you  will  probably  watch  with  much  interest,  as  I  am  sure  I 
shall,  the  results  obtained  from  its  use.  Not  having  had  an 
opportunity  as  yet  to  try  the  new  treatment  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  criticise  it  or  express  an  opinion  as  to  its  efficiency. 

SERUM  AS  A  REMEDY  FOR  HOG  CHOLERA. 

By  J.  D.  Sprague,  V.  S.,  David  City,  Nebr. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Nebraska  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  February  21,  1899. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  blood  serum  as  a  thera¬ 
peutical  agent,  and  particularly  since  Dr.  A.  T.  Peters  applied 
it  in  the  treatment  of  hog  cholera,  stock  raisers  and  veteri¬ 
narians  have  looked  forward  with  much  interest  to  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  system. 

No  doubt  this  is  of  much  less  interest  to  the  city  veteri- 
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narian  ;  but  to  us  who  are  located  in  the  country  districts  this 
disease  has  been  the  source  of  much  annoyance.  It  is  very  em¬ 
barrassing  to  be  approached  by  a  client  relating  his  experience  and 
describing  minutely  the  symptoms  of  so  common  a  disease,  or, 
what  is  more  common  to  have  him  say,  u  My  hogs  have  cholera,” 
or,  “  My  cattle  are  dying  in  the  stalks,”  and  asking  you  for  advice 
in  preventing  further  loss.  I  say  it  is  very  embarrassing  indeed 
in  such  a  case  to  try  to  content  yourself  or  satisfy  your  client 
by  telling  him  this  disease  is  due  to  a  living  organism,  a 
microbe,  germ,  etc.,  or  that  the  cause  is  not  definitely  known, 
and  the  only  relief  to  be  obtained  is  for  him  to  change  his  herd 
to  another  pasture,  separate  the  healthy  from  the  infected 
animals,  disinfect  the  pens,  etc.,  and  as  a  last  resort  throw  them 

on  the  market  at  whatever  they  will  bring. 

You  are  beaten  out  of  your  visit,  your  counsel  is  given 
without  compensation,  for  you  consider  it  of  little  value,  and 
the  farmer  returns  to  his  scene  of  trouble,  brooding  over  Ins 
misfortunes,  and  wondering  what  the  veterinary  profession  is 
anyway,  if  they  are  so  ignorant  as  to  know  nothing  of  such 
diseases,  or  if  so  indifferent  as  to  give  it  no  investigation,  m 
many  cases  making  up  his  mind  that  where  he  can  best  use  the 

veterinarian  is  where  he  can  get  along  without  him. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  cholera  only  furnished  the 
market  for  the  surplus  hogs  and  that  a  cure  or  prevention  of  the 
disease  would  be  detrimental  rather  than  beneficial  to  the  hog 
raiser,  on  the  theory  that  it  would  reduce  the  market  price. 
But  no  doubt  the  price  in  this  case  would  be  regulated  just  as  it 
is  with  all  other  products.  We  all  know  that  the  greatest  draw¬ 
back  to  hog  raising  is  the  uncertainty  of  getting  the  animals  to 
market,  and  anything  that  will  relieve  this  uncertainty  woul 
naturally  be  a  great  benefit.  And  as  for  the  profession,  how 
much  better  would  it  be  if  in  such  cases  we  could  say,  “  yes,  we 
recognize  the  trouble  and  by  the  application  of  such  and  such 
treatment  we  may  be  able  to  prevent  further  spread  of  the  dis 
ease  and  perhaps  cure  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  infected  animals 
and  thereby  reduce  the  loss  to  a  minimum.”  He  not  onl)  Pa)s 
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your  bill  and  looks  pleasant,  but  it  also  raises  you  in  his  esti- 
mation  and  likewise  convinces  him  of  the  fact  that  the  men  fol 
lowing  the  profession  are  worthy  of  the  name. 

And  while  there  may  be  but  little  or  no  financial  returns 
irect  y  in  the  treatment  of  the  hogs,  yet  I  am  quite  sure  that 

most  any  country  practitioner  can  well  afford  to  treat  the  lioo-s 
as  well  as  the  other  animals.  ° 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  theorize  upon  the  curative  prop¬ 
erties  of  hog  cholera  antitoxin  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  that 
is,  whether  or  not  its  action  is  due  to  ptomaines,  leucomaines  or 
o  some  peculiar  action  of  the  phagocytes  ;  or  what  action  it 
has  upon  the  blood  of  the  animal  treated,  to  render  it  immune. 

or  bacteriologists  alone  are  capable  of  dealing  with  such  ques¬ 
tions  and  they  know  little  enough  about  this  particular  one 
But  what  interests  us  most  is,  will  the  use  of  serum  in 
hog  cholera  be  practical  ?  And  what  little  I  say  along  this  line 
will  be  from  observations  made  in  the  use  of  it  during  the  last 

two  years.  I  will  roughly  review  my  use  of  it  in  the  different 
herds : 

..  ^ot  I-  100  head  free  from  disease  at  the  time  of  inocula¬ 
tion  and  remained  so,  but  as  we  never  knew  of  their  beino-  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  infection  it  furnished  no  evidence  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  remedy. 

Lot  II.  20  head  free  from  the  disease  at  the  time  of  treat¬ 
ment  were  placed  in  infected  pens.  All  remained  well  for  two 
months,  when  one  died  after  a  few  days  illness. 

.  Lot  IIL  3°  head  healthy  hogs  treated  and  in  ten  days  placed 

in  pens  where  owner  had  lost  all  of  his  hogs  three  months  prior 
All  remained  healthy. 

Lot  IV.  Badly  infected  herd  of  80  head  ;  treated  40  and 
separated  them  from  the  balance  of  the  herd  ;  10  of  the  treated 
and  25  of  those  not  treated  died. 

Lot  V.  45  head  of  pigs  generally  infected,  but  unknown  to 
■  e  owner,  were  placed  in  pens  with  55  healthy  hogs.  In  5  days 
2  ot  the  45  head  died  and  most  of  the  others  with  2  of  the  55  head 
showed  plainly  symptoms  of  cholera.  These  were  removed  to 
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another  pen  and  the  entire  98  head  treated  with  serum  None 
died  until  the  third  day  after  treatment,  when  those  of  the  in¬ 
fected  lot  began  dying,  the  disease  taking  its  regular  course. 
This  continued  for  several  days,  when  I  gave  the  infected  ones 
another  injection  of  serum.  None  died  until  the  third  day  after 
the  second  injection,  when  they  again  began  dying.  _  I  then  re¬ 
peated  the  inoculation,  which  seemed  to  check  the  disease  again 
for  three  days,  when  they  began  dying  and  continued  until  the 
entire  45  with  2  of  the  55  were  dead.  The  53  remained  per¬ 
fectly  healthy.  About  10  days  after  the  first  treatment,  one  of 
the  healthy  animals  which  had  become  slightly  crippled  111  some 
way  was  placed  with  the  sick  ones.  This  remained  well,  and 
after  the  sick  ones  had  all  died  it  was  replaced  with  the  •  ongi- 

nal  bunch.  .  .  . 

Lot  VI.  Treated  60  head  in  feed  lot  containing  about  150 

head.  A  few  were  dying  with  symptoms  of  cholera.  Very  few 

of  the  treated  animals  died,  but  owing  to  many  of  the  original 

hogs  being  taken  out  and  replaced  by  others  the  per  cent,  cou  c 

not  be  obtained.  .  , 

Lot  VII.  18  head  that  were  left  of  a  bunch  of  aDout  50,  tiie 

others  having  died  of  cholera.  These  were  each  given  one  dose 
of  serum.  The  second  day  about  one-half  of  them  were  given  a 
second  dose  ;  the  third  day  those  presenting  the  worst  symp¬ 
toms  were  again  treated  and  on  the  fourth  day  the  same.  None 
died  until  about  one  week  after  treatment.  At  this  time  some 
of  them  showed  symptoms  of  being  worse  and  4  died,  14  ma  - 

ing  a  nice  recovery.  .  .  t 

You  will  notice  that  in  some  cases  I  have  been  repeating  the 

doses.  In  the  next  experiment,  Lot  8,  I  have  taken  extra  care 
to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  benefit  in/so  doing  ;  selected  subjects 
in  which  the  symptoms  were  well  marked  from  an  mfecte 
herd.  These  were  separated  from  the  balance  of  the  herd  and 
treated  once  daily  until  showing  improvement  or  dying. 
Treated  17  head,  four  of  them  dying.  Four  of  the  herd  not 
treated  also  died.  Some  only  required  2  doses,  while  one  too.c 
ten.  Two  of  the  four  which  died  died  with  symptoms  of  cholera. 
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one  of  pneumonia  and  one  apparently  from  septicaemia.  This 
last  one  was  the  subject  given  io  doses  of  serum. 

The  tenth  day  after  beginning  treatment  the  symptoms  of 
choleia  had  disappeared,  but  the  subject  did  not  improve  as  it 
should,  but  instead  continued  to  grow  thinner  and  weaker  until 
death.  It  is  my  opinion  that  death  in  this  case  was  due  to  too 
much  serum,  but  had  it  not  been  used  death  would  probably 
have  been  produced  by  cholera.  As  I  have  said,  one  of  this  lot 
died  of  pneumonia  and  it  is  in  such  cases  as  this  where  there  is  a 
development  of  some  local  affection  that  the  use  of  serum  is  most 
often  condemned,  for  hog  cholera  antitoxin  will  not  cure  these 
complications. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
disease  is  its  liability  to  affect  any  organ  of  the  entire  body- 
This  peculiarity  is  perhaps  due  to  the  greatly  contaminated 
condition  of  the  blood,  together  with  the  functional  sympathy  of 
the  internal  organs.  And  I  have  often  thought,  too,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  bacilli  to  accumulate  at  the  seat  of  any 
local  pypersemia. 

Through  this  condition  of  the  blood  the  function  of  some  or¬ 
gan  becomes  perverted,  which  may  by  functional  sympathy  de¬ 
range  the  function  of  some  other  organ.  This  condition  may 
then  be  followed  by  congestion  and  even  inflammation  of  the 
parts,  which,  no  doubt  furnishing  a  more  suitable  soil  for  their 
propagation,  causes  the  bacilli  to  accumulate  and  multiply  very 
rapidly,  creating  or  increasing  the  already  existing  local  inflam¬ 
mation,  thereby  producing  pneumonia,  enteritis,  nephritis,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  depending  upon  the  location.  After  most 
any  of  these  local  affections  have  become  well  established  the  germ 
of  hog  cholera  may  be  destroyed  and  the  animal  succumb  from  the 
local  trouble.  For  this  reason  serum  in  many  cases  fails  to  have 
the  desired  effect.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  necessity  of  sanita¬ 
tion  and  early  treatment  in  order  to  be  successful,  for  any  un¬ 
sanitary  surroundings  with  the  neglect  of  treatment  for  a  few 
days  may  be  all  that -is  necessary  for  the  development  of  such 
complications  which  might  have  been  avoided. 
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In  treating  an  outbreak  of  cholera  I  think  it  is  best  to  begin 
as  soon  as  you  discover  the  disease.  Give  each  animal  of  the  herd 
one  inoculation.  Separate  the  sick  from  the  balance  of  the  herd 
and  repeat  the  treatment  upon  these  and  any  others  that  may 
show  acute  symptoms,  once  a  day  for  2  to  4  days,  depending 
upon  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  If  the  herd  is  very  badl)/ 
infected  I  think  it  best  to  change  the  entire  herd  to  another  yard. 
The  dose  I  have  been  giving  is  about  10  cc.  to  100  pounds  of  hog 
in  large  hogs  and  never  giving  less  than  that  in  smaller  ones.  I 
think  it  best  to  insert  the  needle  deeply  into  the  inguinal  region, 
for  when  injected  just  under  the  skin  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
dose  will  return  through  the  opening  made  by  the  needle  and  I 
have  never  seen  an  abscess  form  in  this  region.  While  the  re¬ 
sults  of  some  experiments  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  we  desire, 
yet  I  believe  if  the  serum  be  properly  administered  and  we  ex¬ 
ercise  as  much  judgment  and  use  the  same  precaution  m  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  as  we  do  of  others  we  will  have  very 
favorable  returns  and  save  perhaps  80  per  cent,  of  the  infected 

herds. 

Some  of  my  statements  may  not  concur  fully  with  the  ideas 
of  Dr.  Peters  and  some  other  authorities,  but  I  wish  it  understood 
that  they  are  only  my  opinions  and  I  do  not  pose  as  authority. 
I  have  made  some  other  experiments  in  the  last  two  weeks, 
among  them  repeated  inoculation  111  healthy  animals  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  measure,  but  am  sorry  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to 
observe  their  effects. 

THE  POTASSIUM  IODIDE  TREATMENT  FOR  PARTU¬ 
RIENT  PARESIS. 

By  J.  E.  Brown;  V.  S.,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  reports  recently  given 
in  the  Review  on  this  subject.  I  have  been  equally  disap¬ 
pointed  with  the  results  obtained  by  my  own  efforts  with  it,  for 
they  are  a  long  way  from  being  as  satisfactory  as  most  of  the 
reports  given  would  lead  one  to  expect.  I  wish  we  could  have 
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a  report  from  each  practitioner  who  lias  used  the  treatment,  for 
I  know  there  are  a  good  many  practitioners  in  whose  hands  the 
treatment  has  not  been  a  success,  but  if  we  only  get  reports 

from  those  having  had  good  results  the  impression  that  goes  out 
is  incorrect.  .  » 

I  have  tried  to  study  out  why  it  is  that  the  treatment  lias 
apparently  been  successful  in  some  hands  and  unsuccessful  in 
others.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  I  do  not  believe  the  unsuccess 
is  the  result  of  carelessness  of  application.  In  my  own  case  I 
am  sure  it  is  not,  and  I  can  only  solve  the  problem,  then,  with 
the  thought  that  the  difference  is  in  the  severity  of  the  cases. 

I  notice  in  many  of  the  cases  reported  that  the  disease  did 
not  attack  the  cows  until  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  day 
after  the  calf  birth.  Also,  that  the  reports  say,  u  could  scarcely 
hold  her  head  up,”  etc.  We  know  that  the  cases  that  come  on, 
or  develop  early  aftei  the  birth  of  the  calf  are  the  most  severe, 
and  that  as  more  time  intervenes  between  the  time  of  birth  and 
the  appearance  of  the  disease,  the  more  mild  is  the  attack. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  the  disease  should  be  any 
more  severe  or  deadly  in  its  attack  on  Iowa  cattle,  or  on  the 
cattle  of  this  particular  section  than  any  other,  but  I  do  know 
that  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  the  cases  that  I  see  are  those  in 
which  the  attack  comes  on  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours, 
and  instead  of  “  scarcely  being  able  to  hold  up  their  heads,” 
the\  are  stretched  out  broadside  on  the  ground,  and  more  than 
likely  in  the  blazing  hot  sun. 

In  one  report  the  author  says  he  finds  it  unnecessary  to  use 
any  other  treatment.  In  fully  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  that  I  treat  I  find  them  more  or  less  tympanitic,  and 
demanding  special  treatment  for  that  condition.  ' 

In  January,  1898,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  who  had 
been  in  correspondence  with  Dr.  Schmidt,  I  learned  of  his 
treatment  before  it  was  generally  known  in  this  country.  Early 
in  the  year  I  tried  it  on  a  few  cases,  but  the  results  were  not 
gratifying.  I  had  been  using  the  intravenous  injection  of  a 
salt  solution,  with  apparently*  better  success  than  anv  other 
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treatment  that  I  liad  tried.  I  then  concluded  that  if  there  was 
any  virtue  in  potassium  iodide  in  treating  “milk  fever”  I 
would  combine  the  two  forms  of  treatment  by  dissolving  the 
potassium  in  the  salt  solution  and  inject  intravenously  instead 
of  in  the  udder.  That  treatment  seemed  to  act  nicely  with 
several  bad  cases,  but  later  everything  died  that  I  attempted  to 
use  it  on.  Then  the  good  reports  from  the  udder  injections 
again  prompted  me  to  take  up  that  form  of  treatment  and  give 
it  another  trial. 

I  have  just  recently  used  this  treatment  on  eight  cases,  three 
of  which  recovered  and  the  other  five  died. 

No.  /. — This  case  came  down  with  the  disease  the  next  day 
after  the  calf  was  born.  I  saw  her  in  the  evening  ;  she  could 
not  get  up.  In  addition  to  using  the  potassium  iodide  solution, 
fluid  extract  of  digitalis  was  used  in  small  repeated  doses,  for  the 
pulse  w7as  very  wreak.  Twenty-four  hours  later  there  wras  no 
improvement,  and  the  potassium  iodide  solution  v7as  repeated. 
This  case  died  the  next  day. 

No.  II. — This  cow  was  down,  but  could  hold  her  head  up. 
The  attack  came  on  next  day  after  calving.  I  saw  her  soon 
after  the  disease  was  noticeable,  and  made  the  injection.  There 
was  some  bloating  and  sodii  hyposulph.  was  given.  The  case 
improved  slowly  and  got  up  two  days  later,  and  finally  re¬ 
covered. 

No.  III. — Cow  was  down,  but  would  hold  up  her  head  at 
times,  was  considerably  bloated  vdien  I  saw  her.  The  attack 
came  on  about  twenty  hours  after  the  calf’s  birth.  Treatment 
was  begun  two  or  three  hours  later.  Pot.  iod.  in  solution  was 
injected,  and  sodii  hyposulphite  left  to  be  given  as  necessary. 
Also  fluid  extract  digitalis.  During  the  first  eighteen  hours  the 
case  seemed  to  improve,  then  got  worse,  and  the  injection  of 
pot.  iod.  was  repeated.  For  a  time  there  seemed  to  be  im¬ 
provement  again,  but  it  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  cow  died 
the  next  day. 

No.  IV. — This  cow  was  found  down  in  the  morning  after 
having  her  calf  the  day  beforehand  treatment  was  begun  three 
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hours  later.  She  was  sprawled  out  broadside  on  the  ground, 
and  quite  badly  bloated,  I  used  the  trocar,  and  gave  caffein  as  a 
stimulant.  Then  injected  the  pot.  iod.  solution,  and  left  sodii 
hyposulphite  to  be  given.  This  cow  also  was  given  a  few  doses 
of  whiskey.  The  next  morning  the  cow  could  hold  her  head 
up  and  noticed  the  other  stock  that  came  near  her.  The  injec¬ 
tion  was  repeated.  Improvement  continued,  but  she  did  not 
get  up  until  the  third  day.  She  finally  recovered. 

No.  V. — Was  not  down  when  I  got  to  her,  but  fell  while  I 
was  there.  She  had  been  fresh  about  two  days.  The  pot. 
iod.  in  solution  was  injected,  and  as  she  was  somewhat  bloated, 
I  left  sod.  hyposulphite  to  be  given.  The  cow  seemed  better 
the  next  morning,  but  could  not  get  up.  Toward  noon  she  got 
worse,  and  I  saw  her  again  soon  after  noon.  Repeated  the  injec¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  evening  she  got  up.  She  made  a  gradual  recovery. 

No.  VI. — Was  found  with  her  calf  in  the  field  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Was  noticed  to  stagger  that  evening,  but  the  owner  “  did 
not  think  much  of  it.”  The  next  morning  she  was  down.  When 
I  got  there  she  was  floundering  around  and  was  badly  bloated  ; 
could  not  support  her  head.  The  tympanitic  condition  was 
relieved  with  the  trocar.  Caffein  given  as  a  stimulant,  and  the 
pot.  iod.  in  solution  injected  ;  sod.  hyposulphite  and  fluid  ex¬ 
tract  digitalis  were  left  to  be  given  as  directed.  During  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  the  cow  remained  about  the  same,  except 
that  there  was  no  further  trouble  from  the  bloating.  The  pot. 
iod.  solution  was  then  repeated,  and  in  about  eight  hours  more 
the  cow  revived  sufficiently  to  get  up.  The  next  day  she  re¬ 
mained  up  most  of  the  time,  but  then  lost  control  of  herself, 
sank  down  and  died. 

No.  VII. — This  cow  was  found  in  the  grass  lot  with  her 
calf  in  the  morning.  At  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
was  found  down  and  helpless.  The  injection  was  made,  and 
caffein  used  as  a  stimulant.  At  about  seven  p.  m.,  the  owner 
called  at  my  office  and  reported  the  cow  as  being  able  to  hold 
up  her  head  and  seemed  lots  better.  He  returned  half  an  hour 
later  and  found  the  cow  dead. 
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No.  VIII . — Was  too  far  gone  for  any  treatment  to  do  any 
o-ood,  thoueh  it  did  live  several  hours  after  the  treatment  was 

o>  o 

administered. 

In  addition  to  the  treatment  used  as  above  described,  the 
cases  were  all  carefully  watched  and  kept  propped  up  as  well  as 
possible.  Injections  given  per  rectum,  etc. 

The  direction  of  Dr.  Schmidt  was  followed  as  closely  as 
possible,  except  that  I  used  a  syringe,  pumping  a  continuous 
stream  into  the  gland  and  then  with  the  same  instrument  I 
forced  in  a  quantity  of  air.  I  was  at  all  times  careful  to  have 
the  instrument  thoroughly  aseptic,  and  in  fact  every  precaution 
was  used  to  prevent  any  septic  poisoning. 

I  should  like  to  know  wherein  my  treatment  was  lacking, 
that  I  could  not  obtain  the  brilliant  results  reported  by  some  of 
our  brother  practitioners.  This  is  a  most  important  subject, 
and  I  hope  we  may  have  a  general  report  of  the  experience  of 
the  veterinary  profession  at  large. 


(. Reprinted  from  the  Country  Gentleman.') 

HEREDITARY  DEFECTS  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

By  W.  L.  Williams,  V.  S.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  principles  of  breeding  are  founded  on  the  tendency  of 
parents  to  transmit  to  their  offspring  their  own  characteristics, 
whether  good  or  bad,  so  that  in  selecting  breeding  animals  it  is 
quite  as  essential  to  avoid  the  one  as  to  attain  the  other.  A 
very  excellent  animal  in  a  general  way  may  be  made  useless 
because  of  some  defect  which  the  careful  breeder  could  avoid. 

As  we  shall  use  the  term  “  hereditary,”  it  will  signify  the 
transmission  of  an  essential,  integral  quality  from  parent  to  off¬ 
spring,  and  will  not  include  the  transmission  of  such  diseases  as 
tuberculosis,  which  is  sometimes  transmitted  from  mother  to 
young  prior  to  birth,  simply  by  the  transmission  of  the  germs 
of  the  disease  from  the  mother  to  the  young  annual  in  the  womb, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  contagion  would  occur  after  birth. 

Domestication  consists  largely  in  the  increased  development 
of  certain  desirable  qualities  in  an  animal  species,  and  the  dwarf¬ 
ing  or  repressing  of  undesirable  characteristics.  While  bring¬ 
ing  about  these  changes  through  domestication,  it  is  essential 
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that  harmony  be  preserved,  and  that  no  variation  be  induced  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  proper  performance  of  all  essential  functions. 
Domestication  is  specialization.  'The  wild  animal  is  a  o'eneral- 
purpose  animal.  When  we  destroy  by  specialization  the  essen¬ 
tial  harmony  of  the  animal  body,  we  induce  a  defect  which  may 
vary  in  character,  but  may  be  largely  included  under  two  heads  : 
i.  Ariested  development  of  a  part  ;  2.  Over-development  of  a 
part.  .  Should  one  of  these  defects  be  present  in  an  exalted  de¬ 
gree,  it  is  generally  classed  as  a  monstrosity,  and  usually  tends 
either  to  compromise  the  life  of  the  monster  or  prevent  it  from 
procreating  its  kind. 

Among  the  various  hereditary  defects,  arrest  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  pait  is  probably  the  most  common  5  and  since  in  do¬ 
mestication  the  safety  of  the  young  animal  from  enemies  and 
starvation  is  guaranteed  to  a  high  degree,  the  reproductive  func¬ 
tions  are  in  a  measure  repressed  to  avoid  overproduction,  a  re¬ 
pression  which  is  carried  so  far  that  arrested  development  of  the 
reproductive  organs  is  common  and  important.  Notable  amono- 
these  is  the  arrested  development  of  the  testicles  of  the  male.  * 

Early  in  embryonic  life  the  testicles  are  formed  just  behind 
the  kidneys,  from  which  position  they  usually  descend  shortly 
prior  to  birth,  pass  outside  the  abdomen  and  rest  in  the  scrotum. 
Arrest  this  process  and  a  cryptorcliid  orridgling  is  produced,  the 
testicles  remaining  within  the  belly.  -■ As  we  castrate  more  than 
99  per  cent,  of  male  animals,  and  since  these  “ridglings”  re¬ 
quire  the  services  of  a  specially  skilled  operator  at  a  price  several 
times  as  great  as  that  required  for  the  ordinary  male,  the  defect 
assumes  considerable  economic  importance.  Tn  the  horse  the 
hidden  testicle  renders  the  animal  disagreeable,  unsafe  and 
vicious  ;  in  meat-producing  animals  the  meat  is  unfit  for  food. 
The  hidden  testicle  is  impotent,  so  that  while  an  animal  with 
one  hidden  testicle  and  one  normal  testicle  breeds  readily,  one 
with  both  testicles  hidden  is  sterile  and  ceases  to  perpetuate  his 
defect.  Few  defects  are  more  strongly  hereditary  than  the  hid¬ 
den  testicle  ;  it  is  transmitted  with  great  fidelity  by  the  male 
naving  one  normal  and  one  hidden  testicle,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  is  also  transmitted  in  a  less  degree  by  females  begotten  by 
defective  sires.  ”  ' 

.  There  was  recently  presented  at  the  New  York  State  Veter¬ 
inary  College  clinics  for  other  reasons  a  lamb  having  one  hidden 
testicle.  Inquiry  revealed  that  the  owner  had  bought  in  1897  a 
fiock  of  ewes  all  apparently  sound,  and  one  ram  supposed  to  be 
normal.  In  the  spring  of  1898  the  ewes  gave  birth  to  a  total  of 
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28  lambs,  21  males  and  7  females.  Of  the  former  14  had  one 
or  both  testicles  retained  within  the  abdomen  and  7  were  nor¬ 
mal,  while  the  breeding  ram  on  investigation,  proved  to  be  a 
“  ridgling.”  We  advised  the  owner  to  dispose  of  the  ram  and 
his  progeny,  male  and  female,  normal  and  abnoimal,  for  slaugh¬ 
ter,  as  the  only  effective  means  of  stopping  the  appearance  of 

u  ridgling  ”  lambs.  #  . 

Hereditary  influence  in  the  production  of  hidden  testicles  lias 

likewise  been  amply  illustrated  in  ridgling  boars  offered  for  cas¬ 
tration.  They  have  rarely  come  singly,  but  generally  two  or 
more  at  one  time  from  the  same  dam  or  sire,  and  only  one  case 
has  been  offered  which  showed  any  other  cause  for  the  abnor¬ 
mality  than  arrested  development  of  the  organ. 

Of  equal  interest  is  the  hereditary  transmission  of  liermse  or 
ruptures  in  animals,  these  being  of  two  kinds,  navel  or  umbilical 
and  scrotal  or  inguinal.  In  each  case  it  is  due  to  arrest  in  the 
development  of  the  respective  parts,  by  which  process  the  open¬ 
ings  are  so  closed  or  narrowed  as  not  to  permit  the  passage 
through  them  of  intestines  or  other  internal  organs.  It  is  a 
notable  fact  that  the  two  forms  are  interchangeable  and  must 
therefore  be  very  closely  related.  In  one  case  I  observed  a  sow 
with  navel  hernia,  and  her  pigs,  eight  or  ten  in  number,  each 
had  one  or  more  lierniae,  the  sow  pigs  the  umbilical  or  navel 
rupture,  while  the  boars  showed  either  or  both  navel  and  scrotal. 

A  client  engaged  in  breeding  pedigreed  draft  horses,  and 
raising  ten  to  twenty  foals  annually,  had  not  had  a  hernia 
among  his  horses  until  buying  an  excellent  stallion,  apparently 
free  from  any  such  defect,  while  his  first  crop  of  foals  showed 
about  50  per  cent,  of  navel  hernise.  The  second  crop  was  not 
so  bad,  but  the  hetniae  still  appeared,  and  the  owner  very  properly 
disposed  of  the  sire.  Doubtless  he  had,  as  a  foal,  shown  navel 
hernia,  which  with  age,  tends  to  disappear  if  not  very  large. 
But  the  taint  remains,  and  the  defect  is  transmitted,  whether  the 

hernia  be  cured  or  has  recovered. 

Recently  we  had  offered  at  our  clinics  for  castration  two  boar 
pigs  with  scrotal  hernice  from  one  sow,  and  from  the  next  brood 
three  pigs  affected  in  the  same  manner,  a  total  of  five  defective  pigs 
from  one  sow  within  about  six  months.  We  have  also  observe 
some  pigs  with  tumors  on  their  foreheads,  with  the  history  that 
on  the  farm  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  all  pigs  dropped  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  have  shown  these  tumors.  Some  of  them  died  alter 
a  few  days  with  brain  symptoms ;  others  recovered,  leaving  no 
externaf  marks.  The  female  line  was  constant,  while  the  male 
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line  was  frequently  changed.  The  defect  was  apparently  due  to 
an  arrest  in  the  development  of  the  skull,  leaving  a  portion  of 
the  brain  uncovered  and  protruding ;  and  while  none  of  the  sows 
bred  showed  any  signs  of  the  defect  at  the  time  of  breeding,  and 
may  not  even  have  done  so  when  firstborn,  they  yet  transmitted 
to  their  offspring,  generation  after  generation,  a  defect  which 
compromised  the  lives  of  a  considerable  number.  The  observa¬ 
tion  teaches  that  close  relationship  to  defective  animals,  even  if 
a  parent  has  been  always  free  from  the  defect,  tends  strongly  to 
its  perpetuation  in  the  particular  strain  or  family. 

The  over-development  of  a  part  is  less  common  as  a  heredi¬ 
tary  defect,  possibly  partly  because  over-development  tends  more 
strongly  to  compromise  the  life  of  the  individual.  One  of  the 
most  common  of  this  class  of  defects  is  excessive  size  of  the  head 
and  neck.  This  is  observed  in  various  domestic  animals.  I  re¬ 
call  a  bull  with  a  very  heavy  head  and  neck  whose  progeny  in¬ 
heriting  his  form,  generally  caused  serious  trouble  at  time  of 
birth,  the  cows  requiring  assistance  in  many  cases,  thus  compro¬ 
mising  the  lives  of  the  young  and  mothers  alike. 

Instances  could  be  multiplied,  but  all  teach  the  same  lesson 
— that  defects  are  transmitted  with  as  great  fidelity  as  good  quali¬ 
ties,  and  that  the  cure  of  or  recovery  from  an  essential  defect 
does  not  prevent  or  even  lessen  the  tendency  to  transmit  and 
perpetuate  the  defect  in  the  offspring  generation  after  gener¬ 
ation.  It  even  teaches  us  that  sound  parents  springing  from  a 
defective  family  tend  to  perpetuate  in  their  offspring  family 
weakness.  A  sow  the  offspring  of  a  boar  having  scrotal  hernia 
is  unsound  for  breeding  purposes,  though  the  sex  prevents  her 
unsoundness  as  an  individual.  A  careful  study  of  antecedents 
of  pedigree,  should  be  made  of  every  breeding  animal  and  de¬ 
fects  guarded  against  with  as  great  diligence  as  good  qualities 
are  sought.  A  complete  pedigree  should  show  as  far  as  possible 
every  defect  of  ancestors  as  well  as  color  or  trotting  speed,  milk 
or  butter  record,  and  should  have  proper  weight  in  fixing  the 
value  of  a  breeding  animal. 

Veterinarians  of  New  York  :  Do  not  thoughtlessly 
tall  into  the  trap  prepared  for  you  by  the  Veterinary  Service 
Association. 

IT  is  said  that  the  only  auto-truck  in  operation  in  New 
York  has  a  capacity  of  three  tons,  and  its  machinery  weighs 
eight  tons.  Evidently  there  will  have  to  be  a  reversal  of 
weights  before  it  can  hope  to  be  popular. 
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“  Careful  observation  makes  a  skillful  practitioner ,  but  his  skill  dies  with  him.  By 
recording  his  observations ,  he  adds  to  the  knowledge  of  his  profession ,  and  assists  by  his 
facts  in  building  up  the  solid  edifice  of  pathological  science. 


A  NOVEL  METHOD  OF  RETAINING  AN  EVERTED  UTERUS. 

By  J.  A.  McCrank,  D.  V.  S. ,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

What  appears  to  me  to  be  a  novel  treatment  for  eversion  of 
the  uterus  came  to  my  attention  lately  ;  since  then  I  am  at  a 
loss  what  to  do  about  the  matter,  if  I  should  do  anything. 

On  June  18th  of  this  year,  a  lady  called  at  my  office,  asking 
me  to  go  out  about  ten  miles  in  the  mountains  to  see  a  cow, 
which  had  been  ailing  for  some  time,  and  no  one  could  under¬ 
stand  her  trouble.  All  the  smart  men  in  the  district  had  visi¬ 
ted  her,  and  treated  her,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  I  went  out,  and 
found  a  cow  standing  in  a  meadow  close  to  the  house,  where 
she  could  be  watched  and  fed.  She  was  very  much  emaciated ; 
her  eyes  were  sunken ;  she  had  not  chewed  her  cud  for  some 
time  ;  her  back  was  arched,  and  there  was  a  purulent  discharge 
from  her  vulva,  and  she  laid  a  great  part  of  the  time. 

History . — The  cow  belonged  to  a  widow  lady  and  her  maiden 
daughter,  sole  inhabitants  of  the  homestead,  and  I  being  a  bloom¬ 
ing,  bashful,  blushing  bachelor,  ’twas  no  easy  task  to  get  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  case ;  but,  after  many  vain  efforts,  I  found  out  that 
the  cow  had  dropped  a  calf  about  five  weeks  previous,  and  a  few 
hours  afterward  sh£  everted  the  uterus.  Mr.  G.,  a  charlatan  in 
the  district,  whose  ignorance  far  overbalances  his  good  or  moral 
senses,  was  called.  He  replaced  the  uterus,  but  the  cow  has 
been  ailing  ever  since.  Now,  I  was  worse  off  than  ever.  Could 
he  have  punctured  the  uterus?  Did  he  injure  the  uterus?  and 
would  an  injury  cause  such  debility?  I  was  now  at  bay.  I 
drove  the  cow  to  the  barn,  and  passed  my  hand  into  the  rectum, 
when  I  felt  a  hard  irregularly  shaped  lump  on  or  about  the 
neck  of  the  uterus.  Next  I  passed  my  hand  per  vagina,  and 
felt  the  same,  but  on  manipulating  to  find  what  I  had  it  dropped 
out  of  reach.  Passed  hand  per  rectum  again,  and  felt  the  body 
deep  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  My  conclusion  was  that  it  was 
a  tumor  on  the  left  horn  of  the  uterus  due  to  an  injury. 

At  this  moment  a  neighbor  came  to  the  barn,  and  I  told  him 
what  I  had  found.  He  woke  up  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble  only 
now,  for  he  helped  to  return  the  uterus.  He  said  :  “  Mr.  G. 

returned  the  uterus,  and  placed  a  stone  in  the  cavity  to  prevent 
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its  expulsion  again,  and  he  (Mr.  G.)  said  she  would  throw  it  out 
in  a  few  days,  and  it  is  the  stone  you  feel  there.” 

Treatment.— I  washed  the  parts  all  about  the  vulva,  and  I 
sponged  out  the  vagina  with  a  solution  of  creolin,  for  such  was 
all  I  had  with  me.  I  now  passed  the  knife  into  the  vagina 
made  an  incision  on  its  superior  wall  and  soon  had  my  hand  in 
the  uterus,  where  I  found  the  stone,  2  pounds  n  ounces  in 
weight,  tightly  wedged  into  the  left  horn  of  the  uterus.  I  re¬ 
moved  it  and  washed  out  the  cavity  with  creolin,  took  two 
stitches  111  the  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  gave  orders  for  subse¬ 
quent  treatment. 

Result.— The  cow  was  in  heat  last  week,  but  I  forbade  her  to 
be  served  for  six  weeks  to  come ;  she  is  repairing  very  quickly 

her  flow  of  milk  has  returned  and  all  hands,  except  Mr  G  are 
happy.  ” 


IS  THE  MEDIASTINUM  ALWAYS  PERFORATE? 

Ky  W.  Lincoln  Bell,  D.  V.  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  mare>  s’lx  years  old,  suffered  from  pleuro-pneumonia, 
which  after  ten  days  became  complicated  by  effusion  into  the 
thoracic  cavity.  Paracentesis  thoracis  was  performed  upon  the 
right  side  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  an  ordinary  ster¬ 
ilized  trocar  and  canula  being  employed,  and  eight  gallons  were 
removed.  The  patient  became  much  better  after  this,  and  gave 
promise  of  an  uncomplicated  recovery  for  one  week,  when  the 
temperature  rose  and  the  respirations  became  labored,  with 
marked  bronchial  rales  in  the  left  lung.  Thinking  that  the 
effusion  had  reformed,  the  right  cavity  was  again  entered,  but 
with  negative  results,  although  it  was  thoroughly  searched  at 
various  depths  of  insertions  of  the  canula.  Not  satisfied,  the 
trocar  was  plunged  in  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  cavity,'  but 
without  obtaining  any  fluid.  The  opinion  was  then  advanced 
that  the  mare  was  affected  with  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia 
of  the  left  lung,  and  an  unfavorable  prognosis  given.  After 
four  days  the  respirations  became  so  labored,  and  the  physical 
symptoms  on  the  left  side  so  characteristic  of  hydrothorax  that 
it  was  decided  to  aspirate  that  side,  notwithstanding  the  popu¬ 
lar  acceptance  of  the  assertion  that  when  an  effusion  occurs 
on  one  side  it  must  of  necessity  flow  into  the  opposite  cavity 
through  the  natural  openings  in  the  mediastinum.  The  result 
of  the  tapping  of  the  left  cavity  was  seventeen  quarts  and  an 
immediate  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  patient,  which 
now  gives  promise  of  ultimate  recovery. 
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GERMAN  REVIEW. 


By  Prof.  Olof  Schwarzkopf,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Heroinum  Muriaticum. — Dr.  A.  Eulenburg  reports  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  heroinum  muriaticum 
(300  injections)  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  bronchii  ac¬ 
companied  by  painful  cough  and  dyspnoea  and  in  emphysema. 
This  new  salt  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  which  should  be 
sterilized.  The  dose  is  the  same  as  that  of  morphine.  The 
therapeutic  action  consists  in  lessening  the  irritating  cough, 
and  in  antiasthmatic  and  antidyspnceic  effects.  The  results  of 
injection  were  invariably  uniform  and  no  bad  after  effects  were 
recorded,  although  it  is  a  strong  poison.  E.  concludes  that 
heroinum  muriaticum  constitutes  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
modern  remedies,  applicable  only  by  the  skilled  physician  and 
veterinarian. 

Brewery  Yeast  in  Treatment  of  Catarrhs. — A  rather 
curious,  certainly  a  new  method  of  treatment  of  catarrhs,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  vagina,  has  been  announced  by  Dr.  Eandau  of  Ber¬ 
lin.  He  uses  brewery  yeast,  kept  on  ice  and  renewed  every 
three  days.  The  yeast  is  mixed  with  beer  or  other  fermentable 
fluid  and  the  solution  introduced  with  a  syringe.  The  dose  is 
from  16—20  c.c.,  renewed  from  two  the  three  days.  With  the 
yeast  treatment  E.  succeeded  in  suppressing  all  macroscopic 
signs  of  discharge,  and  the  recovery  has  been  lasting  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  E .  explains  the  anti-catarrlial  effect  of  the 
yeast  as  follows  :  (1)  direct  mechanical  suppression  of  the  mi¬ 
cro-organism  of  catarrh  by  proliferation  of  the  yeast  fungus ; 
(2)  dehydration  of  the  affected  membranes  and  withdrawing  of 
nutrient  material  necessary  for  the  life  of  the  germs  ;  (3)  neu¬ 
tralization  of  the  toxins  of  the  micro-organism  of  catarrh  by 
metabolism. 


ITAEIAN  REVIEW. 


Fistula  of  the  Metacarpo-Phalangeal  Synovial 
Bursa  \By  Garibaldo  Lisi^\ . — A  mare,  used  for  light  draught, 
was  brought  to  the  author  to  be  fired  for  enlargement  of  the  fore 
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legs  at  the  pasterns  and  with  some  ossified  enlargements  near  the 
suspensory  ligament.  The  operation  was  done  with  deep  fine 
needles,  and  the  animal  properly  secured  to  prevent  her  from 
biting.  The  second  night,  however,  the  mare  got  loose,  and 
tore  the  skin  of  the  right  leg  from  the  knee  down  to  the  coro¬ 
nary  band,  on  the  outside  of  the  leg.  The  case  was  very  serious 
but  by  careful  dressing  of  sublimate  solution  with  iodoform 
gauze  and  a  slightly  compressive  bandage,  she  began  to  improve 
steadily,  when  on  the  seventh  day  the  owner  took  her  out  the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  dressing  got  loose,  and  a  fistulous 
tract,  oozing  synovia,  was  formed.  Careful  treatment  crave 
some  improvement,  but  the  synovial  discharge  kept  up  and  be¬ 
came  suppurative,  when  more  severe  treatment  was  decided 
upon.  The  mare  was  thrown  and  secured,  and  the  fistula  freely 
opened  upwards  and  downwards.  The  external  sesamoid  was 
found  partly  bare  of  periosteum,  and  also  the  lower  part  of  the 
principal  and  external  rudimentary  metacarpal  bones.  The 
superior  extremity  of  the  os  suffraginis  was  healthy.  The  sesa¬ 
moid  and  uncovered  portion  of  the  metacarpal  were  scraped 
and  the  cavity  thoroughly  disinfected  with  sublimate  solution’ 
then  filled  with  aseptic  iodoform  and  the  leg  wrapped  with 
aseptic  wadding.  The  dressing  was  renewed  every  three  or 
four  days,  until  the  wound  began  to  look  better,  when  the  treat¬ 
ment  consisted  only  in  injections  of  tincture  of  iodine.  After 
fifty  days  the  mare  was  cured  and  after  seven  months  is  doino- 
her  work  well.  All  that  remains  of  the  trouble  is  a  certain 
stiffness  of  the  fetlock.  There  is  but  little  blemish  left,  except 
a  very  small  swelling  on  the  joint.— (Clinica  Veterin.) 

Retention  of  the  Peacenta  in  a  Cow— Extraction 
PER  Rectum  .  \_By  R.owiolo  Movselli  ] . — The  author  noticed,  in  a 
five-year-old  cow,  a  few  days  after  parturition,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  normal,,  and  according  to  the  owner  had  been  well 
delivered,  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  acute  metritis.  Vaginal 
exploration  showed  the  os  closed,  scarcely  allowing  the  entrance 
of  the  finger ;  the  temperature  was  40.50  C.,  the  general  aspect 
sickly,  milk  secretion  stopped.  There  was  a  slight  vaginal  dis¬ 
charge.  As  the  cow  had  had  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  before,  and 
as  the  owner  had  often  reduced  it  himself,  the  veterinarian 
thought  that  perhaps  similar  manipulations  had  been  resorted  to 
and  some  traumatism  produced.  Cold  compresses  were  applied 
co  the  loins,  and  a  few  doses  of  salicine  and  camphor  in  wine  and 
tonics  prescribed,  with  washings  of  the  uterus  with  boric  water, 
kittle  by  little  the  animal  improved,  and  yet  the  uterine  dis- 
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charge  continued  abundant  and  with  bad  odor.  To  stimulate 
the  contractions  of  the  uterus  tepid  water  was  injected.  A  few 
days  after  (fifteen  days  after  parturition)  the  cow  rejected  a  cer¬ 
tain  mass  of  the  placenta,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  owner. 
That  was  not  all ;  a  few  days  later  the  cow  grew  worse  ;  by 
vaoinal  and  rectal  exploration  the  author  discovered  that  the 
uterus  was  as  big  as  a  man’s  head,  which  could  be  explained  by 
an  incomplete  delivery  and  a  collection  in  the  uterus.  After  24 
days  from  parturition  another  rectal  examination  revealed  an 
opening  of  the  inferior  wall  of  the  rectum,  about  15  centimeters 
from  the  anus,  which  went  into  the  uterus  and  through  which 
650  grammes  of  placenta  were  extracted.  The  cow  recovered 

entirely. — (Giourn.  de  Acad.  Vet.  It ctl) 

Gemeixar  Gestation.— Dystokia  in  a  Cow  [By  V.  Vm- 
dot  til  — Two  anterior  extremities  and  a  head  in  good  presenta¬ 
tion  and  position,  already  through  the  vulva,  seem  to  belong  to 
the  same  foetus.  Six  strong  men  are  uselessly  pulling  011  it. 
By  exploration  the  author  discovers  two  foetuses  placed  one  on 
top  of  the  other,  both  in  the  anterior  presentation  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  The  one  whose  feet  are  protruding  through  the 
vulva  is  in  the  dorso-sacral  position,  with  the  head  bent  down¬ 
wards  between  the  fore  legs  ;  the  other,  whose*  head  is  wslbie,  1S 
ridino-  the  other  and  has  both  fore  legs  kept  back.  Both  foe¬ 
tuses  are  in  the  same  amniotic  sac.  After  much  effort,  the  legs 
of  the  first  foetus  are  pushed  back,  those  of  the*  second  are 
brought  into  position  and  the  foetus  removed.  The  other  was 
extracted  readily  afterwards.  Both  were  dead.  1  he  cow  recov¬ 
ered  without  difficulty.  In  a  Mare  [By  Michele  Barbara J.— 
This  case  was  in  a  mare.  By  vaginal  exploration  a  foetus  was 
discovered  in  the  anterior  presentation  and  vertebro-pubic  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  flexed,  and  the 
head  bent  down  011  the  knees.  With  some  difficulty  this  foetus 
was,  however,  well  delivered.  But  after  a  short  time  the  mare 
be^an  to  show  new  pains,  and  soon  another  amniotic  sac  ap¬ 
peared  through  the  vagina  with  a  small  foot  protruding.  .  ter 
a  second  examination  the  other  was  also  removed.  T  11s  one 
was  also  an  anterior  presentation,  in  the  left  vertebro-iliac  posi¬ 
tion,  with  the  neck  bent  in  such  a  manner  that  the  head  twisted 
upwards,  and  had  the  inferior  jaw  resting  against  the  roof  of  the 
maternal  pelvis.  Both  foetuses  were  well  developed,  wel 
formed,  and  the  mare  recovered  without  any  trouble—  ( Cltnica 

Vetenn.) 

A  Case  of  Rabies— Strongylus  Gigas  in  the  Abdo 


EXTRACTS  FROM  EXCHANGES. 


men  [By  Mr.  A.  Roudelln  ] . — A  five-year-old  pointer,  ordinarily 
good  humored,  but  sometimes  capricious,  at  one  time  when  in 
heat  showed  peculiar  symptoms:  loss  of  appetite,  irritability 
refusing  sexual  intercourse,  although  plainly  in  heat  He 
looked  suspicious  of  rabies;  a  few  days  later  the  symptoms  were 
more  marked,  he  bit  a  dog  and  a  person,  and  finally  died  para¬ 
lyzed.  At  the  post-mortem  the  veterinarian  who  made  the 
diagnosis  of  rabies  found  it  confirmed,  but  besides  a  strongvlus' 
gigas  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  which  had  the  serous  membrane 
much  inflamed.  Mr.  Tricern  hesitates  as  to  the  correctness  of 
Ins  diagnosis.  However,  the  person  who  was  bitten  was  placed 
imdei  treatment,  and  the  brain  of  the  dog  sent  to  Dr.  Rondel] ii 
to  inoculate  two  rabbits.  Sixteen  days  later  both  died  with 
rabies ;  inoculation  in  series  as  far  as  the  third  generation  con- 
filmed  the  diagnosis.  The  conclusion  is  that  in  pseudo-rabies 
one  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  making  a  diagnosis  for  fear  of 
serious  sequelae. — ( Gioarn .  de  Acad.  Vet.  Ital.) 

Vermicular  Phthisis  of  Calves  [By  E.  Perroncito\.~ 
he  author  mentions  a  number  of  experiments  that  he  has 
made  on  the  duration  of  life  of  the  strongyli  with  various  liquids 
administered  by  intratracheal  injections  :  In  sulphuric  or  muri- 
atic  acids,  i  per  cent.,  it  lasted  4  to  5  minutes  ;  in  phenic  acid 
1  per  cent.,  5  minutes  ;  in  creosote,  1  per  cent.,  7  to  8  minutes  • 
m  saturated  solutions  of  thymol,  6  to  8  minutes  ;  in  aqueous 
so  utions  of  salicylic  acid,  17  minutes  ;  in  formaline,  1  or  2  per 
cent,  5  to  6  minutes  ;  in  a  liquid  composed  of  5  parts  thymol, 

5  of  chloroform,  45  of  glycerine,  5  minutes.  Dr.  Cattania,  who 
treated  animals  with  those  preparations,  considered  the  iniec- 

tions  of  phenic  acid  .by  far  the  best .—{Giourn.  Veter.  Soc.  di 
lorino.) 

Duratkjn  of  Gestation  in  the  Sow  [By  S.  Baldassire 1. 

—  the  following  interesting  records  are  published  from  obser¬ 
vations  made  by  the  author  in  sows  :  In  Yorkshire  breeds.— 

1  gestation  of  99  days,  4  of  112,  6  of  113,  6  of  114,  10  of  ik 
n  of  1 16,  5  of  117,  4  of  118,  2  of  119,  2  of  120,  1  of  128,  1  of 
129  1  of  136.  In  Casertana  breeds. — 3  gestations  of  106  days 
3  of  107,  2  of  1 10,  4  of  hi,  2  of  113,  2  of  115,  2  of  116,  1  of 
122.  I11  crossing  these  breeds  the  averages  have  been  112  tit 

no,  109  and  iii. 


«  uT,HE  St^te  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey  offers  the 
bellows  Prize  ”  of  $100  for  the  best  essay  on  “  Hydrophobia  ” 
presented  by  a  member  at  their  next  meeting. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  STATISTICS  ON  SCHMIDT’S  TREATMENT  OF 

PARTURIENT  PARESIS. 

Editors  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

Dear  Sirs  : — Having  been  urged  by  Secretary  Dr.  Stewart, 
A.  V.  M.  A.,  Prof.  Roscoe  R.  Bell  and  others  to  bring  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Schmidt’s  treatment  of  milk-fever  before  the  National 
Association  for  discussion,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  comply  with  their 
wishes,  although  I  have  little  new  to  offer  at  the  present  time 
However,  these  colleagues  have  suggested  to  me  to  collect 
American  statistics  of  the  treatment,  and  I  have  propounded 
below  a  schedule  of  questions  which  will  secure  us  ample  ma¬ 
terial  for  discussion.  None  of  our  colleagues  who  have  tried 
this  new  treatment  need  be  ashamed  to  send  in  reports  of  un¬ 
successful  attempts  or  adverse  results,  for  our  aim  should  be  to 
discover  the  disadvantages  of  this  treatment  as  well  as  its  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  questions  may  be  answered  by  referring  to  the 

numbers  only  : 

1.  Breed  of  cow. 

2.  At  what  time  after  delivery  taken  ill  ? 

3.  At  what  time  treatment  inaugurated? 

4.  How  much  iodide  of  potass,  injected?  _ 

c  At  what  time  occurred  recovery,  complications  or  deati. 
6.  What  complications  or  bad  after-effects  were  conspicuous . 

Please  send  replies  at  once  to 

Olof  Schwarzkopf, 

Flushing,  New  York  City. 


REMARKS  ON  SCHMIDT’S  THEORY  AND  TREATMENT  OF 

PARTURIENT  PARESiS. 

Columbia,  Tenn.,  July  20,  1899. 

Editors  American  Veterinary  Revieiv  : 

Dear  Sirs  : — In  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  veterinarians, 
according  to  their  reports,  the  iodide  of  potash  treatment  in 
parturient  paresis  has  given  splendid  results.  While  my  resu  s 
have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory,  I  still  have  faith  m  believ¬ 
ing  that  almost  a  specific  has  been  found  for  this  troublesome 
disease.  Some  of  my  patients  have  had  unfortunately  otner 
complications  associated  with  parturient  paresis,  but  I  will  give 
a  brief  summary  of  both  the  good  and  bad,  for  it  is  011  y  y 
doing  that  correct  comparisons  can  be  made.  They  were  a 
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treated  in  the  minutest  detail  in  the  manner  given  by  Schmidt. 

The  ones  that  presented  complications  had,  of  course,  to  receive 
extra  attention. 

No.  i.  Parturient  paresis,  with  inversion  of  the  womb _ 

death. 

No.  2.  Parturient  paresis — death. 

No.  3.  Parturient  paresis,  inversion  of  the  womb,  half  udder 
gangrenous — death . 

No.  4.  Parturient  paresis — death. 

No.  5.  Parturient  paresis — recovery. 

No.  6.  Parturient  paresis — death. 

No.  7.  Parturient  paresis — recovery. 

In  the  two  cases  recorded  as  recovering,  the  results  seemed 
to  be  astonishingly  good,  as  both  patients  regained  their  feet  in 
seven  and  eight  hours  respectively.  The  question  which  I  have 
rom  the  first  asked  myself  is,  why  do  we  administer  this  iodine 
solution  by  the  way  of  the  lactiferous  ducts  ?  It  does,  indeed 
seem  a  somewhat  laborious  way  of  administration.  Does  it  not 
have  to  enter  the  circulation  before  it  can  act  ?  and  would  it  not 
be  far  more  quickly  absorbed  if  given  in  the  ordinary  manner  ?  It 
is  of  course  unquestioned  that  the  milk  secretion  can  be  checked 
by  the  internal  administration  of  iodide  of  potash.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  hours  after  the  introduction  of  this  solution  by  way  of 
the  mammary  gland  there  is  still  quantities  of  it  left  there  ?  Of 
course,  to  the  majority  of  our  clients  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
direct  method  of  doing  good,  for  its  name  (milk  fever)  would 
suggest  to  them  local  medication,  but  to  a  medical  doctor,  should 
we  have  occasion  to  treat  a  case  of  this  disease  for  him,  what 
answer  should  we  make  if  he  asked  the  question,  why  not  give 

your  solution  by  the  ordinary  channels  ?  has  it  not  to  enter^ the 
circulation  ? 

I  .  4 

As  to  the  cause  of  parturient  paresis,  Schmidt’s  theory,  I  be- 
leve,  of  the  origin  of  this  disease  is  in  an  abnormal  secretion 
of  colostrum,  If  this  be  so,  how  then  can  we  account  for  cases 
occuning  anywhere  from  two  to  eight  weeks  or  even  twice  that 
length  of  time  after  parturition  ?  Surely  110  one  would  suggest 
that  the  mammary  glands  contain  colostrum  at  so  late  a  *date. 

I  have  had  in  my  practice  cases  from  two  to  five  weeks  after 
calving,  and,  is  it  possible,  nearly  six  months  after?  I  will  leave 
you  to  judge.  A  short  time  ago  I  was  called  early  one  morning 
to  see  a  cow,  a  registered  tested  Jersey,  that  presented  all  the 
symptoms  of  parturient  paresis.  She  was  lying  resting  011  her 
sternum  with  head  turned  around  towards  the  flank.  She 
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ground  her  teeth  at  intervals,  and  the  coina  became  more  and 
more  marked.  Soon  the  eyes  became  fixed,  dull,  and  lustre¬ 
less  ;  the  temperature  37°  respiration  stertorous,  faeces  in  the 
rectum  small,  very  hard,  and  dark.  On  inquiry,  I  was  told  that 
she  had  had  a  calf  five  and  a-half  months  previous.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  concluded  that  in  all  probability  I  had  some  trouble  of  the 
alimentary  canal  to  deal  with,  and  I  administered  a  powder  of 
aloin  four  and  one-half  drachms,  gave  clysters,  and  catheterized 
the  bladder.  Before  leaving  she  became  tympanitic,  and  I 
tapped  her,  and  left  my  trocar  and  canula  with  the  owner,  with 
instructions  how  to  use  it.  I  also  showed  him  how  to  prop  the 
cow  in  case  she  got  over  on  her  side.  Thai:  night  I  found  no 
chano-e  in  my  patient  ;  I  had  a  powder  .of  pot.  iod.,  3iij,  in  ray 
case,  and  thought  I  would  try  it,  so  I  dissolved  it  in  about  half 
a  pint  of  water  and  gave  it  per  orem.  Her  breathing  was  then 
very  labored,  her  look  blank,  and  no  reaction  on.  touching  the 
eyeball.  Seven  hours  after  receiving  the  solution  she  arose.. 
Whether  this  was  a  case  of  parturient  paresis  or  not  I.  cannot 
say  5  I  only  know,  after  having  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  cattle,  I  was  unable  to  distinguish  between  this 
disease  and  the  many  cases  of  milk  fever  that  I  have,  met  with. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  in  no  way 
wish  to  depreciate  the  work  that  Mr.  Schmidt  has  done  to  clear, 
up  the  mysteries  hanging  around  this  disease,  but  that  I  want 
to  have  more  light  thrown  on  these  two  points  that  I  have 
brought  before  you,  namely  :  as  to  why  we  administer  the 
.  iodide  of  potash  by  way  of  the  mammary  glands,  and  can  this 
disease  have  its  origin  in  an  abnormal  secretion  of  colostrum 
when  we  can  meet  with  this  disease  so  long  after  colostrum  has 
formed  in  the  mammary  glands.  P.  D.  Bray,  Veterinarian. 

more  experience  with  cocaine. 

Evansville.,  Ind.,  July  15*  IS99- 
Editors  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

Dear  Sirs:— On  page  296,  July  Revifw,  in  your  reply  to 
Dr.  Abbott  you  suggest  hearing  from  other  practitioners  in  re- 
gard  to  the  action  of  cocaine. 

I  have  experienced  the  same  results  in  several  cases. .  Oae 
in  particular  being  a  mule,  and  in  another  a  trotting  gelding,  it 
seemed  to  produce  great  excitement  and  hypeisesthesia  o\er  tie 
field  of  injection.  I,  however,  use  only  a  4  per  cent,  solution 
and  find  just  as  satisfactory  results  in  locating  lameness  or  ior 
firing,  nerving,  etc.,  as  with  the  stronger  solution. 

Very  truly  yours,  J.  R.  Mitchell. 
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VETERINARY  SCIENCE  IN  JAPAN.* 


^Fhis  profession  can  be  followed  only  by  one  who  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  license  from  the  Minister  of  State  for  Agriculture  and 
Commerce. 

Those  enumerated  below  may  obtain  the  license  : 

One  who  has  passed  a  veterinary  examination  and  holds  a 
certificate  ,  one  who  holds  a  diploma  of  a  governmental  veteri¬ 
nary  school  or  a  certificate  that  he  has  passed  a  special  course 
of  the  veterinary  department  of  the  agricultural  college  ;  one 
who  holds  a  certificate  that  he  has  passed  a  special  course  of 
the  veterinary  department  in  a  public  or  private  school,  the 
curriculum  of  which  has  had  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of 
State  for  Agriculture  and  Commerce  5  one  who  holds  a  graduate 

certificate  of  a  governmental  or  public  veterinary  school  in  a 
foreign  country. 

A  license  fee  of  1  yen  (49  cents)  must  be  paid^  a  renewal  of 
license  on  account  of  loss  can  be  made  upon  the  payment  of  50 
sen  (24  cents). 

A  suspension  of  business  for  not  less  than  five  days  and  not 
more  than  fifty  days,  or  entire  prohibition  of  occupation,  may 
be  adjudged,  if  theie  be  any  offense  with  regard  to  veterinary 
practice  or  improper  conduct,  by  the  Minister  of  State  for  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Commerce,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
ease.  This  prohibition  may  be  rescinded  after  three  years  have 
elapsed,  if  deemed  advisable,  in  which  case  the  practitioner 
must  apply  for  a  fresh  license. 

A  fine  of  not  less  than  5  yen  ($2.49)  nor  more  than  50  yen 
($24.90)  will  be  imposed  upon  one  who  has  practiced  veterinary 
medicine  or  surgery  without  obtaining  a  license.  A  fine  of  not 
less  than  2  yen  (99  cents)  nor  more  than  25  yen  ($12.25)  will 
be  imposed  upon  one  who  follows  the  business  while  he  is 
under  suspension. 

A  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  yen  nor  more  than  1.95  yen 
will  be  imposed  upon  a  veterinary  surgeon  who  shall  have  re¬ 
fused  to  comply  with  the  request  of  others  for  professional  ser¬ 
vices,  without  proper  reasons  therefor. 

The  Minister  of  State  may  issue  a  provisional  license  to  a 
person  who  has  none  of  the  qualifications  enumerated  above, 
but  whose  antecedents  merit  such  favor,  by  limiting  the  area  of 
operation  and  the  period  of  practice,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  a  governor  of  a  prefecture  where  veterinary  surgeons  are  scarce. 

*  Extracted  from  U.  S.  Consular  Reports  by  W.  J.  Martin,  M.D.C.,  Kankakee,  Ill. 
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M.  J.  Treacy,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  Eighth  U.  S.  Cavalry,  died 
of  yellow  fever  in  Puerto  Principe,  Cuba,  on  July  14.  Dr. 
Treacy  had  been  in  the  English  army  service  in  India,  and  came 
to  this  country  about  twenty  years  ago.  He  practised  for  a  time 
in  the  West  and  also  occupied  the  chair  of  veterinary  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  but  later  joined  the  U.  S.  army. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  stanchest  advocates  of  veterinary  reform 
in  the  army,  and  fifteen  years  ago  published  a  leaflet  entitled 
“  The  Defects  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Veterinary  Service,”  which, 
without  his  name,  has  been  used  for  many  years  in  Congress  as 
a  forcible  argument  for  veterinary  legislation.  He  also  spent 
considerable  amounts  of  money  for  the  same  cause.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  Dr.  Treacy  had  just  passed  the  examination  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Army  Reorganization  Bill,  and  it  is  a  cruel  fate 
that  has  kept  him  from  finally  enjoying  the  fruits  of  .  his 
unceasing  labors.  He  should  be  remembered  by  the  American 
veterinary  profession  as  one  who  has  enthusiastically  and  stead¬ 
fastly  worked  for  the  betterment  of  a  branch  of  our  profession. 

O.  S. 

Isaiah  Michener,  V.  S.,  died  in  the  early  part  of  June  at 
his  home  in  Carversville,  Pa.,  aged  about  eighty  years,  sixty  of 
which  had  been  devoted  to  the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine. 
Beginning  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  many  years 
before  the  establishment  of  veterinary  schools  in  this  country, 
he  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  a  college  training,  but  it  has 
been  said  of  him  that  through  hard  study  and  close  observation 
he  had  acquired  a  fund  of  veterinary  knowledge  based  upon  the 
most  scientific  lines.  He  was  a  teacher  in  the  earliest  schools 
established  on  this  Continent  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  United  States  Veterinary  Medical  Association, 
and  labored  assiduously  for  its  success,  as  well  as  for  that  of  his 
profession  in  every  branch,  and  to  his  influence  and  example 
much  is  due  for  its  present  high  position.  Besides  giving  his 
own  life  to  its  cause,  he  contributed  two  bright  sons,  the  late 
Dr.  Charles  B.  Michener,  and  Dr.  J.  Curtis  Michener,  of  Coi- 
inar,  Pa.,  besides  another  son  engaged  in  the  practice  of  human 
medicine. 

A.  E.  Conrow,  V.  M.  D.,  M.  D.— At  Philadelphia,  in  June, 
this  well-known  veterinarian  succumbed  to  the  effects  of  an 
operation  for  appendicitis,  following  but  eight  weeks  the  death 
of  his  wife,  and  leaving  six  small  children.  He  was  born  m 
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New  Jersey,  and  took  his  veterinary  degree  at  the  University 
of  Pennyslvania,  in  1892,  subsequently  graduating  in  human  med¬ 
icine.  He  accumulated  a  large  practice  and  was  active  in  politics. 

Ernest  Cary-Eewes,  V.  S.,  Ontario,  ’98,  who  had  been 
practicing  at  Jacksonville,  since  shortly  after  graduation,  died 
at  the  residence  of  his  father,  Col.  D.  G.  Cary-Elwes,  in  Conway, 
of  heart  disease,  aged  twenty-four  years. 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS. 


AMERICAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Place  and  Date  of  Next  Meeting  ;  New  York  City,  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  6,  and  7,  1899. 

Convention  Hall :  Large  Assembly  Room  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  17  West  Forty-third  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue. 

Headquarters  ;  Hotel  Manhattan,  corner  Forty-second  Street 
and  Madison  Avenue. 

Local  Committee  of  Arrangements  ;  Drs.  H.  D.  Gill  (chair¬ 
man),  Roscoe  R.  Bell,  George  H.  Berns,  E.  B.  Ackerman,  and 
W.  H.  Pendry. 

Location  of  Snrgical  Clinic .-  American  Horse  Exchange, 
Fiftieth  Street  and  Broadway. 

Pathological  Exhibit :  Eastman’s  Abattoir,  Fifty-ninth  Street 
and  Eleventh  Avenue. 

Officers  of  the  Association :  President,  Dr.  A.  W.  Clement, 
Maryland  ;  Eastern  Vice-President,  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ;  Middle  Western  Vice-President,  Dr.  A.  H.  Baker,  Il¬ 
linois ;  Western  Vice-President,  Dr.  S.  B.  Nelson,  Washington  ; 
Secretary,  Dr.  S.  Stewart,  Kansas  ;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Win.  Herbert 
Lowe,  New  Jersey. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  FOR  1898-99. 

Executive . — C.  A.  Cary,  Alabama  (chairman);  J.  F.  Winches¬ 
ter,  Massachusetts ;  W.  H.  Hoskins,  Pennsylvania  ;  Roscoe  R. 
Bell,  New  York;  M.  H.  Reynolds,  Minnesota;  A.  T.  Peters, 
Nebraska  ;  D.  E.  Salmon,  District  of  Columbia.  Ex-officio — A. 
W.  Clement,  Leonard  Pearson,  A.  H.  Baker,  S.  B.  Nelson,  S. 
Stewart  and  W.  H.  Lowe. 

Army. — D.  E.  Salmon,  District  of  Columbia  (chairman  ; 
F.  H.  Mackie,  Maryland  ;  W.  H.  Hoskins,  Pennsylvania  ;  J.  P. 
Turner,  District  of  Columbia  ;  M.  Stalker,  Iowa. 

Publication. — W.  L.  Williams,  New  York  (chairman);  Ros- 
eoe  R.  Bell,  New  York  ;  W.  Herbert  Lowe,  New  Jersey  ;  R.  P. 
Lyman,  and  S.  Stewart  {ex-officio ). 
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Finance. — C.  C.  Lyford,  Minnesota  (chairman);  John  R. 
Mitchell,  Indiana  ;  Lemuel  Pope,  Jr.,  New  Hampshire. 

Resolutions. — Leonard  Pearson,  Pennsylvania  (chairman); 
James  Law,  New  York  ;  T.  E.  White,  Missouri ;  J.  C.  Norton, 
Arizona  ;  L.  A.  Merillat,  Illinois. 

Diseases. — C.  W.  Heitzman,  Louisiana  (chairman);  Tait  S. 
Butler,  Mississippi ;  H.  D.  Gill,  New  York;  J.  M.  Parker,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  ;  H.  P.  Eves,  Pennsylvania. 

Intelligence  and  Education. — M.  Stalker,  Iowa  (chairman); 
James  Law,  New  York  ;  F.  H.  Osgood,  Massachusetts  ;  Joseph 
Hughes,  Illinois. 

PATHOLOGICAL  EXHIBIT. 

The  Review  very  much  regrets  the  announcement  in  the 
July  issue  to  the  effect  that  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  securing 
sufficient  material  the  exhibit  for  this  year  had  been  abandoned. 
The  local  committee  decided  in  accordance  with  this  announce¬ 
ment,  but  unfortunately  they  were  not  in  close  touch  with  the 
Secretary,  who  has  been  pursuing  the  collection  of  specimens 
in  all  the  great  western  live  stock  centi'es  for  some  months,  and 
who  assures  the  committee  that  it  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  sur¬ 
pass  by  long  odds  the  very  creditable  display  at  Omaha.  The 
inspectors  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  Omaha,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago  will  have  a  great  mass  of  specimens 
illustrating  almost  every  diseased  condition  usually  met  in  the 
abattoirs,  and  they  will  be  shipped  to  New  York  free  of  cost  to 
the  association,  or  at  least,  at  very  little  expense.  In  view, 
therefore,  of  the  discussion  upon  Meat  Inspection  the  exhibit 
will  be  very  helpful  and  lend  additional  interest  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  subject. 

^  literary  programme. 

Besides  the  important  discussion  upon  sanitary  subjects  (in¬ 
cluding  u  Municipal  Meat  Inspection,”  “  Dairy  Inspection,” 
u  Disinfection  ”  and  the  “  Suppression  of  Tuberculosis,”)  which 
were  detailed  in  the  July  Review,  there  were  given  in  that  is¬ 
sue  the  titles  and  authors  of  twenty-four  papers  to  be  read,  a 
repetition  of  which  is  here  deemed  unnecessary.  Since  then  the 
Secretary  informs  us  of  the  following  additional  papers: 

Dr.  James  B.  Paige,  of  Massachusetts,  u  European  Veteri¬ 
nary  Institutions.” 

Dr.  J.  M.  Parker,  of  Massachusetts,  “Notes  on  Rabies.” 

Dr.  E.  M.  Ranck,  of  Pennsylvania,  “  Tetanus  Antitoxine.” 

Dr.  N.  S.  Mayo,  of  Connecticut,  “  The  Veterinarian  of  the 
Future.” 
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Dr.  Hermann  Wellner,  of  New  York,  “  Rheumatism  in  Do¬ 
mestic  Animals.” 

With  these  five  papers  the  programme  will  contain,  in  addi- 
dition  to  the  sanitary  discussion,  twenty-nine  papers,  and  it  is 
much  more  than  likely  that  others  will  be  received.  This  ex¬ 
ceeds  by  far  any  former  record,  and  the  association  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  enforce  the  twenty-minute  rule,  and  otherwise  expedite 
matters  to  get  through  with  such  a  mass  of  material. 

THE  PROGRAMME  OF  ENTERTAINMENT 
was  fully  outlined  in  the  July  number,  and  nothing  has  trans 
pired  to  change  the  details  there  given,  either  in  that  for  the 
members,  or  for  the  ladies. 

Veterinarians  coming  from  a  distance  will  bear  in  mind  that 
the  railroads  have  granted  the  usual  reduction  in  fare — that  is, 
full  fare  to  the  convention  city,  and  one-third  rates  on  the  return 

fare. 

NOTES. 

Drs.  Joseph  Plaskett,  H.  D.  Fenimore  and  W.  N.  D.  Bird, 
of  Tennessee,  have  planned  to  enjoy  the  Congress  of  Veteri¬ 
narians  in  the  great  metropolis. 

The  following  States  west  of  the  Alleghenies  and  south  of 
the  Potomac  will  certainly  be  represented  at  this  year’s  meet¬ 
ing :  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 

Kentucky,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Colorado  and  Washington,  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  several  other  States  as  well  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada  will 
be  duly  represented. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Mclnnes,  of  Charleston,  and  Dr.  Nesom,  of 
Clemson  College,  South  Carolina,  have  expressed  their  intention 
to  participate  in  what  will  undoubtedly  be  the  greatest  meeting 
the  association  has  ever  held. 

Kansas  City  will  be  represented  at  the  New  York  meeting 
by  Dr.  John  S.  Buckley,  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moore  and  Dr.  S.  Stewart. 

Nebraska  will  show  her  appreciation  of  the  association’s 
visit  to  that  State  last  year  by  sending  a  large  delegation  to 
New  York.  The  following  members  expect  to  attend  the 
meeting  :  Dr.  Don  C.  Ayer,  of  South  Omaha;  Dr.  A.  T.  Peters, 
of  Lincoln  ;  Dr.  J.  S.  Anderson,  of  Seward  ;  Dr.  V.  Schaefer,  of 
Tekamah,  and  Dr.  H.  L.  Ramacciotti,  of  Omaha. 

Dr.  S.  K.  Spaulding,  Health  Commissioner  of  Omaha,  ex¬ 
pects  to  attend  the  meeting,  as  he  is  very  much  interested  in 
the  sanitary  subjects  to  come  before  the  association. 
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Dr.  J.  M.  Wright,  of  Chicago,  will  join  in  the  pilgrimage  to 
New  York  City. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Meyer,  of  Cincinnati,  will  probably  present  the 
claims  of  that  city  for  the  meeting  in  1900. 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Detroit  will  doubtless  be  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  meeting  in  1900. 

Where  in  our  great  country  does  the  veterinarian  live  who 
is  not  greatly  interested  in  the  subject  of  u  Disinfection, ”  and 
who  would  not  sacrifice  a  day’s  business  to  hear  Dr.  Grange’s 
paper  on  that  topic,  with  the  discussion  which  it  is  certain  to 
elicit  ? 

He  who  fails  to  see  the  display  of  pathological  specimens 
found  in  food  animals  which  will  be  made  in  conjunction  with 
the  discussion  on  Municipal  Meat  Inspection,  will  miss  an  op¬ 
portunity  he  is  not  likely  to  have  again.  The  specimens  will 
be  shown  in  the  fresh  state,  just  as  they  appear  on  the  slaughter- 
bed,  and  are  being  collected  in  a  number  of  widely  separated 
localities,  hence  will  include  a  greater  variety  than  will  likely 
be  gathered  again,  unless  the  Federal  Government  should  un¬ 
dertake  such  a  collection.  Many  veterinarians  will  be  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  collection,  and  to  any  person  really  interested  in  food 
inspection  it  will  be  worth  the  cost  of  the  journey  to  New  York 
to  have  the  privilege  to  see  and  to  study  this  collection. 

The  numerous  papers  to  be  presented  during  the  meeting 
which  relate  to  general  veterinary  practice  and  the  several 
hours  to  be  devoted  to  clinical  demonstration  of  numerous  im¬ 
portant  operations,  also  some  of  the  more  recently  devised  oper¬ 
ations,  must  certainly  convince  the  general  practitioner  that  the 
meeting  for  1899  was  planned  for  his  special  benefit  and  that 
he  cannot  afford  to  stay  away. 

If  the  veterinarians  in  the  area  surrounding  New  York  City 
attend  this  meeting  in  proportion  to  the  attendance  at  Omaha 
last  year  from  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  the  Secretary’s  roll  will  not 
hold  all  the  names. 

MISSOURI  VALLEY  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 
in  the  city  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  June  26th,  1899. 

The  meeting  was  convened  at  eight  o’clock  p.  M.,  with  Dr. 
S.  E.  Bennett,  President,  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Kelly,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Heck,  Secretary  of  the  association,  acted  as 
Secretary  of  the  meeting.  Those  in  attendance  were  Drs.  Ben- 
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nett,  Stewart,  and  Moore,  Kansas  City;  W.  N.  Hobbs,  Holton, 
Kan.;  Forbes,  Kelly,  Washburn,  Wright  and  Netherton,  of  St 
Joseph.  Visitors  and  others  present :  Drs.  James  Wilson,  J.  E. 
Blackwell,  Thomas  H.  Ripley,  Joseph  Good,  H.  C.  Patterson, 
John  A.  Sloan,  Joseph  Thackaberry,  St.  Joseph  ;  Dr.  A.  T.  Peters’ 
of  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Dr.  V.  A.  Schaefer,  of  Tekamah,  Neb.;  L  C 
Brown,  of  Hamilton,  Mo.;  M.  Y.  Schaefer,  of  Mount  Ayr,  Iowa; 
Dr.  G.  R.  Conrad,  of  Sabetha,  Kan.,  and  Dr.  Hansen. 

The  Board  of  Censors  reported  the  following  applications  for 
membership  .  G.  R.  Conrad,  L-  D.  Brown,  H.  G.  Patterson,  V. 
A.  Schaeffer,  M.  Y.  Schaeffer,  John  A.  Sloan  and  Joseph  Thac’ka- 
berry.  Said  applicants  were  found  to  be  eligible  to  member¬ 
ship,  and  satisfactory  to  the  association. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Dr.  Forbes  that  the  rules  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  be  suspended  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
cast  the  vote  of  the  association  for  the  above  named  gentlemen, 
which  was  duly  seconded,  and  carried. 

Next  in  order  was  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 
It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  Secretary  be 
received  as  read  and  placed  on  file.  Motion  carried. 

t  The  Secretary  then  read  the  resignations  of  Drs.  W.  A.  Heck, 
W.  P.  Steddom  and  "W.  P.  McCurdy.  It  was  moved  by  Dr. 
Forbes  that  the  resignations  be  accepted,  and  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Heck  he  suggested  that  as  he  had  proven  an  efficient  member 
and  able  officer  of  the  association  while  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  Secretary,  it  would  be  a  grateful  act  on  the  part  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  to  elect  him  an  honorary  member. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  next  business  was  the  election  of  officers — nominations 
first  in  order  for  the  office  of  President. 

Dr.  Forbes  :  Seeing  that  the  association  has  been  so  flourish¬ 
ing  during  the  past  year  under  the  present  executive,  I  think 
another  term  desirable,  and  I  propose  the  name  of  Dr.  Bennett 
for  re-election  for  another  year. 

Dr.  Bennett :  I  appreciate  the  courtesy,  gentlemen,  of  re¬ 
electing  me  as  President  for  another  term,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  flourishing  condition  Js  due  in  any  manner  to  my  efforts, 
but  to  those  of  the  Secretary.  What  we  want  is  a  hustling 
Secretary,  and  I  think  I  can  do  more  for  the  association  as  a 
private  member  and  not  as  President,  and  I  prefer  not  to  serve 
another  year. 

Dr.  Stewart :  I  propose  the  name  of  Dr.  Forbes,  who  has 
been  an  active  member  of  the  association. 
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Dr.  Forbes :  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  other  offices 
will  be  filled  from  St.  Joseph,  and  I  think  it  would  be  advisable 
to  divide  the  offices  between  the  other  places  on  the  river,  and 
would  withdraw  my  name. 

Balloting  upon  the  nominations  of  Drs.  Bennett  and  Forbes 
was  now  in  order.  The  President  thereupon  appointed  Drs. 
Stewart  and  Washburn  tellers  to  receive  and  count  the  ballots 
cast.  A  ballot  being  taken,  the  tellers  announced  that  ten 
votes  had  been  cast  for  Dr.  Forbes,  and  five  votes  for  Dr. 
Bennett. 

Dr.  Bennett:  According  to  the  ballots  cast  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  Dr.  Forbes  has  been  duly  eleeted  President  of  the  associa- 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Dr.  Moore  presented  next  the  name  of  Dr.  Bennett  for  First 
Vice-President.  There  being  but  one  nominee,  the  rules  were 
suspended  and  the  Secretary  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the 
association,  and  Dr.  Bennett  was  unanimously  elected  Phrst  Vice- 
President. 

Dr.  Stewart  presented  the  name  of  Dr.  V.  A.  Schaeffer  for 
the  office  of  Second  Vice-President,  and  there  being  but  one 
nomination,  the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  Secretary  in¬ 
structed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  association. 

Dr.  Forbes  presented  the  name  of  Dr.  James  S.  Kelly  for  the 
office  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  It  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  President  cast  the  ballot  of  the  association  for  Dr. 
Kelly  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
motion  prevailed  and  Dr.  Kelly  was  elected. 

Drs.  Washburn,  Netherton,  Bennett,  Moore  and  Stewart  were 
elected  as  the  Board  of  Censors  for  the  coming  year. 

Dr.  Bennett  then  vacated  the  chair  and  said  :  “I  thank  the 
association  for  the  courtesy  extended  to  me  during  the  past  year, 
and  I  hope  the  members  will  take  as  much  interest  in- the  asso¬ 
ciation  during  the  coming  year  as  they  have  in  the  past.  I  now 
turn  the  office  over  to  Dr.  Forbes.” 

Dr.  Forbes  on  assuming  the  presidency  said  :  “As  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  insisted,  I  will  assume  the  duties  of  President,  and  I 
hope  I  will  be  able  to  conduct  the,  affairs  of  the  association  in 
the  same  efficient  manner  that  they  have  been  conducted  during 
the  past  year.  I  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  members  and  hope 
that  any  fault  that  may  occur  will  be  overlooked.” 

The  next  order  of  business  being  the  reading  and  discussion 
of  papers,  Dr.  R.  C.  Moore,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  essay  : 
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u  gangrenous  grease  or  dermatitis  gangrenosa.” 

So  far  as  I  have  learned  Dollar’s  translation  of  “Holler’s 
Surgery  ”  contains  the  only  mention  of  this  serious  and  at  times 
quite  common  malady. 

It  is  characterized  by  moist  gangrene  of  the  skin  and  adja¬ 
cent  tissues  of  the  phalanges  of  solipeds  which  produces  exten¬ 
sive  sloughing,  and  is. supposed  by  some  to  be  due  to  cold,  but 
this  idea  is  certainly  incorrect.  I  have  met  with  several  cases 
and  not  a  single  one  in  cold  weather.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
developed  during  quite  warm  weather  and  in  at  least  one  in¬ 
stance  dry  weather.  So  cold  cannot  be  the  sole  cause.  Infec¬ 
tion  through  slight  wounds  is  doubtless  an  important  factor  in 
the  causation. 

We  might  suspect  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  but  were 
that  the  cause  the  necrosis  would  be  confined  to  the  part  that 
was  robbed  of  nutrition  and  the  dead  tissue  would  be  separate 
from  the  living,  and  no  further  invasion  would  occur,  but  in 
this  affection  new  areas  are  rapidly  invaded  until  the  entire  foot 
is  destroyed  or  the  animal  dies  from  septic  intoxication. 

It  is  evident  that  much  is  to  be  learned  of  its  etiology.  It 
is  sudden  in  its  attack,  often  manifesting  itself  in  a  night,  Though 
its  true  character  may  remain  obscure  for  one  or  two  days. 

The  leg  involved  is  swollen  and  extremely  painful  and  re¬ 
sembles  an  acute  attack  of  scratches.  In  the  latter  the  sore¬ 
ness  and  swelling  subside  witli  exercise,  while  in  the  former  it 
does  not  but  is  aggravated  and  the  debility  of  the  patient  is 
more  marked.  After  a  few  hours  a  careful  examination  will 
reveal  a  moisture  of  the  skin  in  the  affected  part,  and  by  gentle 
pressure  a  red  turbid  serum  can  be  squeezed  out  that  has  the 
characteristic  odor  of  gangrene,  the  surface  of  the  necrotic  spots 
will  be  cold  and  clammy  while  surrounding  parts  may  have  a 
supernormal  temperature.  The  necrotic  patches  are  usually 
small,  but  may  involve  larger  areas.  If  located  about  the  pos¬ 
terior  part  of  the  fetlock  it  may  extend  across  the  region  as  a 
crack  like  scratches,  or  it  may  extend  up  and  down  on  either 
side  of  the  flexor  tendon  from  the  coronet  to  fetlock,  or  up¬ 
ward  from  the  fetlock,  involving  the  entire  distal  metacarpal 
region.  .  The  swelling  may  extend  to  the  hock  or  knee,  or 
even  higher,  the  animal  becomes  restless,  showing  extreme 
pain.  The  temperature  is  elevated,  the  pulse  accelerated, 
small  and  weak,  and  debility  soon  becomes  well  marked.  In 
two  or  three  days  the  necrotic  patches  are  cast  off  as  slimy 
masses.  The  disease  may  terminate  here  and  the  wound  fill 
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with  granulations  and  recovery  by  cicatrization  be  complete  in 
two  weeks,  but  this  termination  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule,  .for  in  most  cases  new,  cutaneous  areas  and  the  deeper 
structures  as  well  are  invaded,  sloughing  extends  to  blood  ves¬ 
sels,  causing  serious  hemorrhage,  tendons  and  ligaments  are 
destroyed,  even  the  capsular  ligament,  resulting  in  open  joint ; 
or  it  may  extend  behind  the  lateral  cartilage,  resulting  in  carti¬ 
laginous  quittor.  It  is  not  often  that  these  conditions  are 
found  excepting  the  destruction  of  the  blood  vessels,  as  in  most 
instances  the  system  ere  this  absorbs  a  sufficient  amount  of 
poison  to  produce  a  general  septic  condition  that  rapidly  leads 
to  death  ;  the  difference  in  the  termination  probably  being  due 
to  the  ability  of  the  system  to  resist  the  poison.  When  the 
patient  has  sufficient  vitality  to  resist  the  generalization  of  the 
poison  the  destructive  process  extends  to  the  deeper  tissues  of 
the  affected  limb  and  the  worst  appearing  sore  that  can  well  be 
imagined  will  be  the  result.  The  vessels,  nerves,  tendons  and 
ligaments  having  more  power  of  resistance  than  the  cellular 
tissue  surrounding  them,  hence  the  latter  is  destroyed,  leaving 
the  former  in  position  so  that  they  are  often  plainly  visible  for 
several  inches,  even  the  bone  may  become  exposed  to  view. 
The  coats  of  the  veins  being  the  thinnest  are  usually  the  first 
to  be  destroyed  after  the  cellular  tissue  and  serious  if  not  fatal 
hemorrhage  results. 

The  prognosis  depends  very  largely  on  the  extent  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  individual  case.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  certain 
atmospheric  conditions  favor  gangrene,  and  during  such  seasons 
many  wounds  are  troublesome  and  at  such  times  we  would 
naturally  expect  gangrenous  dermatitis  to  be  more  malignant. 
If  the  attack  be  mild  and  the  invasion  limited,  prognosis  is 
favorable,  but  if  it  is  extensive  and  rapidly  extending  to  the 
deeper  structures,  it  is  doubtful,  and  if  ligaments,  vessels  and 
tendons  are  destroyed  or  generalized  septicaemia  is  established 
the  gravity  of  the  case  is  greatly  increased. 

Treatment :  As  the  infection  may  take  place  through  a  very 
small  wound,  we  will  not  be  likely  to  succeed  by  preventive 
measures.  The  disease  being  rapid  in  its  progress,  treatment  in 
the  advanced  stages  is  doubtful,  and  if  successful  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  cicatrize  the  extensive  wounds  is  so  long  the  financial 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  owner  from  treatment  is  doubtful. 
Whatever  therapeutic  efforts  are  undertaken  should  be  heroic 
and  applied  at  the  very  earliest  moment  possible  after  the  dis¬ 
ease  begins.  An  antiseptic  course  locally  as  well  as  internally 
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is  the  one  the  conditions  would  most  likely  prompt  ns  to  have 
recouise  to.  I  have  frequently  resorted  to  these  without  effect. 
I,  have  gone  further  with  germicides  even  to  a  degree  of  poten¬ 
tial  cautery  and  still  with  doubtful  results. 

The  one  agent  that  has  been  successful  with  me  in  this  as 
well  as  other  forms  of  gangrene  is  the  actual  cautery.  I  have 
treated,  these  cases  a  number  of  times  with  the  thermo-cautery 
when  it  seemed  the  entire  foot  was  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
moist  gangrene,  even  when  sensation  was  so  far  destroyed  ^that 
the  animal  would  allow  the  hot  iron  to  remain  in  the  tissues 
for  some  time  without  the  least  resistance  and  when  I  thought 
treatment  was  entirely  useless,  and  24  hours  later  find  the  dis¬ 
ease  not.  only  in  check  but  every  trace  of  gangrene  gone,  leav- 
ing  only  the  resulting  sores  that  required  nothing  more  than 
the  usual  treatment  for  simple  wounds. 

Various  kinds  of  firing  irons  may  be  used.  The  thermo¬ 
cautery  point  that  I  have  used  is  oval  in  shape,  the  largest  di¬ 
ameter  at  the  base  being  about  one-half  inch,  and  tapering 
slightly  to  a  blunt  point.  I  prefer  to  use  it  at  quite  a  high 
temperature,  even  a  white  heat,  and  to  puncture  into  the  deeper 
tissues  in  various  directions,  in  all  the  invaded  tissues,  being 
careful  not  to  wound  the  important  vessels  and  joints.  Where 
the  skin  has  sloughed,  the  cautery  point  at  nearly  a  white  heat 
is  applied  to  all  the  denuded  surface  with  deep  punctures  around 
the  edges.  If  the  disease  has  originated  in  the  sole  from  a 
wound,  as  may  happen,  and  has  extended  up  to  the  coronary 
band  and  adjacent  tissues,  I  remove  all  the  sole  and  frog  that 
has  been  loosened  by  the  disease  and  if  the  sensitive  sole  is  much 
diseased,  puncture  it  even  to  the  solar  surface  of  the  os  pedis. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  firing,  if  it  has  been  sufficient,  the  pre¬ 
viously  moist  skin  will  be  dry  and  the  underlying  tissue  that 
has  been  soft  and  pulpy  from  infiltrated  serum  will  be  reduced 
in  size  and  be  firm  to  the  touch  with  increased  heat  of  the  sur¬ 
face  and  will  be  soon  followed  by  a  healthy  discharge  and 
granulation.  If  at  the  expiration  of  24  hours,  some  of  the  parts 
are  still  discharging  red,  turbid  serum,  are  moist,  cold  and 
clammy,  more  firing  is  indicated. 

.After  the  destructive  process  has  been  arrested,  cleanliness, 
antiseptics  and  astringents  insure  resolution. 

If  the.  case  be  an  aggravated  one  and  debility  is 
marked,  stimulants  are  indicated,  and  the  liberal  use  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  will  assist  in  arresting  the  fermentation  of 
the  blood. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr  Bennett :  About  how  long  was  it  after  firing  of  these 
cases  till  they  recovered  ? 

Dr.  Moore :  That  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  sloughing 
that  has  taken  place,  usually  twenty-four  hours  after  firing. 

Dr.  Bennett:  Do  you  think  it  is  due  to  some  specific 

cause  ? 

Dr.  Moore :  I  believe  it  is. 

Dr.  Bennett :  You  did  not  notice  it  in  wet  weather? 

Dr.  Moore :  Yes. 

Dr.  Bennett :  Was  it  more  prevalent  in  dry  weather  ? 

Dr.  Moore :  I  believe  it  is  more  prevalent  in  some  stables 

than  in  others. 

Dr.  Bennett ;  Do  you  suppose  that  this  is  due  to  the  un¬ 
healthy  condition  of  the  stable? 

Dr.  Moore :  I  do  not  know  ;  I  could  not  say  that.  The 
stables  that  I  found  it  in  were  not  particularly  unhealthy. 

Dr.  Bennett :  What  was  the  condition  of  these  animals  you 
have  noticed  ? 

Dr.  Moore ;  Some  have  been  horses  in  good  condition,  some 
were  hard  worked  animals.  I  have  met  with  those  conditions 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  practice,  but  never  understood  them. 
Moller  has  given  the  first  light  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  on  it. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  confined  entirely  to  heavy  horses,  yet  1 
think  we  find  more  of  it  amongst  them,  probably  there  is  more 
cause  in  that  class  of  horses.  I  think' the  larger  majority  of  the 
cases  was  in  Clyde  horses  or  in  horses  of  similar  build.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  horses  that  have  worked  on  coal  wagons,  while  I  have 
seen  one  or  two  cases  of  that  kind,  yet  I  have  seen  one  case  in 
particular  in  an  animal  that  had  been  in  town  a  short  time  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  and  had  not  been  worked  more  than  a 
day  or  two.  I  do  not  believe  that  those  conditions  have  very 
much  or  anything  to  do  with  it ;  I  think  it  is  infectious  entirely. 

(To  be  continued.') 
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Dr.  Jos.  Hughes,  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  re¬ 
ported  the  result  of  the  committee's  inquiry  into  the  sentiments 
and  attitude  of  the  recent  candidates  for  the  mayoralty,  and 
found  that  it  is  perfectly  and  absolutely  useless  to  make  any  fur¬ 
ther  effort  to  persuade  the  present  mayor  to  do  anythin©-  favor¬ 
able  in  our  behalf. 

The  applications  of  Drs.  H.  Busman  and  A.  J.  Pistor  for 
membership  were  favorably  reported  on  by  the  Board  of  Censors 
and  they  were  duly  elected. 

TEMPERATURE  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  SOUNDNESS. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Casper  presented  the  subject  of  “  Temperature  and 
Its  Relation  to  Soundness,  which  was  discussed  at  length  and 
proved  very  interesting  to  all  present. 

Dr.  Casper  :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  members  of  this  society 
what  in  their  opinion  the  temperature  of  a  horse  has  to  be  in 
order  to  pronounce  same  unsound.  Should  an  animal  with  a 
temperature  of  103,  that  is  green  and  is  for  sale  at  the  yards,  be 
rejected  ?  That  is,  if  there  are  no  other  symptoms  of  disease 
present.  Although  this  high  temperature  is  a  deviation  from  a 
normal  point,  I  do  not  think  that  such  an  animal  should  be  re¬ 
jected.  If  you  would  ask  me  if  that  animal  is  absolutely  sound 
I  would  say  “no,”  but  ordinarily  I  would  pass  an  animal  like 
that,  advising  the  owner  to  watch  him  for  a  day  or  two.  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  opinions  of  the  members  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Campbell ;  I  do  not  think  that  I  would  pass  a  horse  that 
has  a  temperature  above  normal. 

Dr.  Griiner:  I  bought  two  horses  a  few  weeks  ago  and  just 
for  curiosity  took  their  temperatures.  They  had  an  elevation  of 
two  degrees  above  normal.  I  do  not  think  it  amounts  to  much. 
These  horses  are  all  right  now,  and  as  most  of  the  green  horses 
have  a  rise  in  temperature  we  ought  to  be  very  lenient.  After 
they  got  accustomed  to  the  barn  they  were  all  right.  There 
was  a  slight  loss  of  appetite  for  the  first  day  or  so. 

Dr.  Baker  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  this  idea  of  taking 
the  temperature  of  horses  without  any  symptoms  that  may  cause 
suspicion  that  something  is  wrong  is  a  new  idea  to  me.  I  never 
think  of.  doing  such  a  thing  unless  there  is  something  to  arouse 
my  suspicion  that  there  is  something  wrong.  If  there  is  no 
cold  nor  loss  of  appetite  present  I  think  it  is  superfluous.  I  never 
had  the  curiosity  to  take  the  temperature  anyway,  so  that  I  am 
unable  to  add  anything  to  the  history  of  such  cases,  but  if  it  is  a 
fact  that  these  green  horses  all  have  an  elevation  of  temperature 
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without  any  other  symptoms  of  disease  I  think  it  would  be  im¬ 
politic  to  reject  them  on  account  of  that.  Horses  brought  from 
the  country  into  the  city  are  always  somewhat  excited  and  this 
excitement  is  aggravated  by  the  pushing,  hauling,  whipping,  etc., 
that  they  get  in  the  yards,  which  is  sufficient  to  produce  an  ele¬ 
vation  in  temperature.  It  is  known  as  ephemeral  fever.  The 
change  of  feed  and  the  different  surroundings  are  sufficient  to 
produce  some  elevation  of  temperature,  but  without  any  other 
symptoms,  I  think  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  reject  such 
horses. 

Dr .  Howe  ;  I  have  often  found  that  the  slightest  little  change 

caused  some  rise  in  temperature. 

Dr.  Paxson  :  I  think  that  the  thermometer  is  very  important 
and  should  be  used  to  a  greater  extent.  In  cases  of  influenza,  for 
instance,  the  thermometer  points  to  the  affection  before  any 
other  symptoms  are  apparent.  So  that  you  can  check  the 
disease  before  it  develops.  Many  times  horses  are  found 
apparently  well  that  have  high  temperatures,  and  the  next 
day  they  are  found  to  be  very  sick.  I  think  that  from  a  scien¬ 
tific  standpoint  we  should  not  accept  a  horse  with  abnormal 
symptoms. 

Dr.  Baker :  Dr.  Paxson’s  and  my  ideas  are  not  apparently 
on  the  same  point.  In  influenza  the  temperature  rises  suddenly, 
sometimes  in  six  hours.  A  case  of  temperature  at  102  with  no 
other  symptoms,  but  possibly  a  little  stocking  of  the  legs,  and  a 
temperature  of  106  are  two  different  things.  I  think  in  a  case 
where  the  temperature  is  above  102  or  102^  it  would  be  fair  to 
put  the  animal  under  treatment  for  24  hours.  If  it  is  influenza 
it  will  develop  by  that  time,  if  not  it  will  be  normal. 

Dr.  Campbell:  Suppose  you  know  that  a  horse  with  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  102  has  been  in  the  stall  and  had  no  excitement, 
would  you  accept  that  horse  ? 

Dr.  Baker :  I  would  draw  the  line  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
horse.  Fever  and  influenza  develop  very  rapidly  ;  you  see  the 
temperature  go  up  then  within  an  hour  to  106.  I  would  not 
reject  a  horse  that  does  not  show  any  other  suspicious  symptoms 
but  rise  in  temperature  to  102. 

Dr.  Hughes :  It  would  be  well  for  us  to  arrive  at  some  defi¬ 
nite  temperature.  A  horse  with  a  temperature  of  102  is  sus" 
picious,  but  102  is  not.  In  a  green  horse  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  indigestion  present  and  excitement  follows.  This 
accounts  also  for  the  swollen  legs  we  find.  A  horse  with  103 
should  be  rejected.  I  never  take  a  horse’s  temperature  any 
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more  than  I  analyze  his  urine,  and  do  not  think  that  a  horse 
with  a  temperature  of  102^  should  be  rejected.  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  102  is  a  very  abnormal  temperature  in  the  sale 
ring,  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards— that  is,  take  it  in  the  morning 
and  night.  I  know  that  the  majority  of  these  horses  whose 
temperature  I  took  varied  between  101-102  every  day. 

Dr.  Campbell :  Did  you  find  an  animal  in  normal  health 
100  or  below  ? 

Dr.  Hughes :  I  did. 

Dr.  Campbell :  I  find  as  a  rule  that  my  thermometer  regis¬ 
ters  between  99  and  100,  and  I  consider  the  horse  then  all  right. 
Above  that  I  do  not,  and  by  giving  him  drugs  his  temperature 
always  goes  down  to  100.  Has  the  size  of  the  horse  anything 
to  do  with  it  ? 

Dr.  Hughes  :  I  do  not  think  it  would  in  particular. 

Dr .  Baker :  I  have  taken  the  temperature  of  a  great  many 
horses,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  normal  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  horse  is  about  100.  Some  German  authority 
tested  as  many  as  600  at  a  time  and  found  the  average  99.9  F. 

Dr.  Day  ;  I  remember  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  I  had  a  horse  to 
treat  that  was  then  racing.  This  horse  was  suffering  from 
throat  trouble,  and  I  was  asked  to  examine  him.  I  found  his 
temperature  to  be  101.  I  told  the  owner  that  I  did  not  think 
the  horse  suitable  to  race,  but  that  he  could  try  it.  It  would 
not  hurt  the  horse.  After  the  race,  I  saw  the  horse  and  found 
his  temperature  to  be  105  3-5,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  he 
did  something  very  harmful,  but  to  my  surprise  next  morning 
I  found  that  the  horse’s  temperature  was  but  little  above  100. 

I  found  all  horses  that  I  examined  that  had  a  temperature  of  a 
little  above  100  or  101,  especially  race  horses,  after  the  exertion 
had  a  temperature  as  high  as  104-5,  but  were  all  right  again 
after  a  little  rest.  If  we  would  reject  horses  that  had  no  other 
trouble  present  but  high  temperature  we  would  have  to  reject 
all  these  horses. 

_  Dr.  Robertson :  I  have  had  considerable  experience  with 
shippers  that  go  into  the  yards  to  buy  and  sell  horses.  I  have 
had  them  take  horses  out  of  my  hands  that  had  a  temperature 
of  105  and  coughed.  They  took  them  into  the  yards  and  sold 
them  as  sound.  If  the  party  that  purchased  such  a  horse  would 
have  taken  his  temperature  after  going  out  of  the  ring  he  would 
have  necessarily  detected  that  there  was  something  wrong,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  passing  so  many  horses  through  the  ring 
without  taking  their  temperatures  has  to  a  certain  extent  caused 
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a  prejudice  against  such  horses,  as  they  often  get  sick  very 
shortly  after  they  are  bought  and  taken  to  the  barns.  I  knew 
of  a  hundred  that  passed  through  the  ring  that  way.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  taken  the  temperature  of  horses  after  a  trip 
of  four  to  five  miles  and  found  them  to  be  from  104-5.  I  rec_ 
ommend  all  such  horses  to  stay  in  the  barn  till  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  as  a  rule  find  their  temperatures  then  to  be  normal. 
The  excitement  of  the  trip  raised  the  temperature.  If  the  tem¬ 
perature  did  not  go  down  next  morning  I  rejected  the  horse. 
Last  week  I  bought  a  horse  in  the  yards  with  a  temperature  of 
102.  I  led  him  down  behind  a  buggy,  put  him  into  the  barn, 
took  his  temperature  and  found  it  to  be  104.  I  left  him  in  the 
barn  till  next  morning,  took  his  temperature  then,  and  found  it 
to  be  101.  In  heavy  horses,  as  a  rule,  I  find  that  their  normal 
temperature  is  between  101— 102.  My  experience  with  heavy 
horses  is,  that  if  they  quit  eating  they  are  very  seriously  sick. 
If  this  is  the  case,  even  if  their  temperature  is  but  102,  we  ought 
to  commence  treating  them  at  once,  as  we  can  thus  prevent 
serious  illness.  Some  barns  make  it  a  rule  to  give  all  new 
horses  that  just  come  into  the  barn  a  little  fever  medicine.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  take  the  temperature  of  all  such  horses 
that  come  from  the  yards. 

Dr.  Paxson :  I  would  like  the  society  to  come  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion  as  to  what  would  be  the  highest  temperature  with  which 
we  could  allow  a  horse  to  pass. 

Dr.  Robertson  :  I  think  102 

Dr.  Hughes :  What  is  the  normal  temperature  of  the  horse  ? 
I  think  101. 

Dr.  Robertson  :  My  experience  is  largely  with  these  heavy 
draft  horses.  There  were  some  whose  temperature  I  took  every 
morning,  and  found  that  it  was  very  close  to  102.  I  presume  it 
was  because,  as  a  rule,  they  were  in  close  confinement  and  had 
but  little  exercise.  I  always  supposed  that  the  normal  tem¬ 
perature  was  100.  If  anyone  would  ask  me  what  the  normal 
temperature  of  horses  is,  I  would  say  in  heavy  horses  from 
101-102,  in  light  horses  about  100.  I  never  bother  my  head  if 
the  temperature  of  a  heavy  horse  is  102,  and  I  pronounce  him 
sound.  In  light  horses  I  have  not  had  so  much  experience,  as  I 
have  not  taken  their  temperatures  so  frequently.  100  I  should 
judge  would  be  considered  the  normal  temperature  of  such 
horses. 

Dr.  Hiighes  :  What  is  the  normal  pulse  of  a  horse  ? 

Dr.  Pister :  I  find  that  heavy  Percheron  and  Normandy 
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horses  in  this  section  of  the  country  have  a  pulse  of  about  30-32 
degrees.  That  is  in  heavy  stallions.  The  pulse  of  all  these  horses 
varies  very  much.  It  varies  from  three  to  five  beats.  It  makes 
a  difference  between  country  and  city  horses.  The  former  are 
not  apt  to  get  so  excited,  hence  their  pulse  is  much  lower. 

Dr.  Baker  :  I  find  as  an  average  the  horse’s  pulse  is  about 
35_3^-  I  have  found  many  cases  as  low  as  25-28  in  uraught 
horses. 

Dr.  Casper :  Among  thirty  horses  in  the  yards,  I  took  the 
pulse  of  five  and  found  it  to  average  between  42-49. 

Dr.  Bister  :  I  found  in  heavy  draft  horses  in  New  York  that 
the  pulse  varies  between  36-45.  I  should  suppose  that  any¬ 
thing  between  36-45,  where  there  are  no  symptoms  of  any 
other  trouble  present,  should  be  considered  normal.  It  is  a  hard 
thing,  however,  to  set  down  any  rule  that  would  be  actually  a 
normal  pulse. 

Dr.  Hughes :  I  think  that  the  normal  pulse  is  between 
40-42. 

Dr.  Griiner  related  his  experience  before  the  examining 
board  of  the  City  Civil  Service  Commission.  A  few  of  the 
questions  asked  are  subjoined  : 

(1)  How  would  you  construct  a  patrol  wagon  ? 

(2)  How  would  you  construct  a  patrol  box  ? 

The  Doctor  became  exasperated  and  refused  to  answer  such 
questions,  yet  he  received  a  mark  of  76  per  cent.,  and  a  former 
patrolman  received  about  99  per  cent.,  and  was  appointed  City 
Veterinarian.  Meeting  adjourned.  Jos.  B.  Clancy,  Secretary. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held  in  New 
\ork  City,  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  next1  month,  immediately 
following  the  convention  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  giving  its  members  an  opportunity  to  attend  the 
dual  event  and  to  participate  in  the  very  elaborate  programme 
prepared  for  that  convention,  including  an  educational  feast 
the  most  sumptuous  ever  prepared  for  it,  embracing  the  discus¬ 
sion  upon  the  sanitary  subjects  presented  at  the  Omaha  meet¬ 
ing,  about  thirty  original  papers  on  very  diversified  topics,  from 
the  most  practical  theme  to  the  highest  points  in  State  medi¬ 
cine,  besides  a  pathological  display  of  large  proportions,  and 
surgical  clinics  every  morning.  Aside  from  this,  the  members 
of  the  State  Society  are  cordially  invited  to  join  their  brethren 
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of  the  National  Association  in  the  various  entertainments  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  local  committee,  and  every  inducement  is  put 
forth  to  secure  a  large  attendance  of  members  from  every 
county  in  the  State,  as  well  as  other  veterinarians  who  are 
not  and  would  like  to  connect  themselves  with  the  State  Soci¬ 
ety.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  of  all  times  no  prac¬ 
titioner  in  the  Empire  State  can  afford  to  absent  himself  from 
Gotham  during  the  second  week  in  September. 

The  place  of  meeting  will  be  the  assembly  rooms  in  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  occupied  by  the  County  Society,  and  it 
will  be  found  both  centrally  located  and  well  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  the  association. 

The  literary  programme  so  far  as  completed  is  as  follows : 

Dr.  W.  L.  Williams,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  “Iodine  in  the  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Poll-Evil  and  Fistulous  Withers.” 

Dr.  Veranus  A.  Moore,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  u  The  Streptococcus 
and  its  Role  in  Comparative  Pathology.” 

Dr.  George  H.  Berns,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  “Quittor.” 

Dr.  Roscoe  R.  Bejl,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  “  Shoulder  Lameness 
in  the  Horse.” 

Drs.  James  Law  and  Veranus  A.  Moore,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  “An 
Infectious  Mycosis  of  the  Lungs  and  Air  Passages  in  Solipeds.” 

Dr.  H.  D.  Gill,  New  York  City,  subject  not  announced. 

Dr.  Simon  H.  Gage,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  subject  not  announced. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  FACULTIES  AND  EXAMINING 

BOARDS. 

Secretary  Merillat  reports  the  following  interesting  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Veterinary  Facul¬ 
ties  and  Examining  Boards  of  North  America,  to  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  American  Vet- 
erinary  Medical  Association  : 

A.  W.  Clement,  “  State  Examinations.” 

W.  L.  Williams,  “  The  Teaching  of  Practical  Surgery.” 

C.  Barnwell  Robinson,  “  Aims  and  Objects  of  an  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Faculties.” 

S.  J.  J.  Harger,  subject  to  be  announced  at  the  meeting. 

M.  J.  Reynolds,  subject  to  be  announced  at  the  meeting. 

Others  to  be  announced  later. 

The  doors  will  be  open  to  all  members  and  visitors  of  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  instead  of  behind 
closed  doors  as  in  former  years. 
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Dr.  H.  D.  Gill,  New  York,  is  campaigning  his  fast  pacer, 
u  Beverley.” 

Dr.  Thos.  Castor,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  taking  a  short  leave 
of  absence  to  visit  Philadelphia  friends. 

“  It  is  a  comfort  to  receive  the  Review  each  month.” 
— L.  D.  LeGear ,  V.  A.,  Austin ,  Tex. 

Dr.  John  P.  O’Leary,  Inspector  for  B.  A.  I.,  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  was  united  in  marriage  June  21  to  Miss  Gillian  Wilson  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Butler,  of  Circleville,  Ohio,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  Assistant  Inspector  to  the  B.  A.  I.,  and  assigned  for 
duty  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

John  M.  Parker,  D.  V.  S.,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Live  Stock  Commission,  is  on  a  visit  to  Scot¬ 
land,  his  native  land. 

E.  H.  Brown,  V.  S.  (McKillip,  ’97),  is  veterinarian  to  the 
port  of  Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  under  the  U.  S.  Army.  He 
reports  rinderpest  and  foot-and-mouth  disease  prevalent  in  the 
islands. 

Mr.  Harry  H.  Hulbirt,  of  the  B.  A.  I.,  stationed  at  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  has  resigned  his  position  with  that  branch  of  the 
government  to  accept  one  in  Uncle  Sam’s  treasury  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

E.  B.  Ackerman,  D.  V.  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  spending  a 
month  in  the  higher  altitude  of  the  Adirondacks  in  the  hope  of 
eliminating  a  laryngitis  that  has  been  troubling  him  during  the 
late  spring  and  summer. 

The  Kansas  City  Veterinary  College  has  sent  forth 
its  very  well  arranged  catalogue  for  the  session  of  1899-1900 
and  we  are  glad  to  hear  through  Dean  Stewart  that  there  is  every 
prospect  of  an  increased  attendance. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  an  invitation  to  attend  the 
tenth  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Veterinary  Medical 
and  Surgical  Association  at  the  office  of  S.  H.  Swain,  Decatur, 
Illinois,  Thursday  and  Friday,  August  3d  and  4th,  1899. 

W.  B.  E.  Miller,  D.V.  S.,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
at  Garfield,  N.  J.,  has  been  suffering  from  septic  poisoning  due 
to  the  sting  of  an  insect,  and  between  that  and  the  twinges  of 
rheumatism  he  has  had  an  interesting  time  throughout  the 
month  of  June. 

The  Veterinary  Service  Association  sent  letters  to 
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almost  every  veterinarian  in  Greater  New  York,  asking  them 
to  call  at  its  offices  to  sign  a  contract  to  become  its  slaves,  in 
each  of  which  it  says :  u  We  have  several  applications  in  your 
location. ”  We  do  not  believe  a  single  man  of  standing  in  the 
community  will  respond.  For  particulars,  see  editorial  in  this 
issue. 

Agricultural  College  and  Experimental  Farm  for 
Nova  Scotia. — An  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Legislature  authorizes  the  purchase  of  land  for  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college  and  experimental  farm  and  the  erection  of  suita¬ 
ble  buildings,  appropriating  $20,000  for  the  purpose.  The 
college  will  take  the  place  of  the  provincial  agricultural  school 
at  Truro  and  the  horticultural  school  at  Wolfville. 

Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear,  of  Austin,  Texas,  read  a  paper  last 
month  before  the  Texas  State  Farmer’s  Congress  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “  Preventive  Inoculation  against  Texas  Fever.”  He 
has  had  extensive  experience  along  this  line  during  the  past 
year,  using  the  defibrinated  blood  from  native  stock.  His  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  him  that  u  when  properly  administered, 
and  proper  care  taken  of  the  animals,  it  is  almost  a  sure  pre¬ 
ventive.” 

New  York  Tuberculosis  Committee. — Albany,  June  21. 
— The  special  Assembly  committee  appointed  by  Speaker  Nixon 
to  investigate  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle  in  this 
State,  with  a  view  of  suggesting  remedies  to  stem  the  disease, 
held  its  first  meeting  here  to-day.  The  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  Assemblymen  Witter  of  Tioga,  Fancher  of  Cattarau¬ 
gus,  and  Henry  of  New  York.  E.  A.  Callahan  of  this  city,  was 
elected  Secretary  of  the  committee.  The  committee  will  give 
public  hearings  here  on  Aug.  1  and  2,  and  at  Syracuse  on  Aug. 
3  and  4.  vThe  committee  has  $2500  with  which  to  prosecute 
its  investigations. 

Spratts  Patent  Extending  Iis  Business. — The  busi¬ 
ness  so  well  ,and  favorably  known  to  the  veterinary  public  as 
Spratts  Patent,  manufacturing  foods  for  dogs,  cats  and  poultry, 
as  well  as  other  specialties,  have  found  their  premises,  245  E. 
56th  Street,  New  York,  too  limited  for  their  increasing  business, 
so  they  have  purchased  property  near  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Central  Railroad  depots  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  they  will  have 
more  room  and  larger  accommodations  for  the  storage  of  ma¬ 
terials.  They  also  intend  to  increase  their  ovens  to  double,  and 
expect  to  be  in  full  operation  in  their  new  factory  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 
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Does  Heating  Milk  Destroy  Germs? — Sidney  D. 
Myers,  V.  S.,  writes  as  follows  to  the  Breeder's  Gazette: 
“  After  reading  yonr  recent  article,  1  Cream  on  Pasteurized 
Milk,’  the  following  question  came  into  my  mind  :  Does  heat¬ 
ing  milk  to  140  deg.  Fahr.,  or  even  to  155  deg.  Fahr.,  destroy 
all  germs  ?  I  read  in  Friedberger  &  Frohner’s  Pathology  that 
the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  are  destroyed  by  a  temperature  of  85 
deg.  Cent.,  which,  if  I  figure  rightly,  would  be  185  deg.  Fahr. 
I  recently  witnessed  the  slaughter  of  four  hogs  at  the  Ohio  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Experiment  Station  that  had  been  fed  on  milk  from 
tuberculous  cows.  Two  of  them  had  been  fed  on  the  milk  un¬ 
treated,  while  the  other  two  were  fed  on  Pasteurized  milk,  but 
all  of  the  hogs  were  found  to  be  tuberculous.” 

Rabies  in  Wild  Animals. — In  answer  to  inquiries  made  as 
to  whether  wild  animals  were  attacked  with  rabies,  Dr.  W.  O. 
Dawson  reports  the  following  :  u  A  jackal  was  kept  for  seven¬ 
teen  days  in  a  large  kennel,  built  for  that  purpose,  well  fed  and 
looked  after.  On  being  let  out  in  front  of  a  pack  of  hounds, 
the  animal  was  killed  after  a  run  of  about  thirty-five  minutes. 
The  leading  hound,  who  brought  him  down  at  least  75  yards  in 
front  of  the  rest  of  the  pack,  was  rather  badly  bitten,  and  six 
days  after  showed  marked  symptoms  of  rabies,  and  died  on  the 
third  day  after  being  attacked.  This  pack  being  always  strictly 
kept  away  from  other  dogs,  this  being  the  only  case  of  rabies, 
also  the  fact  that  the  jackal  had  been  to  all  appearances  perfectly 
healthy,  and  kept  in  isolation  for  seventeen  days,  make  the  case 
rather  peculiar.” — Veterinary  Review . 

Cattle  for  Cuba. — In  accordance  with  terms  of  the  re¬ 
cent  order  for  the  free  admission  of  50,000  head  of  graded  cattle 
into  Cuba  within  the  next  year,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  regulations  covering  their  admission.  To  secure  the 
advantages  of  the  order  cattle  must  be  shipped  either  from 
Savannah,  Mobile,  New  Orleans  or  Galveston,  and  satisfactory 
evidence  must  be  supplied  that  they  are  not  from  the  fever  dis¬ 
trict  as  outlined  by  the  department.  The  animals  will  be 
inspected  by  an  inspector  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  the 
port  of  shipment,  u  and  if  they  are  found  to  be  graded  cows  and 
bulls,  suitable  for  breeding  purposes,  free  from  disease,  and  im¬ 
mune  from  the  fever  tick,  the  inspector  will  issue  a  certificate 
embodying  these  facts,  which  certificate  should  accompany  the 
cattle  and  be  presented  to  the  customs  officer  at  the  port  of 
landing.” 

A  Veterinary  Munchausen. — Dr.  J.  R.  Mitchell,  of 
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Evansville,  Ind.,  sends  the  Review  the  following  clipping  from 
a  woolly  Western  newspaper:  “A  recent  report  says  a  Ken¬ 
tucky  horse  was  afflicted  with  a  strange  ailment,  seeming  to  be 
almost  wild  with  pain,  and,  being  a  family  pet,  every  effort  was 
made  to  relieve  him.  At  last  there  appeared  a  young  veterinary 
surgeon,  just  graduated,  and  he,  after  a  lengthy  examination, 
announced  that  the  horse  was  afflicted  with  a  peculiar  disease 
of  the  teeth,  that  could  be  cured  only  by  extracting  them  and 
grafting  in  new  ones.  It  seemed  cruel  to  take  a  horse  in  perfect 
health  and  pull  out  his  teeth  for  such  a  purpose,  but  it  happened 
the  very  next  day  a  horse  near  by  broke  its  leg  and  had  to  be 
shot.  The  young  surgeon  was  on  hand  ;  he  drew  out  the  teeth 
of  the  dead  horse,  hurried  back  to  the  live  horse,  had  it  strapped 
up,  and  after  an  hour’s  hard  work  drew  out  the  diseased  teeth 
and  inserted  the  new  set.  The  operation  was  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  horse  is  now  careering  around,  no  longer  in  pain, 
and  possessed  of  a  new  and  excellent  set  of  teeth.” 

“Theory  and  Practice.” — Mr.  A.  C.  Bostwick,  who  owns 
the  fastest  electric  carriage  in  New  York,  and  who  was  among 
the  first  to  get  one,  said  in  the  Rider  and  Dinner  office  on 
Wednesday  :  “  My  motor  carriage  is  broke  down.  Not  a  week 
passes  but  what  something  gets  out  of  order  with  it.  I’m  sick 
of  it,  and  wouldn’t  bother  with  another  one  if  the  makers  should 
send  it  to  me  as  a  gift.”  That  Mr.  Bostwick  knows  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  horses  and  motor  carriages  will  be  readily  granted. 
He  has  a  stable  full  of  horses  and  carriages  of  every  description, 
and,  with  his  celebrated  four-in-hand,  purchased  from  C.  F. 
Bates,  last  year  won  the  park  team  prize  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  Horse  Show.  It  has  been  said  of  horses  that  they  are 
dirty  and  perishable  ;  in  answer  to  the  first  accusation  we  should 
like  to  know  what  is  dirtier  than  machinery  when  not  kept 
properly  cleaned.  On  the  score  of  perishability,  let  us  say  that 
we  know  of  no  machine  that  would  last  one-tenth  as  long  as  the 
life  of  a  horse  if  it  were  not  being  constantly  renewed  in  parts. 
— Rider  and  Driver. 

The  Sure  Cure  for  Spavin. —  “  An  illiterate  ‘  boss  doctor  ’ 
has  of  late  sent  me  at  frequent  intervals  murderous  attacks  upon 
good  English  which  vaunted  the  miraculous  powers  of  a  spavin 
cure.  The  doctor  seems  to  be  a  graduate  and  may  have  some 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  although  the  almost  instantaneous 
cures  claimed  for  his  spavin  annihilator  are  not  in  accord  with 
the  more  gradual  processes  of  nature  as  observed  and  noted  by 
the  teachers  of  veterinary  science  in  the  reputable  schools.  A 
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Preston  horseman  telling  me  of  a  trainer  whom  he  had  recently 

visited  said  :  ‘  I  found  him  putting  on  some  of - spavin 

cure.’  Then  it  occurred  to  me  to  write  for  the  result,  and  I  am 
just  in  receipt  of  the  reply,  which  is  as  follows  :  u  Yes,  I  have 

used - spavin  cure.  I  call  it  a  genuine  humbug.  It  will 

scar — kill  hide  and  hair — and  will  produce  a  heavy  growth  on 
any  flesh  it  may  be  used  upon.  It  did  cure  lameness,  but  the 
cure  is  worse  than  the  disease.’  ”  This  would  indicate  that  there 
is  to  be  no  revolution  in  the  treatment  of  spavin.  The  wisdom 
of  the  ages  is  not  to  be  overturned  by  awkward  English  and  the 
destruction  of  tissue.” — (Af.  T.  G.  in  Breeder' s  Gazettei) 

Advertising  with  a  Vengeance. — The  following  adver¬ 
tisement,  clipped  from  an  Illinois  newspaper,  was  forwarded  to 
us  by  a  western  correspondent,  and  occupied  a  double-column 
space,  with  large  display  letters  for  the  principal  lines  :  “  Dr.  E. 
H.  Herring,  Perry,  Illinois,  Veterinary  Surgeon  and  Dentist. 
Graduate  Chicago  Veterinary  College.  Two  Years  Course. 
The  branches  taught  are  theory  and  practice  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  anatomy,  cattle  pathology,  physics  and  chemistry, 
physiology,  materia  medica,  helminthology,  veterinary  surgery 
and  obstetrics,  microscopy,  histology,  morbid  anatomy,  veterinary 
dentistry,  gross  pathology  and  bacteriology.  Diseases  and  their 
treatment  of  all  the  domesticated  animals.  Remember  I  am  no 
Quack  Horse  Doctor.  I  have  no  near  relative  who  was  a  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  die  and  4  will  ’  his  veterinary  knowledge  to  me.  I 
do  not  ask  the  people  of  Perry  to  educate  me ;  I  paid  my  good 
hard  money  and  took  a  two  years’  course  in  one  of  the  best  Vet¬ 
erinary  Colleges  in  America.  I  practiced  my  profession  at  Mt. 
Sterling,  Ill.,  for  6  years  ;  so  I  have  had  the  practical  experience 
as  well  as  the  theory.  Many  bad  cases  will  get  well  if  given 
‘colored  water,’  and  this  is  where  the  quack  horse  doctors  make 
their  ‘  mark.’  A  qualified  veterinarian  can  save  many  valuable 
animals  by  his  knowledge  of  medicine  that  the  so-called  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  (quack)  would  not  even  know  what  was  the  matter, 
but  would  give  a  few  doses  of  medicine  and  look  wise,  but  in  spite 
of  his  wonderful  medical  skill  the  poor  animal  dies,  perhaps 
hurried  into  eternity  by  a  wrong  dose  of  medicine.  I  say  boldly 
that  one  cannot  be  a  veterinary  surgeon  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  horse  ;  (I  have  made  two  complete  dissec¬ 
tions  of  the  horse)  neither  can  one  prescribe  medicine  success¬ 
fully  without  a  good  knowledge  of  chemistry,  physiology  and 
medicine,  and  its  physiological  classification.  If  one  doesn’t 
know  anything  about  medicine  and  the  diseases  of  our  domesti- 
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cated  animals  it  is  easy  to  fool  one.  In  this  way  the  quack 
horse  doctor  tells  you  a  smooth  story  and  at  the  same  time 
looks  wise  and  you  take  it  for  granted  that  he  knows  ‘  all  about 
it.’  Many  people  make  a  mistake  by  letting  a  sick  animal  go 
until  it  is  too  late  before  calling  on  a  qualified  Dr.  and  in  this 
way  lose  valuable  animals  that  could  be  saved  if  properly  treated 
and  taken  in  time.  I  have  a  full  set  of  dental  instruments  for 
extracting,  filing  off  sharp  corners  and  cutting  off  long  teeth. 
I  will  treat  all  cases  and  do  dental  work  brought  to  me  for  half 
price  for  cash,  and  up  to  the  first  day  of  November  and  will 
make  calls  to  the  country  in  the  same  proportion.  All  I  ask  of 
you  is  to  give  me  a  chance  to  do  your  work.  While  I  may  not 
please  all  I  am  confident  I  can  demonstrate  to  the  public  in  a 
short  time  the  superiority  of  my  college  education  as  a  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeon  over  that  of  any  quack  horse  doctor  who  has 
<  picked  it  up.’  When  you  or  some  member  of  your  family  gets 
sick  you  do  not  call  in  your  neighbors  or  some  quack  doctor  to 
treat  the  case,  but  you  get  a  qualified  M.  D.  Just  so  with  your 
sick  animal,  you  should  get  a  qualified  veterinarian  to  treat  the 
case.  It  will  be  dollars  and  cents  in  your  pocket  in  the  long 
run.  Yours  for  business,  “  Dr.  E.  H.  Herring.  Office,  W.  E. 
Sharper’s  Drug  Store.  Residence :  Ed.  Wade’s  property, 
i  block  east  of  the  School  Building.  All  calls  promptly 
answered,  day  or  night.” 
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EDITORIAL. 


AN  IMPORTANT  EDUCATIONAL  STEP. 

On  July  7th,  the  news  was  given  to  the  daily  press  by  Chan¬ 
cellor  Henry  M.  McCracken,  of  the  New  York  University,  that 
a  consolidation  had  been  effected  between  the  New  York  Col¬ 
lege  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  the  American  Veterinary  College, 
and  the  New  York  University,  whereby  the  two  veterinary  in¬ 
stitutions  had  become  affiliated  with  the  latter  as  its  “  Veterinary 
School/’  under  the  name  of  the  “  New  York-Amencan  Vet¬ 
erinary  College.”  The  resolution  of  the  University  trustees 
authorizing  this  action  upon  its  part  is  as  follows  : 

“Whereas,  New  York  University  maintains  the  principle  now  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  in  America  that  each  degree-giving  professional  school 
should  be  part  of  a  university,  both  to  promote  science  and  to  enhance 
the  value  of  professional  degrees.  Therefore,  this  university  consoli¬ 
dates  with  itself  the  New  York  College  of  Yeterinary  Surgeons  and  the 
American  Veterinary  College,  this  school  to  bear  the  name  of  the  New 
\ ork- American  Veterinary  College  and  to  be  on  a  like  footing  with  the 
other  six  schools  of  the  university.  ” 

In  giving  out  the  news  of  the  important  action  taken,  the 
Chancellor  promulgated  the  following  statement : 

“These  two  schools  have  outranked  in  age  all  other  veterinary 
schools  in  the  country,  and  have  educated  more  than  1000  veterinary 
surgeons.  Like  the  veterinary  school  of  Harvard  University,  and  that 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  this  school  is  placed  upon  a  strictly 
university  footing.  Co-ordination  and  co-operation  with  the  University  - 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  will  thus  be  secured  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  both  schools,  and  of  medical  science,  and  to  the  promotion 
of  the  health  of  the  community.  In  order  to  enter  the  school  a  student 
must  have  obtained  forty-eight  counts  in  a  Regents’  examination,  this 
being  considered  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  education.  The  Re- 
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o-ents  have  been  gradually  raising  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
professional  schools,  and  in  this  I  think  they  have  performed  an  im¬ 
portant  public  service.  The  education  required  now  before  a  young 
man  can  commence  the  study  of  a  profession  is  practically  equal  to  the 
college  education  of  forty  years  ago.  V 

When  the  two  veterinary  colleges  were  asked  to  consider 
the  proposition  of  affiliation  with  the  University  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  faculties  and  trustees  of  these  schools  was  held,  and  the 
question  thoroughly  discussed,  with  the  result  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  arrange  the  details  of  union.  The  first 
thing  done  by  this  committee  was  to  ask  for  the  resignation  of 
each  member  of  the  faculties  of  both  veterinary  schools,  thus 
making  the  organization  of  the  new  school  absolutely  free  in 
the  hands  of  the  University,  who  avowed  that  it  was  their  in¬ 
tention  to  establish  in  the  city  of  New  York  the  strongest  vet¬ 
erinary  school  possible. 

The  following  faculty  was  appointed,  the  institution  with 
which  each  professor  has  been  connected  heretofore,  if  any,  be¬ 
ing  indicated  in  parenthesis : 

Henry  M.  McCracken,  D.  D.  EE.  D.  (New  York  Univ.),  Chancellor. 

Alexander  F.  Eiautard,  M.  D.,  V.  M.  (American  Veterinary  College), 
Dean,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Clinical  Surgery,  Veterinary  Jurisprudence, 
and  Sanitary  Medicine. 

Janies  E.  Robertson,  M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.  (American  Veterinary  College), 
Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Clinical 
Medicine. 

Harry  D.  Gill,  V.  S.  (New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons), 
Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Surgery  and  Clinical 
Surgery. 

William  J.  Coates,  M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.  (American  Veterinary  College), 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  Clinical  Surgery  and  Medicine. 

Roscoe  R.  Bell,  D.  V.  S.  (American  Veterinary  College),  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

J.  Elmer  Ryder,  D.  V.  S.  (American  Veterinary  College),  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

Richard  W.  Hickman,  Ph.  G.,  V.  M.  D.  (New  York  College  of  Vet¬ 
erinary  Surgeons),  Professor  of  Cattle  Pathology  and  Meat  Inspection. 

J.  Bethune  Stein,  M.  D.  (New  York  College  of  Dentistry  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Veterinary  College),  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Wilfried  Eellman,  D.  V.  M.  (New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons),  Professor  of  Helminthology  and  Canine  Pathology. 

Jphn  A.  Mandel  (University-Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College], 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

Edward  K.  Dunham,  M.  D.  (University-Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College),  Professor  of  Comparative  Pathology. 
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William  H.  Park,  M.  D.  (University-Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College),  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

John  A.  Leighton,  D.  V.  S.  (American  Veterinary  College),  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Diseases  of  the  Foot. 

Julius  Huelsen,  Jr.,  D.  V.  S.  (American  Veterinary  College),  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Sanitary  Medicine. 

Ernst  J.  Lederle,  Ph.  D.  (New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons), 
Lecturer  on  Milk  Inspection. 

Harry  D.  Hanson,  D.  V.  S.  (American  Veterinary  College),  Associate 
Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

George  G.  Van  Mater,  M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.  (American  Veterinary  College), 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

Charles  E.  Clayton,  D.  V.  S.  (American  Veterinary  College),  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Robert  W.  Ellis,  D.  V.  S.  (American  Veterinary  College),  Lecturer 
on  Zootechnics  and  Veterinary  Jurisprudence. 

W.  V.  Bieser,  D.  V.  S.  (American  Veterinary  College),  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy  and  Curator  of  the  Museum. 

Henry  Henning,  V.  S.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery. 

The  new  school  will  open  its  first  term  on  October  2,  at  141 
West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  the  building  occupied  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years  by  the  American  Veterinary  College. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  departure  ? 

It  is  one  more  evidence  of  the  steady  advance  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  American  veterinarian.  It  means  for  the  two  old 
private  schools — the  pioneers  of  veterinary  science  on  this  Con¬ 
tinent — perpetuation,  elevation,  and  the  opportunity  to  grow  up 
to  that  standard  which  has  been  the  dream  and  the  ambition  of 
those  who  have  labored  so  long,  so  hard,  and  so  lovingly  to  se¬ 
cure  those  ends.  The  Review  has  in  the  past  demanded  jus¬ 
tice  for  these  struggling  seats  of  veterinary  learning  because  they 
needed  a  champion,  and  its  conception  of  justice  was  that,  while 
all  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  the  elevation  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  standard,  no  overt  act  should  be  committed  by  legislative 
aid  which  would  crush  them  to  the  earth  ere  their  ambitions 
could  be  fulfilled.  The  history  of  the  private  schools  of  this 
country,  as  a  rule,  is  one  of  restless  progress.  Their  records 
show  that  they  have  increased  their  facilities  for  teaching,  their 
educational  requirements  for  entrance  and  for  graduation,  and 
the  length  of  their  courses,  just  as  rapidly  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  and  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  same 
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rate  of  progress  would  not  be  continued.  When,  therefore,  leg¬ 
islation  so  inimical,  not  only  to  their  prosperity  and  success,  but 
to  their  very  life,  was  sprung  upon  them,  amounting  almost  to 
a  demand  to  “  stand  and  deliver,”  we  entered  our  protest  with 
as  much  energy  as  we  possessed,  and  we  are  prepared  to  cham¬ 
pion  the  cause  of  injustice  to  honest  institutions  to-day  just  as 
fervently.  It  has  been  stated  by  those  who  were  instrumental 
in  securing  the  laws  which  impinged  so  tightly  upon  corporate 
rights  and  moral  justice  that  it  was  unavoidable  ;  that  the  high 
standard  or  nothing  was  the  choice  ;  but  we  are  told  that  the 
basis  of  all  law  is  common  sense,  and  it  were  better  to  await  a 
time  when  that  could  prevail  rather  than  commit  a  great  wrong. 
However,  when  it  was  found  that  the  sudden  thrust  of  the  new 
law  meant  extinction  to  every  school  in  the  State  which  depended 
upon  their  earnings  for  their  sustenance,  a  committee  went  to 
Albany  and  laid  the  case  before  the  representatives  of  the  Board 
of  Regents,  who  could  not  avoid  admitting  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  and  they  were  appalled  at  the  wrecks  which  were  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  workings  of  their  law.  As  a  result  of  that  conference 
the  entrance  requirements  were  reduced  from  48  to  24  counts  for 
two  years,  and  the  limitation  will  expire  with  the  close  of  the 
next  college  term,  when  it  will  leap  back  to  the  high  rate.  Under 
the  reduced  preliminary  educational  requirements  the  classes  in¬ 
creased,  but  it  was  apparent  that  nfaterial  progress  could  only  be 
accomplished  through  a  consolidation  of  the  two  schools  and 
affiliation  with  a  university.  Therefore,  when  the  powerful 
New  York  University  held  forth  the  inducement  of  its  strength 
of  fame  and  fortune,  it  was  accepted.  This  having  been  accom¬ 
plished,  with  a  large  faculty  of  experienced  teachers,  picked 
from  the  combined  staffs  of  the  three  schools,  in  a  city  present¬ 
ing  the  greatest  clinical  facilities  that  can  be  secured  in  any  city 
in  the  country,  and  with  the  complete  laboratory  advantages  of 
the  University,  a  prediction  of  brilliant  achievements  for  the 
new  school  is  a  safe  one  and  it  is  a  step  that  will  redound  to  the 
great  benefit  of  veterinary  science. 

In  this  connection,  we  beg  to  suggest  to  the  Regents  as 
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further  fostering  veterinary  education  in  the  Empire  State  that 
the  number  of  preliminary  counts  be  not  too  suddenly  raised. 
It  is  24  now  ;  let  it  remain  there  for  a  few  years.  There  is  no 
danger  of  lowering  the  high  standard  set  by  them  as  the  final 
outcome  of  their  efforts.  If  in  time  the  situation  permits,  a  rise 
to  36  may  not  be  hazardous,  and  possibly  48  could  be  safely 
undertaken  by  and  by.  But  to  fly  back  to  48  counts  or  equiv¬ 
alents  in  1900  will  be  to  retard  the  progress  already  made,  and 
drive  students  without  the  border  of  this  State. 

We  wish  the  new  school  success,  and  we  felicitate  the  friends 
of  veterinary  education  upon  the  prospects  of  its  attainment. 


THE  “REVIEW”  AND  “THE  JUBIEEE.” 

The  important  veterinary  conventions  which  are  being  held 
in  New  York  City  as  this  issue  of  the  Review  is  speeding  by 
many  mail  routes  to  its  readers  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
will  afford  much  interesting  and  profitable  reading  matter  for 
several  months.  In  the  first  number  following  the  meetings 
(October)  there  will  be  given  a  graphic  account  of  the  entire 
proceedings  of  all  the  associations,  written  just  as  they  occur, 
and  which  is  intended  to  give  those  debarred  from  the  pleasure 
of  being  present  a  clear,  concise,  and  complete  conception  of  the 
transactions,  besides  a  number  of  the  most  important  papers 
presented  to  the  various  meetings.  These  will  be  followed  in 
subsequent  issues  by  all  the  documents  read  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  carrying  out  our  cherished  ambition  to  have  Review 
readers  the  best  informed  upon  all  matters  of  general  profes¬ 
sional  interest. 


INAUGURATION  OF  THE  IELINOIS  LAW. 

The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners,  with 
the  approval  of  Governor  Tanner,  have  appointed  M.  H. 
McKillip,  M.  D.  V.  S.,  Jas.  Robertson,  D.  V.  S.,  and  C.  H. 
Merrick,  D.  V.  S.,  to  constitute  the  Board  of  Veterinary  Ex¬ 
aminers  created  by  the  Illinois  Legislature  last  winter.  Prof. 
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McKillip  is  President  of  the  McKillip  Veterinary  College, 
Dr.  Robertson  is  President  of  the  Chicago  Veterinary  Society, 
and  Dr.  Merrick  is  an  Assistant  State  Veterinarian  practicing 
in  Okawville,  Ill. 

The  Review  has  seen  little  in  the  career  of  Governor  Tanner 
In  the  past  to  commend  from  a  veterinary  standpoint,  and  it  is 
not  an  admirer  of  the  Illinois  veterinary  law.  It,  however,  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  practical  working  of  that  law  is  saved  from  dis¬ 
grace,  as  the  character  of  the  new  appointees  is  of  the  highest, 
and  a  guarantee  that  no  act  will  be  committed  which  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  honest  administration  of  the  spirit  of  veterinary 
morality  and  progress.  We  congratulate  the  veterinarians  of 
the  State,  therefore,  upon  the  promise  held  out  through  the 
personnel  of  the  new  board. 


HONORS  FOR  DR.  RIAUTARD. 

Dr.  A.  Eiautard,  co-editor  of  the  Review,  is  enjoying  a 
season  of  well  merited  honors.  As  a  fitting  testimonial  to  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  alumni  of  the  school  which 
he  has  guided  for  twenty-five  years,  they  are  to  present  him  with 
a  loving  cup  at  the  silver  anniversary  of  the  A.  V.  C.  At  the 
organization  of  the  u  New  York  American  Veterinary  College, 
the  amalgamated  veterinary  school  of  the  New  York  University, 
lie  is  chosen  dean  of  the  faculty,  and  to  crown  it  all  news  is  re¬ 
ceived  from  Baden-Baden  that  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of 
the  Seventh  International  Veterinary  Congress  which  was  in 
session  there  during  the  early  part  of  August.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  our  readers  a  comprehensive  report  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Congress  in  the  October  issue. 


A  NEW  TREATMENT  FOR  AZOTURIA. 

Dr.  W.  A.  McClanahan,  of  Redding,  Iowa,  contributes  a 
very  interesting  and  valuable  report  of  a  new  treatment  for 
azoturia  in  this  issue  of  the  Review.  After  all  that  has  been 
written  upon  this  mysterious  malady  of  the  horse  we  are  as 
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much  in  the  dark  as  to  its  therapy  as  when  the  disease  was  first 
recognized.  A  contribution  to  this  aspect  of  the  subject  will 
be  eagerly  welcomed  by  practitioners  everywhere.  The  author 
was  induced  to  administer  the  iodide  of  potassium  internally  in 
large  doses  through  the  pathological  conclusions  of  Prof. 
Ligniere,  published  in  the  February  Review,  in  conjunction 
with  the  latest  treatment  for  parturient  paresis. 


The  successful  candidates  at  the  recent  examinations  of 
veterinarians  for  first  rank  in  the  United  States  Army  were 
Veterinarians  McMurdo,  Lemay,  Treacy,  Griffin,  Lusk  and 
Plummer.  Poor  Treacy,  who  labored  so  long  and  hard  for  the 
cause  which  made  the  examinations  possible,  lived  just  long 
enough  to  learn  that  he  had  passed.  While  the  standard  of  the 
service  will  be  fought  for  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  with 
renewed  energy,  the  counsel  and  help  of  the  deceased  will  be 
sorely  missed. 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES. 

TUBERCULOSIS,  ITS  CONTROL  AND  ERADICATION. 

By  G.  A.  Johnson,  D.  V.  M.,  Inspector  B.  A.  I.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Read  before  the  Sioux  City  Valley  Medical  Association,  January,  1899. 


In  preparing,  for  your  consideration,  a  paper  on  u  Tubercu¬ 
losis,  its  Control  and  Eradication,”  I  appreciate  the  fact, 
that  to  treat  the  subject  systematically  and  thoroughly  would 
be  to  compile  volumes,  instead  of  a  paper,  appropriate  for  such 
an  occasion  as  this.  Therefore,  I  shall  but  briefly  consider 
some  of  the  more  salient  and  important  phases  of  the  subject. 

Reasoning  from  the  premises  that  tubercular  lesions,  where- 
ever  found,  are  the  results  of  the  action  of  the  tubercular  bacil¬ 
lus  ;  and,  further,  that  the  tubercular  bacilli  from  whatever 
source,  be  it  man,  the  dumb  beasts,  fowls  or  fishes,  is  one  and 
the  same  organism. 
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I  contend  that  the  affection  is  transmissible  from  one  species 
to  another,  or  the  others,  under  favorable  conditions.  In  order 
to  more  fully  substantiate  this  view,  let  us  briefly  consider  this 
germ  : 

From  whatever  animal  the  tubercular  bacilli  are  derived 
they  present  ’analogous  if  not  identical  points  as  follows  :  ist, 
morphology ;  2d,  staining  peculiarities  ;  3d,  vitability  and 

destructability  ;  4th,  the  lesions  produced  ;  5th,  the  tendency  to 
a  slow  evolution  of  the  morbid  process  ;  6th,  the  character  of 
artificial  cultures  ;  7th,  the  character  of  the  chemical  com¬ 
pound,  tuberculin,  formed  by  the  germs  in  their  evolution  ;  8th, 
the  ability  to  adapt  itself  to  its  environments  ;  9th,  the  result  of 
inoculation. 

At  one  time  it  was  contended  that  there  was  an  essential 
difference  between  the  tubercular  bacilli  found  in  the  avainand 
bovine  species,  but  recent  experiments  have  demonstrated  this 
to  be  erroneous. 

This  apparent  difference  beautifully  illustrates  the  ability 
of  this  organism  to  adapt  itself  to  its  environments.  One  of  the 
principal  differences  in  this  case,  so  far  as  this  organism  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  the  normal  temperatures  of  the  bovine  species,  about 
ioi°  F.,  and  of  the  avain  species,  about  107°  F. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  tubercular  bacillus  has 
marked  powers  of  resistance,  under  various  conditions  as  to  heat 
and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture,  and  as  shown  by  its  resistance 
to  chemicals,  and  the  wide  range  of  species  that  fall  victims  to 
its  ravages. 

From  this  standpoint  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  very  un¬ 
reasonable  to  advocate  the  idea  of  eradicating  or  even  control¬ 
ling  such  a  widespread  malady.  But  from  a  practical  stand¬ 
point  it  does  not  assume  such  a  magnitude. 

While  it  is  a  fact  that  none  of  the  higher  animals  are  abso¬ 
lutely  immune,  the  majority  of  species  are  so  rarely  affected 
that  in  attempting  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  controlling  or 
eradicating  the  disease,  we  need  pay  but  little  attention  except 
to  the  two  species,  man  and  cattle. 
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I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  as  some  have,  that  where  there 
are  no  cattle  there  is  no  tuberculosis,  but  I  will  venture  this 
assertion  that  could  we  eradicate  the  disease  from  man  and  the 
ox,  and  keep  them  free  from  it,  that  it  would  be  but  a  matter  of 
time  when  tuberculosis  would  be  known  in  history  only.  And 
if  we  could  eradicate  the  disease  from  cattle  we  would  certainly 
have  obliterated  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  primary  source 
of  infection. 

We  have  but  little  trouble  in  securing  the  enactment  of  laws 
and  regulations  for  controlling  the  spread  of  diseases  that  are 
actively  contagious  and  run  a  rapid  course.  But  with  tubercu¬ 
losis  the  conditions  are  different  ;  the  most  complicating  phase 

of  the  entire  subject  is  the  slow  and  insidious  character  of  the 
disease. 

As  you  are  all  familiar  with  tuberculosis  as  found  in  the 
human  patient,  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  a  brief  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  disease  as  found  in  cattle. 

_  • 

Tuberculosis  of  the  ox  is  one  of  the  oldest  diseases  men¬ 
tioned  in  veterinary  literature,  and  to-day  it  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon.  Laws  forbidding  the  use  of  the  flesh  and  milk,  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  destruction  of  affected  animals,  date  far  back  in 
the  middle  ages. 

The  opinions  of  the  medical  fraternity  regarding  the  cause 
and  nature  of  the  malady  have  varied  greatly  at  different  periods, 
and  very  largely  influenced  the  laws  and  regulations  in  vogue. 
From  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  the  disease  was 
held  to  be  identical  with  syphilis  in  man,  and  stringent  meas¬ 
ures  compelling  the  destruction  of  tuberculous  animals,  so  far 
as  known,  were  enforced.  But  when  this  view  was  proven 
erroneous  the  laws  were  annulled  or  modified. 

During  the  present  century  sentiment  again  turned  against 
the  disease,  and  much  progress  has  been  made,  especially  since 
1882,  when  the  celebrated  Dr.  Robert  Koch,  by  his  discovery 
of  the  tubercular  bacillus,  placed  the  subject  on  a  sound  basis. 

ETIOLOGY. 

The  direct  or  primary  cause  is  the  tubercular  bacillus,  while 
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the  indirect  or  predisposing  causes  are  many,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  surroundings,  such  as  poorly  ventilated, 
poorly  drained  stables,  confining  too  many  animals  in  a  limited 
space,  in-and-in  breeding,  the  over-production  of  milk,  and  in 
fact  any  condition  that  tends  to  vitiate  the  germicidal  property 
of  the  blood. 

The  principal  modes  of  infection  are,  inhalation  of  the 
germs  suspended  in  the  air,  and  alimentation  of  substances  con¬ 
taminated  with  the  germs,  as  the  flesh  and  milk  of  tuberculous 
animals,  especially  the  latter. 

PATHOLOGY. 

Whenever  a  sufficient  quantity  of  live  tubercular  bacilli 
find  a  lodgment  in  any  tissue,  they  soon  begin  to  multiply. 
Their  presence  and  activity  act  as  an  irritating  foreign  body, 
which  nature  endeavors  to  remove  or  limit  through  the  process 
known  as  inflammation  ;  this  results  in  the  formation  of  small 
granular  bodies,  known  as  tubercles ;  these  coalesce  and  form 
masses  varying  in  size  from  that  of  an  ordinary  pea  to  a  mass 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter  ;  degenerative  changes  within 
the  tubercle  take  place  early,  so  that  the  older  tubercle  is  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  a  disintegrated  mass  that  contains  more  or  less 
lime  salts. 

In  the  ox,  the  tendency  is  to  the  formation  of  a  strong,  thick, 
limiting  membrane,  which  tends  to  prevent  the  formation  and 
escape  of  liquid  pus. 

The  germs  may  find  lodgment  and  produce  morbid  lesions  in 
any  tissues  of  the  body,  but  the  lungs  and  the  lymphatic  sys¬ 
tem  are  the  most  common  seats  of  the  disease,  while  the  mus¬ 
cular  and  adipose  tissues  are  rarely  affected. 

SYMPTOMS. 

The  symptoms  must  of  necessity  vary  according  to  the  seat 
of  the  affection.  Owing  to  the  slow  and  insidious  character  of 
the  disease,  the  absence  of  fever,  the  inability  of  the  ox  to  make 
known  any  minor  aches  and  pains  that  it  may  suffer,  and  the 
slight  interference  with  the  normal  functions  of  the  various 
organs  of  the  body,  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  physically 
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detect  the  disease  in  the  earlier  stages.  In  fact,  no  positive  diag¬ 
nosis  can  be  made  on  physical  examination  except  in  the  latter 
stages  of  the  disease. 

Large  numbers  of  cattle,  that  are  sleek  and  fat,  and  appar¬ 
ently  in  the  best  of  health,  are  found  on  slaughter  to  be  affected 
with  the  disease  in  a  generalized  form,  even  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  seems  almost  a  miracle  that  the  animal  could  live  at  all, 
let  alone  being  fat  and  sleek  of  coat. 

If  the  lungs  are  affected,  there  may  or  may  not  be  an  accom¬ 
panying  cough.  There  may  or  may  not  be  an  enlargement  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  lying  near  the  surface  of  the  body  and  ac¬ 
cessible  to  digital  examination.  All  of  the  authorities  who  have 
written  on  this  subject  except  those  having  written  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years,  have  given  a  long  list  of  symptoms 
whereby  the  disease  could  be  diagnosed  ;  such  as,  a  dull  short 
cough,  which  is  more  frequent  after  feeding,  drinking  or  move¬ 
ment  (as  are  most  coughs  affecting  cattle)  ;  labored  respiration  ; 
loss  of  appetite  ;  loss  of  flesh  ;  paleness  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
branes,  staring  rough  coat ;  diminution  of  milk  secretion  ;  de- 
bilityvand,  lastly,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  surroundings  and 
history  of  the  case.  But  we  should  remember  that  the  majority 
of  these  symptoms  are  not  manifest  until  the  disease  has  nearly 
run  its  course. 

As  regards  the  control  or  eradication  of  tuberculosis  in 
cattle,  very  little  can  be  accomplished  by  relying  upon  physical 
diagnosis  ;  about  all  that  can  be  done,  by  this  method  is  to  destroy 
the  advanced  cases  a  little  sooner  than  nature  would  accomplish 
the  same  end.  For  these  reasons  very  little  progress  was  made 
until  within  the  last  decade. 

You  all  remember  what  a  thrill  of  excitement  spread  over 
the  entire  civilized  world  when  Dr.  Koch  announced  that  he  had 
hopes  to  believe  that  he  had  discovered  a  cure  for  tuberculosis. 
With  what  eager  expectancy  many  physicians  secured  some  of 
the  magic  fluid,  and  how  deep  was  their  chagrin  to  find  that  a 
reaction,  that  is,  an  hyperthermic  condition  and  other  nervous 
phenomena,  followed  each  injection  in  the  tubercular  patient.  It 
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was  early  demonstrated  that,  as  a  curative  remedy,  tuberculin  is 
a  failure.  But  the  hyperthermia  that  constantly  followed  its 
administration  to  tubercular  patients,  suggested  its  use  as  a  diag¬ 
nostic  agent  for  tuberculosis.  These  indications  were  eagerly 
followed  by  many  investigators  who  were  interested  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  and  who  had  up  to  that  period  been 
baffled  because  of  their  inability  to  diagnose  the  disease  in  its 
earlier  stages. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  action  of  tuberculin  on  cattle 
has  been  studied  in  thousands  of  cases  by  many  of  the  best  in¬ 
vestigators  of  the  day,  all  of  whom  pronounce  it  one  of  the  most 
reliable  diagnostic  agents  in  the  category  of  medicine. 

By  the  proper  use  of  tuberculin  it  can  be  determined  to 
almost  an  absolute  certainty  whether  an  animal  is  or  is  not  af¬ 
fected  with  tuberculosis. 

Yet  we  are  not  making  the  progress  that  we  should  towards 
eradicating  or  even  controlling  the  spread  of  this  disease. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs  ;  firstly,  the 
ignorance  of  the  general  public  upon  this  subject  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  fear  of  financial  loss  by  many  of  those  who  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  conditions.  The  first  steps  to  be  taken  if  we  would  ac¬ 
complish  any  permanent  results,  is  the  education  of  the  general 
public  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  dangers  that  constantly  at¬ 
tend  any  spread  of  this  disease,  and  the  enactment  of  equitable 
laws  bearing  on  the  subject. 

THE  POSITION  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN. 

As  physicians  you  have  it  within  your  power  to  wield  an 
immense  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  along  both  these  lines. 
Good  results  would  soon  be  manifest  if  each  physician  would, 
at  opportune  times,  discuss  this  subject  with  his  patrons,  point¬ 
ing  out  to  them  the  dangers  of  the  use  of  the  meat  and  milk 
of  tuberculous  cattle,  and  suggest  that  milch  cows  should  be 
tested  with  tuberculin  as  a  protection  to  the  public,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  family,  and  to  prevent  further  loss  to  the  herd  by  the 
spread  of  the  disease. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  where  people  have  become 
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fully  acquainted  with  the  facts  regarding-  the  transmissibility  of 
tuberculosis  that  they  are  anxious  to  have  their  cattle  tested  ;  es¬ 
pecially  is  this  the  case  where  the  family  is  supplied  with  milk 
from  one  or  two  cows  of  their  own. 

As  regards  legislation,  the  physician  whose  acquaintance 
will  permit  can  do  more  or  less  good  by  socially  discussing  the 
subject  of  tuberculosis  with  any  member  of  the  state  legislature. 
These  men  must  be  educated  along  these  lines  before  they  are 
capable  of  enacting  just  laws. 

LAWS. 

What  we  should  have  in  the  way  of  legislation  is  a  law  that 
will  provide  for  thorough  and  competent  meat  and  milk  inspec¬ 
tion.  ‘The  meat  inspection  should  include  market  inspection 
relative  to  sanitary  conditions  and  abattoir  inspection  similar 
to  that  maintained  by  the  federal  government. 

The  dairy  inspection  should  provide  for  the  tuberculin  test 
and  for  thorough  inspection  of  the  cows  at  frequent  intervals  ; 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  stables  ;  the  food  and  water  sup¬ 
ply  ;  the  cleanliness  of  the  milk  utensils  and  the  health  of  the 
attendants. 

From  a  sanitary  standpoint,  any  regulation  that  does  not 
provide  for  the  proper  inspection  of  the  cow  must  of  necessity  fall 
far  short  of  perfection.  If  the  milk  is  contaminated  when  drawn 
from  the  cow  it  will  go  to  the  consumer  contaminated.  It 
should  prohibit  the  use  of  the  milk  of  cows  that  are  affected 
with  any  disease,  as  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  variola,  etc.,  that  will 
render  the  milk  unwholesome.  No  person  suffering  from  scarlet 
fever,  typhus  fever,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  should  be  permitted  to 
work  with  the  cows,  or  handle  the  milk  or  milk  utensils. 

The  practical  object  of  such  a  law  would  be  to  prevent  the 
use  of  the  food  products  of  tuberculous  animals,  because  it  is 
by  far  the  most  common  of  bovine  diseases. 

Much  more  could  be  accomplished  through  the  State  Veter¬ 
inarian’s  office  under  our  present  laws,  if  the  legislature  would 
only  appropriate  a  reasonable  amount  of  money  for  this  depart¬ 
ment. 
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DISPOSITION  OF  TUBERCULOUS  CATTLE. 

The  disposition  of  tuberculous  cattle,  as  revealed  by  the  tu¬ 
berculin  test,  is  a  very  important  matter,  both  from  a  sanitary 
and  financial  standpoint.  At  the  present  time  the  two  systems 
most  in  vogue  are,  first,  the  Bang  or  Danish  method,  by  which 
affected  animals  are  kept  isolated  for  breeding  and  dairy  pur¬ 
poses.  By  this  method  the  calves  are  taken  from  their  dams  and 
reared  on  the  milk  of  healthy  cows,  and  the  milk  is  pasteurized  ; 
that  is  sterilized,  and  then  placed  on  the  market.  While  by  the 
second  method  all  affected  animals  are  immediately  destroyed  and 
the  owner  compensated  for  them.  In  other  words,  the  authori¬ 
ties  buy  the  affected  animals  of  the  owner  and  then  destroy  them. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  a  combination  of  these  two  methods  af¬ 
fords  the  best  solution  of  the  problem.  In  case  of  animals  val¬ 
uable  for  breeding  purposes,  follow  the  Bang  method,  while 
common  stock  could  be  isolated  until  fat  enough  for  market, 
then  slaughtered  under  strict  inspection,  where  those  that  were 
so  slightly  diseased  as  not  to  affect  the  meat  for  food  would  be 
passed  and  those  where  the  disease  had  advanced  to  a  degree  to 
render  the  meat  unwholesome  would  be  destroyed.  By  this 
method  the  owner  would  receive  what  his  cattle  are  actually 
worth,  and  the  authorities  would  be  relieved  of  a  great  financial 
burden.  Immediate  destruction  is  the  only  remedy  for  ad¬ 
vanced  cases. 

Is  the  disease  in  cattle  increasing  in  this  State  (Iowa)  ? 
Most  assuredly  it  is.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  rarely  seen  on 
post-mortem,  now  it  is  frequently  seen,  while  the  tuberculin 
test  has  demonstrated  that  as  high  as  60  per  cent,  of  some  herds 
are  tuberculous.  Some  authorities  claim  that  under  the  sani¬ 
tary  precautions  now  in  vogue  relative  to  tuberculosis  in  the 
large  cities,  the  disease  has  decreased  36  per  cent,  in  man  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  years,  but  no  estimate  is  made  as  to  what  per 
cent,  of  this  decrease  is  due  to  such  meat  and  milk  inspection 
as  is  now  in  force  in  most  of  the  larger  cities. 

The  seat  of  the  morbid  lesions  as  an  indication  of  the  mode 
of  infection. 
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I  am  of  the  opinion  that  too  much  credence  is  given  to  the 
theon  that  the  seat  of  tubercular  lesions  are  indicative  of  the 
mode  of  infection. 

If  we  reason  from  analogy  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the 
theory  is  misleading.  Take  for  illustration  small-pox,  measles, 
mumps,  Asiatic  cholera,  bubonic  plague,  yellow  fever,  etc.  5  these 
sre  bacterial  diseases  that  aie  transmitted  by  inhalation,  yet  in 
none  of  these  diseases  are  the  morbid  lesions  confined  to  the 
air  passages  or  the  lungs ;  in  fact,  these  organs  are  not  affected 
except  as  a  complication  of  the  disease  proper.  Again,  syphilis  is 
communicated  by  cohabitation,  yet  the  morbid  lesions  are  not 
confined  to  the  generative  organs  ;  while  anthrax  and  black¬ 
leg  of  cattle  are  usually  transmitted  through  contaminated  food, 
but  the  morbid  lesions  are  not  confined  to  the  digestive  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  laboratory  experiments  do  not  fully  agree 
with  this  theory. 

Why  should  this  theory  apply  to  the  tubercular  bacillus  so 
much  more  forcibly  than  to  most  other  organisms  of  a  similar 
nature  ?  While  the  solution  of  this  phase  of  the  subject  remains 
to  be  worked  out,  there  are,  at  present,  but  few  reasons  except 
theory  for  asserting  that  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  always  the 
result  of  an  infection  through  inspiration. 

Up  to  the  present  time  meat  inspection  has  received  more 
attention  than  has  milk  inspection.  But  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  milk  is  a  greater  factor  than  meat  in  the  transmission  of 
tuberculosis.  My  reasons  for  this  view  are,  first,  that  the  milk 
frequently  contains  the  germs,  especially  when  the  udder  is 
tubercular,  whereas  the  muscular  tissue  is  rarely  affected  ;  and, 
second,  that  meat  is  usually  cooked  before  being"  eaten,  whereas 
large  quantities  of  milk  are  consumed  in  the  raw  state,  especi¬ 
ally  by  children  and  invalids. 

I  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  treat  this  matter  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  create  any  widespread  alarm,  thereby  causing  un¬ 
necessary  anxiety  ;  rather  take  a  little  more  time  and  stand  on  a 
firmer  basis. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  again  mention  the  important 
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position  you  occupy  in  relation  to  this  subject.  As  physicians 
are  you  not  to  a  certain  degree  guardians  of  the  public  health, 
and  is  it  not  a  duty  incumbent  upon  you  to  educate  your  patrons 
to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  dangers  that  lie  hidden  from  view 
in  the  meat  and  milk  products  of  tuberculous  cattle  ? 

In  compiling  this  paper  I  have  consulted  such  authorities  as 
were  at  my  disposal. 


A  NEW  TREATMENT  FOR  AZOTURIA  IN  THE  HORSE. 

By  W.  A.  McCeanahan,  D.  V.  M.,  Redding,  Iowa. 


This  is  a  disease  that  I  have  studied  a  great  deal,  because  I 
was  convinced  that  all  old-line  treatments  did  very  little,  if  any¬ 
thing  to  check  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  only  good  it 
did  was  to  keep  the  excretory  organs  open,  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
the  poisonous  principle,  whatever  it  might  be,  as  fast  as 
possible. 

I  always  dreaded  to  have  a  man  come  into  my  office  and 
give  me  the  symptoms  of  a  case  of  azoturia,  as  I  do  with  any 
disease  that  we  have  no  successful  treatment  for. 

I  read  with  much  interest  the  article  in  the  February  num¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Veterinary  Review  by  Prof.  Ligniere, 
on  the  new  theory  of  the  cause  of  this  trouble.  And  as 
Schmidt’s  treatment  has  proven  to  us  that  we  were  mistaken 
in  the  cause  of  parturient  paresis,  I  thought  we  might  be  also 
mistaken  in  the  cause  of  azoturia.  I  was  much  disappoint¬ 
ed  that  Prof.  Figniere  did  not  have  more  for  us  on  treat¬ 
ment. 

So  I  began  to  think  what  I  would  do  in  my  next  case.  I 
thought  that  if  it  was  caused  by  a  germ  in  the  subarachnoid 
space,  an  internal  antiseptic  would  be  indicated.  So  I  decided 
to  give  potassium  iodide  in  large  doses  for  its  antiseptic  effect. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  when  an  opportunity  came  to  try  it. 
It  was  a  horse  that  had  taken  azoturia  while  going  home  from 
town.  The  owner  lived  about  one  mile  out.  It  came  on  about 
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6  o  clock  p.  M.  I  could  not  go  then,  but  gave  the  owner  some 
old  line  treatment  and  instructed  him  to  let  me  know  if  no  bet¬ 
ter  in  a  few  hours.  I  was  called  out  to  see  the  animal  between 
9  and  io  o’clock  p.  M.,  and  found  it  able  to  rise  with  some  help, 
but  it  would  not  stand  long.  The  owner  said  it  was  getting 
worse  fast.  From  my  past  experience  I  decided  there  was  very 
little  hope  for  it.  I  drew  the  urine  and  gave  four  drachms  of 
pot.  iodide  in  about  eight  ounces  of  water  as  a  drench.  In 
about  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  that  distressing  appearance, 
common  to  all  bad  cases,  disappeared.  I  left  four  drachms  more 
of  pot.  iodide,  with  instructions  to  give  it  about  4  a.  m.  if  worse. 
The  animal  was  better,  so  the  dose  was  not  given  until  7  a.  m. 
From  that  time  the  animal  made  rapid  progress,  and  in  two  or 
three  days  it  was  at  work  again. 

The  next  case  was  a  fine  horse  in  the  feed  stable  here,  being 
prepared  for  market.  It  took  azoturia  while  it  was  being  exer¬ 
cised  about  town.  I  was  called  as  soon  as  it  was  noticed.  It 
showed  very  distressing  symptoms.  I  immediately  gave  four 
drachms  of  pot.  iodide  in  eight  ounces  of  water  as  a  drench, 
and  drew  the  urine.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  animal  began  to 
get  easy.  In  four  hours  I  repeated  the  dose.  In  twelve*  hours 
it  was  hard  to  tell  that  the  horse  had  been  sick. 

The  third  case  had  been  ridden  about  one  and  a  quarter 
miles  after  the  first  symptoms  appeared,  and  I  did  not  see  it  for 
about  two  hours  after  it  first  took  sick.  I  gave  four  drachms 
of  pot.  iodide.  The  horse  began  to  get  easy  in  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  I  had  the  dose  repeated  in  two  hours.  The  next  day 

the  horse  was  taken  home.  All  of  these  cases  made  very  rapid 
recoveries. 

Now,  three  cases  are  not  enough  to  prove  the  treatment  a 
specific,  but  with  such  results  as  I  had,  compared  with  ordinary 
treatment,  proves  to  me  that  there  is  something  in  it.  And  as  I 
do  not  have  many  cases  of  this  in  a  year  I  report  it  so  that 
others  can  try  it,  and  I  hope  every  one  who  does  so  will  report 
either  to  the  Review  or  to  me,  so  that  we  can  compare  notes 
and  if  it  is  a  success,  perfect  the  treatment. 
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VETERINARY  INSPECTION  OF  BREEDING  STALLIONS. 

By  W.  L.  Williams,  V.  S., 

Professor  Surgery  and  Zoo  technics,  New  York  State  Veterinary  College. 
Paper  read  at  the  National  Horse  Breeders’  Meeting,  at  Chicago. 


Civilized  governments  throughout  the  world  have  always 
endeavored  by  special  or  what  we  might  call  “  class  ”  legisla¬ 
tion,  to  afford  certain  protection  or  bestow  more  or  less  impor¬ 
tant  favors  upon  agriculture,  because  from  this  source  civilized 
man  draws  his  first  prime  necessities  of  life,  food  and  clothing. 

In  its  widest  sense,  agriculture  includes  the  breeding  and 
rearing  of  plants  and  animals,  the  first  being  fundamental  and 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  latter. 

The  complexity  of  agricultural  operations  gradually  increase 
from  the  lower  plant  production  to  the  highest  forms  of  domes¬ 
ticated  animals,  the  pinnacle  of  agricultural  pursuits  being 
reached  in  horse  breeding. 

Modern  advancement  in  locomotory  devices  has  only  served 
to  elevate  horse  breeding  to  a  yet  higher  plane,  steam,  electri¬ 
city,  and  other  mechanical  forces  tending  rapidly  to  eliminate  the 
lower  classes  of  horses,  or  render  them  valueless  without  mater¬ 
ially  affecting  the  usefulness  of  the  higher  types.  Recently 
there  was  abundant  demand  for  any  type  of  horse,  so  that  a 
breeder  could  sell  inferior  animals  at  remunerative  figures  and 
the  higher  classes  at  a  great  profit.  Now,  the  breeder  cannot 
find  market  for  culls,  and  needs  rely  wholly  upon  superior  ani¬ 
mals,  and  the  production  of  these  with  sufficient  uniformity  is 
the  task  at  present  facing  him. 

The  ideal  breeder’s  horse  of  to-day  is  an  animal  of  the  genus 
equus,  possessing  a  sufficiency  of  power,  speed,  endurance  and 
beauty,  combined  with  a  degree  of  intelligence  fitting  him  to 
largely  accomplish  his  work  without  detailed  human  supervi¬ 
sion,  and  capable  of  becoming  a  sympathetic  friend  and  com¬ 
panion  to  man.  With  the  latter  qualities,  steam,  electricity  and 
compressed  air  do  not  enter  into  competition,  but  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  value  of  low  erade  horses  increases  the  complexity  of 
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reeding  and  renders  horse  breeding  by  far  the  most  difficult  of 
all  agricultural  pursuits,  and  correspondingly  it  offers  to  the 
successful  breeder  the  greatest  pleasure  and  profit. 

It  affords  the  freest  field  for  the  application  of  human  intel¬ 
ligence  to  the  production  of  an  animal  pre-eminent  in  beauty  of 

form,  symmetry  of  motion,  endurance,  obedience,  intelligence 
and  affection. 

It  would  at  once  appear  that  if  national  aid  be  advisable  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture,  horse  breeding  should  be  highly 
favored  as  compared  with  other  branches  of  agricultural  indus¬ 
try,  and  so  we  find  many  European  nations  maintaining  perma¬ 
nent  breeding  establishments,  not  only  for  keeping  up  directly 
the  quality  and  number  of  horses  within  the  realm,  but  as  a 
great  object  lesson  and  educator  to  civilian  breeders,  and  to  this 
they  add  official  inspection  of  private  stallions,  approving  under 
various  plans  only  those  which  are  worthy.  The  value  of  offi¬ 
cial  approval  of  stallions,  when  properly  and  intelligently  ap¬ 
plied,  must  appeal  to  all. 

So  far  as  we  know  it  has  scarcely  been  attempted  in  this 
country,  and  what  has  been  done  has  been  fragmentary  and  of 
little  or  no  enduring  value. 

_  H°rse  shows  have  at  times  employed  veterinarians  to  super¬ 
ficially  inspect  and  exclude  diseased  animals  from  the  show 
ring,  and  some  agricultural  fairs  have  resorted  to  a  similar  plan, 
yet  notoriously  defective  animals  are  permitted  to  compete  for 

and  carry  off  important  prizes,  though  their  defects  are  trans¬ 
missible  to  their  progeny. 

A  weak  provision  in  many  prize  lists  directs  that  no  un¬ 
worthy  animal  shall  receive  a  prize.  The  unworthy  animal  has 
no.  right  in  the  show  ring  nor  in  the  show  stalls,  unless  con¬ 
spicuously  labeled  “  defective.” 

If  such  abuses  prevail  at  shows  and  fairs,  which  are  intended 
as  popular  educational  institutions,  how  much  more  mischiev¬ 
ous  is  the  free  license  to  use  any  stallion  for  public  stud  service 
without  regard  for  individual  merit  or  ancestral  history,  and  yet 
the  only  way  to  curb  these  official  abuses  is  by  proper  inspec- 
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tion  of  such  a  character  that  approval  will  be  worthy  of  and 
command  public  confidence,  and  the  absence  of  it  will  diminish 
or  destroy  the  power  for  evil  in  the  defective  animal. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  ere  official  inspection  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  widely  applicable. 

Whatever  other  judgment  need  be  exercised  in  selecting  a 
breeding  stallion,  it  is  pre-eminently  important  that  he  should 
be  inspected  as  to  soundness,  and  his  ability  to  beget  progeny 
capable  of  performing  their  destined  work  without  becoming 
unsound. 

Evidently  this  work  should  be  performed  by  a  veterinarian. 

Generally  his  labors  are  limited  to  saying  that  a  horse  is 
“  sound  ”  or  “  unsound,”  so  that  a  defective  stallion  with  a 
curby  hock  which  he  will  transmit  to  his  progeny,  but  which  in 
his  own  case  has  been  tenderly  guarded  by  permitting  little  or 
no  hard  work,  is  passed  as  “  sound  ”  and  permitted  to  compete, 
while  a  well-formed  hock,  which  owing  to  some  overwhelming 
strain  lias  developed  a  small  curb,  is  called  “  unsound  ”  and 

barred  from  the  breeding  ring. 

Numerous  parallel  cases  could  be  cited  to  show  that  a  stal¬ 
lion  should  be  barred  from  show  ring  and  from  stud,  not  because 
of  unsoundness,  but  because  his  progeny  when  worked,  will 
probably  be  unsound. 

In  providing  official  veterinary  inspectors  for  breeding  stal¬ 
lions,  the  first  obstacle  confronting  us  is  the  scarcity  of  compe¬ 
tent  veterinarians  for  the  work. 

Many  of  our  veterinary  schools  draw  their  students  from 
uneducated  classes,  and  after  a  hurried  course  of  instruction  of 
eleven  or  twelve  to  eighteen  months  actual  attendance  at  college, 
graduate  a  man  who  it  would  require  the  labors  of  an  expert 
commission  to  determine  if  he  were  a  veterinarian  or  a  horse 
doctor.  They  have  had  neither  theoretical  nor  practical  train¬ 
ing  in  the  higher  science  of  zootechnics,  their  time  having  been 
all  consumed  in  a  hurried  cramming  of  data  upon  the  symptoms 
and  treatment  of  disease. 

Agricultural  colleges  have  done  something  to  aid,  but  could 
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do  no  more.  They  are  maintained  at  National  and  State  ex¬ 
pense  and  are  required  to  teach  agriculture,  including  the  phy¬ 
siology,  hygiene  and  diseases  of  domestic  animals. 

While  several  of  these  colleges  maintain  excellent  courses  of 
instruction  m  the  breeding  and  handling  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine 
and  poultry,  and  keep  high-class  animals  on  the  farm  to  serve 
as  object  lessons,  no  such  plan  with  regard  to  horse  breeding  has 
been  brought  to  our  notice. 

Our  preceding  remark  that  horse  breeding  is  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  all  agricultural  pursuits  may  serve  to  explain  in  part. 

In  recent  years  few  veterinary  colleges,  having  courses  of 
three  years  of  nine  months  each  and  requiring  of  students  high 
academic  training  before  admission,  have  been  founded,  notably 
in  connection  with  great  universities,  where  by  amalgamating 
agricultural  teachings  on  stock  breeding  with  zootechnics  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  veterinarian,  joint  courses  have  been  insti¬ 
tuted  which  will  in  time  accomplish  good  results,  though  lack¬ 
ing  yet  the  material  for  object  lessons  in  the  science  of  horse 
breeding. 

If  the  nation  or  some  of  the  states  would  found  well-appointed 
studs  in  affiliation  with  agricultural  colleges  and  under  scientific 
veterinary  supervision,  much  could  be  learned  and  taught  which 
would  exert  a  lasting  influence  on  horsebreeding  in  the  United 
States,  and  would  perhaps  do  more  than  any  other  force  to  ren¬ 
der  effective  the  official  inspection  of  breeding  stallions. 

With  such  material  for  object  lessons,  a  course  in  horse 
breeding  could  be  devised  consisting,  besides  other  fundamental 
instruction,  of  history  of  breeds,  the  influence  of  food,  climate 
and  soil  upon  size,  form,  endurance  and  decay  ;  of  defects  which 
tend  to  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring  and  which  would 
probably  interfere  with  the  latter’s  usefulness  ;  which  diseases 
or  defects  are  hereditary,  which  are  not. 

Many  people  are  not  aware  of  the  utter  confusion  prevailing 
as  to  which  diseases  are  hereditary  and  which  are  not. 

The  so-called  “  moon  blindness  ”  is  generally  said  to  be  here¬ 
ditary,  but  if  an  affected  animal,  not  yet  blind,  be  transferred 
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from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  recov¬ 
ers,  and  its  progeny  fails  to  “  inherit  ”  the  malady. 

Rickets  may  cause  ringbones  and  spavins  in  progeny  of  the 
best  horses  extant,  but  place  the  affected  animals  under  non-rick- 
ety  environments  and  their  progeny  do  not  inherit  spavin. 
Yet  careful  study  would  probably  show  that  heredity  frequently 
exerts  an  influence  in  producing  blindness  and  spavins.  Which 
of  the  blind,  spavined  or  ringboned  animals  are  “sound”  as 
breeders  remains  to  be  determined,  and  these  questions  should 
receive  due  investigation.  If  we  by  ignorance  or  abuse  render 
an  animal  “  unsound,”  the  justice  would  be  more  poetic  if  the 
owner  were  barred  from  the  breeding  of  horses,  rather  than  that 
the  wronged  animal  be  condemned,  and  to  a  degree  such  a 
breeder  excludes  himself  by  making  his  efforts  financially  bur¬ 
densome. 

By  a  determined  effort  and  hearty  support  efficient  inspect¬ 
ors  could  soon  be  procured. 

The  chief  objects  to  be  attained  by  efficient  veterinary  ex¬ 
amination  of  stallions  would  be  to  encourage  the  use  of  high 
class  sires  and  to  repress  the  inferior  ones. 

With  many  special  breeders  official  approval  of  stallions  by 
competent  inspectors  is  quite  superfluous,  as  they  already  know 
fairly  well  a  good  horse. 

But  the  great  mass  of  horses  are  and  must  always  be  bred 
and  raised  by  farmers  who  keep  but  few  mares  and  put  them  to 
the  double  use  of  breeding  and  working.  This  is  the  econom¬ 
ical  method  of  breeding,  as  the  colt  at  weaning  time  has  cost 
the  owner  but  little  beyond  the  stallion  fee.  It  is  to  this  class 
that  the  guidance  of  the  efficient  veterinary  inspector  is  of  great¬ 
est  advantage.  As  a  class,  these  farmers  are  not  good  judges  of 
stallions — they  see  too  few  of  them  and  study  the  subject  too 
little. 

In  the  recent  horse-breeding  craze,  they  like  many  would-be 
professional  breeders,  were  led  astray  in  many  ways. 

Among  some  breeds  the  fact  that  a  sire  had  been  u  imported  ” 
was  a  sufficient  guaranty,  though  the  animal  might  have  been 
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“  imported  ”  from  an  adjoining  county  and  given  a  French, 
Scotch  or  Belgian  name,  as  might  best  suit  the  conformation  of 
the  horse  or  the  whim  of  seller  or  buyer.  Many  believe  that 
any  stallion  grown  in  France  or  Scotland  and  having  made  the 
trip  across  the  Atlantic,  was  good  enough  for  breeding  purposes 
and  required  no  further  guaranty. 

Many  horses  unfit  for  working  purposes  in  France  were  sold 
cheap  by  their  owners  and  shipped  to  this  country  to  “  im¬ 
prove  ”  our  stock,  and  on  that  account  admitted  duty  free. 

Proper  veterinary  inspection  should  exclude  these,  either  at 
the  port  of  embarkation  or  the  port  of  entry,  and  no  stallion 
permitted  to  enter  from  a  foreign  country  except  upon  such  ex¬ 
amination  added  to  any  pedigree  qualifications  which  it  might 
be  fitting  to  impose. 

In  this  way  we  would  prevent  imposition  upon  breeders,  as 
well  as  the  evasion  of  tariff  laws.  Not  only  should  a  defective 
stallion  not  be  permitted  to  enter  duty  free,  but  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  enter  at  all. 

Equally  gross  errors  occur  in  home  bred  animals,  even  in 
the  trotter,  which  is  purely  American.  Because  of  illustri¬ 
ous  ancestors,  however  remote,  a  stallion  was  thought  qualified 
as  a  sire,  regardless  of  defects  which  would  totally  unfit  him  for 
any  legitimate  use  in  this  country  where  beef  is  cheap.  During 
the  recent  boom,  trotting  stallions  with  long  pedigrees  were 
kept  for  public  use  at  such  figures  that  had  he  been  castrated 
and  placed  upon  the  best  markets  of  the  country,  would  not 
have  sold  for  the  price  of  four  service  fees. 

Some  laws  have  even  been  enacted,  permitting  such  stallions 
a  state  license  upon  pedigree  alone,  thus  entrapping  the  state 
into  a  quasi  approval  of  the  animal  wholly  upon  pedigree, 
though  bearing  serious  defects  which  would  unavoidably  be 
transmitted  to  his  offspring. 

In  our  judgment  then  veterinary  inspection  of  stallions 
should  be  based  primarily  upon  the  fitness  of  such  animals  to 
sire  sound  foals,  which  would  remain  sound  at  their  allotted  work. 

ff'he  details  of  a  plan  would  vary  in  different  communities. 
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The  element  of  soundness  or  absence  from  grave  defects 
should  be  made  a  part  of  an  animal’s  pedigree,  and  so  far  as 
practicable  veterinary  inspection  should  begin  early  in  the 
career  of  a  foal  destined  as  a  breeding  stallion. 

This  may  seem  superfluous  to  some,  but  a  few  illustrations 

will  make  the  desirability  clear. 

We  not  infrequently  see  young  foals  with  scrotal  or  umbil¬ 
ical  liernise,  (scrotal  or  navel  rupture)  which  in  some  cases  per¬ 
sist  and  lessen  the  animal’s  value  greatly,  and  at  times  compro¬ 
mise  its  life.  These  tend  to  disappear  with  age,  so  a  stallion  of 
breeding  age  may  be  apparently  free,  but  his  get  will  very  prob¬ 
ably  show  his  defect. 

The  same  is  true  with  cryptorchids  or  “  ridglings,”  the  hid¬ 
den  testicle  sometimes  passing  down  to  its  natural  location  at 
two  or  three  years  old,  but  the  defect  is  nevertheless  present  in 
the  constitution  and  may  be  transmitted,  rendering  colts  diffi¬ 
cult  of  castration  and  multiplying  ten-fold  generally  the  cost  of 
that  operation. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  these  consequences  to  the  greatest 
degree  is  to  know  the  condition  of  the  parent  as  a  foal,  and  let 
such  defects  become  a  part  of  its  ancestral  history. 

In  other  cases  disease  or  defects  may  develop  or  become  ap¬ 
parent  with  age,  rendering  veterinary  inspection  of  the  mature 
stallion  no. less  indispensable,  and  indicating  that  such  inspec¬ 
tion  should  have  as  wide  a  range  as  possible  in  the  life  of  the 
animal,  and  during  his  active  breeding  career  should  be  fre¬ 
quently  repeated.  By  somewhat  frequent  veterinary  inspection, 
the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  from  stallions  to  mares  may  at 
times  be  limited  or  prevented. 

We  would  suggest  as  an  outline  for  a  foundation  for  efficient 
veterinary  inspection  of  stallions  : 

The  encouragement  of  higher,  more  technical  education  in 
relation  to  horse  breeding,  illustrated  by  well  appointed  breeding 
studs,  under  efficient  veterinary  supervision,  the  results  in  these 
studs  as  to  fecundity,  soundness,  excellence  and  longevity  to  be 
fully  published. 
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The  appointment  by  proper  authority  of  official  veterinary 
inspectors  of  high  education  and  efficiency,  and  clothing  these 
with  ample  power  to  do  effective  service. 

The  exclusion  of  defective  breeding  stallions  from  foreign 
countries  by  rigid  inspection  at  ports  of  entry. 

The  periodical  inspection  of  all  breeding  stallions,  whether 
of  domestic  or  foreign  origin,  and  the  prompt  condemnation  of 
all  such  as  may  at  any  time  develop  defects  or  disease  which 
may  be  transmitted  to  their  progeny. 

The  procuring  of  such  breeding  laws  as  will  favor  the  use 
of  approved  stallions,  either  by  a  state  subsidy  to  them  or  the 
exclusion  of  condemned  stallions  from  public  service,  or  by  a 
sufficient  per  capita  tax  upon  the  defective  animal,  with  free¬ 
dom  from  such  taxation  upon  the  approved  animal. 

The  exclusion  of  defective  stallions  from  horse  and  agricul¬ 
tural  fairs,  allowing  them  neither  in  show  ring  nor  in  show 
stalls. 

Such  a  scheme,  we  believe,  would  tend  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  science  of  horse  breeding,  and  would 
found  an  authoritative  and  reliable  standard  by  which  non-ex¬ 
pert  horse-breeders  could  measure  the  value  of  a  given  sire. 

We  have  already  established  precedents  for  laws  regarding 
the  repression  of  undesirable  breeding  animals,  there  being  at 
present  in  many  states  a  differential  per  capita  tax  on  dogs, 
males  and  spayed  females,  carrying  a  minimum  tax,  while  en¬ 
tire  females,  which  are  undesirable  for  social  or  economic  rea¬ 
sons,  are  required  to  pay  a  maximum  tax,  in  order  to  discourage 
the  keeping  of  inferior  and  improperly  cared  for  animals,  and 
thus  tend  to  limit  the  production  of  inferior  dogs. 

NOTES  ON  HERMAPHRODITISM. 

By  G.  W.  Butler,  V.  S.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Thinking  the  following  notes  on  an  hermaphrodite  would 
be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Review,  I  herein  enclose 
them  for  publication  : 
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A  bovine,  about  two  years  old  ;  head  resembled  that  of  a 
bull-stag  ;  possessed  the  desires  of  a  bull,  and  was  reported  as 
having  been  a  nuisance  when  running  with  female  cattle.  The 
external  genital  organs,  however,  resembled  those  of  the  female, 
with  some  peculiarities  worthy  of  note  : 

At  the  inferior  commisure  of  the  vulva  there  was  a  projection 
which  directed  the  urine  upward  as  it  flowed  from  the  animal 
and  proved  to  be  a  false  penis,  the  end  of  which  presented  two 
false  openings  about  an  inch  deep,  they  being  divided  by  a 
prominence,  the  whole  resembling  to  some  extent  the  penis  of 
the  horse.  The  animal  being  killed  for  beef  the  following  ab¬ 
normalities  were  found  : 

The  false  penis  was  composed  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  and  was 
doubled  and  rolled  upon  itself  and  firmly  attached  to  the  ischial 
arch.  When  the  tissue  which  held  its  folds  together  was  sev¬ 
ered  and  the  organ  stretched  out  it  measured  about  eight  inches 
in  length.  The  opening  into  the  vulva  and  vagina  was  only  large 
enough  to  admit  the  index  finger,  and  the  length  of  these  two 
organs  combined  was  only  three  and  one-half  inches,  the  meatus 
urinarius  being  at  the  extreme  anterior  part  of  the  vagina,  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  os  uteri.  The  body  of  the  uterus,  includ¬ 
ing  the  neck,  was  one  inch  in  length  and  each  horn  extended 
three  inches  from  the  body  to  a  lobulated  mass  which  repre¬ 
sented  the  ovaries.  There  was  no  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  horns  and  fallopian  tubes  and  the  tubes  led  directly  into  the 
lobulated  ovaries,  and  divided  into  numerous  small  channels, 
which  branched  off  at  right  angles.  In  the  abdominal  cavity, 
near  the  internal  inguinal  ring,  embedded  in  fat,  were  two  testi¬ 
cles,  which  were  about  the  size  of  a  small  hen’s  egg  and  nearly 
normal  in  appearance.  The  tunica  albuginea  and  epididymus 
were  quite  normal,  but  the  tissue  proper  was  darker  in  color  and 
softer  than  the  normal.  The  cords,  which  were  composed  of  a 
fibrous  and  mucous  coat,  the  latter  being  corrugated,  extended 
from  the  testicles  to  the  body  of  the  uterus,  entering  very  near 
to  where  the  horns  branched  off.  They  were  extremely  small 
near  the  testicle,  not  larger  than  a  small  knitting  needle,  in- 
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creased  in  size  to  their  middle,  and  again  became  smaller  as 
they  approached  the  uterus.  I  think  they  were  pervious 
throughout  their  entire  length,  although  the  channel  represent¬ 
ing  the  vas  deferens  was  so  very  small  that  it  was  difficult  to 
follow  it.  The  vesiculse  seminalae  were  absent. 


MODERN  VETERINARY  PRACTICE. 

By  M.  H.  Reynolds,  M.  D.,  V.  M.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Read  in  the  Section  of  Medical  Education,  Jurisprudence  and  State  Medicine  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Medical  Society,  [une  21,  1899. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  argue  that  young  men  should  study 
veterinary  medicine  in  preference  to  other  professions.  Some 
young  men  are  especially  adapted  for  the  practice  of  law,  others 
for  the  practice  of  human  medicine  and  still  others  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  veterinary  medicine,  and  every  young  man  should  take 
up  the  profession  which  he  conscientiously  believes  to  be  the 
one  in  which  he  can  do  the  greatest  good  for  society  as  a  body, 
and  himself  as  a  unit.  I  beg  leave  to  explain  one  other  point 
in  connection  with  this  paper,  viz.  :  that  I  have  preferred  to  use 
common  terms  whenever  the  technical  term  was  strictly  veteri¬ 
nary  and  would  not  be  well  understood  by  a  majority  of  physi¬ 
cians  in  human  practice. 

Young  men  are  occasionally  deterred  from  the  study  of  vet¬ 
erinary  medicine  by  a  fear  that  they  would  not  be  so  highly 

thought  of  in  the  community  as  if  they  studied  human  medicine 
or  law  or  theology. 

I  became  convinced  years  ago  that  regardless  of  profession 
or  business,  providing  it  is  an  honorable  one,  men  are  usually 
given  about  the  social  rank  and  recognition  that  they  deserve. 
If  a  lawyer  or  physician  is  uncultured  in  speech  and  ungentle- 
manly  in  manner  he  is  ranked  as  a  boor,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  member  of  a  highly  honored  profession.  If  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  is  well  educated  and  a  gentleman  he  is  recognized  as 
such.  I  know  plenty  of  veterinarians  in  this  State  who  are  so 
recognized  and  treated,  and  I  am  personally  acquainted  with 
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veterinarians  all  over  the  United  States  who  are  recognized  as 
scholarly  gentlemen. 

Veterinary  Education. — In  1890  the  two  years’  course  was 
common  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada.  There  were 
but  few  exceptions.  The  change  to  a  three-year  course  was  so 
rapidly  made  during  the  early  nineties  that  within  a  few  years 
there  were  but  two  veterinary  schools  of  any  prominence  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  that  granted  diplomas  at  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  two  years’  course.  I  can  best  illustrate  veterinary 
education  in  America  by  taking  one  of  our  good  schools  and 
discussing  the  course  of  study  and  facilities  of  the  institution. 
The  youngest  veterinary  college  of  any  prominence  in  America 
is  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York.  On  the  faculty  list  of  this  institution  occur 
such  names  as  Pres.  Schurman,  of  the  University  ;  Dr.  James 
Law,  famous  alike  in  America  and  Europe  as  a  practitioner, 
student  and  author ;  Dr.  W.  L.  Williams,  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  members  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association, 
and  well  known  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  ;  and 
Dr.  V.  A.  Moore,  whose  work  as  bacteriologist  in  the  study  of 
hoo-  cholera  has  made  him  famous.  This  institution  is  located 

o 

at  Ithaca  on  the  campus  of  Cornell  University.  The  buildings 
which  belong  exclusively  to  this  institution  are  seven  in  num¬ 
ber.  I  fancy  that  many  of  the  medical  men  attending  this  asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  would  be  surprised  if  they  were  to  visit  the 
amphitheatre  operating  room,  and  note  every  convenience  and 
appurtenance  that  goes  with  modern  surgery  ;  or  the  dissecting 
rooms  and  note  the  precautions  that  have  been  taken  to  secure 
all  the  desirable  features  which  belong  to  a  modern  dissecting 
room  ;  or  the  hospital  and  note  how  perfectly  the  conditions 
meet  the  requirements,  for  instance  in  the  infectious  disease 
ward  ;  or  the  pathological  and  bacteriological  laboratories  and 
note  the  splendid  equipment. 

Candidates  for  admission  into  this  school  must  possess  the 
preliminary  education  represented  by  a  course  requiring  at  least 
forty-eight  regents’  counts  in  a  registered  academy  or  high 
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school,  or  a  preliminary  education  that  will  be  accepted  by  the 
regents  as  fully  equivalent.  The  regents  will  accept  as  equiva¬ 
lent  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  the  academic  department  of 
any  college  or  university  of  recognized  standing.”  There  are 
several  equivalents  which  will  be  accepted  ;  but  they  all  re¬ 
quire  that  the  students  shall  come  to  this  institution  thoroughly 
prepared.  I  think  the  entrance  examinations  would  satisfy  the 
most  fastidious  committee  on  medical  intelligence  and  educa¬ 
tion. 

During  the  first  year  the  students  take  up  inorganic  chemis- 
try,  anatomy,  microscopy  and  histology,  embryology,  compara¬ 
tive  physiology,  breeds  and  breeding,  dissection  and  the  usual 
laboratory  work  ;  second  year :  organic  and  physiological  chem¬ 
istry,  anatomy,  comparative  physiology,  therapeutics,  medicine, 
surgery,  obstetrics,  jurisprudence,  sanitary  science,  bacteriology, ' 
the  usual  clinics,  dissection  and  laboratory  work  ;  third  year  : 
medicine,  clinics  in  medicine  and  surgery,  surgery,  zootechnics, 
toxicology,  sanitary  science,  pathology,  meat  inspection,  research 
work  and  thesis. 

In  addition  to  our  colleges  there  are  other  important  factors 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  modern  veterinary  educa¬ 
tion.  N  early  every  State  in  the  Union  having  within  her  bor¬ 
ders  a  reasonable  number  of  veterinarians,  has  state  and  local 
veterinary  associations  which  meet  regularly  and  discuss  pro¬ 
fessional  matters  just  as  do  similar  associations  of  physicians. 
For  35  years  we  have  had  a  national  association.  Last  year  we 
decided  to  enlarge  and  the  name  was  changed  from  the  United 
States  Veterinary  Medical  Association  to  the  American  Veteri¬ 
nary  Medical  Association.  None  but  graduates  of  colleges  which 

furnish  satisfactory  courses  of  at  least  three  years  are  eligible  to 

membership. 

Our  current  literature  is  abundant. 

But  after  the  young  man  has  finished  the  high  school,  aca¬ 
demic  or  collegiate  course  and  then  this  prescribed  veterinary 
course  and  graduated,  what  does  the  world  offer  him  ?  What 
business  prospects  or  what  opportunities  to  gain  reputation  are 
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there  to  justify  the  time  and  expense  involved?  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  paint  the  prospects  for  a  young  veterinarian  in  un¬ 
true  colors,  for  every  intelligent  veterinarian  and  stockman 
knows  that  veterinary  practice  during  the  past  few  years  of  de¬ 
preciation  in  live  stock  values  has  not  been  extremely  attrac- 

/ 

tive  ;  but  the  stockmen  themselves,  the  business  men  in  our 
great  cities  and  possibly  my  medical  brethren  have  suffered 
something  from  this  same  condition.  There  is  a  veterinarian 
in  Chicago  whose  income  from  actual  practice  is  estimated  at 
from  $40,000  to  $60,000  a  year.  A  private  veterinarian’s  prac¬ 
tice  right  here  in  Minneapolis  during  more  prosperous  years  was 
actually  worth  from  $10,000  to  $13,000  for  years  in  succession. 
Another  practice  in  St.  Paul  netted  nearly  as  much. 

The  present  ratio  is  three  farm  animals  to  each  human  being 
and  less  than  one  veterinarian  for  each  ten  physicians.  The  live 
stock  valuation  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  $2,000,- 
000,000.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  dollars’  worth  of  live 
stock  is  sold  annually  in  Chicago.  I  give  these  figures  to  illus¬ 
trate  possibilities,  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  impression 
that  veterinary  practice  is  a  universal  bonanza,  for  there  are 
plenty  of  practitioners  in  veterinary  as  in  human  medicine  who 
can  scarcely  keep  their  laundry  bills  paid. 

The  Government  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  now  offering 
positions  for  veterinarians  as  meat  and  live  stock  inspectors  at 
the  great  slaughter-houses  and  ports  of  entry  or  shipment.  Bu¬ 
reau  inspectors  must  be  graduates  of  recognized  veterinary  col¬ 
leges.  It  has  been  so  ordered  by  Congress.  The  Government  is 
already  employing  a  large  number  of  trained  veterinarians  in 
these  capacities  and  this  work  has  only  begun.  To  illustrate 
the  development  of  this  field  it  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  increase  of  meat  inspection  alone  was  from  less  than 
4,000,000  animals  in  1892  to  26,500,000  in  1897.  In  1898  there 
were  over  51,000,000  animals  inspected  ante-mortem,  and  over 
30,000,000  animals  inspected  post-mortem. 

In  nearly  every  State  and  territory  there  is  a  position  for  a 
state  or  territorial  veterinarian  or  an  officer  with  equivalent  du- 
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ties,  and  a  number  of  deputies.  Many  of  our  large  cities  have 
city  veterinarians  in  constant  employ.  There  are  places  in  our 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  for  veterinarians 
who  have  a  taste  for  wojk  as  teachers  and  experimenters. 

Veterinary  Sanitation . — Recently  the  bacteriology  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  has  been  cleared  up  by  the  discovery  of  a  microbe 
so  minute  that  our  most  perfect  microscopes  are  unable  to  define 
it  for  the  observer.  Competent  bacteriologists  pronounce  the 
work  in  this  case  as  free  from  flaws  and  there  is  apparently  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  accept  it.  If  the  specific  germ  of  one 
disease  is  too  minute  for  microscopic  study,  there  may  be  many 
others.  There  are  several  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  the 
specific  cause  of  which  has  persistently  eluded  the  bacteriolo¬ 
gists  and  it  is  possible  that  in  this  we  have  an  explanation. 
New  methods  of  bacteriological  work  may  now  solve  these 
hitherto  impossible  problems. 

Texas  Fever. — The  history  of  Texas  fever  presents  another 
triumph.  It  has  been  but  a  few  years  since  the  origin  and  nature 
of  this  disease  was  a  mystery.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  definite 
idea  of  the  seriousness  of  this  disease.  Practically  all  of  the 
cattle  in  the  United  States,  south  of  a  certain  line,  are  either 
affected  by  it  or  have  been  rendered  immune  by  infection  while 
young.  Southern  cattle  could  not  be  shipped  north  for  pastur¬ 
age  or  market  except  during  cold  months.  Northern  cattle 
could  not  be  shipped  south  for  the  purpose  of  improving  south¬ 
ern  stock  without  almost  complete  loss.  Great  business  inter¬ 
ests  were  constantly  disturbed  and  the  loss  to  both  southern 
and  northern  States  was  serious.  We  now  have  the  etiology  of 
this  disease  before  us,  as  an  open  book.  It  has  been  proven 
very  conclusively  that  the  disease  is  transmitted  in  nature  in¬ 
variably  by  inoculation  and  the  inoculation  is  done  only  by  one 
species  of  the  tick  (boophilus  bovis).  Southern  cattle  free  from 
living  ticks  can  therefore  be  shipped  north  without  danger. 
Government  veterinarians  have  been  experimenting  for  some 
time  with  various  dips  for  destroying  the  ticks  so  as  to  remove 
the  last  obstacle  to  the  movement  of  southern  cattle  northward 
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at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Not  only  that,  but  it  is  now  quite 
apparent  that  young’  cattle  may  be  immunized,  and  be  safel\ 
shipped  into  the  Southern  States.  This  means  the  possibility 
of  improving  the  southern  cattle,  and  you  are  doubtless  aware 
of  the  immense  cattle  interests  of  the  South,  particularl)  of 

Texas  and  Southwestern  Louisiana. 

Bovine  Tuberculosis, .—The  problem  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
human  family  and  among  domestic  animals  is  perhaps  the 
largest,  and  it  may  prove  the  most  difficult  problem  which  med¬ 
ical  men  have  ever  been  compelled  to  face.  Dubard’s  discovery 
of  tuberculosis  in  fish  has  been  such  a  revelation  that  it  is  un¬ 
safe  to  even  speculate  concerning  the  limitations  of  this  disease. 
Here  we  have  a  bacillus,  varieties  of  which  can  exist  in  different 
animal  bodies  through  a  range  of  temperature  of  from  50  degrees 
F.  in  carp  to  135  degrees  F.  in  birds.  Are  there  varieties  of  the 
bacillus  of  tuberculosis  which  are  capable  of  altering  from  one 
to  the  other?  Competent  research  work  seems  to  indicate  that 
this  may  be  the  case.  If  this  bacillus  can  gradually  adapt  itself 
so  as  to  thrive  in  a  variety  of  animal  bodies,  whose  normal  tem¬ 
peratures  vary  from  50  degrees  F.  to  130°  or  over,  then  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  as  to  distribution  and  saprophytic  existence  of  this  mi¬ 
croorganism  are  almost  bewildering. 

Sanitarians  in  the  field  of  veterinary  medicine  have  taken 
hold  of  the  problem,  large  as  it  is,  and  considerable  has  already 
been  accomplished.  But  a  few  years  have  passed  since  we  had 
the  first  positive  information  as  to  the  specific  nature  of  the 
disease.  We  now  have  a  diagnostic  test  for  the  presence  of  this 
disease  which  is  as  nearly  infallible  as  any  method  of  diagnosis 
in  the  whole  realm  of  medicine.  It  gives  us  positive  evidence 
as  to  the  presence  of  the  disease,  even  when  the  lesions  are  very 
recent  or  slight  in  extent  5  and  so  far  as  known  the  enois  that 
may  be  charged  to  tuberculin  are  nearly  or  quite  all  in  cases 
that  can  be  diagnosed  on  clinical  evidence  without  the  aid  of 
tuberculin.  Widespread  interest  in  bovine  tuberculosis  has 
been  aroused.  Cattle  breeders  and  dairymen  are  becoming  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disease.  The  views  of 
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breeders,  especially,  have  changed  very  much  during  the  past 
few  years.  When  tuberculin  first  informed  us  that  a  serious 
percentage  of  highly  bred  cattle  was  tuberculous  it  naturally 
aroused  the  opposition  of  breeders  and  owners.  But  as  it  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  evident  that  their  cattle  were  actually  dis¬ 
eased  and  that  tuberculin  was  an  accurate  test  as  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  disease,  the  more  intelligent  breeders  naturally 
came  over,  and  it  is  now  safe  to  say  that  there  are  comparatively 
few  cattle  breeders  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  who  do  not 
believe  that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  seriously  prevalent  and  that 
tuberculin  is  an  accurate  diagnostic.  It  is  becoming  rather 
common  for  breeders  to  purchase  stock  subject  to  test  or  with 
certificate  of  test.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  found  a  herd  of 
pure  bred  stock  with  tuberculous  animals,  and  it  is  possible  with 
the  aid  of  tuberculin  to  free  a  herd  from  this  disease.  In  view 
of  recent  work  that  has  been  done  in  Denmark  and  Germany 
and  by  experimenters  in  this  country,  it  is  very  evident  that  it 
is  not  only  practical  but  possible  to  breed  tuberculosis  out  of  a 
herd.  This  is  based  upon  the  demonstrated  fact  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  healthy  calves  can  be  reared  from  tuber- 
berculous  dams,  providing  the  calves  are  removed  from  the 
mother  soon  after  birth  and  reared  upon  the  milk  of  healthy 
cows  or  upon  the  sterilized  milk  of  the  dams.  It  seems  to  be 
a  fairly  well  demonstrated  fact  that  tuberculous  cows  with  dis¬ 
eased  udders  are  apt  to  give  infectious  milk  and  that  tuber¬ 
culous  cows  with  apparently  sound  udders  may  give  such  milk. 
It  is  now  quite  generally  recognized  that  dairymen  should  not 
be  permitted  to  sell  milk  which  comes  from  untested  cows  for 
any  city  food  supply,  although  comparatively  few  cities  are 
making  the  tuberculin  test  a  condition  for  issuance  of  license. 
Minneapolis  was  the  pioneer  in  this  and  deserves  great  credit. 

St.  Paul  has  recently  adopted  an  ordinance  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  one  in  force  in  Minneapolis,  and  the  work  for  that 
city  will  soon  be  well  under  way. 

Chicago  papers  are  discussing  the  matter.  The  veterinar¬ 
ians  and  physicians  of  that  city  are  planning  a  joint  meeting  in 
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the  near  future  to  consider  it.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  a  dairy  inspection,  which,  will  involve  the  tuberculin  test, 
will  soon  be  in  force  in  the  great  city  of  Chicago.  Other  cities 
will  undoubtedly  follow. 

Permit  me  to  explain  the  stand  that  has  been  taken  concern¬ 
ing  bovine  tuberculosis  in  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health 
work  : 

ist.  That  it  is  not  practical  under  present  conditions  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  an  immediate  tuberculin  test  of  all  cattle  in  the  state. 

2d.  Whenever  undoubted  tuberculosis  appears  in  a  herd  or 
any  animal  that  has  come  from  a  given  herd,  that  herd  must  be 
tested  with  tuberculin. 

3d.  Animals  that  react  to  the  tuberculin  test  may  either  be 
immediately  killed  or  continued  under  quarantine  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  three  months,  at  the  end  of  which  period  they 
must  be  retested.  If  they  react  on  second  test,  they  must  be 
killed  under  inspection  within  one  month  from  date  of  second 
test.  The  State  Board  furnishes  tuberculin  free  of  expense. 
During  the  period  of  quarantine  the  sale  of  milk  or  other  food 
products  from  quarantined  animals  is  forbidden. 

Other  Diseases. — Symptomatic  anthrax,  commonly  called 
black-leg,  can  now  be  prevented  with  almost  absolute  certainty 
by  vaccination,  the  vaccine  costing  only  about  fifteen  cents  per 
head.  Losses  from  this  disease  in  the  past,  even  in  Minnesota, 
have  been  very  serious.  Further  south  and  on  the  range 
country  to  the  west  the  loss  from  this  disease  has  been  very 

heavy. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  anthrax  proper.  Its  bacteriology 
and  general  pathology  are  now  well  understood.  We  have  a 
vaccine  in  quite  common  use  that  is  very  satisfactory  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive. 

Hog  Cholera. — It  is  safe  to  insist  that  during  the  present 
decade  Minnesota  has  lost  over  a  million  dollars  from  hog 
cholera  in  one  year.  Iowa  has  lost  several  millions  per  year  for 
several  years  in  succession.  The  financial  losses  in  Nebraska 
and  other  states  have  been  enormous.  The  Bureau  of  Animal 
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Industry,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Veterinary  Division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  has  now  developed  a  vaccine  which 
has  apparently  shown  80  per  cent,  of  recoveries  in  hogs  vacci¬ 
nated,  as  against  20  per  cent,  for  hogs  not  vaccinated.  It  is 
being  gradually  recognized  that  with  thorough  organization  hog 
cholera  can  be  quarantined  successfully,  providing  the  quaran¬ 
tine  measures  are  instituted  early  in  the  history  of  the  outbreak, 
and  even  when  the  disease  has  spread  over  a  large  territory,  a 
well  organized  effort,  backed  by  a  good  law,  can  accomplish  a 
great  deal  toward  gradual  reduction  and  final  eradication  of  the 
disease.  Now  that  we  apparently  have  a  preventive  vaccine,  the 
problem  of  control  looks  still  easier.  To  illustrate  what  can  be 
accomplished,  I  have  only  to  quote  a  few  facts  and  figures  from 
Minnesota  records  ;  and,  by  the  way,  Minnesota  can  claim  the 
distinction  of  having  been  the  first  state  to  attempt  the  control 
of  this  disease  by  sanitary  measures.  In  1896  this  state  lost 
over  a  million  dollars  in  dead  hogs  alone,  saying  nothing  of 
other  financial  losses  that  necessarily  accompany  the  loss  of  so 
much  live  stock.  In  1897  the  loss,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
estimated,  was  less  than  one-half  a  million.  In  1898  a  similar 
estimate  had  placed  the  loss  at  less  than  one-third  of  a  million, 
approximately  $325,000.  The  reduction  of  territory  invaded 
was  from  354  townships  invaded  in  41  counties  in  1897  to  93 
townships  in  32  counties  in  1898.  This  has  not  been  entirely 
due  to  natural  conditions,  for  our  neighboring  states,  Iowa, 
Nebraska  and  Wisconsin,  report  no  reduction,  and  in  some  cases 
an  increased  annual  loss  during  the  same  period. 

We  have  in  mallein  a  positive  diagnostic  for  glanders,  and 
it  has  revealed  an  unpleasant  fact,  viz.:  that  glanders  is  more 
prevalent  than  we  had  previously  supposed.  The  public  idea 
of  a  dejected  looking  horse  that  is  discharging  profusely  at  both 
nostrils,  with  great  ulcers  on  the  Schneiderian  membrane  and 
farcy  sores  on  the  body  surface,  is  in  some  respects  unfortunate, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  get  people  to  comprehend  that  a  horse  may 
be  fat  and  show  no  marked  symptoms  of  glanders  and  yet  have 
the  disease,  and  be  infectious  to  other  horses. 
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Surgery. — There  are  several  operations  commonly  done  by 
surgeons  in  human  practice  that  we  make  no  attempt  to  perforin. 
Our  patients  rarely,  if  ever,  have  appendicitis,  and  the  removal 
of  this  organ  in  the  horse  or  cow  would  be  a  rather  formidable 
operation,  inasmuch  as  the  equine  appendix  is  about  three  feet 
long,  with  a  capacity  of  seven  and  a  half  gallons.  The  cow  has 
an  appendix  that  measures  about  seven  feet.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  in  general  practice  to  furnish  ideal  conditions  during 
operation,  and  we  cannot  control  our  patients  to  the  same  extent 
after  the  operation. 

Operations  are  usually  performed  as  a  matter  of  business  as 
far  as  the  owner  is  concerned.  Sentiment  does  not  play  so  im¬ 
portant  a  part,  but,  after  all,  we  have  reason  to  be  fairly  well 
pleased  with  the  veterinary  operative  surgery  of  to-day.  An 
accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy  enables  us  to  use  cocaine  as  an 
aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  obscure  lameness.  If  we  anaesthetize  the 
sensory  nerve  supply  to  a  certain  muscle  or  ligament  or  an  en¬ 
tire  articulation,  and  the  horse,  which  previously  went  lame, 
afterwards  goes  sound,  we  have  fairly  satisfactory  proof  as  to  the 
exact  location  of  the  injury.  To  illustrate  :  a  patient  recently 
came  to  the  University  Veterinary  Hospital  with  a  badly 
swollen  ankle  and  a  history  of  injury  while  training  on  the 
track  several  years  ago.  ‘Examination  easily  demonstrated  that 
trouble  at  the  ankle  was  responsible  for  some  of  the  lameness, 
but  upon  further  examination  I  found  an  unusually  bad  case  of 
thrush,  and,  while  considering  the  advisability  of  a  certain 
operation  for  relief,  the  question  arose  as  to  what  part,  if  any,  of 
the  lameness  was  due  to  thrush.  I  cocainized  the  posterior 
digital  nerves  just  below  the  ankle  and  noticed  that  the  horse 
continued  to  go  lame  as  before.  I  then  cocainized  the  plantar 
nerves  just  above  the  ankle,  and  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
minutes  the  horse  was  apparently  free  from  lameness.  I  had 
then  located  the  trouble  causing  lameness.  Veterinary  surgeons 
are  now  doing  quite  a  long  list  of  neurectomies  for  the  relief  of 
lameness  and  the  results  are  very  satisfactory  on  accurately 
diagnosed  and  well  selected  cases.  We  are  cutting  the  median 
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nerve  on  the  upper  third  of  the  radius  for  the  relief  of  lameness 
of  the  back  tendons,  ringbones  and  various  foot  troubles  ; 
cutting  the  plantar  nerves,  one  or  both,  just  above  the  ankle 
for  ringbones,  navicular  disease,  corns,  etc.;  the  digital  nerves 
just  below  the  ankle  chiefly  for  navicular  disease.  We  do 
neurectomies  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  nerves,  for  the 
relief  of  spavin  and  other  forms  of  lameness  in  the  posterior 
limb.  We  divide  the  motor  branch  from  the  eleventh  cranial 
nerve  to  the  sterno-maxillaris  muscle,  and  the  bellies  of  the 
sterno-hyoid  and  omo-hyoid  muscles  to  prevent  a  horse  from 
cribbing  and  cure  the  habit.  The  cunean  branch  of  the  flexor 
metatarsus  tendon  is  frequently  divided  for  the  relief  of  spavin 
lameness.  We  have  a  new  operation,  arytenoideraphy,  which 
is  probably  superior  to  the  old  arytenectomy  for  the  relief 
of  what  is  commonly  termed  roaring.  We  now  drain  the 
gutteral  pouches,  which  in  the  horse  are  large  expansions  of 
the  Kustachian  tube,  either  by  operating  through  the  pharynx 
from  within  or  by  introducing  a  catheter  through  the  nostril 
instead  of  the  old  hyovertebrotomy.  Laparotomies  are  fairly 
common;  for  instance,  in  cryptorchid  castration,  ovariotomies,  re¬ 
moval  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  volvuli. 

Until  recently,  parturient  apoplexy,  commonly  known  as 
milk  fever,  was  one  of  those  diseases  which  every  veterinarian 
was  anxious  to  avoid.  A  call  to  attend  a  case  of  parturient 
apoplexy  was  very  much  like  a  call  to  attend  a  funeral.  We 
now  have  a  treatment  that  is  apparently  specific,  based  upon  the 
theory  that  the  whole  train  of  peculiar  symptoms  is  brought 
about  by  absorption  of  toxic  matters  from  the  interior  of  the 
mammary  glands.  This  treatment  consists  essentially  in  the 
injection  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  iodide  into  the 
milk  ducts.  Care  is  taken  to  do  the  operation  with  as  thorough 
surgical  cleanliness  as  possible. 

We  can  now  administer  a  cathartic  and  thoroughly  evacuate 
the  alimentary  canal  in  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes  by  the 
hypodermic  or  intratracheal  use  of  eserine  sulphate,  either  alone 
or  in  combination  with  atropia  or  strychnine. 
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I  have  discussed  veterinary  education,  veterinary  sanitation, 
a  few  operations  from  the  domain  of  surgery,  and  a  few  points  in 
disease  and  treatment  work,  to  illustrate  something  of  what  the 
modern  veterinarian  is  doing.  If  the  gentlemen  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  have  gained  new  ideas  concerning  veterinary  practice,  or  a 
broader  interest  in  the  great  field  of  comparative  medicine,  I  am 
content. 


(. Reprinted  from  the  “  Reveille Louisiana  State  University. ) 

INTRA-OCULAR  FILARIASIS. 

By  Dr.  W.  H.  Daerympee,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Although  titles  such  as  the  above  are  not  of  weekly  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  columns  of  The  Reveille ,  readers  need  not  be  at  all 
disconcerted,  as  this  one  simply  refers  to  a  thread-like  worm  or 
parasite  in  the  interior  of  the  eye.  It  might  be  in  man,  or  a 
steer,  or  even  an  ass,  but  in  the  present  instance  it  was  only  in 
a  horse.  All  this  explanation  would,  probably,  have  been  un¬ 
called  for,  had  we  stated,  in  plain  everyday  language,  and  with¬ 
out  all  these  scientific  terms,  that  the  condition  we  desired  to 
describe  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  worm  in  the  eye ;  or 
snake,  if  you  prefer  looking  at  it  through  a  magnifying  glass. 
Or,  in  other  words,  if  you  would  rather  have  it  exaggerated  just 
a  little  bit.  But,  as  ours  is  an  institution  of  learning,  where 
scientific  terms  are  in  daily  use,  and  where  we  are  supposed  to 
become  familiar  with,  and  know  the  meaning  of,  scientific 
phraseology,  it  would  be  too  common-place  to  use  the  expres¬ 
sion  :  worm  in  the  eye,  when  we  had  recourse  to  such  a  eupho¬ 
nic  and  expressive  appellation,  as  intra-ocular  filariasis.  Be¬ 
sides,  we  must  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  want  to  keep  all  our 
scientific  learning  within  the  confines  of  the  college  campus. 
We  must  share  the  benefits  of  our  information  with  our  readers, 
so  that,  should  any  one  of  them,  come  across  a  worm  in  the  eye 
of  any  animal,  possessed  of  visual  organs,  including  the  genus 
homo,  he  may,  if  he  likes,  be  so  mediocre  as  to  give  it  its  com¬ 
mon  everyday  name,  but  if  he  wishes  to  appear  quite  an  fait  in 
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the  use  of  technical  terms,  as  to  the  meaning  of  which  he  may 
be  altogether  “  at  sea,”  which  is  of  daily  occurrence,  we  would 
certainly  recommend  the  more  classic  expression.  As  we  have 
already  stated,  the  patient,  tendering  hospitality  to  this  rather 
irritating  guest,  was  a  horse.  Possibly  that  was  a  misfortune, 
for  the  horse.  Had  he  been  a  man,  he  would,  of  course,  at 
once  have  sought  a  specialist,  an  oculist,  who  would,  after  suc¬ 
cessfully  extracting  the  nematode,  have  presented  a  bill  much 
longer,  no  doubt,  than  the  parasite,  and  the  operation  have 
been  considered  something  wonderful.  Probably  heralded  all 
over  the  country  as  a  most  wonderful  feat  in  ocular  surgery. 
“  Just  to  think  of  it,  a  living  worm  taken  from  the  eye  of  a 
man,  and  yet  the  patient  expected  to  live.”  Now  it  is  different 
with  the  veterinarian.  He  rarely  or  never  gets  the  credit  for  a 
delicate  operation  on  the  lower  animal  that  the  human  surgeon 
does  for  similar  work,  although  just  as  deftly  performed.  And 
why  ?  Because  the  one  is  dealing  with  human  life ;  the  other, 
with  that  of  one  of  the  lower  species,  which  is  too  often  viewed, 
only,  in  the  light  of  dollars  and  cents.  The  difference  lies, 
then,  not  so  much  in  the  quality  of  the  work  as  in  the  patient. 
A  man  may  have  one  of  his  limbs  amputated,  and  if  it  saves  his 
life,  the  operation  is  a  success.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
animals.  Any  operation,  be  it  ever  so  skilfully  performed,  if  it 
renders  the  patient  unfit  for  work,  it  is  a  failure.  We  made  the 
statement,  that  if  this  horse  had  been  a  man,  he  would  have 
sought  a  specialist.  Now  the  veterinarian  has  not,  as  a  rule, 
the  opportunity  for  specializing.  The  public  expect  him  to  be 
familiar  with  all  branches  of  comparative  medicine  and  surgery, 
so  that  if  he  can  be  called  a  specialist  at  all,  he  is  an  all-round 
specialist.  He  is  forced  to  keep  abreast  of  his  professional  work 
so  that  he  can  fill  the  office  of  the  oculist,  the  aurist,  the  rhino- 
logist,  the  dentist,  the  dermatologist,  the  gynecologist,  the 
helminthologist,  and  all  the  other  specialists  in  surgery  and 
medicine.  In  operating  for  intra-ocular  filariasis,  he  would 
then,  of  course,  be  doing  the  work  of  the  oculist. 

The  patient  brought  to  the  veterinary  department  of  the 
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university,  February  4,  was  a  little  bay  horse,  about  14  or  1414 
hands  high,  and  with  a  decided  leaning  to  the  side  of  the  type, 
u  scrub.”  The  small  worm  or  parasite  could  be  distinctly  seen 
with  the  naked  eye,  our  eye,  swimming  actively  about  in  the 
aqueous  humor  which  occupies  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye, 
just  behind  the  cornea.  The  length  of  the  filaria  was  about  50 
millimeters,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  inches. 

Before  operating,  all  the  instruments  that  were  to  be  brought 
into  use  were  rendered  sterile  by  immersion  in  a  3  per  cent, 
aqueous  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  The  front  portion  of  the 
eye,  the  cornea,  was  ansesthized  by  the  use  of  a  4  per  cent,  solu¬ 
tion  of  cocaine.  After  all  sensation  was  lost,  the  cornea  was 
then  opened  with  a  delicate  lancet,  the  incision  being  made  to 
one  side  of  the  line  of  vision,  and  the  watery  humor  allowed  to 
escape.  It  was  hoped  that  the  parasite  would  be  forced  out  of 
his  temporary  habitat  by  the  flow  of  the  humor,  but  instead,  he 
wriggled  to  the  opposite  corner  of  the  eye  and  became  stranded 
from  want  of  water  to  disport  in,  and  by  collapse  of  the  cornea, 
‘so  that  our  first  incision  was  of  very  little  use  to  us.  Partly  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  cocaine,  perhaps,  and  also  to  the  collapse 
of  the  cornea,  the  worm  became  almost  stationary,  and  a  second 
incision  was  then  made  through  the  cornea,  right  down  on  to 
him,  and  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  delicate  pair  of  forceps  we  were 
enabled  to  get  hold  of  and  extract  successfully. 

The  horse  belonged  to  a  negro  who  took  him  home  to  the 
country,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles.  He  was  given  a  pre¬ 
scription  for  a  mild  antiseptic  and  astringent  collyrium  (eye¬ 
wash),  with  directions  for  use.  If  carefully  treated,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  operation  on  the  eye  should  not  result  favora¬ 
bly,  as  the  fluid  will  be  again  secreted,  and  the  organ  resume 
its  normal  condition.  If  neglected,  opacity  will  most  likely 
take  place  and  blindness  ensue.  As  the  owner  has  not  as  yet 
returned  to  report  progress,  we  are  unable  to  give  the  positive 
result,  which  we  hope,  however,  may  be  satisfactory.  Referring 
to  the  parasite,  the  “  filaria  papillosa,”  it  may  be  said  to  be 
somewhat  rare  in  the  United  States,  that  is,  it  is  by  no  means 
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common.  So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  not  known  to  exist  in  Great 
Britain  at  all,  but  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  India.  We  were 
invited  by  an  officer  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  send  the  parasite  to  add  to  the  National 
collection  there,  but  as  we  had  one  of  our  own,  we  decided  to 
add  one  more  to  the  number  of  specimens,  in  the  form  of  the 
filaria  papillosa,  the  fellow  responsible  for  the  condition  known 
as  intra-ocular  filariasis. 

We  cannot  close  without  expressing  our  thanks  for  the  val¬ 
uable  assistance  afforded  by  the  members  of  the  senior  class  in 
veterinary  science,  and  also  and  especially  for  the  practical  help 
given  by  assistant-surgeons  (?)  Professors  Dodson,  Himes,  and 
Burnette,  and  Hospital-Surgeon  Chaney,  who  held  vigorously 
on  to  the  ropes  until  the  completion  of  the  operation. 
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“  Careful  observation  makes  a  skillful  practitioner,  hit  his  skill  dies  with  him.  By 
recording  his  observations ,  he  adds  to  the  knowledge  of  his  profession ,  and  assists  by  his 
facts  in  building  up  the  solid  edifice  of  pathological  science.'’'1 


ACTINOMYCOSIS  IN  THE  HORSE. 

By  CopEMAN  Nockoeds,  V.  S.,  M.  D.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  following  may  be  of  interest  to  some  members  of  our 
profession.  I  was  called  some  time  since  by  a  brother  practi¬ 
tioner  to  dispose  of  what  he  regarded  as  a  peculiar  case. 

Subject: — A  bay  gelding,  aged,  somewhat  emaciated,  pulse 
135  and  irregular;  temperature  104.50  F-  5  respiration  34,  irreg¬ 
ular  and  labored. 

History  developed  nothing,  only  that  the  owner  had  just 
traded  for  the  animal.  The  sheath  was  swollen,  hard  and 
rugged  ;  the  scrotum  was  tense  and  looked  and  felt  as  if  there 
was  a  hard  irregular  mass  bearing  down  upon  it.  There  was  a 
discharge  of  a  muco-purulent  character  running  from  the 
sheath,  also  from  several  openings  in  the  sheath  and  scrotum. 

Upon  examining  further,  the  deep  and  superficial  inguinal 
lymphatics  were  very  much  enlarged  and  painful  upon  pres¬ 
sure.  The  horse  being  aged  and  almost  worthless,  the  owner 
was  advised  to  have  it  destroyed,  but  he  wanted  to  have  an 
operation  performed,  even  though  the  horse  died  while  down. 
After  casting  and  securing  the  animal  in  a  convenient  position 
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an  incision  was  made  in  the  anterior  region  of  the  scrotum,  and 
after  dissecting  a  portion  of  the  growth  out  it  was  found  that 
removal  was  impossible  without  removing  the  sheath  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  penis,  which  had  become  diseased  and  adherent  to 
the  mass.  There  were  several  large  pockets  of  pus  in  the  tumor, 
and  after  removing  a  portion  of  the  neoformation,  weighing  7  y2 
lbs.,  the  opening  was  dressed  and  packed,  and,  because  of  the 
excessive  haemorrhage,  the  enlarged  glands  were  not  removed 
at  that  time.  Three  days  after  the  operation  the  owner  de¬ 
stroyed  the  horse,  although  everything  seemed  to  be  progressing 
favorably  towards  recovery.  .Upon  making  a  post-mortem,  the 
gentleman  who  had  the  case  informed  me  that  not  only  were 
the  superficial  and  deep  inguinal  glands  involved,  but  a  great 
many  of  the  abdominal  lymphatics  were  enlarged  and  contained 
pus.  The  whole  length  of  the  penis,  the  prostate  gland,  and  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  were  involved.  Upon  examining  some  pus 
and  sections  from  the  growths,  I  found  numbers  of  the  ray  fungi 
actinoinyces.  It  is  evident  that  the  animal  must  have  been 
inoculated  by  the  parasite  during  or  following  castration,  and 
the  adjacent  tissues  became  infected  by  metastasis. 


AMPUTATION  OF  THE  PENIS. 

By  J.  A.  McCrank,  D.  V.  S.,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

While  on  a  professional  call  to  a  neighboring  village  during 
November,  1898,  I  was  invited  to  visit  a  gentleman’s  barn  to 
see  a  horse — a  beautiful  black  gelding,  seven  years  old,  16  hands 
high,  sound  and  a  stylish  driver,  but  he  was  affected  with 
chronic  paraphyrnosis.  No  history,  as  he  was  taken  in  a  trade. 
The  penis  protruded  some  eight  inches  and  had  an  uneven  cir¬ 
cumference  of  about  fourteen  inches.  The  owner  wished  very 
much  to  have  it  removed  or  cured,  and  wished  me  to  undertake 
the  work. 

I  am  very  careful  of  the  small  amount  of  reputation  I  have, 
so  I  shivered  at  the  idea,  never  having  undertaken  such  work 
before.  I  told  the  owner  so,  and  advised  him  to  trade  once 
more,  as  I  could  not  predict  the  outcome  of  such  an  operation. 
I  said  that  the  operation  of  removal  was  frequently  performed 
with  good  results,  but  I  did  not  care  to  try  it  on  such  a  beast. 
In  fact,  I  refused,  and  left  the  town  for  home.  After  two  weeks 
he  wrote  me  that  he  knew  I  could  do  the  job,  and  that  he  was 
advised  to  turn  the  animal  over  to  my  care  and  to  take  all  risks. 
I  was  now  very  mnch  pleased  at  the  confidence  he  had  in  me 
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and  replied  to  bring  on  the  horse  and  leave  him  with  me. 

The  method  of  operation  was  the  same  as  given  in  u  Wil¬ 
liams’s  Surgery.”  The  tourniquet  applied,  antiseptics,  the 
catheter  inserted,  the  muscular  part  of  the  penis  dissected  away 
to  leave  about  an  inch  of  urethra  projecting.  The  arteries  were 
now  secured  with  catgut  ligatures  ;  the  urethra  was  next  split 
into  four  strips,  each  one  carefully  sewed  back  to  the  skin  and 
muscles  of  the  penis.  Next  a  liberal  use  of  antiseptics.  The 
animal  was  now  allowed  to  rise  ;  the  sheath  and  surroundings 
were  daily  irrigated  with  antiseptics,  and  a  soft  diet  was  given. 

The  animal  never  evinced  the  least  uneasiness  nor  stiffness. 
There  was  more  or  less  haemorrhage  at  times  for  three  days.  He 
never  missed  a  feed  and  went  to  work  in  the  team  in  two  weeks’ 
time  and  worked  every  day  since.  Since  then  I  have  operated 
on  two  such  cases  with  similar  results.  I  have  my  reputation 
yet,  and  have  added  fresh  laurels  in  these  cases. 

This  report  is  for  my  young  and  timid  brother  practitioners, 
who,  like  me,  are  preserving  the  reputations  they  have.  I  say 
a  Go  ahead  ;  fear  not,  as  long  as  you  are  cleanly  in  your  work, 
and  so  long  as  your  sound  sense  stands  by  you.” 


EXTRACTS  FROM  EXCHANGES. 
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An  Unusual  Injury  with  Peculiar  Sequels  [By  E.  P. 
Flower ,  Student  U.  S.  Col.  Vet.  Siirgd\. — The  facts  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  case  are  taken  from  the  July  Journ.  of  Comp. 
Med.  :  About  February  i  a  bay  mare  was  brought  to  the  college 
hospital  with  marked  dyspnoea,  caused  by  hard,  fibrous-feeling 
enlargement  midway  of  neck,  seeming  to  have  originated  behind 
the  trachea,  pressing  it  from  its  normal  position  to  the  left. 
Owner  said  mare  had  been  kicked  while  at  pasture  ;  shortly 
afterward  slight  enlargement  was  noticed,  which  gradually  in¬ 
creased  in  size.  After  examination  diagnosis  of  fracture  of 
tracheal  rings  with  secondary  fibroma  was  made.  Animal  being 
spirited,  resisted  manipulation,  and  excitement  caused  increased 
dyspnoea.  After  fifteen  minutes  in  stall,  distress  was  alleviated. 
Tracheotomy  was  then  done  just  below  enlargement,  when,  to 
surprise  of  surgeon,  a  double  polypus  was  found  filling  almost 
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the  entire  tracheal  cavity — one  suspended  from  membrane  above, 
becoming  constricted  as  it  neared  middle  of  trachea,  the  other 
starting  from  inferior  portion  of  this  constriction  by  a  slender 
pedicle,  flat  in  shape  and  swung  like  a  pendulum,  oscillating 
with  each  inspiration  and  expiration,  thus  being  cause  of  the 
difficult  breathing  when  excited.  Ecraseur  was  passed  around 
growth  at  its  superior  portion,  just  at  its  junction  with  mem¬ 
brane  of  trachea,  and  growth  extracted.  The  fingers  were  then 
inserted,  and  worked  around  to  outside  of  trachea,  coming  in 
contact  with  foreign  substance  imbedded  in  muscular  paren¬ 
chyma,  the  projection  which  had  backed  up  against  the  trachea, 
causing  its  deviated  position,  producing  intense  inflammation, 
cause  of  polypi.  After  enlarging  incision  to  permit  introduction 
of  heavy  forceps,  object  was  with  difficulty  removed,  which 
proved  to  be  a  piece  of  chestnut  rail,  one  inch  in  diameter  and 
five  inches  in  length,  frayed  and  sharp  at  point,  well  preserved. 
Four  times  the  forceps  brought  forth  pieces  of  wood,  ranging 
from  one-half  to  three  inches  in  length.  They  were  encysted  in 
a  degenerated  capsule  of  a  caseous  nature,  probably  organized 
inflammatory  exudate.  The  author  considers  the  most  remark¬ 
able  point  in  the  case  the  fact  that  the  morbid  alterations 
were  comparatively  small,  as  entrance  had  been  effected  with 
violence,  attended  with  laceration  at  point  of  entrance,  and 
at  no  time  had  there  been  any  suppuration.  Owner  finally  re¬ 
membered  that  in  May,  1898,  she  had  forcibly  collided  with 
fence,  producing  small  wound  at  side  of  neck,  which  thoroughly 
healed  in  few  days.  In  a  few  days  mare  was  taken  home,  and 
was  doing  well  when  last  heard  from. 

Eversion  of  Uterus  in  Mare  [By  D.  D.  Lee ,  M.  D .  U, 
Boston ,  Moss.[\. — A  saddle  mare  came  out  of  the  arena  at  5.30 
and  immediately  the  water-bag  showed,  and  a  ten-months-old 
dead  colt  was  expelled.  I11  two  hours  the  mare  became  uneasy, 
and  at  11  o’clock,  being  quiet,  a  soothing  potion  was  given  and 
the  mare  left  for  the  night.  At  3.30  A.  m.  the  uterus  and  part 
of  the  horns  were  everted,  the  patient  became  frantic  and  bled 
profusely.  The  author  being  sent  for,  used  side  lines  and  re¬ 
turned  the  uterus.  The  rubber  bag  and  bulb  of  a  thermo-cau¬ 
tery  were  placed  in  the  womb,  after  tying  the  tube,  and  the  bag 
was  blown  up.  She  remained  quiet  until  the  next  evening, 
when  she  began  straining  very  badly,  and  tracheotomy  was 
performed.  This  at  once  stopped  the  straining,  and  the  bag 
was  removed  from  the  uterus.  To  prevent  her  from  lying  down 
slings  were  placed  in  position.  Tube  was  removed  in  three 
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days,  and  the  slings  in  five  days.  In  ten  days  she  was  well. 
Six  weeks  prior  to  this  accident  the  mare  passed  an  examina¬ 
tion  for  soundness. — ( Joiirn .  Comp.  Med.) 

ENGLISH  REVIEW. 


Median  Neurotomy  [By  IV.  B.  Nelder]. — This  opera¬ 
tion  is  making  its  way  in  the  domain  of  veterinary  surgery,  and 
continues  to  give  the  same  satisfactory  results  in  relieving  lame¬ 
ness  due  to  diseased  conditions  of  ligamentous  and  tendinous 
structures,  and  to  bony  deposits  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  an¬ 
terior  extremity.  In  his  article  the  author  records  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  six  cases  where  excellent  results  were  obtained.  Lame¬ 
ness  due  to  splints,  chronic  thickening  of  the  suspensory  liga¬ 
ment,  of  the  perforans  and  perforatus  tendons,  of  ringbones  and 
sidebones,  and  also  navicular  disease,  were  relieved  and  the 
animals  returned  to  work,  which  they  have  performed  evei 
since  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  owners.  The  lameness  had  ex¬ 
isted  previous  to  the  operation  for  from  three  to  six  months  and 
in  two  of  the  cases  for  twelve  months.  The  cases  were  recorded 
in  the  Journal  of  Comparative  Pathology.  Mr.  J.  Webb,  in  the 
Record ,  reports  the  case  of  an  aged  mare  which  had  been  lame  - 
for  several  years,  due  to  ringbone,  chronic  sprain  of  the  back 
tendons,  and  an  enlarged  knee.  In  all  three  cases  the  lameness 
subsided  immediately.  In  one  it  returned  after  three  months, 
but  was  relieved  by  blistering,  which  permitted  the  animal  to 
work  for  six  months,  when  it  was  disposed  of. 

Pulmonary  Filariasis  in  a  Mule  [By  H.  B.  Elliot ,  M. 
R.  C.  V.  N.] . — It  is  unfortunate  that  a  minute  post-mortem  ex¬ 
amination  could  not  have  been  made  in  this  interesting  case  ; 
but  imperfect  as  this  was,  the  history  and  the  manifestations 
presented,  were  certainly  very  uncommon.  This  mule,  aged 
seven  years,  was  laid  up  on  account  of  lameness  in  the  rear  hind 
leg  ;  she  had  been  more  or  less  tender  in  that  extremity  on  several 
occasions.  From  general  examination  a  diagnosis  of  hip  lame¬ 
ness  was  made,  and,  the  animal  improving,  she  was  returned  to 
work.  For  several  months  the  mule  was  able  to  perform  her 
duties,  although  never  entirely  free  from  lameness ;  she  was 
considered  u  a  good  working  mule.”  One  day  she  re-entered  the 
hospital  for  a  swelling  extending  from  the  point  of  the  near 
elbow  to  the  adjacent  thoracic  region,  attended  with  consider¬ 
able  lameness  of  the  near  leg.  This  subsided  under  anodyne 
treatment.  Some  two  weeks  later  she  was  found  down  in  her 
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stall  in  great  pain  ;  she  was  raised,  but  was  unable  to  stand. 
She  kept  constantly  lying  down,  and  was  soon  full  of  bed  sores. 
General  symptoms  manifested  themselves :  pulse  frequent, 
full  and  soft  ;  temperature  102 °  ;  excretion  natural ;  ravenous 
desire  for  food,  but  small  amount  ingested  ;  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  injected.  Lying  down  in  a  semi-paralytic  condition,  the 
mule  dashed  itself  from  side  to  side,  and  during  some  of  this 
struggling  fractured  several  ribs,  which  were  not  diagnosed  un¬ 
til  after  death.  The  animal  was  finally  destroyed,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  peculiar  circumstances  the  post-mortem  was  not  as 
minute  as  it  should  have  been.  The  following  condition  was 
found  :  Quite  a  thick  coat  of  fat  through  the  abdominal  muscles, 
under  the  peritoneum,  and  around  the  viscera.  Heart,  liver, 
spleen,  kidneys,  stomach,  intestines,  spinal  cord,  etc.,  were  ap¬ 
parently  normal.  A  few  worms  in  the  stomach  and  rectum. 
The  ribs  of  the  off  side,  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth,  and  the 
seventh  and  eighth  ribs  of  the  near  side,  were  fractured.  The 
lungs  showed  a  marbled  appearance  of  inflammatory  lesion.  On 
section  a  worm  made  its  exit  through  one  of  the  arterial  vessels. 
A  closer  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  the  arteries  swarmed 
with  these  worms.  They  were  filaria.— (  Veterinary  Record .) 

A  Case  of  Actinomycosis  in  the  Cow  [By  James  Mc- 
Phail ,  M.  R.  C.  V.  A.]. — This  case  presents  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  showing  the  importance  of  the  use  of  the  microscope 
in  bringing  out  a  correct  diagnosis.  A  cow  being  examined  by 
an  inspector  was  found  to  have  in  the  hind  quarter  of  the  off 
side  of  the  udder  a  few  hard  lumps.  After  a  fortnight  these 
were  much  larger,  fused  together,  but  still  confined  to  that 
quarter  of  the  udder.  Examination  of  the  milk  gave  negative 
results.  In  six  weeks  the  lumps  were  still  larger,  and  the  other 
side  of  the  udder  had  become  invaded.  The  cow  was  ultimately 
destroyed.  At  the  post-mortem  the  hard  masses  of  the  udder 
were  examined  with  the  microscope,  and  exhibited  the  ray  fun¬ 
gus  of  actinomycosis.  When  the  lungs  were  removed  and  ex¬ 
amined  small  nodules  were  found  in  them  ;  these  at  first  sight 
much  resembled  tuberculous  deposits,  but  on  being  examined 
the  ray  fungus  was  again  found,  and  the  idea  of  tuberculosis 
discarded. — (  Veterinary  Journal.') 

Tuberculosis  in  Cats  [By  /.  Pemberthy ,  F  R.  C.  V.  A.].— 
In  a  recent  issue  the  Veterinary  Record  publishes  some  inter¬ 
esting  remarks  on  this  subject  from  the  author,  tending  to  de¬ 
monstrate  that  cats  may  be  a  source  of  danger  to  man  as  far  as 
tuberculosis  is  concerned.  Although  in  practice  for  many 
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years,  Mr.  P.  has  not  been  called  upon  to  make  many  post¬ 
mortems  upon  cats ;  but  lately  he  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
follow  three  animals,  and  each  one  proved  tuberculous.  The 
lungs  were  found  on  post-mortem  to  be  extensively  consoli¬ 
dated,  with  almost  the  whole  of  the  pulmonary  tissues  affected. 
The  bronchial  glands  were  more  or  less  enlarged.  In  one  of  the 
animals  tubercles  were  found  on  the  abdominal  viscera,  the 
tubercle  bacillus  being  present.  Of  course,  these  three  cases 
may  not  be  of  positive  value  as  a  certain  source  of  danger  ;  yet 
they  seem  to  prove  that  feline  tuberculosis  may  be  more  com¬ 
mon  than  is  usually  suspected.  It  is  certain  that  more  clinical 
observations  and  post-mortem  examinations  ought  to  be  recorded 
and  their  history  added  to  that  already  so  rich  of  tuberculosis. 
— ( Veter  in  a  ry  Record. ) 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Heart  in  a  Cow  [By  Prof.  Stock- 
man]. — The  organ  weighed  42^  pounds.  The  pericardium 
showed  only  a  few  recent  tuberculous  lesions ;  the  epicardium, 
slightly  altered,  had  its  surface  greatly  raised  by  numerous 
tuberculous  centres  situated  underneath  in  the  walls  of  the 
heart.  On  section  the  organ  was  a  mass  of  caseous  matter,  with 
many  calcareous  deposits.  The  inter  muscular  fibrous  tissue 
was  increased.  Immediately  around  the  cavities  there  was  a 
narrow  band  of  apparently  sound  muscular  tissue.  The  cavities 
were,  of  course,  much  reduced  in  size.  The  valves  were  nor¬ 
mal  ;  the  suprasternal  lymphatic  glands  at  the  point  of  the 
pericardium,  and  the  cardiac  glands,  offered  an  advanced  caseous 
condition.  The  lungs  contained  no  tuberculous  lesions.  The 
author  believes  in  an  infection  through  the  lymphatic  channels. 
— ( The  Veterinarian .) 

Extensive  Disease  of  the  Spleen  in  a  Horse  [By  C. 
Dayus ,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.]. — A  sixteen-year-old  hunter  was  losing 
condition,  and  received  a  mild  dose  of  physic,  with  a  little  tonic 
medicine.  Although  his  appetite  remained  fair,  he  kept  gradu¬ 
ally  growing  worse.  After  some  time,  suspecting  some  organic 
affection,  in  his  attempts  to  make  a  diagnosis,  careful  examina¬ 
tion  by  the  rectum  revealed  the  presence  in  the  left  hypochon¬ 
driac  region  of  a  hard  substance,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a 
mesenteric  tumor,  although  the  animal  never  manifested  colicy 
pains.  There  was  considerable  tenderness  over  the  spot  on  ex¬ 
ternal  pressure  being  applied,  and  the  animal  moved  very  stiffly 
on  that  side.  The  horse  was  destroyed,  and  at  the  post-mortem 
it  was  found  that  “  the  tumor  was  a  greatly  enlarged  and  exten¬ 
sively  diseased  spleen,  which  weighed  exactly  twenty  pounds.” 
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The  other  organs  were  healthy.  Examination  of  the  tumor 
revealed  it  to  be  tubercular  in  nature. — ( Veterinary  Record .) 
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By  Prof.  Olof  Schwarzkopf,  Hushing,  N.  Y. 


Lactic  Acid  in  the  Treatment  of  Melanotic  Tumors. 
— Vogel  reports  the  successful  application  of  lactic  acid  in  the 
removal  of  melanotic  tumors  in  horses.  In  several  cases  he  in¬ 
jected  a  solution  of  i  :  4  water  around  the  basis  of  the  tumor, 
using  as  many  injections  as  the  size  and  circumference  of  the 
tumor  necessitates.  This  treatment  results  in  an  artificial  di¬ 
gestion  of  the  diseased  tissue,  gradually  loosening  the  tumor 
from  its  surroundings.  After  a  few  days  it  becomes  possible  to 
enucleate  the  tumor  with  an  elastic  ligature  or  the  ecraseur. 
The  remaining  wound  surface  is  not  of  a  malignant  character 
as  was  expected,  but  rather  shows  a  tendency  to  rapid  repair 
under  influence  of  antiseptic  treatment. 

Foreign  Body  in  the  Stomach  of  a  Horse — Eberbach 
reports  an  interesting  post-mortem  examination  of  a  horse,  which 
had  been  ailing  ten  days  previous  to  death  and  had  been  treated 
for  gastritis.  On  opening  the  abdomen  the  peritoneum  appeared 
as  reddish-green,  and  a  quantity  of  bloodish  fluid  was  emptied. 
After  removal  of  the  intestines  and  exposure  of  the  stomach,  a 
tumor  of  the  size  of  a  man’s  fist  was  found  adhering  to  the  larg-e 
curvature  of  the  stomach.  The  tumor  was  flat,  of  a  tough  struc¬ 
ture,  and  microscopically  made  up  of  connective  tissue  with 
plenty  of  interstices.  It  was  lengthways  perforated  by  a  needle, 
the  point  of  which  had  penetrated  the  tumor.  The  stomach  it¬ 
self  was  partially  filled  with  ingesta,  and  on  the  corresponding 
place  of  the  tumor  the  mucosa  was  dark  red  and  considerably 
swollen,  the  ear  of  the  needle  being  exposed.  The  needle  was 
21  cm.  long  and  of  the  kind  used  for  fastening  tobacco-leafs 
grown  in  that  country.  As  the  horse  is  a  careful  feeder  and 
possesses  such  a  skill  in  expelling  even  very  small  obnoxious 
objects  from  the  mouth,  this  case  is  one  of  the  few  literally 
known.  B.  thinks  that  the  needle,  being  taken  up  with  the  hay, 
stuck  with  its  point  in  the  tongue,  and  the  horse  being  unable 
to  expel  it,  was  almost  compelled  to  swallow  it. — ( B .  T.  Woch- 
enschriftd) 
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Pathologie  Interne  des  Animaux  Domestiques  ( Internal  Pathology  of  the  Domes¬ 
tic  Animals).  Vols.  VII  and  VIII.  By  Prof.  C.  Cadeac.  Published  by  J.  B. 

Bailliere  et  Fils,  Paris. 

It  is  with  great  regularity  that  Prof.  Cadeac  continues  the 
publication  of  his  Veterinary  Encyclopaedia.  But  a  few  months 
ago  Vol.  VI  was  issued,  and  now,  within  a  few  weeks  of  each 
other,  Vols.  VII  and  VIII  are  offered  to  the  veterinary  world. 

Volume  VII  is  divided  into  three  parts  : 

The  first  part  contains  the  continuation  and  the  end  of  the 
diseases  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  and  in  two  distinct  chapters 
the  reader  is  made  familiar  with  purulent  nephritis,  renal  ab¬ 
scesses,  amyloid  and  fatty  degenerations,  traumatism  of  the  kid¬ 
ney,  polycystic  kidney,  calculi,  tumors,  parasites,  pyelitis,  pyelo¬ 
nephritis,  and  cystitis. 

The  second  part  treats  of  diseases  of  the  skin.  In  twenty-five 
chapters  we  notice  alopecia,  hypertrophy  of  the  hairs,  urticaria, 
erythema,  dermitis,  acnea,  vaccina,  horse  and  cow  pox,  pityria¬ 
sis,  impetigo,  psoriasis,  mange,  acariasis,  eczema,  etc. 

The  third  part  is  devoted  to  parasitic  diseases  of  muscles, 
psorospermosis,  measles,  trichinosis. 

Such  are  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  seventh  volume.  The 
descriptions  are  clear,  and  it  is  filled  with  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions. 

Volume  VIII  completes  the  subject  of  internal  pathology  of 
the  Encyclopoedia.  It  is  divided  into  ten  chapters.  In  the 
first,  the  various  forms  of  meningitis  are  treated.  In  the  second, 
diseases  of  the  cerebrum,  viz.  :  Cerebral  ansemia,  congestion, 
haemorrhage,  softening,  insolation,  ependymitis,  encephalitis, 
tumors.  In  the  third,  affections  of  the  cerebellum,  viz.  :  Haem¬ 
orrhage  and  softening,  abscesses,  tumors.  In  the  fourth,  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  pons.  In  the  fifth,  of  the  cerebral  peduncles.  In 
.the  sixth,  of  the  bulb.  From  all  these  affections  of  the 
encephalic  mass  we  pass  to  those  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the 
seventh,  spinal  meningitis.  In  the  eighth,  affections  of  the  cord 
substance — myelitis,  chorea,  etc.  In  the  ninth  we  find  epilepsy 
and  the  disease  of  Basedow.  In  the  tenth  chapter,  under  the 
head  of  poisoning,  the  subjects  of  lathyrismus  and  saturnism 
are  treated. 

There  is  no  work  in  French  veterinary  literature  which  was 
more  needed  than  such  a  treatise  of  internal  pathology.  It  will 
prove  of  the  greatest  use  to  students,  and  practitioners  will  find 
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in  reading  it  much  material  of  interest  and  of  instruction. 

Revista  Chilema  de  Hijiene  (Chilean  Review  of  Hygiene).  By  Director  Dr.  Ale¬ 
jandro  del  Rio,  Santiago. 

A  handsomely  gotten  up  book  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages, 
and  illustrated  with  eighteen  plates,  containing  records  of  in¬ 
terest  on  hygiene  and  reports  of  several  international  congresses, 
such  as  that  at  Moscow,  Madrid,  and  Paris,  in  which  we  find  as 
collaborators  many  of  the  celebrated  physicians  of  Chile. 
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REPORT  ON  DR.  SCHMIDT  S  TREATMENT  FOR  PARTURIENT 

PARESIS. 

Cedarburg,  Wis.,  Aug.  14,  1899. 
Editors  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

Dear  Sirs  : — It  is  interesting  to  read  the  reports  in  the 
Review  of  the  potassium  iodide  treatment  for  parturient  paresis. 
I  believe  we  should  all  report  the  results  we  obtain.  I  will  give 
my  experience.  I  have  had  splendid  results,  but  still  I  feel  a 
little  shaky.  A  few  years  ago  I  used  nitro-glycerin  with  equally 
good  results.  The  following  season  I  used  it  again,  and  every 
case  died  for  me.  I  follow  Schmidt’s  directions  to  the  letter, 
but  in  hot  weather  I  use  ice  on  the  head,  along  with  the  other 
treatment. 

Case  No.  r. — Found  down  about  24  hours  after  delivery.  Gave 
iodide  injections.  The  next  morning  (about  24  hours  after  first 
injection)  patient  still  down.  Gave  125  grs.  more.  Six  hours 
after  last  injection  cow  was  on  her  feet,  and  made  a  good  recov¬ 
ery. 

No.  2. —  Cow  found  down  20  hours  after  calving  ;  owner 
thought  she  was  dead  when  he  reached  the  stable.  I  found  her 
flat  on  her  side  ;  could  not  hold  her  head  up.  Gave  her  injection. 
Bight  hours  after  when  we  wanted  to  turn  her  over  she  got  on 
her  feet,  and,  with  the  exception  of  stiffness  for  about  one  week, 
she  did  well. 

No.  j. — Did  not  go  down.  Very  shaky  24  hours  after  calv¬ 
ing.  Gave  injection  in  the  evening  ;  cow  all  right  next  morn¬ 
ing. 

No.  4. — Found  down  24  hours  after  calving.  I  saw  her 
about  four  hours  after  she  was  found.  This  was  about  9  o’clock 
a.  m.  I  was  very  busy  at  the  time,  and  the  owner,  thinking  she 
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was  not  very  bad,  I  did  not  call  until  next  morning,  when  I  was 
sent  for  in  a  hurry.  When  I  reached  the  place  the  cow  was 
dead.  I  believe  that  if  she  could  have  had  another  injection 
about  eight  hours  after  the  first,  she  would  be  living  to-day. 

No.  5. — Taken  ill  three  days  after  delivery  ;  gave  one  injec¬ 
tion  ;  six  hours  after  the  cow  was  up  moving  around  all  right. 

No.  6. — Cow  taken  ill  24  hours  after  delivery.  Three  hours 
after  injection  cow  was  walking  around  in  barnyard. 

No.  7. — Went  down  about  24  hours  after  calving.  Gave  in¬ 
jection  about  2  o’clock  p.  m.  Next  day  cow  was  still  down,  but 
feeling  better.  Gave  second  injection  ;  about  six  hours  after  last 
injection  cow  got  on  her  feet.  Two  weeks  after  owner  reported 
she  was  doing  as  well  as  she  ever  did. 

No.  8. — Went  down  on  fifth  day  after  calving.  The  weather 
was  very  hot.  Gave  175  grs.  potassium  iodide.  Eight  hours 
after  first  injection  not  much  improvement.  Gave  150  grs. 
Next  morning  cow  was  on  her  feet.  About  two  days  after, 
owner  reported  udder  badly  swollen.  Hot  applications  soon  re¬ 
moved  the  swelling.  Cow  is  now  doing  well. 

S.  S.  Snyder,  D.  V.  S. 

Cedarburg,  Wis.,  Aug.  16th,  1899. 

Postscript. — Since  I  wrote  you  on  the  14th  inst.,  I  have 
case  No.  9  of  parturient  paresis.  I  thought  I  would  send  it  and 
it  could  go  along  with  the  rest.  I  think  the  treatment  worked 
wonders  in  this  case. 

Case  No.  9. — Jersey,  calved  Aug.  15th,  3  a.m.;  was  called  at 
eleven  o’clock  a.m.  to  remove  the  placenta ;  at  this  time  the 
cow  would  not  eat  nor  drink,  but  still  on  her  feet ;  gave  1  pound 
magnesia  sulph.  At  2  p.m.  the  owner  called  and  told  me  the 
cow  was  down  and  could  not  get  up.  I  gave  her  175  grs.  iodide 
potassium.  At  8  p.m.  I  called  again  ;  she  was  still  down.  I  gave 
her  120  grs.  potassium  iodide.  This  morning,  the  16th,  I  called 
and  found  the  cowT  walking  around  in  the  stable  feeling  almost 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  her.  It  was  only  about  eight  hours 
after  calving  that  I  believe  the  disease  started  on  her,  and  only 
about  11  hours  until  she  was  down  and  could  not  get  up. 

S.  S.  Snyder,  D.  V.  S. 

GOOD  RESUETS  FROM  SCHMIDT’S  TREATMENT  FOR  PARTURIENT 

PARESIS. 

Fremont,  Neb.,  July  25,  1899. 
Editors  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

Dear  Sirs  : — I  have  used  the  Schmidt  treatment  for  partu- 
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rient  paresis  with  the  best  results.  In  the  ten  cases  treated  with 
it  to  date,  a  complete  and  thorough  recovery  has  resulted  in 
every  case,  without  leaving  any  complication,  as  was  often  the 
case  under  the  old  treatment. 

The  most  obstinate  case  was  a  patient  which  had  a  severe 
turn  the  year  previous  ;  she  was  down  five  days  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  was  applied  three  times,  and  she  made  a  splendid 
recovery. 

The  other  cases  all  got  up  in  from  seven  to  twenty-four 
hours.  Yours  truly, 

H.  Chambers,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S. 

AS  TO  THE  ANAESTHETIC  ACTION  OF  COCAINE. 

St.  Anthony’s  Park,  Minn.,  July  20,  1899. 
Editors  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

Dear  Sirs  : — I  notice  in  the  July  issue  of  the  American 
Veterinary  Review  that  Dr.  A.  F.  Abbott  reports  that  he 
has  found  several  horses  in  which  the  local  anaesthetic  effect  of 
cocaine  could  not  be  produced,  although  the  physiological  effect 
was  marked.  There  is  also  an  editorial  comment  concerning 
similar  experiences  in  practice.  I  have  had  at  least  one  such 
case  in  which  I  failed  to  secure  anaesthesia.  I  first  injected  5  per 
cent,  cocaine,  over  the  posterior  digital  nerves  of  one  front  limb 
without  result.  I  subsequently  injected  cocaine,  same  solution, 
over  the  plantar  nerves  in  the  usual  way,  and  tried  especially 
to  put  the  cocaine  as  near  the  nerves  as  possible,  but  without 
result.  I  afterwards  made  another  trial,  this  time  injecting  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  10  per  cent,  solution  over  the  plantar 
nerves,  waited  six  minutes  and  then  applied  elastic  spiral  ban¬ 
dage  in  such  a  way  as  to  force  a  portion  of  the  blood  out  of  the 
superficial  parts,  beginning  at  the  hoof.  The  elastic  bandage  was 
left  tightly  applied  above  the  site  of  injection.  In  this  way  I 
have  usually  secured  the  most  profound  anaesthetic  effect,  but 
in  this  instance  there  was  only  a  very  slight  loss  of  sensation 
over  the  inner  half  of  the  pastern  and  apparently  no  effect  at 
all  over  the  outer  half  of  this  region.  The  pressure  above  the 
site  of  injection  was  continued  for  perhaps  an  hour,  and  most 
of  the  cocaine  must  have  been  retained  in  the  tissues  surround¬ 
ing  the  plantar  nerves. 

Cocaine  from  the  same  bottle  was  used  repeatedly  on  cases 
that  had  come  in  previously  and  others  that  came  subsequently, 
so  that  my  experience  cannot  be  charged  to  poor  cocaine. 

M.  H.  Reynolds. 
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WOOLLY  LOCO  WEED. 

Astragalus  Mollissimus  Torr.  Other  names :  Loco  Weed  •  Crazv- 
Weed  (Fig.  8).  >  J 

Description  and  Where  Found. — A  silvery-white,  silky-leaved 
perennial,  8  to  12  inches  high,  with  an  abundance  of  soft  foliage 
springing  out  in  a  cluster  from  a  short,  central  stem  close  to  the 
ground.  The  flowers  are  pea-shaped  and  usually  purple,  the 
pod  is  distinctly  two-celled.  This  plant  is  native  to  the  Great 
Plains  region,  extending  from  western  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
northward  to  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming,  being  most  abun¬ 
dant  in  Colorado  and  in  the  western  part  of  Nebraska  and  Kan¬ 
sas.  It  grows  both  on  the  open  prairie  and  on  rocky  hillsides. 

How  Stock  are  Affected . — Horses,  cattle  and  sheep  are 
affected  by  loco,  but  the  principal  damage  is  done  to  horses. 
The  effect  is  not  acute,  but  in  its  slow  progress  simulates  dis¬ 
eases  caused  by  bacteria,  worms,  or  other  parasites  or  such  as 
are  caused  in  man  by  the  continued  use  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  or 
morphine.  Two  stages  are  recognized.  The  first,  which  may 
last  several  months,  is  a  period  of  hallucination  or  mania  accom¬ 
panied  by  defective  eyesight,  during  which  the  animal  performs 
all  sorts  of  antics.  After  acquiring  a  taste  for  the  plant  it  re¬ 
fuses  every  other  kind  of  food,  and  the  second  stage  is  ushered 
in.  This  is  a  lingering  period  of  emaciation,  characterized  by 
sunken  eye-balls,  lustreless  hair,  and  feeble  movements.  The 
animal  dies  from  starvation,  in  periods  ranging  from  a  few 
months  to  one  or  two  years. 

Damage  Done. — The  damage  done  to  the  live-stock  business 
by  this  weed  is  immense.  As  mentioned  in  the  introduction, 
the  State  of  Colorado  paid  out  nearly  $200,000  in  bounties  be¬ 
tween  1881  and  1885  in  an  attempt  to  exterminate  it. 

_  This  genus  contains  a  large  number  of  species,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  many  of  these  should  be  considered  to  be 
poisonous  where  they  grow  over  wide  areas  of  pasture  land,  and 
are  green  at  periods  when  there  is  but  little  green  grass.  Over 
a  half  dozen  have  been  reported  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  as  highly  detrimental  to  the  stock  industry. 


*  Abstracted  from  the  Farmer’s  Bulletin,  No.  86,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  by  W.  T. 
Martin,  M.  D.  C.,  Kankakee,  Ill. 
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STEMLESS  LOCO  WEED. 

Astragalus  Lambertii  ( Pursh )  Greene.  Other  names :  Loco  Weed ; 
Crazy  Weed ;  Colorado  loco  vetch  {Fig.  9). 

Description  and  Where  Found. — This  differs  from  the  true 
loco  weed  most  conspicuously  in  its  more  erect  and  branchless 
habit,  its  longer  leaflets,  which  are  linear  or  oblong  instead  of 
orate,  and  the  one-celled  pod.  It  ranges  over  the  same  territory 
as  does  the  woolly  loco  weed,  but  extends  farther,  being  found 
throughout  the  Great  Plains  from  British  America  to  Mexico, 
and  it  also  ascends  higher  in  the  mountains,  growing  luxuri¬ 
antly  at  Silver  Cliff,  in  Colorado,  at  an  altitude  of  about  8000 
feet. 

Symptoms. — So  far  as  has  been  observed,  the  symptoms  of 
poisoning  are  identical  with  those  of  the  preceding  species.  The 
two  plants  are  considered  to  be  equallv  prejudicial  to  the  stock- 
raising  interests  of  New  Mexico. 


( From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner .) 


THE  HERALD  AUTOMOBILE'S  COMEDY  RUN. 


INSIDE  STORY  OF  THE  TRANSCONTINENTAL  TRIP. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor,  old,  broken-down  transcontinental 
automobile  !  The  machine  left  New  York  twenty-two  days  ago 
for  a  spirited  dash  across  the  continent,  giving  the  horse  the 
laugh  en  route.  The  last  entry  in  the  log  of  the  automobile 
reports  that  fragile  vehicle  stalled  at  Buffalo,  twenty-two  days 
out,  and  still  within  the  borders  of  the  Empire  State.  At  this 
rate,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Davis,  passengers  and  crew,  will  be 
candidates  for  admission  into  the  Old  People’s  Home  by  the 
time  their  journey  ends. 

More  than  3000  miles  of  miry  country  roads,  mountain 
steeps  and  desert  stretches,  where  blacksmith  shops  are  few,  yet 
remained  to  be  covered.  And  the  further  the  machine  travels 
from  the  automobile  foundry  in  New  York  the  longer  it  takes 
for  repairs  to  overhaul  it. 

With  the  throttle  in  one  hand  and  a  monkey  wrench  in  the 
other,  Mr.  Davis  dashed  merrily  away  from  Herald  Square,  New 
York,  on  July  13,  intending  to  break  the  automobile  record  to 
San  Francisco.  As  there  was  no  record  to  begin  with,  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Mr.  Davis  busied  himself  breaking  the  automobile. 
Each  day  of  the  twenty-two  resulted  in  from  one  to  five  breaks 
of  some  vital  part.  When  anything  else  refused  to  give  way, 
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the  brake  broke  or  the  gasoline  gave  out.  The  village  black¬ 
smiths  along  the  route  already  covered  have  taken  their  families 
to  the  seaside,  and  the  all-round  repairers  of  the  West  are  assem¬ 
bling  at  the  roadside  to  assist  Mr.  Davis  on  his  troubled  way. 

Here  is  an  accurate  log  of  the  automobile,  taken  from 
the  daily  report  Mr.  Davis  wired  to  a  morning  paper  in  San 
Francisco. 

July  13. — Started  from  Herald  Square,  New  York  City,  for 
a  run  of  4000  miles  against  time  to  the  office  of  a  morning 
paper  in  San  Francisco.  Between  Gotham  and  Tarrytown  the 
motor  got  a  hot  box  and  stopped.  Used  two  gallons  of  gaso¬ 
line,  but  still  she  stuck.  Dost  four  hours  waiting  for  ice  to  cool 
the  motor. 

July  14. — Broke  rear  cylinder,  and  a  link  in  the  crank  shaft 
gave  way  in  a  chuck  hole.  Continued  with  one  cylinder  work¬ 
ing  until  the  nut  dropped  off  the  left  hind  wheel  and  lost  itself 
in  the  dust.  Finished  the  run  with  a  fence  rail  in  lieu  of  a 
wheel. 

July  15. — With  a  new  nut  in  place  the  automobile  grew 
fractious  and  plunged  into  a  ditch,  snapping  the  brass  casting 
that  controls  the  valve  of  rear  cylinder.  Lost  three  hours  mak¬ 
ing  repairs  with  solder.  Friction  melted  solder  and  crew  towed 
automobile  three  miles  to  a  blacksmith  shop. 

July  16. — Lost  nut  off  exhaust  valve  of  rear  cylinder.  Spent 
three  and  one-half  hours  looking  for  the  nut.  Made  new  one  of  a 
thumbscrew,  which  endured  until  time  for  another  break.  Tied 
up  for  the  night  and  wondered  what  would  happen  next  day. 

July  17. — Piston  got  hot,  jammed  fast  and  the  motor  stuck. 
Took  half  a  day  to  make  the  wheels  go  around,  and  then  they 
squeaked.  Then  the  brake  broke  and  the  automobile  dropped 
anchor  alongside  a  cornfield.  u  We  are  hoodooed  for  starting 
on  the  13th,”  said  the  crew. 

July  18. — Towed  into  Utica  and  laid  up  to  wait  for  repairs 
from  New  York  factory. 

July  19. — Still  waiting.  During  the  night  the  automobile 
broke  in  a  new  place  while  standing  still. 

July  20. — New  rear  wheels  with  three-inch  tires  arrived  from 
New  York  factory.  Put  them  on  and  pulled  out  for  Syracuse. 

July  21. — Somebody  has  monkeyed  with  the  spanking 
brushes,  which  slipped  out  of  place  and  dislocated  a  few  spokes. 
Stopped  for  repairs.  The  bolt  connecting  piston  between  the 
two  cylinders  then  snapped,  tore  a  large  hole  in  the  cylinder 
casing  and  bent  the  main  shaft.  Picked  up  by  an  ox  team  and 
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towed  into  Syracuse.  Crew  feeling  somewhat  depressed. 

July  22. — Decided  to  wait  at  Syracuse  for  new  cylinder  from 
the  factory. 

July  26. — Hurrah  !  New  cylinder  here  at  last,  but  the  men 
at  the  factory  forgot  to  bore  hole  in  it. 

July  28. — Finished  drilling  the  hole. 

July  29. — Hole  too  small.  Cylinder  grew  hot  every  few 
minutes  and  stalled  the  automobile.  Made  poor  time. 

July  31. — New  nuts  on  inlet  valve  persisted  in  falling  off. 
Stopped  at  Palmyra  for  new  ones.  Spindle  in  rear  valve  broke 
again.  Two  hours  repairing  it.  Laid  up  at  Rochester  and  had 
inlet  valves  and  spindles  made  heavier. 

August  1. — Jumped  ditch,  ran  into  stone  flagging  and  bent 
forward  axle.  Country  blacksmith  worked  all  day  and  all  night 
to  straighten  axle.  Automobile  wabbles  badly.  Seems  to  be 
getting  groggy. 

August  2. — Grounded  fast  near  Bergen  for  want  of  gasolene. 
Special  train  arrived  with  one  quart.  Started  again.  Frenzied 
newspaper  reporter  stepped  on  tailboard  and  broke  it.  Put  him 
off  at  Buffalo. 

August  3. — Fixing  tailboard  at  Buffalo. 

Little  remains  of  the  original  outfit  beyond  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Davis,  the  roof  and  cushions.  With  such  an  appalling  array  of 
disasters  in  less  than  five  hundred  miles,  the  question  arises : 
How  many  automobiles  will  Mr.  Davis  consume  before  reach¬ 
ing  San  Francisco  ?  Time  is  another  important  question.  By 
winding  wagon  road  the  distance  from  Buffalo,  where  they  put 
the  reporter  off  the  broken  tailboard,  to  San  Francisco  is  all  of 
3500  miles. 

No  preparations  have  yet  been  made  to  welcome  the  auto- 
mobilists,  either  by  the  paper  interested  or  the  managers  of  the 
Old  People’s  Home.  There  is  time  enough. 

Charles  Dryden. 

P.  S. — Since  the  above  was  in  type  we  learn  that  the  fiasco 
was  abandoned  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  C.  D.  McMurdo,  10th  Cavalry,  U.  S.  Army,  who  has 
been  stationed  in  Santiago  Province,  Cuba,  is  at  home  in  Shad- 
well,  Va.,  on  a  four  months’  furlough  for  the  purpose  of  recu¬ 
peration.  Dr.  McMurdo  is  an  enthusiastic  army  veterinarian, 
with  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  the  service  steadily  in 
view.  He  recently  passed  the  army  examination,  and  expects 
to  attend  the  veterinary  “Jubilee”  in  New  York. 
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DRUMM'S  BULBLESS  THERMO-CAUTERY. 


The  illustration  given  herewith  is  that  of  the  new  thermo¬ 
cautery  recently  invented  by  Mr.  F.  Drumm,  of  43  Park  Street, 

New  York  City,  so  well  and 
favorably  known  to  the  veteri¬ 
nary  profession  of  the  country 
through  the  excellent  cautery 
bearing  his  name,  and  which  is 
used  by  so  many  practitioners. 

In  the  above  instrument  it  is 
the  object  of  the  inventor  and 
manufacturer  to  dispense  with 
the  bulb,  since  he  was  frequently 
in  receipt  of  complaints  of  the  de¬ 
generation  and  bursting  of  the 
rubber.  Here  the  bulb  has  been 
supplanted  by  a  pump,  which 
works  easily  and  effectively,  and 
by  those  who  have  employed  it  a 
decided  preference  over  the  bulb  is  expressed.  There  is  no 
danger  of  explosion,  it  is  easily  kept  clean,  and  it  is  little  liable 
to  get  out  of  working  order. 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS. 

MISSOURI  VALLEY  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

( Continued  from  page  J/S.) 

Dr.  H.  G.  Patterson,  of  South  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  being  called 
upon  presented  the  following  paper : 

“THE  PRACTICABILITY  OF  ANTISEPSIS  IN  VETERINARY 

PRACTICE.” 

This  subject  may  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  favorable 
and  unfavorable  conditions  peculiar  to  the  field  of  veterinary 
surgery.  At  a  casual  glance  the  subject  seems  to  present  the 
former  in  a  very  insignificant  proportion  indeed,  and  by  the 
most  careful  review  of  the  question  we  must  admit  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  constitute  a  most  formidable  array. 

The  fact  that  our  patients  are  not  amenable  to  reason  consti¬ 
tutes  one  serious  obstacle  to  the  ready  application  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  asepsis  even  in  our  simpler  operations. 
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Could  we  place  our  subject  in  proper  position  by  a  gentle¬ 
manly  request  to  sit  down  here  now,  or  just  lie  down  on  this 
table,  or  turn  this  way  or  that  way,  or  could  we  induce  him  to 
take  the  anaesthetic  by  a  kindly  suggestion  as  to  quiet  regular 
breathing,  closed  eyes,  etc.,  it  would  place  us  one  long  stride  in 
advance  of  our  present  situation.  It  is  true  that  gentleness  and 
patience,  with  a  certain  firmness  and  confidence  in  our  superi¬ 
ority  of  mind  over  that  of  any  lower  animal,  goes  far  towards 
controlling  the  most  nervous  or  vicious;  but  the  instant  we 
inflict  pain — we  arouse  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  and 
inseparable  from  it. 

The  effort  to  escape,  or  the  most  vigorous  defensive  meas¬ 
ures  the  victim  is  capable  of,  makes  restraint  by  force  our  only 
resource.  While  restraint  is  unpleasant,  unsatisfactory,  even 
when  applied  in  the  most  scientific  and  skillful  manner,  it  is  not 
entirely  devoid  of  danger  to  the  patient  and  to  those  who  must 
handle  him. 

The  difficulty  in  retaining  suitable  protective  dressings  con¬ 
fronts  us  immediately  on  concluding  an  operation.  The  external 
conformation  and  the  hairy  covering  render  the  application  of 
bandages,  or  adhesive  strips  a  trying  task,  and  if  not  displaced 
by  the  struggles  incident  to  its  release  from  the  mechanism  by 
which  it  has  been  controlled,  they  are  at  once  regarded  as  an  in¬ 
fringement  on  ts  personal  liberty  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  its  ingen- 
utiy  in  undoing  our  finest  handiwork  is  only  equalled  by  the  op¬ 
portunities  afforded  by  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the  average 
attendant  in  whose  care  our  dumb  friend  must  be  left,  and  rio-ht 

/  o 

'  at  this  point  a  most  trying  and  difficult  position  confronts  us. 

The  majority  of  us  are  compelled  to  leave  our  patients  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  class  of  men  who  by  their  environments 
and  social  conditions  are,  as  a  rule,  neither  intellectually  nor 
morally  desirable  as  nurses.  Contend  as  we  may  for  the  equality 
of  American  citizens,  the  fact  remains  that  a  man  who  works 
long  hours,  frequently  exposed  to  cold  and  storms — held  respon¬ 
sible  for  accidents — whether  due  to  his  carelessness  or  not — and 
withal  overworked  and  underpaid,  develops  habits  inimical  to  the 
service  required  and  necessary  for  the  proper  care  of  veterinary 
patients.  It  is  also  impossible  to  impress  such  men  with  the 
importance  of  absolute  cleanliness  in  their  services.  Filthy  per¬ 
sonal  habits — if  nothing  else — render  them  unteachable  in  this 
line.  If  fortunate  enough  to  escape  all  these  pitfalls,  we  still  have 
the  unsanitary  surroundings  both  in  city  and  country  practice. 

Filthy  stalls,  urine  soaked,  foul-smelling,  without  veutila- 
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tion,  or  if  ventilated  at  the  expense  of  warmth  and  protection 
from  storms.  Now,  gentlemen,  these  are  stern  facts,  not  dreams  ; 
we  see  them  every  day  and  yet  I  am  convinced  that  aseptic 
surgery  is  not  only  practicable,  but  in  the  interests  of  our 
patient,  patron,  purse,  and  our  profession,  profitable  and  indis¬ 
pensable.  To  offset  in  some  measure  this  deplorable  list  of  ad¬ 
verse  conditions,  we  have  on  the  other  hand  the  simplicity  of 
living,  absence  of  vicious  habits,  rarity  of  nervous  complica¬ 
tions,  and,  above  all,  an  inherent  power  of  resistance  to  infective 
germs.  Consider  the  almost  total  immunity  of  the  horse  to  such 
diseases  as  anthrax,  tuberculosis,  erysipelas,  etc.  Give  a  sur¬ 
geon  such  conditions  in  his  treatment  of  the  human  family  and 
surgery  is  robbed  of  half  its  dangers. 

Consider  again  the  number  of  ovariotomies  annually  perpe¬ 
trated  (I  believe  that  is  the  proper  word  considering  the  skill 
of  the  parties  usually  employed  in  such  work)  on  heifers  and 
other  animals,  with  no  attempt  at  even  ordinary  cleanliness  ob¬ 
served  by  butchers,  and  with  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  fatalities, 
and  we  have  infallible  proof  of  this  resistance  to  pathogenic 
germs.  How  much  more  may  we  not  accomplish  by  the  strict 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  asepsis  and  antisepsis,  discard  the 
filthy  stable  bucket,  dirty  water  and  greasy  sponge.  Sterilize 
our  instruments,  sponges,  hands,  and  prepare  thoroughly  our 
field  of  operation.  -In  short,  observe  the  full  technique  as  ap¬ 
proved  by  our  best  surgeons,  and  notwithstanding  so  much  that 
seems  to  threaten  failure,  results  will  be  both  surprising  and 
gratifying.  I  have  refrained  from  any  discussion  of  the  com¬ 
parative  value  of  antiseptics.  The  careful  and  thorough  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  to  the  case  in  hand  is  of  much  more  impor¬ 
tance.  If  we  cleanse  everything  by  heat  and  apply  good  soap, 
brush,  razor,  and  elbow  grease,  we  are  very  near  the  goal.  The 
selection  of  the  antiseptic  is,  and  always  will  remain  much  a 
matter  of  choice  and  custom,  or  individual  experience. 

Wherever  the  process  of  bacterial  infection  exists,  whether 
it  be  in  external  wounds,  or  in  internal  viscera,  the  use  and 
administration  of  antiseptics  is  highly  indicated ,  and  if  directed 
timely,  and  with  proper  judgment  and  selection,  nothing  but 
decided  benefit  can  accrue  from  their  use. 

I  would  deem  it  needless  excess  to  indulge  in  a  recitation  of 
the  application  of  antiseptics  to  external  wounds  and  trauma 
before  this  intelligent  audience,  but  permit  me  to  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  a  field  of  application  which  I  believe  is  not  recognized 
by  very  many  veterinarians. 
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I  refer  generally  to  the  internal  antiseptics,  but  particularly 
to  their  use  in  the  treatment  of  intestinal  disorders ,  especially 
those  characterized  by  the  presence  of  undue  quantities  of  gas. 

Here  antiseptics  work  marvellous  favorable  changes ,  and  the 
administration  of  one  good  antiseptic  will  do  more  good  than  all 
the  1 6  and  32  oz.  mixtures  from  the  use  of  which  animals  are 
being  killed  every  day. 

Numerous  good  antiseptics  might  be  used,  but  my  favorite 
in  such  conditions  is  carbolic  acid  in  doses  of  10  to  20  drops 
given  with  water  and  glycerine  every  half  or  one  hour,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  urgency  of  the  case. 

Salicylic  acid  in  drachm  doses  is  also  an  excellent  antiseptic 
in  such  cases,  but  in  my  opinion  not  equal  to  carbolic  acid. 

The  sterilization  of  the  urinary  passage  by  the  internal  ad¬ 
ministration  of  antiseptics  is  also  a  reputable  procedure.  Boric 
acid  in  drachm  doses,  exhibited  four  to  five  times  daily,  together 
with  the  sedative  action  of  fid.  ex.  buchu,  is  the  treatment  par 
excellence. 

I  will  not  take  up  more  of  your  time  in  speaking  of  the 
special  administration  of  antiseptics,  for  to  remember  their  gen¬ 
eral  applicability  is  but  to  know  their  use  in  special  affections. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Stewart : — Antiseptic  surgery  is  a  subject  in  which  I 
am  very  much  interested  and  one  which  the  paper  has  quite 
happily  introduced.  The  surgeon  who  does  not  employ  anti¬ 
septics  in  his  practice  is  certainly  laboring  at  a  great  disad¬ 
vantage,  and  the  range  of  its  application  should  constantly  in¬ 
crease.  In  many  surgical  and  accidental  wounds  where  it  did 
not  seem  advisable  to  close  the  wound  entirely,  it  was  my  prac¬ 
tice  to  employ  an  old-time  agent  sometimes  called  white  lotion; 
this  compound  was  made  many  years  before  antisepsis  was 
thought  of,  yet  its  antiseptic  action,  as  well  as  its  curative 
action,  is  well  established.  With  reasonable  care  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  the  veterinary  surgeon  can  secure  highly  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  in  the  treatment  of  nearly  all  surgical  wounds,  and  it 
seems  strange  to  me  that  so  few  surgeons  make  full  use  of  anti¬ 
septics  in  their  every-day  practice.  There  is  one  operation  to 
which  I  will  allude  to  where  the  results  for  me  have  been  most 
gratifying,  healing  by  first  intention  being  commonly  secured. 

I  refer  to  the  ordinary  neurectomy  for  navicular  and  other  pedal 
lamenesses.  I  would  like  to  hear  what  Dr.  Hansen  has  to  say 
on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Hansen: — I  did  not  come  here  to  talk,  but  must  say 
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that  Dr.  Patterson’s  point  as  to  the  power  of  resistance  in  the 
horse  to  the  germs  of  disease  is  very  patent.  My  experience  in 
veterinary  surgery  certainly  upholds  his  paper. 

CHICAGO  VETERINARY  SOCIETY. 

President  Robertson  called  the  regular  monthly  meeting  to 
order  on  Thursday  evening,  May  nth,  directing  his  remarks  to¬ 
ward  legislation,  and  the  Veterinary  Bill  that  was  recently  passed 
by  the  legislature,  expressing  his  regret  for  the  savage  attack 
made  upon  it  by  the  veterinary  press  at  that  time.  He  recited 
the  opinion  of  many  who  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  an  act 
more  favorable  to  the  profession  in  this  State  would  not  pass 
the  Legislative  Assembly  at  the  time.  Feeling  that  progress 
has  been  made  at  present  and  hoping  that  through  the  Board 
of  Veterinary  Examiners  as  provided  by  the  bill  the  veteri¬ 
narians  will  be  brought  closer  to  the  legislative  and  executive 
officers  of  the  powers  that  be,  and  through  this  closer  commu¬ 
nion  be  able  to  more  effectively  present  the  needs  of  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Merillat  explained  how  little  the  opposition  was 
to  the  measure,  there  being  but  three  dissenting  votes  in  the 
upper  and  seven  in  the  lower  house,  while  no  opposition  at  all 
was  evident  from  practitioners. 

On  a  motion  presented  by  Dr.  O.  R.  Dubia,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  society  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Drs.  Robertson  and 
Merillat  for  their  excellent  work  in  behalf  of  the  measure. 

The  Board  of  Censors  reported  favorably  on  the  application 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Donovan  and  his  election  to  membership  followed. 

A  communication  received  from  Dr.  H.  D.  Gill,  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  arrangements  of  the  A.  V.  M.  A.,  was  read 
and  referred  for  consideration  at  the  June  meeting. 

Dr.  O.  R.  Dubia  presented  the  following  subjects  for  discus¬ 
sion  : 

DR.  DUBIA’S  POINTS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Sesamoiditis. — This  should  mean  inflammation  of  the  sesa- 
moids,  but  is  applied  to  other  structures  in  that  region,  and  may 
be  ostitis,  ligamentitis,  or  synovitis,  any  or  all  of  them.  Con¬ 
formation  predisposes  to  this  disease,  as  shown  by  certain 
families  with  long  pasterns  and  great  speed.  There  is  lameness  ; 
palpation  reveals  thickening  and  tenderness  of  the  fetlock,  and 
on  trotting  little  or  no  flexion  of  the  fetlock  can  be  noticed,  the 
knee  compensating  in  part  for  the  loss.  It  is  more  common  in 
the  hind  legs.  The  soundness  of  the  animal  depends  somewhat 
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on  the  part  affected,  but  at  best  I  would  call  such  an  animal 
only  “  serviceably  sound.”  Hunters  and  hurdle  horses  are  com¬ 
monly  affected. 

Windgalls. — This  is  a  distension  of  the  sesamoid  sheath 
which  extends  two  inches  above  the  fetlock  or  to  the  bifurca¬ 
tion  of  the  suspensory  ligament.  It  is  due  to  hypersecretion  of 
synovia  and  the  absence  of  any  rigid  structures  to  prevent  dis¬ 
tention  laterally.  This  condition  cannot  be  called  an  unsound¬ 
ness  unless  it  causes  lameness,  which  it  does  when  distention 
from  accumulation  of  synovia  gives  rigidity  to  the  sheath. 
This  is  readily  determined  by  forcing  the  animal  to  stand  on 
the  affected  leg,  when  palpation  reveals  the  amount  of  rigidity. 
They  are  common  to  all  horses,  but  especially  to  racers.  When 
soft  to  the  touch  it  is  not  an  unsoundness. 

Anterior  Bursal  Enlargements. — This  condition  is  seen  only 
on  the  hind  leg  in  the  bursae  of  the  extensor  pedis  tendons  in 
the  front  of  the  fetlock.  It  is  generally  due  to  falls,  stumbling 
or  knuckling.  When  infected  they  cause  very  acute  lameness, 
swelling  and  pain.  As  the  condition  even  when  chronic  readily 
yields  to  treatment  the  patient  might  be  called  serviceably 
sound. 

Thickening  of  the  Fibrous  Structures. — This  subject  is  almost 
too  indefinite  for  consideration,  including  as  it  does  all  the 
structures  of  the  region  except  the  osseous,  vascular,  nervous 
and  epithelial. 

Knuckling. — Knuckling  is  an  abnormal  forward  deviation 
in  the  direction  of  the  phalanges,  but  must  not  be  confused  with 
straight  pasterns.  It  is  often  symptomatic  or  may  be  due  to 
contraction  of  the  flexors.  The  diseases  and  conditions  which 
may  cause  this  trouble  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  It  may 
be  idiopathic,  as  seen  in  animals  with  upright  pasterns.  This 
is  especially  true  when  the  animal  is  overworked  or  subjected 
to  faulty  shoeing.  It  is  always  an  unsoundness. 

Interfering  or  Malformation. — This  is  a  condition  in  which 
the  moving  leg  strikes  or  cuffs  the  fellow,  it  is  mostly  seen  in 
animals  with  narrow  chest  or  with  a  faulty  conformation  of  the 
leg  or  foot.  Weariness,  weakness,  overwork  or  faulty  shoeing, 
may  be  exciting  causes.  The  striking  may  be  slight  or  only 
enough  to  part  the  hair,  or  it  may  be  sufficient  to  cut  and  bruise 
the  part  and  cause  lameness.  When  due  to  malformation  it  is 
an  nnsoundness,  but  when  the  exciting  causes  prevail,  it  should 
be  dealt  with  judiciously  in  justice  to  all  concerned. 

Ringbone. — This  is  an  exostosis  on  the  os  corona,  os  suffra- 
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ginis,  or  both.  It  often  causes  persistent  lameness,  but  the  in¬ 
flammation  aborts  as  anchylosis  sets  in,  movement  is  limited 
and  permanent  stiffness  results.  They  are  variously  classified 
according  to  location  as  “  high  ”  and  “  low,”  and  again  they 
may  be  divided  into  “  true  ”  and  “  false.”  The  latter  are  often 
due  to  rickets  and  for  use  should  not  be  called  an  unsoundness, 
but  must  not  be  overlooked  in  selecting  a  breeding  animal. 
True  ringbones  may  be  divided  into  articular  or  those  involving 
the  gliding  surface,  or  periarticular  or  upon  the  joint  and  is  not 
as  serious  as  the  articular  form.  Ringbones  must  be  always 
considered  an  unsoundness,  because  they  impair  the  usefulness 
of  the  animal. 

Sprain  of  the  Inferior  Suspensory  Ligaments. — These  liga¬ 
ments  are  commonly  known  as  the  X,  Y,  and  V  ligaments,  and 
are  located  posteriorly  to  the  pastern.  When  sprained  severely 
they  cause  a  thickening  of  the  cortex.  A  sprain  of  these  struc¬ 
tures  is  usually  caused  by  speeding,  jumping  or  desperate  trac¬ 
tion.  Animals  so  affected  are  unfit  for  fast  and  heavy  work  and 
are  therefore  unsound,  slight  sprains  which  terminate  favorably 
in  a  few  days  excluded. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Hawley  :  I  understood  Dr.  Dubia  to  say  that  a  windgall 
if  soft  was  not  an  unsoundness.  I  have  seen  windgalls  as  large 
as  a  hen’s  egg,  and  though  the  horse  showed  no  lameness  and 
the  windgalls  were  soft  and  the  horse  was  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing  services  all  right,  still  it  being  a  blemish  I  cannot  consider 
the  horse  sound. 

Dr.  Dubia:  I  called  snch  a  horse  “serviceably  sound.” 

Dr.  Hawley :  Has  this  society  adopted  the  expression  “  ser¬ 
viceably  sound?”  If  so,  I  want  to  know  when  the  terms 
“sound  ”  and  “  serviceably  sound  ”  should  be  used. 

Dr.  Robertson  :  The  agreement  made  when  we  first  opened 
this  discussion  was  that  we  were  to  continue  the  work  until  all 
the  topics  were  presented  and  discussed,  and  then  endeavor  to 
come  to  some  understanding  as  to  when  to  apply  the  term  “ser¬ 
viceably  sound”  and  “  sound.” 

Dr.  Merillat :  Has  Dr.  Hawley  ever  seen  a  copy  of  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  Stock  Yard  Company  governing  this  point  ? 

Dr.  Hawley  :  These  rules  were  formed  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Berry, 
but  they  are  of  no  consequence  whatever. 

Dr.  Merillat :  I  think  it  the  policy  of  the  Horse  Commission 
Union  to  call  a  horse  “serviceably  sound”  that  has  only  such 
defects  that  do  not  materially  affect  his  usefulness  nor  value. 
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This  society  should  either  formulate  new  rules  or  revise  the  old 
ones,  if,  as  Dr.  Hawley  says,  they  are  of  no  value. 

Dr.  Robertson  ;  Mr.  Newgass,  in  his  opening  addresses  at 
his  sales,  says  there  are  no  perfectly  sound  horses  and  hence  the 
term  “serviceably  sound.” 

Dr.  Hawley  :  They  have  a  so-called  Horse  Commission  Union 
at  the  yards  which  from  time  to  time  make  rules  which  all  mem¬ 
bers  must  adhere  to.  These  rides  are,  however,  imperfect,  and 
I  believe,  in  fact  am  positive,  if  this  society  would  make  up  a 
set  of  rules  governing  this  matter  the  Horse  Commission 
would  accept  them.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  do  so  after 
this  discussion  has  closed. 

Dr.  Robertson  :  I  think  it  is  a  good  suggestion  to  revise 
these  rules,  and  would  recommend  Dr.  Hawley  on  a  committee, 
as  he  is  familiar  with  the  matter,  and  besides  represents  both 
the  veterinarians  and  the  horse  dealers. 

Dr.  Hawley :  In  regard  to  windgalls,  I  would  like  to  know 
if  anybody  has  ever  successfully  treated  a  chronic  case,  i.  e.,  to 
make  the  legs  as  smooth  as  before  their  appearance.  What  is 
the  recognized  treatment? 

Dr.  Merillat ;  Counter-irritation  and  aspiration  or  both  will, 
if  repeatedly  resorted  to,  cure  most  any  bursal  enlargement. 
Another  method,  though  a  dangerous  one,  is  to  simply  lance 
them  and  allow  the  wound  to  suppurate.  This  procedure  is 
always  followed  by  great  pain,  swelling  and  suppuration,  from 
which  the  patient  finally  recovers  minus  the  bursal  enlarge¬ 
ment.  I  would,  however,  not  recommend  such  treatment. 

Dr.  Dyson  :  I  opened  up  several  of  them  and  never  had  any 
serious  results,  and  got  rid  of  the  windpuffs.  I  use  an  antisep¬ 
tic  and  it  leaves  no  scar. 

Dr.  Robertson  :  I  know  of  a  case  that  was  cured  by  a  trot¬ 
ting  horse  trainer  by  simply  bandaging. 

Dr.  Hawley ;  I  would  say  that  a  man  that  can  treat  wind- 
galls  successfully  has  “a  good  thing.”  I  have  a  horse  in  my 
possession  now  that  cannot  be  sold  for  a  respectable  price  be¬ 
cause  of  windgalls,  as  a  horse  like  that  is  considered  second¬ 
handed. 

Dr.  Merillat :  Dr.  Dyson’s  treatment  for  windgalls  is  indeed 
lemarkable.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  large 
synovial  surface  can  be  exposed  to  external  influences  without 
some  of  the  typical  disturbances.  The  only  way  to  account  for 
it  is  that  his  operations  were  strictly  aseptic  and  that  no  inva¬ 
sion  was  permitted  during  the  healing  process. 
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Dr.  Dyson  :  I  have  one  case  at  my  barn  now  with  two  wind- 
galls  that  I  opened,  and  I  will  show  them  to  you,  so  that  you  can 
judge  for  yourself. 

Dr .  Robertson :  As  to  anterior  bursal  enlargements,  the  doc¬ 
tor  says  they  are  usually  found  in  the  hind  limb.  I  have  seen 
very  bad  cases  in  the  fore  limb.  Jos.  B.  Clancy,  Sec. 
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The  regular  meeting  was  held  in  Bangor,  July  12th.  In  the 
afternoon  a  clinic  for  small  animals  was  held  at  Dr.  Murch’s 
office.  Besides  numerous  minor  operations,  Dr.  Murch  demon¬ 
strated  a  very  simple  and  successful  method  for  ovariotomy  in 
the  bitch. 

At  7.30  p.  M,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Bangor  House. 
Both  President  and  Vice-President  being  absent,  Dr.  Russell 
was  elected  chairman  pro  tem .  The  following  members  an¬ 
swered  the  roll-call  :  Drs.  Russell,  Cleaves,  Joly,  Murch, 
Dwinal,  Freeman  and  Salley.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  accepted,  and  the  financial  standing  of 
the  society  was  discussed.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  col¬ 
lect  all  dues.  It  was  voted  to  hold  a  special  meeting  at  New 
York  on  Sept.  5th. 

Dr.  Joly  was  elected  representative  to  the  meeting  at  New 
York  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

It  was  then  voted  to  adjourn  to  meet  at  Waterville  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  I.  L.  Salley,  Secretary. 

NEWS  AND  ITEMS. 


Chicago’s  Sale  Record  for  1891:  118,754  horses  sold  ; 
40,000  exported. 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Hendren,  B.  A.  I.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was 
recently  married  to  Miss  Marion  Weber,  of  Lewistown,  Pa. 

James  M.  Rose,  a  non-graduate  ridgling  castrator  of  note, 
died  at  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  July  15. 

J.  W.  Ferguson,  V.  S.,  Ontario,  ’81,  died  from  injuries  by 
being  kicked  by  an  equine  patient  at  Bay  City,  Mich.,  in  June. 

u  In  a  Hoss  Trade,  do  unto  the  other  feller  as  he  would  like 
to  do  unto  you — but  do  it  fust.” — David  Harum. 

“  Accept  my  congratulations  on  the  literary  success  of 
the  Review.”—//.  D.  Stebbins ,  V.  S.,  West  Winfield ,  N.  V. 
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“  I  enjoy  the  Review  very  much,  and  have  learned  many 
useful  things  from  it”— IV.  A.  McClanahan ,  D.  V.  M.,  Reddings 
Iowa. 

Dr.  George  E.  Nesom,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at 
Cletnson  College,  South  Carolina,  was  married  July  io  to  Miss 
Bessie  O’Brien,  of  Staikville,  Miss. 

The  Citizens’  Business  League  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has 
already  sent  out  literature  showing  the  advantages  of  that  city, 
and  asking  the  A.  V.  M.  A.  to  meet  there  in  1900. 

IT  is  believed  that  a  commission  of  British  army  officers  is 
at  present  in  this  country  looking  over  the  mule  markets  with 
a  view  to  making  large  purchases  of  mules  for  use  in  South 
Africa.  They  were  in  New  Orleans  this  week. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Martin,  Kankakee,  Ill.,  President  of  the  State 
Association,  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  collaborators  of  the 
Review.  Dr,  Martin  is  a  hard  student,  a  close  observer,  and  a 
graceful,  entertaining  writer,  and  our  readers  are  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  upon  the  acquisition. 

Many  local  veterinarians  have  written  and  endorsed  the 
article  in  the  August  Review  entitled  “  Contemptible  Method 
of  Practicing  Veterinary  Medicine.”  If  the  veterinarians  of  New 
York  do  their  duty  the  exciting  cause  of  that  article  will  soon 
have  ceased  to  exist. 

We  are  informed  that  the  announcement  in  the  July  Re¬ 
view  that  Dr.  H.  L.  Ramacciotti  had  been  appointed  veter¬ 
inarian  to  the  Greater  American  Exposition,  to  be  held  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  this  summer,  is  incorrect,  and  that  Dr.  G.  R. 
Young,  of  that  city,  received  the  official  appointment  by  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee,  Dr.  R.  receiving  the  assistantship  position. 

“The  New  York  Sun”  is  at  war  with  “  the  Automobile 
Gazette”  (formerly  the  New  York  Herald ),  showing  that  its 
u  personal  ”  advertisements  constitute  an  obscene  directory 
which  disgraces  American  journalism.  With  a  record  of  out¬ 
raging  morality,  its  attacks  upon  the  horse  industry  of  the 
country  can  have  little  effect. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Merileat’s  Opinion  of  Iodoform. — “  Iodoform 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  antiseptics  for 
veterinary  surgery.  It  promotes  granulation,  limits  the  exu¬ 
dates,  relieves  pain,  is  practically  non-toxic,  and,  besides,  unlike 
other  dry  antiseptics,  it  does  not  prevent  immediate  union  when 
caught  between  the  edges  of  wounds.” — {Jour.  Comp.  Med.) 

“  WE  could  not  think  of  doing  without  your  valuable  jour¬ 
nal  ;  it  contains  so  many  practical  hints  and  valuable  communi- 
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cations.  When  we  get  ‘  stuck  ’  on  a  case  we  search  the  Review 
and  always  find  some  article  that  gives  us  some  light,  if  not  the 
information  wanted.’ ’ — Smith  and  Scripture ,  D.  V.  S.,  Frank¬ 
fort,  Indiana. 

IT  is  announced  that  the  first  number  of  The  Veterinarian 
and  Farrier  of  Australasia  will  appear  on  October  15.  It  is  to 
be  a  monthly  journal  for  veterinarians,  horse  and  cattle  breeders 
and  farriers,  and  in  a  letter  from  the  publishers,  H.  Greatorex  & 
Co.,  1 7  Butchers’  Lane,  Melbourne,  Australia,  the  objects  and 
character  of  the  magazine  are  stated  of  follows  :  “  It  will  be  our 
endeavor  to  maintain  as  high  a  pitch  of  literary  and  practical 
excellence  as  possible,  and  with  the  federation  of  our  different 
provinces  the  journal  has  an  influential  career  in  front  of  it.” 

John  G.  SEEE,  D.  V.  S.,  late  veterinary  surgeon  to  Seventh 
Army  Corps,  stationed  at  Havana,  Cuba,  has  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  is  awaiting  assignment  to  duty  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  he  having  been  in  charge  of  the 
Brighton  Abattoir  when  he  volunteered  his  services  to  the  Wai 
Department.  Dr.  Slee  had  some  peculiar  and  interesting  veter¬ 
inary  experiences  while  with  the  army,  both  in  garrison  and 
field,  and  he  has  promised  to  favor  the  readers  of  the  Review 
with  their  details. 

“  The  Automobile  Gazette,”  formerly  the  New  York 
Herald ,  chronicles  every  turn  of  the  wheel  of  this  new  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  horseless  carriage,  incidentally  giving  a  thrust  at  the 
horse  whenever  opportunity  offers,  being  too  thick  to  foresee 
that  the  soliped  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  love  of  man,  and  be 
his  faithful  servant,  when  his  maligner  is  gone  and  forgotten. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  American  horsemen  continue 
to  put  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  its  alien  publisher  which  he 
uses  to  sport  about  the  French  capital  in  his  pet  vehicle. 

Peculiar  Sickness  of  a  Trainload  of  Horses. — A 
trainload  of  560  horses,  which  Powell  Brothers  were  bringing 
from  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  to  South  Omaha,  was  unloaded  at 
Billings,  Mont.,  for  water  and  feed.  They  had  been  given  no 
water  since  leaving  Spokane,  thirty  hours  previous.  They  were 
at  once  fed  hay  and  water  was  run  into  the  troughs.  Soon  after 
feeding  and  drinking  the  horses  began  to  go  into  spasms  and 
many  died.  Twenty-hours  later  about  half  were  dead,  and  it 
was  feared  that  all  would  die.  It  was  noticed  that  the  horses 
were  scouring  when  they  came  in,  but  no  one  could  offer  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  cause  of  the  deaths.  The  stomachs  of  several 
have  been  saved  for  analysis. — ( Breeders'  Gazette.) 
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Action  of  Creolin  on  Cats. — A  Brooklyn  woman  was  the 
owner  of  one  Tom  cat  and  three  kittens,  the  mother  of  the  kittens 
and  their  maternal  aunt  having  been  destroyed  by  chloroform 
on  account  of  being  affected  with  mange.  The  kittens  and 
their  father  showing  some  symptoms  of  the  same  disease,  were 
submitted  to  a  bath  composed  of  creolin,  i  part ;  water,  25  parts. 
I11  twenty  minutes  two  of  the  young  ones  were  deathly  sick, 
described  as  lying  upon  their  sides  and  gasping  for  breath,  with 
vomiting  and  tetanic  convulsions  ;  the  third  with  vomiting, 
staggering  gait,  abstinence  from  food,  very  fast  pulse,  and  was 
destroyed  the  next  day,  the  other  two  dying  during  the  first 
afternoon.  The  vigorous  parent  showed  evidence  of  illness  as 
early  as  the  kittens,  but  being  more  resistant,  did  not  at  once 
succumb.  When  seen  by  a  veterinarian  two  days  later,  he  had 
a  temperature  of  106°  F.,  pulse  160,  with  spells  of  difficult 
respiration  and  threatened  heart  failure.  In  spite  of  stimulants 
and  nutrients,  he  was  found  dead  the  next  morning.  To  those 
who  have  regarded  creolin  as  a  non-poisonous  agent,  this  case 
may  be  interesting  as  showing  its  action  upon  members  of  the 
feline  family. 
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EUROPEAN  CHRONICLES. 

The  Seventh  International  Veterinary  Congress. 
—Baden-Baden,  the  charming  little  city  of  the  great  duchy 
o  Baden,  is  free  from  the  gathering  of  scientists  that  filled  the 
rooms  of  her  great  “  Conversatione  Hall,”  to  resume  a  series  of 
pleasures,  which  seems  to  have  been  selected  very  apropos  the 
week  of  the  celebrated  horse  racing  following  that  of  the  gath- 
ering  of  veterinarians  from  all  over  the  world. 

\  es,  all  over  the  world,  and  out  of  nearly  900  adherents  that 
ad  become  members,  and  of  some  500  that  were  present,  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  almost  all  nations  were  there.  Let  me  men¬ 
tion  them  :  Egypt,  Algeria,  Argentine  Republic,  Belgium,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Canada,  Denmark,  Germany,  France,  England,  Holland, 
Jamaica,  Japan,  Italy,  Lichtenstein,  Morocco,  Transvaal,  Nor¬ 
way,  Austria,  Orange  Free  State,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Servia,  Tunisia,  Hungary  and  Venezuela. 
The  L  nited  States  of  America  was  well  represented.  Dr. 
Norgaard,  of  Washington,  represented  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry ;  Prof.  Frothingham,  of  Harvard  University,  represented 
the  Massachusetts  Veterinary  Medical  Association  ;  I  had  the 

honor  to  represent  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 

tion. 

Delegated  by  this  body,  I  would  have  liked  to  make  a  report 
in  time  for  the  annual  meeting  of  last  month,  but,  unable  to  do 
it,  I  have  thought  the  Review  the  best  means  to  present  to  the 
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majority  of  the  members  a  concise  account  of  the  work  done. 

Before  doing  it,  however,  let  me  state  that  the  Congress  has 
been  organized  by  Dr.  Lydtin,  the  intimate  councillor  of  the 
great  duchy  of  Baden,  and  that  to  him  is  due  the  great  success 
of  the  Congress,  a  fact  which  could  not  be  otherwise,  consider¬ 
ing  the  high  standing  held  by  the  doctor  among  his  German  as 
well  as  foreign  confreres. 

On  Sunday,  August  6th,  the  first  reunion  took  place,  it  con¬ 
sisting  in  a  general  reception  of  all  the  members  present. 

The  following  day  Congress  set  in  in  earnest  to  work.  In 
the  presence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  was  named 
President  of  Honor,  Dr.  Dammann,  of  Hanover,  read  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Congress,  and  the  nominations  of  the  officers  to 
various  sections  were  made  as  follows  : 

Presidents :  Nocard,  from  Alfort ;  Hutyra,  of  Budapest ; 
Schiitz,  of  Berlin  ;  Degive,  of  Brussels ;  Hers,  of  Berne  ;  Esser, 
of  Gottingen  ;  Dammann,  of  Hanover  ;  Siedamgrotzky,  of  Dres¬ 
den. 

Vice-Presidents:  Noyer,  from  Berne;  Malm,  from  Chris¬ 
tiania;  Ostertag,  from  Berlin;  Eiautard,  from  New  York; 
Siegen,  of  Luxembourg ;  Cope,  of  London  ;  Holtzmann,  from 
Kasan ;  Nogueira,  from  Lisbon;  Locusteanu,  of  Bucharest; 
Hers,  of  Berne;  Rockl,  of  Berlin;  Norgaard,  of  Washington; 
Bang,  of  Copenhagen;  Stuble,  of  Brussels;  Arloing,  from 
Lyons;  Perroncito,  from  Milan;  Leblanc,  from  Paris;  Rudow- 
sky,  from  Briinn. 

Secretary-General :  Dr.  Casper,  from  Hochst. 

Secretaries  :  Dr.  Olt,  from  Hanover  ;  Siegen,  from  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  and  Garing,  from  Karlsruhe. 

As  soon  as  I  had  received  the  communication  from  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  conferring  upon  me  the  honor  of  being  the  dele¬ 
gate  of  the  association,  I  put  myself  in  communication  with  Dr: 
Lydtin,  and,  fearing  that  most  of  the  excellent  reports  that  were 
made  might  not  be  read  by  oil]:  English-reading  friends  (it  hav¬ 
ing  been  decided  at  first  that  these  reports  should  be  published 
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only  in  German  and  in  French),  I  proposed  to  the  doctor  to 
translate  them  into  Knglish.  I  received  his  kind  authorization, 
d'lie  work  was  no  small  undertaking-,  but  it  is  gratifying-  to  me 
to  have  been  allowed  to  perform  it,  and  that  with  all  its  weak 
points  I  am  able  to  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  our  friends,  a 

work  which  at  the  proper  time  will  be  placed  in  the  archives  of 
the  association. 

The  various  subjects  presented  to  the  Congress  were  highly 
important,  the  discussions  that  took  place  between  the  leaders 
of  veterinary  science  were  most  interesting  and  instructive,  and 
the  resolutions  which  were  adopted  show  the  great  results  that 
may  be  expected  from  this-international  meeting. 

The  following  are  the  resolutions  adopted  ;  many  of  them 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  at  the  present  day  to  the  veter¬ 
inary  profession  of  America,  principally  those  of  the  3d,  5th, 
6th  and  8th  subjects.  The  question  relating  to  veterinary  in¬ 
struction  is  very  valuable,  and  no  doubt  our  veterinary  colleges 
will  not  fail  to  read  them  with  interest  and  benefit. 


I.— Preventive  Measures  Against  the  Spread  of  Epizooties  in  Conse¬ 
quence  of  International  Cattle  Trade . 

"The  Seventh  International  Veterinary  Congress  considers  an  effec¬ 
tive  fight  against  epizooties,  in  the  interest  of  the  individual  States  as 
well  as  of  the  public  economical  welfare,  both  useful  and  desirable. 

le  means  to  be  employed  are  a  uniform  application  of  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples  and  an  efficient  regulation  of  the  veterinary  department  of  the 

intelligence  department  respecting  epizooties,  and  of  international 
cattle  trade. 

But  the  Congress,  considering  the  difference  in  the  economical  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  conditions  of  traffic,  as  well  as  the  dissimilitude  of 
veterinary  organization  in  the  separate  countries,  does  not  think  the 
moment  has  yet  come  for  laying  down  definite  principles  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  agreement. 

H-~  The  Prevention  of  Foot- and- Mouth  Disease. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  an  effectual  prevention  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  : 

(1)  By  all  and  every  means  to  prosecute  the  scientific  investigation 
of  this  disease. 

(2)  To  exclude  the  infected  district  from  free  traffic. 

(3)  To  submit  the  traffic  in  cattle  for  sale  to  a  strict  veterinary  police 
control  in  such  a  way  that  the  cattle  of  cattle-traders  should  be  placed 
under  the  inspection  of  the  police  before  sale. 
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(4)  That  buttermilk  and  all  other  remnants  of  milk  should  not  be 
supplied  habitually  from  the  cooperative  dairies  until  they  have  first 
been  submitted  to  such  a  temperature  as  shall  insure  the  extinction  of 
infectious  matter. 

(5)  That  the  authorities  should  be  required  to  order  in  certain  cases 
the  slaughter  of  animals,  the  proprietors  receiving  compensation  for  the 
resulting  loss. 

(6)  To  regulate  in  the  whole  country,  as  far  as  possible,  the  initia¬ 
tion,  the  continuation  and  the  completion  of  the  needful  veterinary 
police  rules,  whereby  special  weight  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  strict  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  separation  and  disinfection  of  the  clothes  of  the  attend¬ 
ants,  etc. 

///. —  The  Newest  Suggestions  for  an  Effectual  Meat  hispection. 

(1)  The  Congress  desires  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Governments 
of  the  States  officially  represented  to  the  necessity  of  the  general  intro¬ 
duction  of  compulsory  inspection  of  meat. 

(2)  None  other  than  certificated  veterinary  surgeons  can  be  sum¬ 
moned  as  professional  men  to  inspect  meat.  In  places  where  it  is  still 
impossible  to  establish  a  regular  veterinary  service,  lay  inspectors  with 
limited  powers  may  be  provisionally  appointed.  These  must  be  trained 
for  their  profession  as  much  as  possible  by  veterinary  surgeons  in  the 
larger  slaughter  houses,  be  examined  by  the  State,  and  constantly  be 
controlled  in  the  exercise  of  their  function  by  veterinary  surgeons.  Only 
veterinary  surgeons  should  be  appointed  as  professional  inspectors  of 
meat  and  as  the  directors  of  slaughter  houses  and  cattle  sheds. 

(3)  Instruction  in  meat  inspection  at  the  veterinary  colleges  must  be 
improved  and  extended.  Meat  inspection  should  be  made  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  object  of  practical  examination  for  a  veterinary  diploma. 

This  examination,  too,  must  take  place  for  the  obtaining  of  the 
diploma  as  a  veterinary  surgeon.  Moreover,  it  is  required  in  this  case 
that  the  candidate  has  worked  at  least  eight  weeks  in  the  meat  inspec¬ 
tion  of  a  large  public  slaughter-house,  standing  under  regular  veterinary 
supervision. 

(4)  As  a  matter  of  principle,  all  inspection  of  meat  must  be  founded 
on  sure  scientific  bases  and  experimental  rules,  which  should  be  agreed 
upon  by  an  international  understanding. 

(5)  inspection  must  be  extended  to  all  kinds  of  butcher’s  meat  and 
be  introduced  everywhere.  It  must  include  all  beasts  for  the  butcher 
and  every  kind  of  meat  that  serves  for  human  food  and  public  use, 
whether  it  be  destined  for  public  sale  or  private  consumption. 

(6)  The  efficiency  of  meat  inspection  is  only  perfect  in  those  places 
where  public  slaughter-houses  exist  together  with  compulsory  slaugh¬ 
ter.  On  that  account,  their  erection  in  as  many  communities  as  possible 
is  advisable. 

(7)  It  is  necessary  for  the  inspection  of  fresh  slaughtered  meat  com¬ 
ing  from  outside  : 

(a)  that  the  flesh  of  cattle  and  horses  should  be  brought  in  at  least 
in  quarters,  that  of  swine  only  in  halves,  and  that  of  all  other  animals 
in  an  undivided  state,  and  further 

(b)  that  the  most  important  intestines  should  be  in  natural  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  meat. 
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Fresh  meat  introduced  from  foreign  countries  is  subject  to  the  same 
requirement. 

Preserved  meat  from  foreign  countries  can  only  be  imported  if  it  is 
kept  in  a  trustworthy,  sanitarily  unsuspicious  manner  and  its  harmless¬ 
ness  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty. 

(8)  Meat  authorized  for  consumption  after  inspection  must  be  marked 
in  a  proper  manner  (stamping,  leading,  etc.) 

(9)  Meat  proved  to  be  harmless  but  of  inferior  quality  must  be  sold 
under  declaiation  at  certain  places  (Friebanke)  under  the  supervision  of 
the  authorities. 

(10)  The  introduction  of  a  universal  and  compulsory  insurance  for 
slaughter  cattle  under  State  control  is  urgently  required  in  the  interest 
of  meat  inspection  and  the  stamping  out  of  cattle  diseases. 

(11)  The  results  of  meat  inspection  should  be  collected  for  scientific 
and  economical  purposes  in  statistics  arranged  on  a  definite  plan,  in 
which  international  uniformity  should  be  aimed  at. 

IV •  Final  Result  of  the  Endeavors  to  Fix  a  Uniform  Anatomical  Nomen- 

clature  in  Veterinary  Surgery. 

.  T.he  Congress  agrees  to  the  propositions  of  the  Nomenclature  Com¬ 
mission  and  wishes  to  employ  the  money  necessary  for  the  place  the 
2500  marks  reserved  for  this  purpose.  Further  needful  publication  of  a 
Uniform  Anatomical  Nomenclature  :  in  the  first  amounts  should  either 
be  requested  from  the  veterinary  societies  or  paid  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  Eighth  International  Congress. 

V \ — The  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  Amongst  Domestic  Animals. 

(1)  The  prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  is  urgently  needed. 

(2)  The  extinction  of  bovine  tuberculosis  on  the  part  of  the  owners 
(voluntary  extinction)  is  practicable  and  should  be  universally  aimed  at. 
It  demands  the  slaughter  of  dangerous  tuberculous  beasts  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  well  as  careful  protection  of  calves  and  healthy  animals 
from  infection. 

The  voluntary  extinction  of  bovine  tuberculosis  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  State  through  the  dissemination  of  correct  views  respecting 
the  character  of  tuberculosis,  respecting  the  modes  of  infection,  and  the 
importance  of  tuberculin  inoculation  and  be  supported  by  State  grants. 

The  best  means  hitherto  known  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis 
among  domestic  animals  is  tuberculin. 

Tuberculin  should  only  be  supplied  under  State  control.  In  any 
case  it  should  be  given  to  veterinary  surgeons  alone. 

(3)  A  State  prevention  of  bovine  tuberculosis  is  thoroughly  to  be 
recommended. 

If  it  is  applied  with  a  certain  caution,  it  can  be  carried  out  and  will 
hinder  the  further  increase  of  the  disease  and.  will  gradually  stop  it. 

The  prevention  requires  : 

( a )  the  obligation  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  give  the  legal  notice 
of  every  case  of  proved  tuberculosis  in  the  exercise  of  his  practice  ; 

(b)  the  quickest  possible  slaughter  of  dangerously  tuberculous  ani¬ 
mals  (particularly  those  animals  which  are  affected  with  mammite,  tu¬ 
berculosis  of  the  matrix,  and  of  the  intestines,  as  well  as  pulmonary  tu¬ 
berculosis),  compensation  being  granted  by  the  State,  and  the  prohibi- 
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tion  of  the  return  of  buttermilk  from  the  cooperative  dairies,  until  it 
has  been  sterilized. 

VI. —  The  Use  of  the  Flesh  and  Milk  of  Tuberculous  Animats. 

A.  Of  the  Flesh.— 'Granted,  that  a  general  compulsory  inspection  of 
slaughter  animals  exists  before  and  after  slaughter,  the  following  meas¬ 
ures  are  to  be  prescribed  in  vies  of  dangers  for  the  health  of  the  people, 
which  may  be  connected  with  the  consumption  of  the  flesh  of  tubercu¬ 
lous  animals  : 

(1)  Those  professional  men  who  carry  out  meat  inspection  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  examine  the  slaughtered  animals  and  so  to  give  a  guarantee 
that  every  case  of  tuberculosis  among  the  slaughtered  animals  and  in 
every  such  case  the  spread  of  the  tuberculous  process  will  be  accounted 
for  with  certainty. 

(2)  The  most  important  part  of  the  meat  inspection  is  the  sure  detec¬ 
tion  and  the  perfectly  uninjurious  removal  of  the  organs  that  have  been 
changed  by  tuberculosis,  together  with  their  appendages. 

(3)  With  regard  to  the  flesh  of  tuberculous  animals,  the  parts  affected 
with  tuberculous  centres  and  bound  by  the  corresponding  lymphatic 
glands  are  to  be  treated  in.  the  same  way  as  the  tuberculously  altered 
organs. 

If  the  tuberculous  alterations  in  the  meat  are  confined  to  the  lym¬ 
phatic  glands  situated  in  it,  the  muscle  may,  after  cutting  out  the  bones, 
joints,  vessels  and  lymphatic  glands  and  adequate  dissection,  be  handed 
over,  in  a  sterilized  condition,  to  be  used  for  food. 

In  the  case  of  fat  animals,  the  melting  out  of  the  fat  tissue  that  has 
been  separated  with  avoidance  of  the  tuberculous  centres  is  likewise 
permitted. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  local  tuberculosis  and  in  that  of  general  tubercu¬ 
losis  healed  and  limited  to  the  organs  of  the  cavities,  the  meat  may  be 
dealt  out  raw  to  be  used  as  food. 

If  the  tuberculous  process  in  the  intestines  is  of  considerable  extent, 
the  obligation  to  declare  it  is  to  be  insisted  on. 

(5)  The  whole  of  the  meat,  except  the  melted  fat,  is  to  be  withdrawn 

Irom  use  as  human  food,  if  there  exist  marked  emaciation  or  the  signs 
of  very  recent  infection  of  the  blood  (tumor  in  the  spleen,  and  swelling 
of  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  or  kidneys).  • 

(6)  In  cases  where  the  local  character  of  tuberculosis  and  the  harm¬ 
lessness  of  the  meat  are  doubtful  (especially  when  there  are  tuberculous 
caverns  and  incipient  derangement  of  nutrition),  the  whole  of  the  meat 
is  to  be  sterilized  before  being  handed  over  as  fit  for  food. 

(7)  The  sterilized  meat  and  the  melted  fat  is  to  be  sold  under 
declaration. 

B.  Of  the  Milk. — (1)  The  cows,  goats,  etc.,  kept  for  dairy  purposes 
are  to  be  subjected  to  regular  veterinary  control. 

(2)  The  milk  of  tuberculous  animals  is  not  to  be  used  for  human 
food,  if  the  animals  are  emaciated  or  affected  with  tubercles  in  the 
mammae. 

(3)  In  accordance  with  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  the  emaciated  and  tuberculous  dairy  animals  are 
to  be  immediately  removed  from  the  farms  and  destined  for  slaughter, 
compensation  being  given  to  owners. 
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VII. —  The  Prevention  of  Swine  Epizooties. 

(1)  Infectious  diseases  of  swine  must  be  combatted  separately,  by 
veterinary  police,  in  such  a  way  that  swine  plague  and  rouget  should 
be  dealt  with  on  different  lines. 

(2)  The  veterinary  police  regulations  against  swine  plague  should 
consist  chiefly  in  the  slaughter  of  sick  pigs  and  in  the  disinfection  of 
the  infected  yards.  Slaughter  is  specially  recommended  in  those  dis¬ 
tricts,  which  are  only  temporarily  infected  with  the  plague. 

The  various  methods  of  preventive  inoculation,  which  have  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  tested  in  the  case  of  either  of  these  diseases,  are  only 
recommended  for  those  districts,  in  which  the  swine  diseases  have  thor¬ 
oughly  established  themselves. 

(3)  In  order  to  combat  rouget  among  swine,  besides  the  general 
measures  of  sanitary  police,  it  is  to  be  recommended  that  all  animals 
exposed  to  the  contagion  should  be  inoculated  ;  the  inoculation  should 
take  place  under  the  surveillance  of  the  veterinary  police. 

Lastly,  it  is  desirable  that  vaccination  should  be  compulsory  in 
places  wdiere  rouget  is  constantly  reappearing. 

VIII.  —  The  Exte?isio7i  of  Veterinary  Instruction. 

The  Congress  resolves : 

(1)  That  the  students  of  veterinary  medicine  ought  to  possess  the 
certificate  of  university  maturity  ; 

(2)  That  the  duration  of  the  studies  ought  to  be  at  least  8  terms  ; 

(3)  To  impress  upon  the  instruction  a  more  practical  direction  ; 

(4)  That  the  study  of  veterinary  medicine  ought  to  extend  to  all  ani¬ 
mals  useful  for  agriculture; 

(5)  That  it  will  be  created  in  the  veterinary  schools  of  the  sanitary 
institutes  intended  for  the  instruction  and  experimental  study  of  etiol¬ 
ogy  and  prophylaxy  of  diseases  and  particularly  of  epizooties  ; 

(6)  That  the  instruction  of  meat  inspection  requires  a  special  instruc¬ 
tion  of  a  practical  character  in  a  public  slaughter  house. 

IX. — Determination  of  the  Time  a?id  the  Place  of  the  Eighth  Congress. 

The  next  Congress  will  take  place  in  1905  at  Budapest.  The  adher¬ 
ents  of  the  Seventh  Congress,  that  have  come  from  the  said  city,  will  be 
entrusted  with  the  organization  of  the  Eighth. 

And  now  my  share  of  the  work  is  completed.  To  enter 
into  the  minute  deliberation  of  the*  subjects  treated  would 
carry  me  beyond  the  limit  that  the  Review  can  allow  me,  but  I 
hope  that,  incomplete  as  it  is,  this  concise  resume  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  that  the  American  veterinary  profession  has  taken 
its  place  among  all  future  international  veterinary  gatherings 
and  secured  the  proper  place  that  is  due  to  her.  A.  R. 

A  Two-Year  Veterinary  College  has  been  started  at 
Nashville,  with  a  non-graduate  as  promoter.  The  announce¬ 
ment  gave  names  of  prominent  local  veterinarians  in  the  fac¬ 
ulty,  which  they  promptly  disclaimed.  If  the  proposition  was 
not  amusing  it  would  be  disgusting. 
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THE  ANTIVIVISECTION  CRAZE. 

In  an  able  editorial  on  the  antivivisection  crusade  now 
being  carried  on  throughout  the  country  by  these  misguided 
people,  the  editor  of  the  Western  Druggist  says  :  “  How  irra¬ 

tional  and  one-sided  the  rabid  anti  vivisection  agitators  are  is 
made  more  clear  by  showing  what  forms  of  cruelty  to  animals 
they  do  not  oppose.  While  doing  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 
the  progress  of  medical  science  by  the  suppression  of  vivisection 
in  the  laboratory,  these  antivivisectionists  do  not  seem  to  rec¬ 
ognize  any  cruelty  in  hunting,  pigeon  shooting,  fishing,  imper¬ 
fect  housing  of  live  atock,  etc.  One  special  form  of  vivisection 
has  been  pointed  out  by  some  of  our  medical  exchanges,  but 
this  never  seems  to  have  been  mentioned  once  by  the  anti¬ 
science  crusaders.”  According  to  the  U.  S.  Census  report  of 
1890,  the  number  of  castrations  performed  annually  upon 
domestic  animals  at  that  time  was  estimated  as  follows : 
Horses,  300,000 ;  sheep,  3,000,000 ;  cattle,  4,000,000 ;  swine 
(male  and  female)  50,000,000.  Considering  the  large  increase 
in  our  animal  industry,  and  then  adding  the  operations  per¬ 
formed  upon  dogs,  cats,  fowl,  etc.,  it  is  safe  to  place  the  total 
number  of  castrations  per  year  at  not  less  than  100,000,000. 
Now  let  it  be  remembered  that  these  operations  are  performed 
by  ignorant,  unskilled  persons,  devoid  of  all  surgical  or  anti¬ 
septic  knowledge,  with  instruments  the  rudest,  without  the  use 
of  anaesthetics,  and  often  in  a  spirit  of  brutality.  Would  not 
this  be  a  good  field  for  the  foolish,  sentimental  “  friends  of  our 
dumb  friends  ”  to  make  a  first  beginning,  giving  the  scientific 
veterinarian  graduated  from  the  vivisection  laboratory  a  chance 
to  introduce  some  reform  measure  in  the  cruel  practice  here 
briefly  pointed  out  ?  W.  J.  M. 


ANOTHER  JOURNAL  IN  THE  FIELD. 

The  initial  number  of  the  Journal  of  Veterinary  Science 
made  its  appearance  in  August,  with  Dr.  R.  A.  x\rchibald,  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  as  editor-in-chief.  Although  we  received 
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notification  that  a  copy  had  been  forwarded,  it  has  not  been 
received.  We  hasten,  however,  to  congratulate  the  publishers 
upon  their  display  of  pluck  in  entering  a  field  already  enjoying 
more  literature  than  the  material  support  of  the  profession  of 
the  country  guarantees.  It  may  be  that  a  journal  conducted 
upon  different  and  better  lines  than  those  which  have  held  the 
foit  for  many  years  will  be  better  appreciated  and  supported, 
but  spurts  of  special  enterprise  in  veterinary  journalism  in  this 
country  have  met  with  such  unsatisfactory  response  as  to  break 
our  faith  in  the  proposition.  We  wish  the  new  venture  every 
possible  success,  and  trust  that  it  may  find  the  path  already 
broken  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one.  # 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES. 

OBSTETRIC  RECORDS. 

Surgical  and  Obstetrical  Clinic,  New  York  State 

Veterinary  College. 

By  W.  L.  Williams,  Professor  Surgery,  etc. 


RUPTURE  OF  THE  UTERUS  FOLLOWED  BY  FATAL  SEPSIS  (MARE). 

(1680)  Patient  a  common  bred  bay  mare  of  medium  size, 
had  completed  the  ordinary  term  of  pregnancy  without  incident 
and  labor  began  March  27,  this  year. 

The  owner  discovered  that  proper  progress  in  parturition 
was  wanting  and  inspection  revealed  an  anterior  presentation, 
dorsum  superiorly  with  head  deviated  to  one  side. 

Becoming  alarmed,  the  owner  resorted  to  force,  and  with  the 
aid  of  neighbors  pulled  the  foal  away  (dead),  causing  an  incom¬ 
plete  rupture  of  the  perineum,  and  apparently  a  severe  strain  of 
the  loins,  rendering  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  patient  to  get 
up,  and  locomotion  almost  impossible,  besides  causing  a  rupture 
of  the  uterus,  not  discoverable  during  life,  which  brought  on  a 
fatal  termination. 

The  mare  was  presented  at  the  free  clinic  on  March  30,  in  a 
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repulsive  condition  ;  the  wounded  perineum  was  greatly  swollen, 
begrimed  with  faecal  matter,  suppurating  and  foetid,  the  tail  be¬ 
sotted  with  filth,  the  patient  tottering  as  she  walked. 

Cleansing  the  external  parts,  a  manual  exploration  of  the 
uterus  revealed  metritis,  and  in  the  non-gravid  cornua  the  pla¬ 
centa  was  found  still  attached.  This  was  removed  and  the 
uterus  washed  and  disinfected. 

Irrigation  and  disinfection  (2  per  cent,  creolin)  was  con¬ 
tinued  daily,  with  the  internal  administration  of  tonics,  and  for 
a  time  the  patient  apparently  improved,  but  on  April  4  seemed 
decidedly  worse,  with  inappetence,  fever  and  colicky  pains,  which 
continued  until  midday  on  the  7th,  when  she  died.  Autopsy, 
two  hours  later.  The  injured  perineum  was  healing  rapidly, 
and  in  good  condition.  Extensive  metro-vagi  110-peritonitis,  with 
strong  adhesions  between  uterus  and  pelvic  flexure  of  the  colon, 
the  perivaginal  connective  tissue  was  highly  inflamed.  Beneath 
the  uterus  and  anterior  to  the  urinary  bladder  was  a  series  of 
adhesions  between  the  uterine  and  parietal  peritoneum,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  abscesses  filled  with  foetid  pus  and  detritus,  and 
having  gangrenous  walls.  These  abscesses  communicated  with 
the  uterine  cavity  by  a  narrow  opening,  which  would  admit  an 
ordinary  lead  pencil.  This  was  clearly  the  source  of  the  fatal 
infection,  and  had  evidently  been  caused  by  the  force  used  in 
the  extraction  of  the  foetus,  not  as  directly  probably  as  is  gener¬ 
ally  supposed,  but  by  the  adhesion  of  a  section  of  the  uterine 
wall  to  the  foetus,  and  being  drawn  backwards  into  the  pelvis  ill 
a  fold,  where  it  became  impinged  between  some  resistant  part 
of  the  foal  and  the  pelvic  brim. 

Numerous  veterinary  obstetrists  record  successful  delivery 
of  mares  by  this  method,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  recommend 
it  as  the  proper  procedure.  We  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
the  results  of  several  of  these  deliveries,  though  never  attempt¬ 
ing  one  ourselves,  and  have  not  known  either  mare  or  foal  to 
survive  in  any  case.  Neither  do  we  in  these  cases  of  dystokia  at¬ 
tempt  to  correct  the  deviation  of  the  head  unless  it  be  very  slight, 
because  in  the  severe  cases  we  usually  have  found  a  wry  neck. 
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We  prefer  to  remove  subcutaneously  the  more  exposed  leg 
and  shoulder,  remove  one  or  two  of  the  ribs  thereby  exposed, 
eviscerate,  and  then  apply  moderate  traction,  or  correct  the  devi¬ 
ation  as  we  may  elect. 

In  this  mutilated  form  the  remains  of  foal  pass  out  readily 
with  head  bent  back,  since  in  this  lessened  volume  the  resist¬ 
ance  is  no  greater  at  any  one  point  than  if  the  presentation  were 
normal  and  foetus  entire.  Oh  the  other  hand  if  we  desire  to  rec¬ 
tify  the  position,  the  foetal  remnant  is  so  limp  and  flexible  that 
mutations  are  easy. 

With  such  a  plan,  our  results  have  been  highly  satisfactory. 

The  case  suggests,  too,  how  easy  perforations  of  the  uterus 
may  occur  which  we  can  not  discover,  intra  vitam ,  and  indicates 
that  in  cases  of  metritis,  even  with  retained  placenta,  we  should 
still  search  carefully  for  wounds  of  small  size,  especially  on  the 
genital  floor. 

CHRONIC  METRITIS  IN  MARE — RECOVERY. 

(1659)  Patient  a  common  bred  bay  mare,  aged  fifteen  years 
presented  March  10,  1899,  owing  to  an  abundant,  dirty  white, 
thick  discharge  from  the  vulva,  which  soiled  the  tail,  thighs  and 
perineum.  The  discharge  had  existed  for  some  weeks.  The 
mare  had  bred  two  or  three  years  before,  but  since  that  had 
failed  of  impregnation.  The  uterine  cavity  contained  about 
two  gallons  of  pus,  the  walls  were  thick,  soft  and  inert. 

The  pus  was  evacuated,  the  cavity  irrigated  with  water,  and 
then  with  1-2000  corrosive  sublimate  solution. 

March  12.  Uterus  filled  as  before,  emptied  and  dressed  in 
same  manner. 

March  16.  No  improvement,  changed  treatment  to  2  per 
cent,  creolin,  and  packed  uterus  with  cheese  cloth  (about  ten 
yards)  wrung  from  creolin  solution. 

March  19.  Much  improved,  cheese  cloth  still  in  situ ,  and 
yielding  abundant  creolin  odor,  pus  scarcely  perceptible. 

March  23.  Patient  had  expelled  packing  on  previous  day. 
Uterus  empty,  the  walls  more  nearly  normal,  the  surfaces  almost 
in  contact.  No  pus.  Treatment  repeated. 
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March  25.  Condition  unchanged.  Irrigated  uterus  with 
creolin,  packing  discontinued,  patient  discharged,  since  which 
she  has  continued  well. 

The  intractable  nature  generally  of  chronic  metritis  in  the 
mare,  and  the  very  rapid  recovery  in  this  instance,  is  strongly 
suggestive  of  the  value  of  constant  antisepsis  by  some  conven¬ 
ient  form  of  packing,  which  maintains  the  antiseptic  action 
continuously. 

PROLAPSUS  VAGINAE,  DYSTOKIA  AND  RETAINED  PLACENTA  IN 

A  EWE. 

(1765)  Patient  a  badly  nourished  ewe,  one  year  old,  very 
weak  and  emaciated,  presented  at  clinics,  April  25,  1899,  account 
of  debility  and  prolapsus  of  vagina,  supposedly  not  pregnant. 

On  April  26,  a  lamb’s  feet  protruded  from  vulva.  Explora¬ 
tion  showed  an  anterior  presentation,  vertebro-sacral  position, 
head  deviated  laterally.  The  deviation  was  corrected,  the  foetus 
extracted,  and,  the  placenta  being  strongly  adherent,  was  left  in 
situ ,  and  genitals  irrigated  with  1-1000  sublimate  solution.  The 
prolapsus  of  the  vagina,  with  suppurative  vaginitis,  continued, 
the  placenta  remained  adherent,  while  the  small  size  of  the  ewe, 
with  the  swollen  vagina,  prevented  manual  detachment  of  the 
placenta.  Accordingly  the  uterus  was  injected  once  daily  with 
i-iooo  sublimate  solution,  the  injection  being  facilitated  by 
partly  suspending  the  ewe  by  the  hind  legs  during  the  operation. 

The  vagina  wTas  dusted  with  iodoform  after  irrigating.  The 
placenta  gradually  sloughed  away,  the  vaginitis  and  prolapsus 
abated,  so  that  in  ten  days  the  patient  was  discharged  recovered. 

PROLAPSUS  VAGINAE  IN  A  EWE. 

(1725)  Patient  one  of  a  herd  of  one  hundred  pregnant  ewes, 
four  of  which  had  been  similarly  affected  and  all  succumbed. 

A  large  Dorset  ewe  in  good  condition,  and  far  advanced 
in  pregnancy,  presented  April  15,  1899,  with  severe  prolapsus 
vaginae,  the  parts  much  swollen,  inflamed  and  suppurating. 
The  owner  had  forcibly  retained  the  parts  by  a  strong  suture 
through  vulvar  lips.  The  vaginitis  and  suture  caused  frequent 
and  severe  expulsive  efforts.  The  affection  had  continued  for 
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some  days.  No  cause  was  known.  The  ewe  had' been  well  fed 
on  clover,  hay,  corn,  fodder  and  oats,  and  kept  confined. 

The  vulvar  sutures  were  removed,  the  vulvo-vaginal  canal 
irrigated  with  i-iooo  sublimate,  and  this  followed  by  dusting 
the  parts  over  with  iodoform  and  tannin. 

This  treatment  was  continued  daily,  the  condition  of  the 
patient  improving  rather  slowly,  there  being  extensive  suppura¬ 
tion  and  considerable  straining.,  without,  however,  much  prolapse. 

By  April  23d  there  was  well-marked  improvement  in  every 
respect,  and  on  May  4th  she  had  so  far  recovered  that  treatment 
was  discontinued,  but  fearing  possible  complications  in  parturi¬ 
tion  the  patient  was  held  for  observation. 

On  May  14th  she  gave  birth  to  two  large  healthy  lambs,  and 
on  the  following  day  was  discharged. 

Our  experience  with  this  prolapsus  vaginae,  which  had  as¬ 
sumed  somewhat  the  character  of  an  enzootic,  suggests  that  the 
chief  indications  in  such  cases  are  rather  cleanliness  and  disin¬ 
fection,  with  local  anodynes,  than  mechanical  repression  and 
irritation  of  the  affected  parts. 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  KEEPING  A  CASE  BOOK 

AND  REPORTING  CASES. 

By  John  J.  Repp,  D.  M.V.,  Station  Veterinarian,  Iowa  State 

Coelege,  Ames,  Iowa. 

A  Paper  presented  to  the  36th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical 

Association. 


The  part  of  my  subject  which  I  wish  to  emphasize  espe¬ 
cially  is  the  latter  part,  but  as  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  case¬ 
book  in  order  that  an  intelligent  report  of  a  case  can  be  made  I 
shall  speak  of  that  feature  first. 

A  case-book  is  a  book  in  which  the  veterinarian  keeps  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  cases  which  he  treats.  For  the  purpose  there  may 
be  used  a  well  bound  blank  book,  ruled  or  unruled,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  few  pages  for  indexing  names  of  owners.  This 
book  may  be  provided  with  a  canvas  or  oilcloth  cover  so  that  it 
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may  be  carried  on  visits  without  injury.  The  case-book  should 
be  taken  along  on  each  visit  and  the  record  made  at  the  time 
of  examination.  When  it  is  not  at  hand  a  few  notes  should  be 
made  and  the  subject  elaborated  on  return  to  the  office. 

There  should  be  entered  in  the  case-book,  (a)  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  patient ;  (b)  history  of  patient,  including  previous 
illness;  (c)  environment;  (d)  history  of  present  illness,  includ¬ 
ing  treatment  given  by  owner  or  others,  if  any ;  (<?)  etiology ; 
(/)  present  symptoms,  including  what  is  learned  from  particu¬ 
lar  examination  of  the  region  complained  of,  and  of  all  the  vital 
organs  and  functions  of  the  body  ;  (g)  methods  of  diagnosis ; 
(h)  diagnosis ;  (z)  prognosis  ;  (/)  detailed  description  of  treat¬ 
ment ;  (k)  results  of  treatment;  (/)  history  subsequent  to  ill¬ 
ness  ;  (ni)  results  of  macroscopic,  microscopic,  and  bacteriologi¬ 
cal  examination  post  mortem. 

This  outline  should  not  be  printed  in  the  blank  book,  but 
should  be  carried  in  the  memory  and  the  record  made  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  it.  The  book  should  be  the  simplest  possible., 
A  printed  outline  is  undesirable.  The  requirements  of  each 
case  so  vary  that  headings  and  subheadings  are  misleading 
rather  than  helpful,  and  often  divert  the  attention  to  unimpor¬ 
tant  details.  In  addition  any  peculiarities  not  included  in  the 
usual  outline  should  be  made  a  matter  of  record.  All  these  de¬ 
tails  are  essentials  in  the  production  of  a  case  record  of  value 
and  none  should  be  omitted. 

The  record  should  be  faithful.  Mistakes  as  well  as  right 
judgment  and  good  care  should  be  recorded.  A  garbled  record 
defeats  its  own  object.  It  should  be  technical  and  scientific. 
Here  the  veterinarian  should  practice  the  use  of  scientific  rather 
than  vulgar  terms.  The  sentences  should  be  concise,  yet  their 
meaning  unmistakable.  The  record  should  be  absolutely  pri¬ 
vate.  The  privilege  of  reading  it  should  not  be  granted  to 
anyone. 

The  advantages  which  accrue  from  a  systematic  and  techni¬ 
cal  making  of  case  records  are : 

First. — It  engenders  more  careful  and  systematic  observa- 
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tions,  which  will  lead  to  a  more  reliable  diagnosis,  make  the 
practitioner  more  accurate,  and  increase  his  ability.  A  careful 
man  is  his  own  severest  critic  and  if  he  writes  things  down, 
even  for  his  own  eye  only,  he  will  be  more  exact  than  he  would 
otherwise  be. 

Second. — It  enables  the  veterinarian  to  treat  his  case  more 
skillfully.  He  always  has  the  carefully  recorded  facts  of  the 
case  before  him  and  is  furnished  with  material  of  much  more 
value  than  he  would  have  if  he  relied  solely  on  his  memory. 
The  patient  is  not  subject  to  the  hazard  of  guesswork  on  the 
part  of  the  practitioner  during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  A 
clear  record  enables  the  practitioner  to  study  his  cases  at  leis¬ 
ure,  and  to  work  oilt  the  meaning  of  a  symptom  or  group  of 
symptoms  by  a  purely  intellectual  process. 

Third. — It  furnishes  material  for  comparison  with  condi¬ 
tions  under  present  observation,  the  teachings  of  text-books, 
and  the  dicta  of  current  literature,  so  that  profit  may  be  derived 
in  treating  a  patient  in  hand  from  the  error  or  the  merit  of  the 
treatment  of  a  patient  suffering  in  a  similar  way  at  some  pre¬ 
vious  time.  This  is  especially  valuable  in  case  of  a  new  dis¬ 
ease. 

Fourth. — As  records  accumulate  the  types  of  disease  in  a 
given  locality  may  be  studied,  and  the  most  efficient  therapeu¬ 
tics  learned  by  an  experience,  which,  if  not  formally  set  down, 
is  in  the  main  forgotten. 

Fifth. — All  successful  and  eminent  practitioners  of  human 
medicine  habitually  keep  a  case  record.  They  recognize  such 
practice  as  essential  to  the  highest  grade  of  work.  If  we  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  recognition  their  profession  has  se¬ 
cured,  we  must  make  use  of  their  methods. 

Sixth. — A  case-book  well  kept  affords  one  the  consciousness 
of  a  duty  well  and  satisfactorily  done,  of  having  accomplished 
something  that  is  above  the  ordinary.  It  is  a  point  of  differen¬ 
tiation  between  quackery  and  the  scientific  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine.  One  of  the  greatest  satisfactions  of  life  is  the  reflection 
that  something  good  has  been  done,  and  a  series  of  case-books 
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is  something  that  can  in  later  life  be  pointed  to  with  pride  as  a 
monument  to  industry  and  painstaking  care. 

Seventh. — If  a  case  record  is  kept  as  it  ought  to  be  there 
will  always  be  at  hand,  in  convenient  and  reliable  form,  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  utilized  in  reporting  cases.  And  this  brings  me  to 
the  second,  and  perhaps  the  more  important  part  of  my  subject. 

The  cases  reported  should  be  those  which  are  somewhat  out 
of  the  regular  routine.  There  should  be  something  about  them 
which  is  unique  and  which  teaches  something  new.  Yet  we 
should  not  be  too  critical  in  this  respect,  for,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  rule  or  principle,  numbers  of  observations  of  a  similar 
nature  are  required,  hence  we  need  not  refrain  from  reporting  a 
condition  because  some  one  else  has  reported  it  before.  Writers 
judge  of  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  a  given  condition  by 
the  number  of  cases  found  recorded  in  literature.  They  say  a 
condition  is  rare,  if  they  find  it  infrequently  reported.  It  may 
be  that  in  the  aggregate  the  condition  is  frequent,  but  observa¬ 
tions  to  this  effect  have  not  been  put  on  record.  Conditions 
that  are  recorded  as  rare  should  by  all  means  be  reported.  Even 
if  a  case  seems  quite  trivial  and  of  but  little  importance  to  the 
observer,  he  should  not  on  this  account  refrain  from  putting  it 
on  record.  A  report  which  may  be  a  matter  of  but  little  con¬ 
cern  to  the  one  who  writes  it  may  be  the  tenderest  and  sweetest 
morsel  to  the  author  who  is  earnestly  endeavoring  to  fill  up  his 
outline  on  some  branch  of  veterinary  medicine.  It  is  the  little 
things  that  give  magnificence  to  science  when  viewed  as  a  fin¬ 
ished  product. 

Briefly  the  benefits  which  may  be  obtained  by  reporting 
cases  to  our  journals  of  veterinary  medicine,  and  to  veterinary 
medical  societies  for  publication  in  the  report  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings  are  : 

First. — If  an  intelligent  report  of  a  case  is  made,  it  serves  to 
introduce  the  writer  in  a  favorable  manner  to  those  who  read 
the  article,  and  to  bring  him  prominently  before  the  profession. 
He  will  in  this  way  acquire  that  standing  among  professional 
men  that  all  good  veterinarians  deserve. 
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Second.  It  renders  the  veterinarian  more  alert  to  detect 
new  forms  of  disease. 

Third. — Other  practitioners  will  find  careful  reports  of  in¬ 
calculable  value  to  them  in  their  treatment  of  cases  which  they 
meet  in  their  practice.  It  gives  them  a  “  lamp  of  experience  ” 
to  guide  them.  They  are  thus  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
sorting  to  makeshift  methods,  the  efficiency  of  which  they  can 
only  conjecture.  It  is  well  to  have  the  power  of  original  device 
in  case  of  need,  but  no  one  should  be  compelled  to  depend  upon 
his  own  untried  inventions  because  he  is  deprived  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries. 

Fourth. — It  affords  writers  of  articles  on  technical  medical 
subjects  data  which  they  may  use  for  the  purpose  of  substantia- 
ing  some  principle  they  have  evolved,  or  gives  them  facts  from 
which  they  may  make  original  inductions. 

Fifth.  It  is  only  through  the  agency  of  reports  of  cases  that 
we  will  be  able  to  build  up  a  national  veterinary  medical  litera¬ 
ture.  These  reports  will  furnish  to  those  who  write  our  books 
the  larger  part  of  the  material  which  is  necessary  to  bookmak¬ 
ing.  Writers,  in  order  to  produce  a  valuable  scientific  work, 
must  have  a  large  collection  of  reliable  records  which  have  been 
contributed  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession  for  a  long 
period  of  years.  A  celebrated  surgeon  of  Philadelphia  recently 
wiites  on  this  point :  u  The  report  of  cases  bears  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  national  medical  literature  as  does  the  farmer  to  the 
body  politic,  viz.  :  it  is  the  foundation— the  backbone.  There 
is  scarcely  a  single  important  contribution  to  medical  science 
which  is  not  based  on  the  report  of  cases.  The  student  collects 
these  cases  from  general  literature  and  draws  from  this  collec¬ 
tion  deductions  which  are  useful  to  the  whole  profession.  Case 
reports  may  be  considered  the  springs,  which  if  sufficiently  nu¬ 
merous  make  the  mighty  river  of  progress  of  medical  science.” 

The  entile  fabric  of  science  is  but  the  recorded  experience 
of  individuals.  In  the  words  of  another  :  “  Science  is  ‘  knowl- 
edge  gained  by  systematic  observation,  experiment,  and  reason¬ 
ing  coordinated,  arranged,  and  systematized.’  ” 
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By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  anyone  who  has  this  material 
can  produce  a  technical  and  worthy  treatise.  The  writer  of  a 
book  should  be  a  man  of  high  attainment  and  wide  experience, 
so  that  he  may  possess  wise  judgment,  close  discrimination,  and 
high  powers  of  reasoning.  He  must  be  on  a  plane  far  above 
the  mere  compiler.  Yet  no  one  can  write  a  treatise  on  veteri¬ 
nary  medicine  worth  reading  without  making  frequent  and  con¬ 
stant  use  of  the  experience  and  reasonings  of  others. 

It  is  in  a  large  measure  the  character  of  the  writer  that 
makes  the  difference  between  the  compiled  and  the  elaborated 
treatise.  The  compiler  and  the  elaborator  both  use  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others,  but  the  former  jumbles  that  experience  together 
in  a  careless  manner  and  makes  use  of  but  little  original  thought 
or  experience,  while  the  latter  uses  the  experience  of  others 
with  discretion,  and  disposes  it  according  to  his  own  wise  judg¬ 
ment  and  broad  education.  It  is  for  the  use  of  infen  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  class  that  the  current  magazines  and  periodicals  and  reports 
of  societies  should  be  teeming  with  reports  of  experiences  and 
investigations  of  the  practitioner  and  experimenter. 

It  is  a  fact  much  to  be  deplored  that  there  is  so  little  of 
scientific  veterinary  literature  by  American  authors.  Practi¬ 
tioners  here  are  compelled  to  rely  in  a  large  measure  upon  for¬ 
eign  publications  or  their  translations.  The  Germans  and 
French  have  excellent  treatises  on  the  various  branches  of 
veterinary  medicine,  well  suited  for  their  own  veterinarians, 
but  these  works  are  in  many  instances  not  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  American  practitioner.  America  has  such  immense  live 
stock  interests  that  she  should  be  represented  by  a  bountiful 
literature  covering  every  phase  of  the  subject  and  kept  revised 
by  the  addition  of  the  latest  developments  of  science.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  such  a  literature  is  imperative.  Our  sister  profession 
has  accomplished  this  task,  and  if  we  wish  to  obtain  such  rec¬ 
ognition  as  we  ought  to  have  from  the  fraternity  of  human 
medicine,  we  must  produce  an  adequate  literature. 

European  writers  have  had  more  than  a  hundred  years  of 
active  scientific  veterinary  experience  and  research  from  which 
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to  draw  in  accomplishing  their  excellent  literary  labors.  In 
America  we  have  had  scarcely  more  than  four  decades,  during 
which  entirely  too  little  writing  has  been  done  by  our  prac¬ 
titioners.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  at  the  present  time 
for  us  here  in  America  to  produce  an  adequate  set  of  treatises 
on  veterinary  subjects  from  material  which  is  in  sufficiently 
large  measure  oui  -own,  for  such  material  is  not  yet  in  exist¬ 
ence.  What  we  need  is  a  score  of  years  of  activity  with  the 
pen  on  the  part  of  our  practitioners,  recording,  whenever  occa¬ 
sion  offers,  their  individual  research  and  experience.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  I  believe  we  can  produce  a  literature  which 
will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Kuropean  nations,  and  compare  fa¬ 
vorably  with  that  of  human  medicine. 

An  eminent  physician  recently  writes :  “  There  can  be  no 
broad,  useful  medical  literature  without  careful  reports  and  an¬ 
alyses  of  large  numbers  of  cases.  Such  literature  can  only  be 
built  up  by  reporting  accurate  observations  upon  all  phases  of 
disease  under  all  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  met.” 

That  excellent  quotation  used  in  the  American  Veteri¬ 
nary  Review,  and  which  Dr.  Bell  writes  me  is  to  be  credited 
to  the  Veterinary  Record ,  says  :  “  Careful  observation  makes  a 
skillful  practitioner,  but  his  skill  dies  with  him.  Bv  recording- 
his  observations,  he  adds  to  the  knowledge  of  his  profession 
and  assists  by  his  facts  in  building  up  the  solid  edifice  of  patho¬ 
logical  science.” 

Bet  us  unite  in  a  persevering  effort  to  build  up  a  national 
veterinary  medical  literature. 


SHOULDER  LAMENESS  IN  THE  HORSE. 

By  Ro'scoe  R.  Bell,  D.  V.  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  Medical  Society,  Sept.  8,  1899. 

If  ever  veterinary  surgery  should  be  forced  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  human  medicine  and  assume  specialties  in  its  prac¬ 
tice,  the  chief  branch  would  be  diseases  and  accidents  of  the 
locomotory  apparatus,  for  surely  the  most  frequent  demands 
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upon  the  veterinarian’s  services,  in  the  cities,  at  least,  are  for 
the  treatment  of  lameness.  Indeed,  some  veterinarians,  while 
prescribing’  for  all  classes  of  cases,  proclaim  that  they  are  speci¬ 
alists  on  lameness,  which  is  to  say  that  they  have  given  the 
subject  particular  study,  and  consequently  consider  themselves 
adepts  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disorders  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  of  locomotion.  All  city  veterinarians,  to  be  abreast  of 
their  profession,  must  make  of  lameness  a  special  study,  and  he 
whose  tastes  and  talents  lie  in  that  practical  direction  will  find 
himself  well  repaid  for  all  the  time  and  energy  he  may  bestow 
upon  it.  I  have  no  apology  to  make  to  this  society,  then,  in 
bringing  before  it  a  subject  belonging  to  this  class  which  has 
enlisted  my  very  earnest  consideration  for  some  seven  years,  and 
which  I  have  postponed  writing  upon  until  I  could  verify  by 
larger  experience  a  conclusion  arrived  at  in  1892,  viz.:  That  a 
very  prolific  cause  of  lameness  in  the  anterior  extremities  is 
strain  of  the  coraco-radialis  muscle,  especially  at  the  fulcrum 
formed  by  the  superior  extremity  of  the  humerus,  where  that 
muscle  so  nicely  applies  itself  to  the  biciptal  groove.  I  first 
reached  this  conclusion  by  finding  patient  after  patient  suffering 
from  an  identical  lameness,  with  a  history  in  almost  every 
instance  as  follows :  The  horse  suddenly  or  gradually  became 
lame  while  driving,  appeared  to  get  better  after  going  a  short 
distance,  and  possibly  grew  worse  again.  The  next  day  he  was 
taken  to  the  blacksmith’s,  and  his  foot  examined,  but  nothing 
was  found.  Rested  in  the  stable  for  a  day  or  two  he  appeared 
as  well  as  ever,  and  when  driven  the  owner  was  sure  the  trouble 
was  all  over  with,  but  while  congratulating  himself  upon  his 
lucky  escape,  he  observes  that  the  horse  is  again  going  lame  in 
the  same  leg,  and  begins  to  suspect  that  it  is  due  to  interfering, 
which,  however,  he  is  unable  to  find  evidence  of.  The  horse  is 
again  stabled,  and  probably  this  time  the  shoes  are  removed  and 
his  feet  soaked  in  cold  water  or  poulticed,  and  when  the  lame¬ 
ness  has  again  entirely  or  partly  disappeared  he  is  reshod  with 
great  care  and  perhaps  bar-shoes  applied,- with  the  subsequent 
history  that  he  is  lame  almost  as  soon  as  trotting  has  begun, 
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and  it  continues  with  increasing  severity,  characterized  by 
exacerbations  and  decline  of  the  limping.  Thoroughly  dumb¬ 
founded  as  to  what  can  be  the  matter,  the  horse  is  submitted  to 
the  veterinarian,  and  the  above  history  recited.  The  veterinarian 
finds  that  in  the  stable  the  horse  stands  with  all  legs  in  their 
normal  position,  and  in  reply  to  his  query  is  told  that  he  has 
never  been  detected  pointing.  At  the  walk  no  lameness  can 
be  discerned,  but  as  soou  as  trotted  to  the  halter,  he  begins  to 
nod  greatly,  and  on  careful  observation  of  the  character  of  his 
gait,  the  affected  shoulder  will  be  noticed  to  hesitate  in  its  for¬ 
ward  movement ;  it  is  not  carried  ahead  with  the  freedom  of 
extension  that  its  fellow  is.  The  discrepancy  between  lameness 
in  motion  and  the  manifestation  of  it  while  at  rest  or  in  walk¬ 
ing  is  very  great.  Returning  to  the  stable  for  further  examina¬ 
tion  it  is  observed  that  the  horse  places  the  lame  leg  squarely 
under  him  and  throws  upon  it  its  proportionate  amount  of  weight. 

The  conclusion  is  then  reached  that  the  lesion  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  in  weight-bearing,  but  must  be  associated  with  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  extremity,  and,  from  his  gait,  with  extension. 
Further  confirmation  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  foot 
is  normal  on  manipulation  and  examination,  and  all  evidence 
of  disease  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  extremity  is  lacking. 
Now,  a  careful  examination  of  the  shoulder  is  made,  and,  remem¬ 
bering  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  patient  in  carrying  the 
ray  forward,  the  muscles  engaged  in  that  service  are  manually 
gone  over.  It  will  be  extremely  rare  that  swelling  or  heat  will 
be  observed,  and  ocularly  nothing  will  be  found  amiss.  On  the 
affected  side  pressure  upon  the  mastoido-humeralis  as  it  passes 
over  the  point, of  the  shoulder  causes  pain,  evidenced  by  the 
quick  impulsive  cringe  when  pressed  violently  by  the  thumb. 
A  similar  proceeding  on  the  opposite  shoulder  is  met  with  little 
or  no  sign  of  pain.  Driving  the  thumb  more  deeply,  moving 
the  mastoido-humeralis  out  of  its  position,  and  pressing  the 
coraco-radialis  into  the  bicipital  groove,  all  evidences  of  the 
pain  first  observed  are  intensified,  and  those  observing  the 
aspect  of  the  patient  usually  say  in  one  voice:  “Doctor,  you 
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have  struck  the  spot.”  To  make  your  diagnosis  more  certain, 
a  twitch  is  placed  upon  the  animal’s  nose  to  fasten  his  attention, 
with  the  result  that  he  will  only  flinch  when  pain  is  experi¬ 
enced,  and  not  from  irritability.  Manipulation  of  each  bicipital 
groove  under  these  conditions  gives  the  result  that  upon  the 
affected  side  a  quick  spasmodic  movement  is  made  when  pres¬ 
sure  is  applied,  while  no  sign  of  inconvenience  is  given  on 
the  opposite  side. 

While  every  case  will  not  give  the  identical  symptons  above 
detailed,  each  one  will  resemble  it  to  the  extent  of  recognition. 

They  came  upon  me  with  such  frequency  that  I  became 
alarmed  for  the  accuracy  of  my  diagnoses,  and  upon  each  visit 
to  such  a  patient,  I  would  endeavor  to  test  it  by  a  closer  scrutiny 
for  new  developments ;  but  always  with  a  clearer  conviction  of 
its  correctness.  I  would  consult  other  veterinarians  with  the 
interrogation,  “  Do  you  meet  many  cases  of  lesion  in  the 
shoulder?”  The  answer  “No”  is  mostly  given.  Through 
the  years  lying  between  my  first  recognition  of  it  and  the 
present  time  it  has  been  a  constant  form  of  lameness  in  my 
practice — as  frequently  met  as  any  other  one  locomotory  lesion, 
it  being  not  an  infrequent  circumstance  to  have  six  or  eight 
under  treatment  at  one  time. 

In  no  instance  has  the  diagnosis  been  proven  to  be  errone¬ 
ous.  I  have  known  many  veterinarians  to  disagree  with  me, 
claiming  that  the  lesion  was  at  some  other  part  of  the  leg,  but 
it  was  an  opinion  without  demonstration,  ocularly  or  otherwise. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  I  and  others  have  blistered,  and 
fired  and  blistered,  many  horses  for  what  we  were  pleased  to 
term  periostitis,  or  other  obscure  bony  lesion,  usually  in  the 
region  of  the  pastern  or  foot,  when  we  could  not  have  gotten 
further  from  the  real  seat  of  the  trouble  unless  we  had  gone  be¬ 
neath  the  sole.  The  period  of  rest  induced  by  the  blistering 
having  been  sufficient  to  dissipate  the  trouble  in  the  bicipital 
groove,  we  gathered  about  us  our  cloak  of  conviction  that  we 
had  justified  our  diagnosis. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  frequent  lameness  ?  Answer  :  It 
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may  be  due  either  to  strain  or  rheumatic  cause.  You  ask,  how 
could  it  be  strained,  and  I  answer  that  it  usually  occurs  in  pro¬ 
gression  ;  a  foothold  is  taken  which  suddenly  gives  way,  the 
limb  being  violently  thrust  backwards,  the  force  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  being  thrown  upon  the  fulcrum  of  the  leverage.  Or  in 
rising  from  the  recumbent  position,  the  same  may  occur. 

Treatment.  If  of  recent  origin,  hot  fomentations  and  sweat¬ 
ing  with  hot  blankets  covered  by  impervious  material,  as  rubber 
or  oil-silk,  in  conjunction  with  anodyne  liniments.  In  case  this 
form  of  treatment  should  prove  ineffectual  within  a  week,  or  if 
the  patient  has  been  lame  for  one  week  or  more  prior  to  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  veterinarian,  resort  should  at  once  be  had  to  strong 
counter-irritation.  With  me  two  setons  are  at  once  introduced 
into  the  shoulder,  one  on  either  side  of  the  course  of  the  superior 
third  of  the  muscle  ;  these  setons  are  usually  anointed  with  a 
simple  antiseptic  ointment,  or  in  case  of  chronic  lesion  or  phleg¬ 
matic  subject  they  are  medicated  with  irritants.  The  counter- 
irritant  response  to  setons  is  far  superior  to  that  from  cantha- 
rides  ointment  or  from  the  actual  cautery  in  this  region,  and 
not  nearly  so  apt  to  blemish,  and  furthermore  the  action  may  be 
kept  up  indefinitely  by  allowing  them  to  remain  in  situ .  When 
the  setons  have  been  removed  and  the  tracts  healed,  the  patient 
should  be  turned  to  pasture  if  in  season;  if  during  the  winter 
months,  exercise  in  a  large  paddock  or  barn-yard,  or  led  to  the 
halter.  This  period  of  passive  exercise  should  be  prolonged  for 
about  two  months,  or  for  a  considerable  time  after  all  evidences 
of  lameness  have  passed  away.  I  lay  particular  stress  upon 
secondary  exercise  for  the  reason  that  it  is  my  conviction  that 
recovery  occurring  under  such  conditions  is  very  apt  to  be  per¬ 
manent,  while  if  accomplished  in  an  attitude  of  perfect  immobil¬ 
ity  the  lameness  is  prone  to  return  when  the  horse  is  put  to  work. 

The  prognosis  is  usually  good,  but  the  period  of  extended 
rest  from  active  exercise  after  subsidence  of  the  lameness  must 
be  insisted  upon  at  the  time  the  forecast  is  made.  In  a  few 
instances  structural  changes  occur  and  lameness  is  the  per¬ 
manent  result. 
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‘  ‘  Careful  observation  makes  a  skillful  practitioner ,  but  his  skill  dies  with  him.  By  re¬ 
cording  his  observations ,  he  adds  to  the  knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  assists  by  his  facts 
in  building  up  the  solid  edifice  of  pathological  science 


WORMS  IN  A  DOG’S  HEART. 

By  W.  E.  French,  V.  S.,  Daytona,  Fla. 

On  August  1 6  a  gentleman  came  to  my  office,  bringing  a 
setter  bitch,  about  three  years  old,  and  weighing  about  30 


pounds,  which  he  said  was  not  doing  well  ;  would  not  eat, 
seemed  stiff  on  her  legs,  and  was  sore  upon  lifting  her  into  the 
carriage  to  bring  her  in  to  me. 

Upon  looking  her  over  I  found  a  spot  sore  to  the  touch  at  a 
point  about  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  sternum,  but  not 
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showing  in  the  least  externally.  Symptoms,  pulse  60,  not 
very  regular,  very  little  fever,  nose  dry,  all  four  legs  stiff  and 
sore  upon  moving  them  quickly. 

As  there  had  been  hard  rains  for  a  few  days  I  thought  she 
might  have  taken  cold  and  that  it  might  be  rheumatism  ;  so 
advised  giving  her  salicylate  of  sodium  and  borate  of  sodium 
three  times  a  day,  and  anything  that  she  would  eat.  On  the 
1 8th  called  again  and  he  wished  me  to  come  and  see  the  bitch, 
as  she  was  no  better  and  would  not  eat.  I  went  at  once  and 
found  her  stiffer  than  ever,  temperature  102.  3-50,  pulse  80, 
very  irregular.  Diarrhoea,  with  expulsion  of  masses  of  mucus, 
which  was  occasionally  tinged  with  blood,  and  I  made  the  re¬ 
mark  that  I  thought  we  had  missed  it  in  not  giving  the  worm 
medicine  which  we  had  talked  of  previously,  and  advised  giv¬ 
ing  at  once. 

Upon  giving  a  capsule  she  immediately  threw  it  up,  and  I 
told  him  to  wait  a  couple  of  hours  and  try  again. 

On  the  19th  I  called  again  and  found  her  much  the  same  as 
before,  not  eating  at  all,  but  drinking  water  some.  She  was 
very  stiff  yet,  would  move  only  as  she  was  forced.  Temperature 
103°,  pulse  80,  very  irregular,  movement  of  bowels  same. 

On  the  2 1st  called  and  found  dog  dead.  Was  told  that  the 
right  front  leg  had  swollen  up,  broke  and  run  considerable  mat¬ 
ter.  It  looked  very  much  like  blood  poisoning.  I  held  a  post¬ 
mortem,  as  I  wished  to  see  the  condition  of  the  viscera,  etc.  I 
found  the  bowels  much  inflamed,  some  black  spots,  and  was  in 
that  condition  throughout  their  whole  length  ;  liver  enlarged, 
kidneys  badly  inflamed,  spleen  somewhat  enlarged.  Upon  open¬ 
ing  the  thoracic  cavity  I  noticed  the  spotted  condition  of  the 
right  lung.  On  severing  the  pulmonary  artery  and  bronchial 
tubes  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  a  mass  of  white  worms  reaching  from  the  heart 
down  into  the  pulmonary  arteries  of  the  right  lung,  some  twenty 
in  number,  I  should  say,  about  the  size  of  a  knitting  needle  and 
ten  inches  long,  of  an  ivory  white  color.  On  dissecting  the 
heart  I  found  in  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  a  mass  or  ball  of 
the  same  worms  as  large  as  a  goose  egg,  completely  filling  the 
cavity.  The  photograph  shows  them  in  the  heart  just  as  I 
found  them,  about  forty  in  number. 

What  are  they  ?  Where  did  they  come  from  ?  and  what  are 
they  doing  there  ?  What  are  we  to  do  in  such  a  case  ? 

This  same  bitch  had  a  litter  of  pups  some  three  months 
ago ;  they  all  died,  suffering  from  a  diarrhoea  with  expulsion 
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of  masses  of  mucus  which  was  occasionally  tinged  with  blood, 
and  external  symptoms  of  general  wasting,  and  I  held  a  post¬ 
mortem  on  one  of  them  and  found  the  intestines  nearly  full  of 
a  very  small  worm  not  larger  than  a  fine  cambric  needle  and 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  an  inch  long,  but  none  in  the 
heart.  Now,  this  looks  to  me  as  though  it  might  be  hereditary, 
and  the  eggs  of  this  worm  entered  the  pups  through  the  foetal 
circulation.  Will  some  one  give  us  some  light  on  this  subject? 

[Note. — The  worms  from  the  adult  dog  were  undoubtedly 
the  variety  of  thread  worms  called  palana  immitis ,  or  otherwise 
filana  pappillosa  heematica ,  which  have  been  found  by  many 
practitioners  in  large  quantities,  and  often  in  animals  that  have 
apparently  enjoyed  good  health  while  the  host  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  them.  We  know  of  no  treatment  offering  any  prospects 
of  success  in  eliminating  them.  If  their  mode  of  propagation 
were  known  prophylactic  measures  could  be  employed.  It  is 
doubtful  if  infection  can  take  place  through  the  foetal  circula¬ 
tion.  The  intestinal  worms  of  the  young  animals  were  proba¬ 
bly  not  filaria  immitis. — R.  R.  B.] 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  TETANUS  ANTITOXIN.* 

By  F.  E.  Anderson,  V.  S.,  Findla}-,  Ohio. 

Case  No.  /.  Tetanus  in  Three-Year-Old  Roadster  Gelding. 

Produced  by  crossfiring  and  cutting  quarters  badly.  The 
first  symptoms  noticed  by  owner  on  morning  previous.  Gave 
25  c.c.  Gibier’s  tetanus  antitoxin  hypodermically.  8  A.  m. — 
Pulse  60,  temperature  ioi°  F.  Reft  one  ounce  solid  extract  of 
belladonna  to  be  applied  to  teeth,  and  two  pounds  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  to  be  given  in  two-tablespoonful  doses  in  drinking 
water  three  times  a  day,  along  with  one  teaspoonful  of  potas¬ 
sium  bromide  ;  soaked  front  feet  in  warm  water  containing 
creoline,  one  part  to  500,  until  thoroughly  cleansed  ;  then  rubbed 
the  wounds  with  iodine  crystals,  1  part ;  potassium  iodide,  2 
parts  ;  distilled  water,  100,  and  covered  same  with  absorbent 
cotton  saturated  with  the  iodine  solution.  5  p.  m.,  gave  25  c.c. 
antitoxin  ;  pulse  58.  Feb.  17. — 8  A.  m.,  gave  25  c.c.  antitoxin; 
pulse  48,  temperature  100 ;  repeated  treatment  of  foot  as  above ; 
colt  eating  some  mash  and  clover  hay.  Feb.  21. — 8  A.  M.,  gave 
25  c.c.  antitoxin  ;  pulse  48,  temperature  99  ;  eating  well.  Feb. 
22. — 8  A.  m.,  gave  25  c.c.  antitoxin  ;  pulse  and  temperature 
same.  Feb.  23. — 8  A.  m.,  gave  25  c.c.  antitoxin  ;  pulse  44,  tem- 
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perature  99  ;  eyes  looked  natural  and  hardly  any  nervousness 
perceptible.  Feb.  26. — 8  A.  M.,  symptoms  slightly  worse  ;  gave 
25  c.c.  antitoxin  ;  pulse  48,  temperature  100.  Feb.  27. — 8  A.  m., 
symptoms  greatly  improved  from  day  before  ;  pulse  40,  tem¬ 
perature  99  ;  gave  25  c.c.  antitoxin  ;  no  symptom  of  retraction 
of  eyeballs  upon  excitement,  and  colt  eating  and  drinking  as 
natural  as  any  horse.  Instructed  owner  to  report  if  symptoms 
returned,  and  in  one  week  he  took  horse  out  of  stall  to  exercise 
and  showed  no  symptoms  whatever  and  never  did  afterward. 
Case  No.  2.  Gray  Draft  Mare ,  Nine  Years  Old ,  Heavy  in  Foal. 

April  5.- — 5  p.  m.,  three  miles  in  country  ;  found  large  gray 
mare  standing  in  narrow  stall,  so  stiff  she  could  not  move  over 
without  causing  great  excitement ;  eyes  retracted,  froth  around 
lips  and  grinding  teeth  ;  could  not  open  front  teeth  half  an 
inch  ;  pulse  72.  Owner  said  he  had  removed  nail  from  left 
hind  foot  four  weeks  before,  and  the  foot  had  broken  at  the 
heel ;  then  he  thought  she  would  be  all  right,  but  four  days  be¬ 
fore  he  called  me  he  noticed  she  did  not  eat  very  well,  and  her 
eyes  looked  bad,  and  she  had  been  getting  worse,  until  she  could 
not  eat  anything.  He  thought  it  time  to  call  somebody  and 
find  out  what  the  trouble  was.  I  gave  her  25  c.c.  antitoxin  ; 
left  hyposulphite  of  soda,  potassium  iodide,  solid  extract  of  bel¬ 
ladonna  and  solution  iodine  to  use  in  foot,  which  had  to  be  in¬ 
jected  in  at  opening  in  heel  with  a  syringe,  as  we  could  not 
raise  her  foot  off  the  floor.  April  6. — 9  a.  m.,  pulse  50,  no 
grinding  of  teeth  nor  froth  around  lips  ;  owner  said  she  drank  a 
little  water  ;  gave  25  c.c.  antitoxin,  waited  two  hours.  11  a.  m., 
pulse  was  44 ;  gave  another  injection  of  25  c.c.  antitoxin.  Apr. 
7* — 10  condition  about  same  as  day  before,  except  pulse 

48 ;  gave  25  c.c.  antitoxin.  Apr.  9. — 10  A.  m.,  condition  un¬ 
changed,  except  a  little  more  use  of  maseter  muscles  and  could 
eat  a  little  mash.  Apr.  10. — 11  a.  m.,  pulse  48,  temperature  101, 
otherwise  better;  gave  25  c.c.  antitoxin.  Apr.  12. — 10  A.  m., 
pulse  52,  temperature  100. 50,  a  little  more  excitable,  but  eating 
better.  Apr.  13. — 12  m.,  pulse  48,  temperature  *ioo ;  gave  20 
c.c.  antitoxin  ;  eating  well,  eyes  normal,  no  nervousness,  could 
move  well  in  stall ;  thought  mare  all  right,  and  told  owner  I 
would  not  give  any  more  antitoxin,  but  had  him  continue  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  and  half  teaspoonful  doses  of  pot.  nit.  once  a 
day,  as  mare  was  swelled  considerably  in  abdomen  and  hind 
legs.  Apr.  20. — 10  A.  M.,  owner  called  and  said  the  mare 
showed  slight  symptoms  at  times  of  the  disease,  and  I  went  out 
to  see  her ;  found  her  much  improved  in  appearance ;  pulse  54, 
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temperature  normal,  and  slight  retraction  of  eyes  upon  excite¬ 
ment,  but  no  contraction  of  any  of  the  muscles  of  body  or  tail ; 
eating  well  and  no  stiffness  in  moving ;  gave  25  c.c.,  and 
owner  reported  two  days  later,  stating  the  mare  appeared  per¬ 
fectly  well,  but  had  some  swelling  on  abdomen,  which  disap¬ 
peared  ten  days  later  after  she  gave  birth  to  a  live  foal,  which 
is  doing  fine. 
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A  VETERINARIAN’S  VISIT  TO  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Honolulu,  H.  I.,  Aug.  24,  1899. 
Editors  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

Dear  Sirs  : — Ever  since  my  return  from  Manila,  I  have 
intended  to  write  you  of  my  trip,  as  promised,  on  the  Conemaugh , 
U.  S.  mule  transport,  but  have  put  it  off  from  time  to  time. 

The  life  on  a  mule  transport  is  full  of  charms  (?),  especially 
when  one  has  to  work  at  a  disadvantage — as  we  were  subjected 
to  on  the  Conemaugh  on  her  trip  from  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to 
Manila,  via  Honolulu,  at  which  place  I  joined  her  as  assistant 
to  Dr.  J.  A.  Welsh.  Her  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  this  port 
was  full  of  hardships,  with  green  men  and  seasickness.  The 
animals  were  pretty  well  knocked  about,  suffering  a  loss,  I 
think,  of  eight  mules.  (The  weather  was  bad,  cold  and  foggy, 
after  leaving  San  Francisco.  After  her  arrival  here  the  mules 
were  landed  for  a  rest,  and  the  quartermaster  here  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Dr.  Welsh  needed  an  assistant  with  the  285 
mules  that  were  to  be  taken  on  to  Manila.  The  facilities 
on  board  were  of  the  poorest  kind,  and  there  was  more  than  one 
veterinarian  could  handle  and  do  justice  to  himself,  and  in 
anticipation  of  any  unlooked  for  sickness  I  was  asked  to  go. 

The  vessel  was  very  poorly  fitted  up  for  the  transportation 
of  live  stock  ;  the  animals  were  in  stalls,  side  by  side,  and  it  was 
simply  impossible  to  remove  one  that  was  placed  aboard  among 
the  first  unless  you  moved  nearly  every  animal  on  the  vessel. 
It  was  impossible  to  go  behind  the  animals,  as  their  sterns  were 
right  up  against  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  to  give  an  injection 
at  one  time  of  the  voyage  we  had  to  get  on  the  outside  of  the 
vessel  to  accomplish  it. 

A  few  electric  fans  were  placed  through  the  lower  hold,  but 
were  about  as  much  use  as  a  common  Japanese  fan  used  by  a 
child  ;  they  were  always  out  of  order,  and  the  only  thing  they 
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did  accomplish  was  work  for  the  electricians,  and  to  stir  up  the 
bad  air,,  which  was  very  plentiful,  and  seemed  to  have  a  very 
exhaustive  effect  on  the  animals.  We  had  temperatures  run  up 
as  high  as  io y°  F.,  104°  F.  was  normal.  Windsails  were  let 
down  into  the  lower  hold,  and  when  the  wind  was  in  the  right 
direction  cooled  things  off  a  bit.  We  had  very  little  wind  and 
a  very  smooth  passage  of  twenty-one  days.  Our  loss  was  one 
mule,  eighteen  days  out  from  Honolulu  ;  it  was  simply  exhaus¬ 
tion  ;  his  temperature  ran  from  106°  to  no°,  and  under  these 
conditions  we  had  to  let  him  go  over  the  side.  Did  not  suffer 
any,  but  just  went  out. 

Well,  we  landed  252  animals  at  Manila  ;  32  were  left  on 
board,  and  were  taken  to  Iloilo  for  the  use  of  the  army  at  that 
point.  The  animals  seemed  to  be  in  such  good  condtion  when 
landed  that  quite  a  number  were  at  once  placed  to  work.  It  was 
a  little  hard  on  them  after  a  21  days’  trip  with  never  a  chance 
to  lie  down,  but  the  urgent  need  of  the  animals  by  the  army  led 
to  this. 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  Dr.  K.  H.  Brown,  veterinarian,  Quar¬ 
termaster’s  Department,  who  came  off  to  see  us  soon  after  our 
arrival,  and  had  the  pleasure'  of  staying  with  him  at  the 
Quartermaster’s  Corral  in  Manila  for  fifteen  days.  After  get¬ 
ting  ashore  and  reporting  to  the  Chief  Quartermaster  (Col.  Pope), 
Dr.  Welsh  and  self  were  asked  to  remain  in  Manila,  which  we 
both  declined,  and  so  during  our  temporary  stay  there  I  was 
assigned  to  the  Board  of  Health  for  duty.  Following  is  a  copy 
of  the  order  : 

Headquarters  Provost  Marshal  General, 
Manila,  P.  I.,  April  22,  1899. 

General  Orders,  No.  12. 

It  having  been  fully  established  that  we  have  a  contagious  disease 
amongst  the  cattle  of  the  city,  commonly  known  as  the  “hoof-and- 
mouth  disease,”  a  veterinary  surgeon  is  assigned  to  duty  with  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  will  perform  his  duties  under  the  general  direction 
of  that  body.  He  is  fully  empowered  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Health  to  order  such  disposition  of  diseased  horses  and  cattle 
as  the  necessities  of  the  individual  cases  may  demand  for  the  general 
good.  Veterinary  Surgeon  William  T.  Monsarrat  is  appointed,  tem¬ 
porarily,  to  the  position  of  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  City  of  Manila. 

By  order  of  Brigadier  General  Hughes, 

Provost  Marshal  General  : 

Chas.  A.  Clark, 

Official  :  1st  Lieut.,  13th  Minn.  Vol.  Infantry, 

(Signed)  Chas.  A.  Clark,  Aid.  Aid  Actg.  Adjt.  Gen’l. 

Had  a  carriage  placed  at  my  orders,  and  made  an  inspection 
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of  some  of  the  cattle.  Found  a  great  many  with  rinderpest  and 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  Nothing  much  could  be  done  by  me 
during  my  short  stay  ;  had  a  good  many  destroyed,  but  the  dis¬ 
ease  had  got  such  a  foothold  it  would  take  longer  time  than  I 
had  to  get  properly  to  work.  When  the  disease  first  made  its 
appearance  Dr.  Brown  notified  the  authorities  of  the  danger,  but 
very  little  heed  was  taken.  It  was  brought  to  the  country  from 
China  ports.  The  Australian  dairy  suffered  the  greatest  loss, 
some  ioo  cows  dying  inside  of  a  fortnight.  As  my  stay  was 
limited,  and  to  have  some  one  carry  on  the  work,  Dr.  C.  N. 
Ferrier  (McKillip,  ’97),  ex-State  veterinarian  of  North  Dakota, 
who  is  with  the  Hospital  Corps,  was  ordered  from  the  lines  to 
report  for  duty  at  the  Provost  Marshal  General’s  office  in 
Manila.  I  was  very  pleased  to  meet  Dr.  Ferrier  just  before  I 
left  Manila,  and  saw  him  go  to  work  fighting  the  disease.  His 
experience  as  a  State  veterinarian  will  stand  him  in  good  stead, 
and  no  doubt  we  will  hear  of  his  good  work  at  Manila. 

Dr.  Welsh  and  I  returned  home  byway  of  China  and  Japan. 
Had  a  most  enjoyable  trip.  We  were  in  quarantine  at  Naga¬ 
saki,  Japan,  for  seven  days,  and  then  I  got  eleven  days  more 
anchored  outside  of  the  harbor  here.  Dr.  W.  proceeded  on  to 
San  Francisco  and  was  quarantined  there  for  fourteen  days. 
Bubonic  plague  was  the  cause  of  our  detention. 

Taking  the  trip  all  in  all  I  enjoyed  it.  I  was  away  from 
Honolulu  three  months.  Heaving  here  on  March  28th  and 
landing  on  June  27th  in  Honolulu  again.  I  gained  in  flesh  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  pounds,  and  feel  much  better  than  when 
I  left.  Seeing  so  much  on  my  travels,  I  had  plenty  to  talk  of, 
but  have  about  exhausted  myself  now. 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  T.  Monsarrat. 


DOES  NOT  WISH  TO  SAIL  UNDER  FAESE  COEORS. 

Fremont,  Neb.,  September  7,  1899. 
Editors  American  Veterinary  Reviezv  : 

Dear  Sirs  : — To  my  report  of  the  Schmidt  treatment  for 
parturient  paresis,  published  in  this  month’s  Review,  I  see  you 
have  added  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.  to  my  signature.  This  is  not  cor¬ 
rect,  and  I  have  no  right  to  that  title.  I  am  registered  at  the 
Royal  College  as  a  veterinary  practitioner  and  do  not  wish  it  to 
be  supposed  I  am  assuming  the  title  of  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  as  it  has 
never  been  used  by  me.  Yours  truly, 

H.  Chambers. 
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AMERICAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  convened 
in  the  Hosack  Room  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  New  York 
City,  Sept.  5,  at  10.30.  A.  m.,  with  the  President,  Dr.  A.  W. 
Clement,  of  Maryland,  in  the  chair,  Secretary  Stewart  record¬ 
ing.  At  the  opening  hour  the.  large  room  was  well  filled  with 
members  and  visitors,  there  being  about  twenty-five  ladies  pres¬ 
ent.  .  Prof.  James  E.  Robertson,  President  of  the  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  of  New  \  ork  County,  upon  behalf  of  that 
association,  welcomed  the  visitors  to  Gotham  in  a  manner  which 
made  them  all  feel  that  the)/'  were  truly  among  those  who  ap¬ 
preciated  their  presence,  to  which  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon  responded 
in  a  most  happy  vein  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association. 

the  president’s  address. 

President  Clement  then  asked  Dr.  Salmon  to  take  the  chair 
while  he  delivered  his  annual  address  as  follows  : 

In  writing  this,  my  inaugural  address,  I  am  ever  mindful  of  the  learn- 
***£  °I  my  predecessors  and  their  wide  experience,  which  always  crave 
them  an  amount  of  material  ready  at  their  hand  for  the  wise  and  eSter- 
taming  discussion  of  questions  important  to  onr  profession  and  beneficial 
to  all  those  who  may  have  listened  to  or  read  their  addresses  in  our 

as  my  subject  for  to-day  some  one 
question  of  scientific  import  and  deal  with  it  as  some  of  my  predecessors 
would  have  done  from  this  platform.  But  hampered  as  I  am  by  the 
very  prestige  which  has  made  this  office  so  honorable,  I  shall  not  beo-in 
by  shirking  my  duties,  and  in  my  humble  wTay  as  an  every-day  practi- 
dependent  upon  the  revenue  of  his  practice  for  his  daily  bread,  but 
still  deeply  interested  in  our  profession,  I  shall  try  to  bring"  before  you 
a  brief  review  of  the  past  of  veterinary  medicine  and  to  look  a  little  way 
into  the  future  and  see  what  promises  it  has  in  store  for  us. 

This  association,  founded,  as  you  know,  by  men  whose  names  must 
be  revered  by  all  of  us,  established  in  the  very  first  years  of  its  existence 
certain  rules  and  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  its  members,  which 
were  well  thought  out,  and  which  have  worked  admirably  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  all.  As  time  went  on  certain  changes  in  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Eaws  were  made  to  suit  the  altered  conditions  as  they  arose,  but  in  the 
111am  our  code  of  ethics  is  unchanged  and  the  principles  established  by 
the  founders  still  remain  to-day,  as  the}'  have  ever  been,  a  guide  and  a 
rule  of  conduct  for  the  members,  the  legacy  of  wise  and  helpful  parents. 

Beginning  as  it  did  in  an  humble  way  with  semi-annual  meetings  of 
one  day  devoted  in  part  to  instruction  and  in  part  to  pleasant  sociat  in¬ 
tercourse,  its  gatherings,  confined  to  a  few  cities  in  the  East,  it  has  since 
developed  so  much  and  become  so  far-reaching  as  to  require  three  whole 
days  for  any  adequate  discussion  of  matters  strictly  within  its  province, 
to  meet  the  convenience  of  its  members  its  meetings  are  now  held  in  the 
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Bast  and  in  the  West,  in  the  North  and  in  the  South.  Bast  year,  as  you 
know,  a  further  important  change  in  the  Constitution  was  made  giving 
to  this  body  a  greater  scope,  enlarging  its  facilities  for  doing  good  work 
not  only  for  its  members  but  for  the  community  in  general.  I  have, 
therefore,  the  honor  to  preside  over  the  first  meeting  of  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  embracing  in  its  field  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico,  nay,  even  more,  the  whole  Pan-American  Continent, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  past  year  stretching  forth  its 
arms  to  the  far  Bast.  But  as  the  scope  of  the  society  has  increased  the 
responsibilities  laid  upon  the  members  have  also  become  greater,  and  not 
upon  the  members  alone  but  upon  the  President.  I  only  wish  that  my 
capabilities  had  multiplied  to  keep  pace  with  my  responsibilities. 

I  suppose  that  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  this  might  be  still 
looked  upon  as  a  convention  of  “  horse  doctors.”  Perhaps  the  term  may 
be  used  in  a  scoffing  sense,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  when  I  look  at 
some  of  the  two-legged  animals  that  the  practitioner  of  human  medi¬ 
cine  has  to  deal  with  I  must  say  that  I  prefer  by  far  to  treat  that  noble 
animal,  the  horse,  or  the  trusty  friend  of  man,  the  dog.  But,  seriously,  all 
branches  of  medicine  are  closely  united.  For  the  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  human  anatomy,  comparative  anatomy  is  indispensible ;  for  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  diseases  in  man  the  study  of  morbid  conditions 
in  animals  is  necessary.  Thus,  the  veterinarian  may  claim  a  close 
brotherhood  with  the  practitioner  in  human  medicine  and  both  profes¬ 
sions  by  working  harmoniously  can  do  much  to  advance  the  public 
health.  It  will  not  be,  therefore,  out  of  place  if  I  speak  a  few  words 
about  medicine  in  general,  and  here  I  would  remark  that  among  the 
names  of  those  doing  scientific  work  in  this  country  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  medical  science,  we  have  not  far  to  look  for  those  members  of 
our  own  branch.  While  we  have  to  thank  the  practitioner  of  human 
medicine  for  certain  new  methods  of  treatment,  which  we  can  adapt  to 
our  use  as  circumstances  may  require,  at  the  same  time  the  field  for 
original  work  is  open  for  the  student  of  veterinary  medicine,  and  he 
has  it  in  his  power  to  do  much  to  further  our  knowledge  of  disease,  not 
only  in  the  lower  animals  but  also  in  man.  Thus,  the  practitioner  in 
human  medicine  can  also  learn  from  us.  In  the  last  few  decades  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  every  branch  of  medicine  and  even  greater 
results  may  be  hoped  for  in  the  future.  When  we  look  back  upon  the 
status  of  medicine  ioo  years  ago  and  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  facilities  at  hand  at  present  and  our  increased  knowledge  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  disease,  the  means  of  prevention  and  the  methods  of  cure  of  to-day, 
one  may  be  pardoned  for  looking  with  some  complacence  upon  the  extent 
of  our  achievements.  We  now  have  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  cause  ot 
not  a  few  of  the  infectious  diseases  and  means  more  or  less  perfected  at 
hand  to  combat  them.  In  the  progress  of  surgery  we  have  not  been  left 
behind.  By  the  use  of  anaesthetics  both  general  and  local  we  can  oper¬ 
ate  upon  animals  without  pain  to  the  subject  and  with  consequent  infi¬ 
nitely  better  chances  of  success. 

Again,  who  thinks  at  present  of  deep  firing  and  blistering  when  the 
benefits  of  brush  firing  by  the  thermo-cautery  have  once  been  found  out. 
Too  many  of  ns  are  still  addicted  to  the  use  of  liniments  to  cure  some 
sprain  when  the  crinoline  bandage  will  give  us  a  much  better  result  in 
a  much  shorter  time.  To  mention  only  one  or  two  other  improvements. 
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I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  demonstration  at  our  last  meeting  of 
paring  away  the  soles  and  heels  for  chronic  lameness  in  the  foot  *and 
have  since  obtained  most  excellent  results  from  the  operation.  Take 
again  the  operation  of  arytenoideraphy  as  performed  by  Dr.  Merrillat, 
of  the  McKillip  College  in  Chicago,  a  much  simpler  operation  than  the 
excision  of  the  cartilage  and  one  which  according  to  his  testimony  has 
proven  more  successful.  The  operation  of  castration  in  the  female  per 
vagina,  as  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Williams  at  our  last  meeting,  and  the 
anticipated  discussion  of  the  iodide  of  potash  treatment  for  parturient 
apoplexy  of  cattle  at  this  meeting,  are  only  a  few  of  the  results  of  work 
on  progressive  lines  of  treatment  by  veterinarians. 

Passing  from  what  has  been  done  in  veterinary  medicine  to  what 
may  be  done,  we  enter  the  realms  of  possibilities.  Suffice  it  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  all  probability  in  the  not-far- distant  future  we  may  be  so 
far  able  to  control  and  to  cure  disease  as  to  render  the  pole-axe  unneces¬ 
sary  except  from  choice.  Take,  for  example,  the  work  that  has  been 
done  and  is  being  done  at  present  in  the  antitoxin  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment  !  Thanks  to  the  discoveries  of  bacteriologists,  who  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  students  of  diseases  of  the  lower  animals,  tetanus  can  now  be 
prevented  and  tuberculosis  can  be  diagnosed  beyond  a  possibility  of  a 
doubt  by  agents  derived  from  the  poison  that  causes  the  disease.  ~  Is  it 
too  much  to  hope  that  tuberculosis  may  be  cured,  that  rabies  and  teta¬ 
nus  may  be  arrested  and  their  ravages  be  stopped  in  much  the  same  way 
as  has  been  done  for  diphtheria  ? 

For  my  part  I  am  convinced  that  in  many  respects  this  profession  of 
ours  is  of  more  interest  and  perhaps  of  as  much  value  as  that  of  human 
medicine.  The  interest  in  one’s  profession  must,  however,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  no  matter  what  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  depend  to  a  great 
extent  upon  one’s  ability  to  obtain  from  it  enough  at  least  to  keep  him 
from  want  and  to  provide  for  such  expenses  as  his  condition  in  life  may 
make  necessary. 

Taking  the  sum  total  of  the  practitioners  in  veterinary  medicine  as 
against  the  same  in  human  medicine  and  dividing  the  total  amounts 
earned  in  each  by  the  total  numbers  of  practitioners,  I  believe  that  the 
balance  is  in  favor  of  the  veterinarian.  And,  granted  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  under  present  conditions,  or  perhaps  under  conditions  which  always 
have  and  always  will  prevail,  for  the  exceptional  veterinarian  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  exceptional  practitioner  of  human  medicine  in  point  of 
revenue  it  should  suffice  for  us  to  know  that  on  an  average  the  scale  of 
remuneration  is  somewhat  in  favor  of  our  own  branch.  From  a  pecu¬ 
niary  standpoint,  then,  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  whose  education  is 
sufficient  and  whose  tastes  are  such  as  to  lead  him  into  this  work  need 
be  deterred  from  entering  upon  it.  He  must  remember,  however,  that 
while  the  possibilities  are  not  so  great,  the  exactions  are  sometimes 
greater.  A  physician,  when  called  to  see  a  patient,  no  matter  how 
worthless  he  is,  is  bound  to  do  his  utmost  to  save  his  life.  With  us  the 
value  of  the  patient  to  the  owner  or  to  the  community  will  often  decide 
how  much  time  and  trouble  must  be  spent  upon  him.  When  a  veterina¬ 
rian  visits  a  patient,  he  must  in  a  majority  of  instances,  discard  the 
history  of  the  case  and  base  his  opinion  as  to  the  diagnosis  upon  what 
is  before  him.  Upon  his  diagnosis  he  must  form  his  prognosis,  which  in 
many  cases  must  be  expressed  to  the  owner  almost  immediately,  in 
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order  that  he  may  know  as  to  the  chances  of  success  and  may  weigh  the 
probable  cost. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  purely  commercial  view  of  a  commercial  article, 
modified  sometimes  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  sentimental  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  owner  for  the  animal.  It  may  be,  however,  that  this  is  the 
highest  plane  upon  which  to  stand  ;  that  the  value  to  the  community 
should  measure  one’s  exertions  in  the  care  of  the  sick.  Again,  public 
opinion  has  decreed  that  while  the  practitioner  of  human  medicine  has 
not  the  right  to  take  the  life  of  one  suffering  from  an  incurable  disease, 
the  veterinarian  has  that  right  and  should  not  be  slow  in  using  it.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  privilege  to  possess  the  power  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  suffer¬ 
ing.  But,  again,  other  things  being  equal,  this  one  fact  is  more  useful 
than  any  other  in  sharpening  the  wits  of  the  veterinarian  and  obliging 
him  to  give  quick  service  for  the  money  expended.  I  repeat  then  that, 
looking*  upon  the  matter  as  a  whole,  I  believe  that  the  practice  of  vet¬ 
erinary  medicine  is  more  interesting  and  quite  as  profitable  as  that  of 
practising  human  medicine. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  as  to  the  prospective  horseless  age.  But 
the  time  when  all  pleasure  giving  and  all  work  will  be  taken  away  from 
the  horse  and  his  place  supplanted  by  machinery  has  not  yet  come. 
Now,  gentlemen,  this  cry  has  been  prevalent  many  times.  When  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  came  it  was  said  that  gas  would  no  longer  be  used.  When 
the  steam  railways  started,  when  the  electric  cars  came,  when  the 
bicycle  was  put  into  use,  and  now  as  the  automobile  is  making  its  ap¬ 
pearance  we  are  told  that  our  trade  is  gone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  these  innovations,  the  number  of  horses  that  are  in  any 
way  worth  the  expenditure  of  money  upon  is  generally  upon  the  in¬ 
crease,  or  if  at  times  somewhat  curtailed,  the  diminution  is  due  to  tem¬ 
porary  commercial  depressions  with  which  these  innovations  have  had 
nothing  to  do.  L,et  no  man  otherwise  well  fitted  be  prevented  from  en¬ 
tering  this  profession  on  account  of  the  influence  of  some  one  interested 
in  the  paper  stock  of  some  miraculously  invented  machine. 

As  to  the  progress  made  by  the  committees  of  this  association  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  a  more  important  one  is  that  dealing  with  Army  leg¬ 
islation.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  our  first  efforts  in  this  direction 
were  started,  but  it  was  only  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  that 
any  definite  progress  has  been  made.  At  this  session,  under  the  able 
influence  of  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Salmon,  much  was  done.  In  a  letter 
from  him  under  date  of  August  17,  1899*  says  :  “  The  committee  on 
Army  legislation  began  its  work  by  interviews  with  the  chairmen  of 
the  respective  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  on  Military  Affairs 
and  these  committees  afterward  reported  bills  containing  substantially 
the  legislation  that  our  association  has  so  long  desired,  that  is,  it  was 
provided  that  there  should  be  two  veterinarians  with  rank  of  second 
lieutenant  with  each  cavalry  regiment. 

“Unfortunately,  at  the  last  moment,  the  bills  agreed  upon  by  the 
two  committees  were  laid  aside  and  a  temporary  substitute  bill  adopted. 
This  bill  was  less  satisfactory,  as  it  provided  for  only  one  veterinarian 
with  the  pay  and  allowances  of  a  second  lieutenant  of  cavalry  for  each 
regiment  and  another  at  $75.00  per  month  and  the  allowances  of  a  ser¬ 
geant  major.  This  was  disappointing  ;  but  the  bill  provided  that  the 
veterinarian  appointed  to  the  first  grade  shall  not  be  so  appointed  until 
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lie  shall  ha\  e  passed  an  examination  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  as  to  his  physical,  moral  and  professional  qualifications.  The 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  an  examination  before  appointment  is  a 
distinct  gain  and  will  be  of  much  value  to  the  profession.  And  the 
further  provision  that  the  veterinarians  now  in  the  service  who  do  not 
pass  such  competitive  examination  shall  be  eligible  to  the  positions  of 
the  second  class,  under  such  rules  as  are  now  prescribed  by  the  regula¬ 
tions,  is  only  a  just  recognition  of  the  men  who  have  patrioticall}"  and 
loyally  filled  these  positions  in  the  past  and  have  endured  many  hard¬ 
ships  for  the  good  of  the  service.  The  Chairman  of  your  Committee 
was  received  by  the  sub-committee  on  military  affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
allowed  to  make  a  statement  when  this  substitute  bill  was  under  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  hoped  that  when  the  permanent  bill  is  passed  the 
veterinarians  will  be  given  the  full  rank  of  second  lieutenant  and  that 
possibly  a  veterinary  department  may  be  created  with  a  veterinarian  at 
its  head  who  shall  have  rank  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
position.” 

Thus  you  will  see  by  this  letter  that  while  exactly  what  was  wanted 
has  not  been  accomplished,  nevertheless  we  have  at  least  the  temporary 
bill  made  in  the  haste  of  the  last  hours  of  the  session  and  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  best  that  could  have  been  expected  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Still  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  deficiency  will  be  supplied  during  the  next  session  of  Congress,  so 
that  we  may  have  what  we  deserve  and  what  I  believe  the  country  claims, 
viz.,  a  veterinary  department  presided  over  by  some  one  of  sufficient 
rank  and  providing  for  the  extension  of  the  service  to  the  light  artillery 
and  to  the  Quartermaster’s  Department. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  this  matter  and  for  the  wholesome  in¬ 
fluence  exerted  by  him  upon  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  especially 
the  Secretary  of  War.  Without  his  help  it  is  a  question  whether  much 
could  have  been  accomplished,  and  except  for  the  close  relationship  ex¬ 
isting  between  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Chairman  of  this 
Committee  it  is  a  question  whether  his  intelligent  interest  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  would  have  been  aroused.  I  therefore  say  that  this  association  is 
greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Salmon  for  his  earnest  and  self  -  sacrificing 
efforts.  He  has  done  good  work,  I  believe,  not  only  for  the  profession, 
but  for  the  Army  and  the  country  at  large. 

As  to  interference  by  the  individual  States  and  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  control  of  the  infectious  diseases  in  animals,  I  think  that 
my  ideas  are  sufficiently  well  known  not  to  need  any  further  remarks 
upon  the  subject.  I  would  only  insist  that  to  be  effective  all  laws  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  public  health  should  be  devised  and  controlled  by  a  combined 
body  of  the  boards  of  health  and  the  live  stock  sanitary  boards  in  the 
different  States.  These  should  in  all  cases  work  in  conjunction  with 
and  do  their  utmost  to  assist  the  boards  at  Washington. 

As  to  the  future  of  this  association,  I  believe  that  what  it  has  already 
done  is  only  a  beginning  of  an  active  crusade  against  the  ravages  of 
disease  both  in  animals  and  in  human  beings.  If  we  can  by  our  efforts 
provide  the  adults  of  the  community  with  sound  meat  and  the  children 
with  pure  milk,  we  shall  certainly  be  invading  the  territonr  of  the  physi¬ 
cian.  If  the  chemists  then  do  their  part  and  see  that  the  community  is 
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provided  with  pure  food-stuffs  and  pure  water  it  would  appear  that  the 
occupation  of  the  practitioner  of  human  medicine  would  be  gone.  But 
we  have  not  as  yet  reached  the  millenium.  Only  let  us  be  sure  that  we 
are  ever  trying  to  do  our  part  and  that  in  our  earnest  efforts  we  may 
ever  follow  the  examples  of  the  pioneers  and  founders  of  the  Association 
of  American  Veterinarians. 

The  roll-call  was  dispensed  with,  and  a  register  kept  at  the 
entrance,  where  members  and  visitors  alike  inscribed  their 
names  and  addresses.  From  that  register  the  following  lists  of 
names  are  made  : 

MEMBERS  AND  VISITORS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

Members  Present.  —  Drs.  Ackerman,  Adams,  Anderson, 
Allen,  Atchison,  Ayer,  Baker  (W.  L.)»  Barron,  Bell  (R.  R.), 
Berns,  Bland,  Brenton,  Buckley,  Budd,  Burden,  Burget,  Carey, 
Christmann,  Clayton,  Clement,  Coates,  Cotton  (C.  E.),  Cotton 
(T.  B.),  Dalrymple,  Dixon,  Dodge,  Dougherty  (Wm.),  Dunphy, 
Ellis  (R.  W.),  Faust,  Fox,  Gill,  Goentner,  Grange,  Greeson, 
Gribble,  Hanson,  Harger,  Hickman,  Higgins,  Holden, -Hoskins, 
Howard,  Huidekoper,  James,  Jameson,  Johnson,  Kelly,  Kil- 
borne,  Kille,  Krowl,  Law,  Lowe  (J.  P.),  Lowe  (W.  H.),  Lyman 
(R.  P.),  Mclnnes,  McLean  (C.  C.),  McLean  (L.),  McLellan, 
McNeil,  Mackie,  Mackey,  Marshall,  Martenet,  Mayo,  Meyer, 
Miller  (C.),  Miller  (W.  B.  E.),  Mohler,  Morris,  O’Connell, 
Ogden,  Paige,  Pearson,  Pendry,  Penniman,  Peters  (A.),  Peters 
(A.  T.),  Pierce  (B.  D.),  Pope,  Poucher,  Ramacciotti,  Ranck, 
Rayner  (J.  B.),  Rayner  (T.  B.),  Reynolds,  Rhoads,  Ridge,  Rob¬ 
ertson  (J.  L.)>  Rodgers,  Salmon,  Scheibler,  Schwarzkopf,  Shaw, 
Sheldon,  Sheppard,  Siegmund,  Smith  (D.  E.),  Smith  (T.  E.)> 
Stewart,  Stickney,  Tomlinson,  Turner  (J.  P.),  Vogt,  Wellner, 
White  (D.  S.)j  Williams,  Winchester,  Wright,  Zucker. — (86.) 

Members  Elect  Present. — Drs.  Armstrong,  Cook,  Darby, 
DeVine,  Drake,  Etienne,  Fredericks,  Glennon,  Heath,  Herr, 
Huppe,  Keller,  Kenny,  Kern,  Kesler,  Laddey,  Loveberry,  Love¬ 
land,  Martin,  Moore,  Perkins,  Porter,  Ryder,  Sanford,  Shaw, 
Tewey,  Towne,  Witte. — (28) 

Lady  Visitors. — Connecticut  :  Mrs.  Tlios.  Bland,  Miss  Ella 
Bland,  Waterbury.  District  of  Columbia :  Mrs.  C.  B.  Robin¬ 
son,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Turner,  Washington.  Iowa :  Mrs.  G.  A.  John¬ 
son.  Illinois :  Mrs.  H.  Sorby,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Wright,  Chicago. 
Indiana :  Mrs.  C.  B.  Ainsworth,  Greensburg.  Kansas  :  Mrs.  S. 
Stewart,  Kansas  City.  Maryland :  Mrs.  A.  W.  Clement, 
Baltimore.  Massachusetts  :  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hitchings,  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Simpson,  Somerville  ;  Mrs.  W.  M.  Simpson,  Malden.  Mich- 
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igan  :  Mrs.  S.  Brenton,  Detroit ;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Whitney,  Hillsdale. 
Nebraska  :  Mrs.  D.  C.  Ayer,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Ramacciotti,  Omaha. 
New  Hampshire  :  Mrs.  R.  Pope,  Jr.,  Portsmouth.  New  Jersey  : 
Mrs.  I.  N.  Krowl,  Newark  ;  Mrs.  Wm.  Herbert  Rowe,  Paterson  ; 
Mrs.  Grant  Scott,  Jersey  City.  New  York  :  Mrs.  E.  B.  Ackerman, 
Mrs.  R.  R.  Bell,  Mrs.  George  H.  Berns,  Miss  Nellie  Berns,  Miss 
M.  Ella  Barlow,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Carpenter,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Cox,  Mrs. 
Ida  Donaldson,  Mrs.  T.  Delaney,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Ellis,  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Frost,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Gill,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Hanson,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Howe, 
Miss  Sara  S.  McCurdy,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Ramacciotti,  Mrs.  O. 
Schwarzkopf,  Mrs.  R.  Steenworth,  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Will¬ 
iam  H.  Kelly,  Miss  Kelly,  Albany ;  Mrs.  D.  R.  Seltzer,  Wells- 
ville ;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Salisbury,  Clifton  Springs  ;  Mrs.  J.  F.  De- 
Vine,  Rhinebeck  ;  Mrs.  Chas.  Cowie,  Ogdensburg  ;  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Genung,  Ithaca.  Ohio  :  Mrs.  H.  T.  Carpenter,  Ada ;  Mrs.  T. 

B.  Hillock,  Columbus  ;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Judkins,  Platz ;  Mrs.  M. 

C.  McRain,  Jeromeville ;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Shepard,  Cleveland. 
Pennsylvania :  Mrs.  C.  T.  Goentner,  Bryn  Mawr ;  Mrs.  H. 
Emery,  Pittsburg  ;  Mrs.  A.  W.  Wier,  Greenville  ;  Mrs.  C.  C. 
McRean,  Meadville ;  Mrs.  W.  Horace  Hoskins, %Mrs.  J.  T.  Mc- 
Anulty,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Rayner,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ranck,  Philadelphia ; 
Mrs.  R.  R.  Hayes,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Rayner,  West  Chester.  Tennes¬ 
see  :  Mrs.  J.  W.  Scheibler,  Memphis. — (62.) 

Delegates. — Ontario  Veterinary  College  :  D.  King  Smith, 
M.  D.,  Toronto.  Pennsylvania  State  Veterinary  Society  :  Dr. 
J.  C.  Foelker,  Allentown  (2.) 

Visiting  Veterinarians. — Canada  :  W.  J.  Morgan,  Kingston  ; 
M.  H.  Ten  Eyck,  Hamilton.  Connecticut :  C.  R.  Adams,  Dan¬ 
ielson  ;  F.  G.  Atwood,  New  Haven  ;  J.  R.  Bacon,  Danburv  ;  J. 
A.  Donaldson,  Manchester ;  A.  A.  Moody,  Putnam.  Georgia  : 
C.  R.  Jolley,  Atlanta.  Indiana  :  C.  B.  Ainsworth,  Greenburg  ; 
J.  Beatty,  Indianapolis.  Iowa  :  W.  R.  Fullarton,  Dubuque  ;  R. 
J.  Scott,  Independence.  Maine  :  F.  E.  Freeman,  Rockland  ;  F. 
W.  Huntington,  G.  F.  Westcott,  Portland  ;  A.  Joly,  Waterville  ; 
I.  D.  Salley,  Skowhegan  ;  W.  R.  West,  Belfast.  Massachusetts  : 
F.  Abele,  jr.,  Quincy ;  C.  R.  Borden,  Taunton  ;  W.  H.  Hitch- 
ings,  Boston  ;  A.  G.  Potter,  Adams  ;  C.  R.  Simpson,  Somer¬ 
ville  ;  W.  N.  Simpson,  Malden  ;  C.  H.  Tilton,  Ashland  ;  J.  A. 
Viles,  Rowell.  Michigan  :  J.  C.  Whitney,  Hillsdale.  Nebraska  : 
V.  C.  Barber,  Rincoln.  New  Jersey  :  Wm.  Gale,  Matawau  ;  G. 
F.  Harker,  Newton  ;  R.  S.  Hasbrouck,  Passaic ;  J.  D.  Hopkins, 
Newark  ;  F.  R.  Stevens,  Union  Hill.  New  York  :  H.  Amling, 
Jr.,  C.  S.  Atchison,  T.  Delaney,  T.  H.  Doyle,  J.  H.  Ferster,  H. 
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C.  Glover,  W.  R.  Howe,  T.  J.  Herr,  J.  A.  Kenny,  R.  S. 
Mackeller,  H.  K.  Miller,  W.  C.  Miller,  J.  J.  Murray,  B.  Pendry, 

E.  L.  Sanders,  T.  G.  Sherwood,  J.  H.  Gaylor,  J.  Weiss,  S.  West, 
G.  W.  Meyer,  New  York  City  ;  M.  T.  Brewster,  E.  Knight,  A. 
G.  Tegg,  Rochester ;  T.  J.  Cooper,  H.  D.  Mayne,  Malone  ; 
Chas.  Cowie,  Ogdensburg ;  E.  M.  Casey,  Oxford  ;  G.  C.  De 
Witt,  Oak  Hill  ;  E.  H.  Judkins,  Platz,  F.  D.  Markham,  Port 
Leyden  ;  T.  Meridith,  Jamestown  ;  R.  Perkins,  Hardys  ;  W.  H. 
Salisbury,  Clifton ;  D.  R.  Seltzer,  Wellsville ;  J.  W.  Taylor, 
Henrietta ;  H.  A.  Turner,  Syracuse  ;  F.  O.  Wright,  White 
Plains  ;  J.  H.  Youngs,  Belvidere.  Ohio :  H.  T.  Carpenter, 
Ada  ;  F.  A.  Dillahunt,  T.  B.  Hillock,  Columbus  ;  J.  D.  Pffiir, 
Berlin  ;  W.  C.  Fair,  Cleveland ;  R.  G.  Holland,  Wellington  ; 
M.  C.  McLain,  Jeromeville.  Pennsylvania :  E.  M.  Conard,  J. 
T.  McAnulty,  W.  L.  Zuill,*  Philadelphia  ;  C.  W.  Boyd,  J.  S. 
Lacock,  Allegheny  ;  H.  Emery,  Pittsburg ;  J.  Helmer,  Scran¬ 
ton  :  E.  L.  Mead,  Turkhannock  ;  W.  A.  Meridith,  Corry  ;  B. 

F.  Minick,  Columbia  ;  J.  R.  St.  Clair,  Indiana  ;  B.  H.  Under¬ 
hill,  Media ;  A.  W.  Weir,  Greenville ;  J.  W.  Fretz,  Perkins. 
Rhode  Island  :*C.  E.  Dornheim,  Providence.  Vermont:  C.  W. 
Fisher,  Burlington.  United  States  Army  :  H.  B.  Corcoran  (97.) 

Other  Visitors. — J.  D.  Conners,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Prof. 
S.  H.  Gage,  Prof.  V.  A.  Moore,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  ;  S.  K.  Spaulding, 
M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  Omaha,  Nebr.  ;  C.  P.  Lovejoy,  State 
Veterinarian,  J.  P.  Lott,  Springfield,  Ill.  ;  A.  Eickhorn,  M. 
Hallanan,  and  J.  W.  Fink,  New  York  City  ;  H.  Sorby,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  (19.) 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  Omaha  meeting  was  also 
dispensed  with,  the  published  proceedings  taking  its  place. 

At  this  point  the  ladies  withdrew  from  the  hall  in  charge  of 
the  local  committee  of  ladies  (Mesdames  Gill,  Berns,  Bell,  and 
Ackerman  and  Miss  Berns),  and  at  2  o’clock  they  assembled  at 
the  Hotel  Manhattan,  where  carriages  were  in  waiting,  in  which 
they  were  driven  through  Central  Park,  up  the  magnificent 
Riverside  Drive  to  Grant’s  Tomb,  returning  about  5  p.  m. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  held  the  previous  evening  at  the  Hotel  Manhattan,  and 
the  various  recommendations  were  acted  upon  as  follows  : 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  R.  R.  Dinwiddie,  Fayette,  Ark.,  was 
not  accepted,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  ~Drs.  Pearson  and 
Peters  was  appointed  to  communicate  with  the  doctor  and  try 
and  induce  him  to  retain  his  membership,  as  it  was  deemed  a 
great  loss  to  the  association  should  he  sever  his  connection  with 
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it.  The  resignations  of  Drs.  George  N.  Kinnell,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  ;  Joseph  Ogle,  Jr.,  Greenport,  New  York  ;  A.  Collasowitz, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  L.  McLean,  New  York,  and  H.  D.  Fenimore, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  were  accepted. 

The  charge  of  violation  of  the  code  of  ethics  against  Dr.  C. 
J.  Sihler,  Kansas  City,  was  withdrawn,  as  the  offensive  adver¬ 
tising  had  long  since  been  discontinued. 

Those  against  Dr.  Emele  Pouppirt,  Duff,  Colorado,  were 
sustained,  and  his  expulsion  from  the  association  followed. 
The  charges  against  Dr.  C.  C.  Lyford,  of  Minneapolis,  were 
withdrawn,  provided  the  cause  is  at  once  removed. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution — Article  i  of 
Chapter  VI — were  discussed  at  length,  and  the  recommendation 
to  adopt  was  voted  down. 

NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED. 

The  following  candidates  for  membership  were  favorably 
recommended,  and  they  were  unanimously  elected  : 

F.  E.  Burnham,  D.  V.  S.  (C.  V.  C.,  ’90),  West  Superior, 
Wis.,  voucher,  R.  H.  Harrison. 

Geo.  W.  Butler,  V.  S.  (Ont.  V.  C.,  ’84),  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
voucher,  R.  H.  Harrison. 

Thomas  S.  Childs,  V.  S.  (N.  Y.,  C.  V.  S.,  ’91),  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  voucher,  W.  H.  Kelly. 

Charles  H.  Cook,  V.  S.  (Ont.  V.  C.,  ’72),  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
voucher,  Wm.  Henry  Kelly. 

James  W.  Darby,  V.  S.  (Ont.  V.  C.,  ’90),  P'ort  Plain,  N.  Y., 
voucher,  Wm.  Henry  Kelly. 

John  F.  DeVine,  D.  V.  S.  (A.  V.  C.,  ’98),  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y., 
vouchers,  Wm.  Henry  Kelly,  W.  J.  Coates. 

M.  W.  Drake,  D.  V.  S.  (A.  V.  C.,  ’90),  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
vouchers,  W.  H.  Ridge,  J.  Payne  Lowe  ;  laid  over. 

Albert  A.  Etienne,  D.  V.  S.  (Laval  Univ.,  ’90),  Ware,  Mass., 
vouchers,  J.  F.  Winchester,  B.  D.  Pierce. 

Pierre  A.  Fish,  D.  V.  M.  (N.  Y.  S.  V.  C.,  ’99),  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
vouchers,  James  Law,  W.  L.  Williams. 

Janies' T.  Glennon,  V.  S.  (N.  Y.  C.  V.  S.,  ’96),  Newark,  N. 
J.,  vouchers,  A.  G.  Vogt,  J.  Payne  Lowe. 

J.  N.  Gould,  M.  D.  C.  (C.  V.  C.,  ’93),  Worthington,  Minn., 
vouchers,  M.  H.  Reynolds,  S.  Stewart. 

Benjamin  F.  Hoover,  V.  S.  (Ont.  V.  C.,  ’95),  Davis,  Ill., 
voucher,  E.  M.  Nighbert. 

Ferd  V.  Huppe,  V.  S.  (N.  Y.  C.  V.  S.,  ’92-),  Mt.  Pocono, 
Pa.,  voucher,  Wm.  Henry  Kelly. 
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A.  B.  Kelly,  D.  V.  M.  (N.  Y.  S.  V.  C.,  ’98),  Albany,  N.  Y., 
voucher,  Wm,  Henry  Kelly. 

George  C.  Kesler,  V.  S.  (Out.  V.  C.,  ’92),  Holley,  N.  Y., 
voucher,  Wm  Henry  Kelly. 

John  T.  Lee,  D.  V.  S.  (A.  V.  C.,  ’89),  Tacoma,  Wash., 
voucher,  S.  B.  Nelson. 

J.  V.  Laddey,  D.  V.  S.  (A.  V.  C.,  ’97),  Arlington,  N.  J., 
voucher,  J.  Payne  Lowe. 

G.  W.  Loveland,  M.  D.  C.  (C.  V.  C.,  ’94),  Torrington,  Conn., 
voucher,  Richard  P.  Lyman. 

John  H.  McNeall,  V  M.  D.  (U.  P.,  ’98),  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
vouchers,  Leonard  Pearson,  J.  C.  Marshall. 

John  J.  Moynahan,  D.  V.  S.  (A.  V.  C.,  ’95),  Holyoke,  Mass., 
vouchers,  B.  D.  Pierce,  H.  E.  Holden. 

James  D.  Nighbert,  V.  S.  (Ont.  V.  C.,  ’89),  Pittsfield,  Ill., 
voucher,  E.  M.  Nighbert. 

G.  H.  Parkinson,  D.  V.  S.  (Columbia  V.  C.,  ’81),  Portland, 
Conn.,  voucher,  Richard  P.  Lyman. 

Chester  R.  Perkins,  D.  V.  M.  (N.  Y.  S  V.  C.,  ’99),  Hardys, 
N.  Y.,  vouchers,  James. Law,  W.  L.  Williams. 

J.  J.  Riordan,  D.  V.  S.  (A.  V.  C.,  ’94),  Beverly  Farms,  Mass., 
vouchers,  A.  J.  Sheldon,  F.  H.  Osgood  ;  laid  over. 

W111.  G.  Shaw,  V.  M.  D.  (U.  P.,  ’97),  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
vouchers,  Leonard  Pearson,  W.  Horace  Hoskins. 

Martin  J.  Tewey,  D.  V.  S.  (A.  V.  C.,  ’89),  Irvington-on-the- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  voucher,  Wm.  Henry  Kelly. 

George  V.  Towne,  D.  V.  S.  (A.  V.  C.,  ’90),  Thompson, 
Conn.,  voucher,  Richard  P.  Lyman. 

Albert  Babb,  M.  D.  C.  (C.  V.  C.,  ’93),  Springfield,  Ill., 
voucher,  E.  M.  Nighbert. 

Henry  W.  Dustan,  D.  V.  M.  (N.  Y.  S.  V.  C.,  ’98),  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.,  voucher,  W.  L.  Williams. 

Wm.  J.  Fredericks,  V.  S.  (N.  Y.  C.  V.  S.,  ’95),  Delawanna, 
N.  J.,  voucher,  J.  Payne  Lowe. 

E.  M.  Heath,  D.  V.  S.  (C.  V.  C.,  ’87),  Winsted,  Conn., 
voucher,  R.  P.  Lyman. 

Samuel  G.  Hendren,  V.  M.  D.  (U.  P.,  ’94),  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  voucher,  Tait  Butler. 

Herbert  Hoopes,  V.  M.  D.  (U.  P.,  ’99),  Bynum,  Md.,  vouchers, 
A.  W.  Clement  and  Leonard  Pearson. 

William  McLean,  V.  S.  (Ont.  V.  C.,  ’82),  Portland,  Or., 
voucher,  S.  B.  Nelson. 

J.  N.  Megary,  V.  M.  D.  (U.  P.,  ’98),  Baltimore,  Md.,  vouch- 
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ers,  A.  W.  Clement  and  W.  H.  Martenet. 

W.  T.  Monsarrat,  V.  S.  (Ont.  V.  C.,  ’89),  Honolulu,  H.  I., 
vouchers,  S.  Stewart  and  Roscoe  R.  Bell. 

R.  C.  Moore,  D.  V.  S.  (C.  V.  C.,  ’87),  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
voucher,  S.  Stewart. 

W.  J.  Myers,  V.  S.  (O.  S.  U.,  ’97),  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  vouchers, 
C.  Miller  and  Chas.  Ellis. 

A.  G.  G.  Richardson,  V.  M.  D.  (U.  P.,  ’94),  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  vouchers,  A.  J.  Sheldon  and  J.  P.  O’Leary. 

S.  F.  Wadsworth,  M.  D.  V.  (Harvard,  ’99),  Keene,  N.  H., 
voucher,  R.  P.  Lyman. 

Henry  S.  Lewis,  M.  D.  V.  (Harvard,  ’89),  Chelsea,  Mass., 
vouchers,  Wm.  Stinson  and  D.  B.  Pierce. 

R.  W.  Tuck,  V.  S.  (Ont.  V.  C.,  ’92),  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
voucher,  Tait  Butler. 

S.  L.  Blount,  V.  M.  D.  (U.  P.,  ’98),  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
vouchers,  Leonard  Pearson  and  W.  H.  Hoskins. 

C.  A.  Hamblet,  V.  M.  D.  (U.  P.,  ’97),  Lowell,  Mass.,  voucher, 
J.  F.  Winchester. 

M.  Jacobs,  V.  M.  D.  (U.  P.,  99),  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  vouchers, 
L.  Pearson  and  C.  J.  Marshall. 

R.  V.  Smith,  V.  S.  (Ont.  V.  C.,  ’98),  Baltimore,  Md.,  vouch¬ 
ers,  A.  W.  Clement  and  H.  H.  Mackie. 

E.  S.  Fry,  M.  D.  C.  (C.  V.  C.,  ’94),  Naperville,  Ill.,  vouchers, 
J.  M.  Wright  and  W.  H.  Hoskins. 

Clarence  Loveberry,  D.  V.  M.  (O.  S.  U.,  ’96),  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  vouchers,  Chas.  E.  Cotton  and  W.  H.  Hoskins. 

J.  E.  Ryder,  D.  V.  S.  (A.  V.  C.,  ’84),  New  York  City, 
vouchers,  W.  H.  Pendry  and  H.  D.  Hanson. 

W.  A.  Heck,  D.  V.  M.  (Iowa  State  Col.,  ’91),  Sioux  City, 
la.,  vouchers,  S.  Stewart  and  G.  A.  Johnson. 

W.  J.  Martin,  V.  S.  (C.  V.  C.,  ’97),  Kankakee,  Ill.,  vouchers, 
W.  H.  Hoskins  and  Roscoe  R.  Bell. 

Albert  J.  Kline,  V.  S.  (O.  V.  C.,  ’94),  Wauseon,  O.,  voucher, 

T.  Bent  Cotton. 

Michael  Kenny,  V.  S.  (N.  Y.  C.  V.  S.,  88),  New  York  City, 
vouchers,  H.  D.  Gill  and  James  Law. 

Edward  F.  Sanford,  D.  V.  S.  (A.  V.  C.,  ’98),  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  vouchers,  Thomas  Bland  and  C.  E.  Clayton. 

Theodore  A.  Keller,  D.  V.  S.  (A.  V.  C.,  ’92),  New  York 
City,  vouchers,  E.  B.  Ackerman  and  J.  L.  Robertson. 

E.  C.  Porter,  V.  S.  (O.  V.  C.,  ’91),  New  Castle,  Pa.,  vouch¬ 
ers,  C.  C.  McLean  and  W.  H.  Hoskins. 
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Albert  G.  Kern,  V.  M.  D.  (U.  P.,  ’99),  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
vouchers,  W.  H.  Hoskins  and  L.  Pearson. 

Thomas  J.  Herr,  D.  V.  S.  (A.  V  C.,  ’79),  New  York  City, 
vouchers,  James  Law  and  C.  E.  Clayton. 

Charles  R.  Witte,  D.  V.  S.  (A.  V.  C.,  ’96),  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  vouchers,  James  Law  and  H.  D.  Hanson. 

James  M.  Armstrong,  M.  D.  V.  (Harvard,  ’96),  Providence, 
R.  I.,  voucher,  R.  P.  Lyman. 

Drs.  R.  S.  Huidekoper  and  H.  P.  Rogers  were  reinstated 
upon  payment  of  dues. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 

The  report  of  the  Publication  Committee  was  next  read  by 
Chairman  Williams,  which  detailed  its  operations  with  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  proceedings  at  Omaha,  and  giving  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  present  meeting. 

The  Committee  on  Army  Legislation  was  next  called  upon 
and  Chairman  Salmon  submitted  the  following  report  : 

Mr.  President: 

Your  Committee  on  Army  Legislation  would  respectfully  report  that 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  desirability  of  legis¬ 
lation  improving  the  status  of  the  army  veterinarian  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  The  importance  of  securing  such  action  by  Congress  in  the 
bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army  was  fully  appreciated,  and  a  cir¬ 
cular  letter  was  addressed  to  the  members  of  our  profession  in  the  United 
States  asking  that  their  influence  be  exerted  to  aid  in  securing  this 
result.  By  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  W.  Horace  Hoskins,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  a  very  complete  list  of  veterinarians  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee  for  this  purpose.  It  was  possible  in  this  way 
to  reach  something  like  5000  gentlemen,  who  from  their  profession  and 
experience  would  naturally  be  interested  in  and  appreciate  the  value  of 
a  properly  equipped  and  organized  veterinary  service  in  the  army. 

The  response  to  this  appeal  to  our  profession  was  extremely  gratify¬ 
ing.  Not  only  did  a  large  number  of  members  write  to  their  Senators 
and  Representatives  explaining  the  necessity  to  good  service  of  the  leg¬ 
islation  desired,  but  they  generously  assisted  the  committee  with  funds 
to  pa}^  for  printing,  postage,  and  other  expenses,  so  that  the  treasury  of 
this  association  was  not  drawn  upon. 

The  chairmen  of  both  Committees  of  Congress  on  Military  Affairs 
were  favorable  to  legislation  giving  increased  compensation  and  rank  ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  clause  in  the  bill  as  reported,  providing  that 
the  veterinarians  with  the  rank,  pay  and  allowance  of  second  lieutenant 
of  cavalry  with  each  cavalry  regiment,  would  have  passed  without  op¬ 
position  had  it  not  been  for  the  unfortunate  defeat  of  the  entire  bill  by  a 
compromise  measure.  The  compromise  bill  originated  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  chairman  of  your  committee  was  given  a  hearing  before  the  sub¬ 
committee  which  had  the  measure  in  charge.  It  was  late  in  the  session, 
time  was  very  limited,  many  interests  were  to  be  heard,  and  while  the 
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profession  did  not  secure  all  that  it  desired,  your  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  reason  for  encouragement  rather  than  despair. 

The  bill  as  passed  provides  for  two  veterinarians  with  each  regiment 
of  cavalry,  one  to  have  the  pay  and  allowances  of  a  second  lieutenant  of 
cavalry,  the  other  to  have  the  pay  of  seventy-five  dollars  per  month  and 
the  allowances  of  a  sergeant  major.  It  is  also  provided  that  the  veter¬ 
inarian  appointed  to  the  first  grade  shall  not  be  so  appointed  until  he 
shall  have  passed  an  examination,  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  as'to  his  physical,  moral  and  professional  qualifications.  There  is 
a  further  provision  that  the  veterinarians  now  in  the  service  who  do  not 
pass  such  competitive  examination  shall  be  eligible  to  the  positions  of 
the  second  class  under  such  rules  as  are  now  prescribed  by  the  regulations. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  regretted  that  the  veterinarian  of  the  first  class 
is  not  given  the  rank  as  well  as  the  pay  and  allowances  of  a  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  cavalry.  A  step  has,  however,  been  made  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  the  merit  system  is  recognized  by  the  inauguration  of  examina¬ 
tions,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  retention  of  deserving  men  who 
have  long  and  faithfully  served  in  the  army  and  who  may  not  be  able  to 
pass  the  examinations,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  a  disposition 
in  the  next  Congress  to  do  something  more. 

Your  committee  desires  especially  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the 
encouragement  and  assistance  which  it  received  from  the  Hon.  James 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  courteous  treatment  and 
sympathy  extended  by  Hon.  J.  A.  T.  Hull,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  Many  members  of  both  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  have  expressed  their  interest  in  the  effort  to  secure  an  efficient 
veterinary  organization  for  the  army  and  their  willingness  to  aid  when¬ 
ever  the  opportunity  offered. 

Your  committee  has  endeavored  in  its  work  to  show  the  importance 
of  having  an  organized  veterinary  service  which  should  extend  to  the 
artillery  and  quartermaster’s  department,  as  well  as  to  the  cavalry.  It 
has  also  tried  to  make  plain  the  fact  that  a  few  veterinarians  holding 
inferior  positions  in  the  cavalry  regiments,  necessarily  scattered  over 
the  country,  having  no  connection  with  each  other  and  without  means 
of  concerted  action,  could  not  be  expected  to  meet  the  more  serious  vet¬ 
erinary  problems  with  which  the  War  Department  is  often  confronted. 
Such  veterinarians  in  the  past  have  reported  that  they  could  neither 
obtain  proper  medicines  nor  instruments  ;  that  they  had  no  authority  to 
cause  the  treatment  which  they  prescribed  to  be  carried  into  effect,  that 
not  being  consulted  in  the  purchase  of  horses,  animals  with  contagious 
diseases  were  often  introduced,  and  much  damage  was  frequently  caused 
before  the  contagion  could  be  controlled. 

The  present  veterinary  service  of  the  army  is  undoubtedly  a  disgrace 
to  an  enlightened  and  progressive  country.  It  is  a  service  which  to  ac¬ 
complish  anything  must  be  able  to  carry  its  directions  into  effect,  and 
yet,  it  is  without  rank  or  authority  ;  it  is  a  service  which  requires  in¬ 
struments  and  supplies  of  a  special  character,  and  detailed  instructions 
as  to  the  manner  of  meeting  the  various  emergencies  which  are  liable  to 
arise,  and  yet  it  is  without  a  head.;  the  veterinarian  must  endure  all  the 
hardships  and  face  Ml  the  dangers  of  the  service,  and  yet  neither  he  nor 
his  family  have  an3^  prospects  of  a  pension  in  case  of  disabilitj^  or  death 
in  the  service. 
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The  result  of  this  anomalous  condition  of  affairs  was  very  apparent 
in  the  course  of  our  short  war  with  Spain.  The  government  corrals  be¬ 
came  hotbeds  for  the  production  and  dissemination  of  glanders,  and  the 
efforts  to  check  this  disease  were  in  some  cases  so  crude  that  they  might 
provoke  a  smile  of  derision  on  the  countenance  of  our  enemies,  but 
could  only  bring  a  blush  of  shame  -and  indignation  to  the  face  of  a  hu¬ 
mane  American  citizen.  At  one  place  in  Florida,  weeks  of  time  were 
spent  in  testing  animals  with  mallein,  and,  yet,  horses  which  showed 
unmistakable  symptoms  of  glanders  upon  the  most  superficial  examina¬ 
tion  were  not  separated  from  the  healthy  ones,  and  nose-bags  were  used 
indiscriminately.  Injured  and  sick  horses  went  without  treatment  be¬ 
cause  the  veterinarians  lacked  medicines,  instruments,  instructions  and 
authority.  There  is  little  excuse  for  such  a  condition  of  affairs.  While 
this  is  a  rich  country  and  the  loss  of  a  few  millions  more  or  less  on 
horses  does  not  affect  us  seriously,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  humane  coun¬ 
try,  and  our  people  are  not  disposed  to  tolerate  unnecessary  suffering 
and  cruelty  to  animals,  either  by  individuals  or  by  the  Government. 
The  fact,  is  the  Government,  through  its  various  departments,  should 
set  an  example  of  what  is  required  in  this  civilized  age  in  the  way  of  in¬ 
telligent  and  humane  treatment  of  the  animals  which  it  controls.  To 
accomplish  this  the  army  veterinary  service  needs  to  be  reorganized; 
it  needs  a  head.  With  the  present  service  there  can  at  the  best  be  but 
such  practice  as  can  be  conducted  under  unfavorable  conditions  by  vet¬ 
erinarians  who  are  willing  to  take  positions  with  the  pay  of  second  lieu¬ 
tenants  ;  but,  with  one  experienced  and  really  capable  man  at  the  head, 
the  entire  service  could  be  brought  approximately  to  his  level. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  mentions  with  much  sadness  the 
death  of  Dr.  M.  J.  Treacy,  who  labored  so  long  to  improve  the  veteri¬ 
nary  service  of  the  army,  who  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  who  died  at  his  post  of  duty  in  Cuba  from  yellow  fever. 
His  career  illustrates  most  vividly  the  dangers  which  the  veterinarian 
in  the.  army  must  face,  and  the  ungenerous  treatment  which  the  country 
accords  him.  It  is  a  pathetic  instance  in  this  connection  that  Dr. 
Treacy  had  studied  hard  and  faithfully  for  the  examination  for  the  new 
position  created  in  the  recent  legislation,  and  that  although  he  passed 
with  the  highest  mark  reached  by  any  of  the  applicants,  he  did  not  live 
to  learn  of  his  success.  On  the  very  day  that  the  examination  papers 
were  marked  in  Washington,  the  news  of  his  death  came  over  the  wires 
from  Cuba.  Eet  us,  who  are  still  living,  see  to  it  that  his  labors  and 
sacrifices  to  secure  intelligent  and  humane  treatment  for  army  horses, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  advance  the  standard  of  his  profession,  shall  not 
be  forgotten,  and  that  the  cause  for  which  he  died  shall  yet  succeed. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Huidekoper,  also  of  the  Army  Committee,  made  a 
lengthy  report  upon  the  same  subject,  which  will  be  given  in  a 
later  issue  of  the  Reyiew. 

Treasurer  Rowe  and  Secretary  Stewart  read  their  respective 
reports.  As  they  are  of  importance  only  to  members  of  the 
A.  V.  M.  A.,  and  as  they  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  u  Pro¬ 
ceedings,”  they  are  omitted  here  as  an  unnecessary  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  our  space. 
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The  reports  of  the  various  State  Secretaries  were  read  by 
title  and  referred  to  the  Publication  Committee  for  incorpora¬ 
tion  in  the  u  Proceedings.” 

At  this  point  the  Convention  adjourned  for  lunch,  resuming 
at  2.30  p.  m. 

READING  OF  PAPERS. 

Upon  reassembling  the  President  called  upon  Dr.  Roscoe  R. 
Bell,  of  New  York,  who  read  a  paper  entitled  “  Acetanilid  as  an 
Antipyretic  for  the  Horse,”  which  was  discussed  by  Drs. 
Stewart,  McLean,  and  others. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Ackerman,  of  New  York,  then  opened  the  discus¬ 
sion  upon  “  Meat  Inspection,”  going  over  the  papers  presented 
at  Omaha,  and  was  followed  by  Drs.  Faust,  Salmon,  Hoskins, 
Pendry,  Gill,  Donaldson,  and  Eowe. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  second  day’s  session  convened  at  10.15,  when  the 
annual  election  of  officers  took  place,  which  resulted  as  follows  : 

President — Eeonard  Pearson,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Vice-President,  Eastern  States — J.  F.  Winchester,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Vice-President,  Middle  Western  States — S.  Brenton,  of 
Michigan. 

Vice-President,  Western  States — H.  E.  Ramacciotti,  of 
Nebraska. 

Treasurer — W.  Herbert  Lowe,  of  New  Jersey. 

Secretary — S.  Stewart,  of  Kansas. 

READING  OF  PAPERS. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  again  resumed,  and  Dr.  W.  H. 
Dalrymple,  of  Louisiana,  read  a  most  carefully-prepared  and  in¬ 
teresting  thesis  upon  “  Dietetics,”  and,  although  it  was  listened 
to  with  marked  attention,  no  discussion  was  indulged  in. 

Dr.  E-  A.  A.  Grange  read  a  valuable  paper  on  “  Disinfec¬ 
tion,”  in  the  discussion  of  which  many  took  part. 

Dr.  W.  Herbert  Lowe,  of  New  Jersey,  next  presented  the 
subject  of  “  Routine  Manipulations  and  Operations,”  in  a 
lengthy  paper  of  much  value,  and  which  will  be  published  in 
an  early  issue. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Turner,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  made  u  A  Plea  for 
a  More  General  Use  of  Anaesthesia  in  Veterinary  Surgery,” 
which  was  full  of  instructions  and  suggestions. 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Lyman,  of  Connecticut,  brought  forward  the 
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subject  of  “  Azoturia,  its  Pathology  and  Treatment,”  with  many 
new  thoughts  upon  this  mysterious  malady. 

Dr.  Jno.  M.  Parker,  who  was  in  Scotland,  sent  over  his 
paper  on  “  Rabies,”  which  by  his  request  was  read  by  Dr.  J.  F. 
Winchester.  It  received  a  liberal  discussion  at  the  hands  of 
Drs.  Salmon,  Turner,  Mayo,  White,  Cary,  Robinson,  Rowe,  and 
Ploskins,  the  last  named  contending  for  the  practical  non-exist¬ 
ence  of  the  disease,  its  frequent  diagnosis  being  dependent  upon 
error.  We  wonder  what  disease  it  is  that  presents  such  con¬ 
stant  symptoms,  is  easily  produced  by  inoculation,  and  which 
every  one  errs  so  much  upon. 

At  this  point  Chancellor  McCracken,  of  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  (with  which  the  New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons  and  the  American  Veterinary  College  have  so  recently 
affiliated),  was  recognized  in  the  audience  and  was  invited  to  a 
seat  on  the  platform.  He  was  seeking  information  upQii  veter¬ 
inary  science,  and  he  could  not  have  entered  at  a  more  oppor¬ 
tune  moment,  for  as  he  became  seated  upon  President  Clement’s 
right,  Dr.  N.  S.  Mayo,  of  Connecticut,  delivered  a  most  scholarly 
address  upon  the  subject  of  u  The  Veterinarian  of  the  Future,” 
and  was  followed  by  Dr.  James  B.  Paige,  of  Massachusetts,  upon 
u  European  Veterinary  Institutions,”  illustrating  his  subject  by 
numerous  photographs  taken  by  him  while  making  a  tour  of 
the  Continent. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Cary,  of  Alabama,  presented  u  Ulceration  of 
the  Stomach  in  Equities, ”  in  a  manner  that  riveted  general  at¬ 
tention. 

The  Executive  Committee  submitted  a  recommendation 
that  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  confer  with  the 
board  which  meets  in  Washington  in  1900  for  the  purpose  of 
revising  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  with  the  object  of 
securing  an  appendix  to  include  American  veterinary  medicines, 
fashioned  after  the  supplement  to  the  French  Codex.  The 
recommendation  was  adopted,  and  the  Chair  stated  that  he 
would  appoint  Dr.  W.  J.  Martin,  of  Kankakee,  Ill.,  chairman, 
and  Drs.  Roscoe  R.  Bell,  of  New  York,  and  R.  A.  Merillat,  of 
Illinois. 

Dr.  C.  C.  McRean,  of  Pennsylvania,  next  offered  a  paper  on 
“  Dairying  from  a  Pure  Milk  Standpoint,”  illustrating  his  sub¬ 
ject  with  many  demonstrations  and  tests  for  purity.  The  sub¬ 
ject  engrossed  the  attention  of  very  many  who  are  specially 
interested  in  milk  inspection,  and  the  doctor  was  plied  with 
questions  concerning  his  conclusions. 
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By  special  permission  of  the  association,  at  the  request  of 
many  members,  although  the  time  was  short,  and  the  hour  as¬ 
signed  it  had  passed,  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson  read  his  paper,  “The 
Suppression  of  Tuberculosis  in  Pennsylvania,”  the  discussion 
upon  which  was  postponed  until  1900. 

A  number  of  papers  were  then  read  by  title,  and  ordered 
printed  in  the  “  Proceedings,”  much  regret  being  expressed  that 
time  would  not  permit  their  reading  and  discussion.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  with  Dr.  Schwarzkopf’s  paper,  which  had 
been  prepared  at  the  request  of  members,  and  had  involved 
much  correspondence,  as  it  was  largely  statistical,  and  upon  a 
subject  of  absorbing  practical  interest.  The  papers  thus  treated 
were  :  “  The  Schmidt  Treatment  of  Parturient  Paresis,”  by  Dr. 
Olof  Schwarzkopf  ;  u  The  Tick  in  North  Carolina,”  by  Dr. 
Cooper  Curtice  ;  “  Rheumatism  in  Domestic  Animals,”  by  Dr. 
Herman  Wellner  ;  “  Chicken  Cholera,”  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Hig¬ 
gins  ;  “  Control  of  Glanders  in  Massachusetts,”  by  Dr.  Maurice 
O’Connell ;  “  State  Control  of  Glanders  in  Minnesota,”  by  Dr. 
M.  H.  Reynolds  ;  u  On  the  Importance  of  Keeping  a  Case  Book 
and  Reporting  Cases,”  by  Dr.  Jno.  J.  Repp;  “Tetanus  Anti¬ 
toxin,”  by  Dr.  Edward  M.  Ranck  ;  “Antitoxins,”  by  Dr.  H.  D. 
Gill  ;  and  “  Some  Aspects  of  Future  Veterinary  Legislation,” 
by  Dr.  W.  Horace  Hoskins. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  that  they  had  examined 
the  accounts  of  the  association  and  found  them  correct. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  then  presented  a  number  of 
resolutions,  and  they  were  all  adopted.  They  were  upon  the 
deaths  of  Drs.  Treacy  and  Michener,  upon  tuberculosis  and 
rabies,  thanking  the  local  committee  and  managers  of  the 
American  Horse  Exchange  for  favors  and  courtesies. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  afternoons 

THE  PATHOLOGICAL  EXHIBIT 

at  Eastman’s  Abattoirs,  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Eleventh  Avenue, 
was  visited,  and  all  agreed  that  it  was  a  stupendous  illustration 
of  diseased  tissues  as  found  in  the  great  slaughter-beds  of  the 
country.  Hours  and  days  could  have  been  spent  among  the 
vast  collection,  and  many  of  the  visitors  collected  sections  from 
the  specimens  for  the  purpose  of  microscopical  examination. 
The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  specimens  in  the  ex¬ 
hibit  : 

(1)  Steer,  tuberculosis,  heart  ;  (2)  cow,  tuberculosis,  lungs  and  part 
of  thorax  ;  (3)  sow,  tuberculosis,  lungs  and  heart ;  (4)  cow,  tuberculo¬ 
sis,  tibia ;  (5)  hog,  tubercular  arthritis  ;  (6)  hog,  tuberculosis,  lung  and 
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liver ;  (7)  hog,  tuberculosis,  lung,  liver  and  intestine ;  (8)  cow,  tubercu¬ 
losis,  mammary  gland  ;  (9)  sheep,  nodular  disease,  intestines ;  (10) 
sheep,  jaundice;  (11)  hog,  jaundice;  (12)  hog,  jaundice;  (13)  hog, 
chronic  cholera;  (14)  hog,  cholera;  (15)  steer,  actinomycosis,  inferior 
maxilla;  (16)  steer,  actinomycosis,  superior  maxilla;  (17)  steer,  actino¬ 
mycosis,  superior  maxilla  ;  (18)  steer,  actinomycosis,  post-phar}mgeal 
gland;  (19)  steer,  chronic  glossitis;  (20)  calf,  Texas  fever;  (21)  sheep, 
ictero-hematuria ;  (22)  steer,  mucous  membrane,  oesophagus,  parasites; 
(23)  cow,  mammitis  ;  (24)  hog,  tuberculosis,  bone  ;  (25)  hog,  cysticercus 
cellulosus,  tongue  and  part  of  psoas  ;  (26)  steer,  hydrocele ;  (27)  sow, 
purulent  nephritis  ;  (28)  steer,  abnormal  foot ;  (29)  hog,  abscess  of  kid¬ 
ney  ;  (30)  sow,  extra-uterine  pregnancy  ;  (31)  sow,  extra-ulerine  preg¬ 
nancy  ;  (32)  sow,  extra-uterine  pregnancy  ;  (33)  sow,  tuberculosis,  cer¬ 
vical  vertebra;  (34)  hog,  foetus,  14  weeks;  (35)  sow,  uterus,  14  weeks, 
pregnant ;  (36)  hog,  tumor  of  kidney  ;  (37)  steer,  actinomycosis,  lungs  ; 
(38)  hog,  cysticercus  cellulosus,  heart  ;  (39)  sow,  echinococcus  vet.  ; 
(40)  hog,  cystic  liver  ;  (41)  steer,  actinomycosis,  lungs  ;  (42)  sow,  ovar¬ 
ian  cysts  ;  (43)  sow,  ovary  nearing  oestrum  ;  (44)  hog,  liver  abnormal 
in  shape ;  (45)  cow,  tuberculosis,  sternum ;  (46)  hog,  tuberculosis, 
heart ;  (47)  hog,  chronic  hepatitis  ;  (48)  steer,  reticulum,  foreign  bodies; 
(49)  hog,  skin  disease  ;  (50)  hog,  diamond  skin  disease  ;  (51)  hog,  tu¬ 
berculosis,  hock  ;  (52)  sow,  tuberculosis,  part  of  thoracic  wall ;  (53) 
steer,  pleurisy  ;  (54)  hog,  tuberculosis,  pleura  ;  (55)  hog,  tuberculosis, 
pleura  ;  (56)  hog,  skin  disease,  2  specimens  ;  (57)  hog,  tuberculosis, 
vertebra ;  (58)  hog,  ringworm  ;  (59)  cow,  tuberculosis,  bone  ;  (60)  hog, 
cholera,  viscera  ;  (61)  ?  cholera  ;  (62)  sheep,  cysticercus  tenuicollis  ; 

(63)  sow,  tuberculosis,  liver  and  lymphatics  ;  (64)  steer,  nephritis  ;  (65) 
hog,  degenerated  kidney ;  (66)  steer,  liver,  multilocular  cysts  ;  (67) 
steer,  cystitis  ;  (68)  steer,  mucous  membrane  oesophagus,  parasites ; 
(69)  cow,  eye,  contusion  ;  (70)  hog,  testicle,  adenoma  ;  (71)  hog,  cystic 
kidney  ;  (72)  hog,  cystic  kidney ;  (73)  hog,  cystic  kidney ;  (74)  hog, 
kidney  abscess  ;  (75)  sow,  kidney  abscess  ;  (76)  sheep,  neoplasm  ;  (77) 
hog,  cystic  kidney  ;  (78)  hog,  large  white  kidney ;  (79)  hog,  adenoma 
of  kidney;  (80)  hog,  cystic  kidney;  (81)  hog,  kidney;  (82)  steer,  mul¬ 
tiple  abscess,  liver ;  (83)  steer,  hepatic  abscess  ;  (84)  steer,  hepatic 
abscess. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  SECRETARIES  AND  COMMITTEES  FOR 

1899-19OO. 

President  Pearson  has  made  the  following  appointment  of 
Resident  State  Secretaries  for  1899-1900: 

,  RESIDENT  STATE  SECRETARIES. 

Alabama — R.  H.  Drummond,  Birmingham  ;  Arizona — J.  C.  Norton, 
Phoenix;  California — Fred.  E.  Pierce,  1724  Webster  Street,  Oakland; 
Colorado — Charles  Gresswell,  Montclair;  Connecticut — R.  P.  Lyman,  997 
Main  Street,  Hartford  ;  Cuba — C.  D.  McMurdo,  Santiago  ;  Delaware — 
H.  P.  Eves,  507  West  Ninth  Street,  Wilmington  ;  District  of  Columbia — 
A.  M.  Farrington,  1436  Chapin  Street,  Washington  ;  Georgia — Ray  J. 
Stanclift,  Americus  ;  Hawaiian  Islands — W.  T.  Monsarrat,  Honolulu  ; 
Illinois — E.  M.  Nighbert,  Sterling  ;  Indiana — J.  R.  Mitchell,  Evansville  ; 
Iowa — T.  A.  Bown,  Chariton  ;  Kansas — W.  H.  Richards,  Emporia  ;  Ken- 
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tucky— J.  W.  Jameson,  Paris;  Louisiana — W.  H.  Dalrymple,  Baton 
Rouge  ;  Manitoba— W.  J.  Hinman,  Winnipeg  ;  Maryland — E.  C.  Fox, 
2823  Huntington  Street,  Baltimore;  Massachusetts— Benj.  D.  Pierce,  27 
Sanford  Street,  Springfield  ;  Michigan— Geo.  W.  Dunphy,  Quincy  ;  Min¬ 
nesota— A.  Ward,  St.  Cloud  ;  Mississippi—].  C.  Robert,  Agricultural 
College ;  Missouri—  Chas.  Ellis,  3230  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis  ;  Mon¬ 
tana— M.  E.  Knowles,  Helena  ;  Nebraska— V .  Schaefer,  Tekamah  ;  New 
Hampshire — Lemuel  Pope,  Jr.,  101  State  Street,  Portsmouth  ;  New  Jersey 
— J.  Payne  Lowe,  19  Bloomfield  Avenue,  Passaic ;  New  York — William 
Henry  Kelly,  195  Western  Avenue,  Albany;  North  Carolina — A.  S. 
Wheeler,  Biltmore  ;  North  Dakota — T.  D.  Hinebauch,  Tower  City  ;  Nova 
Scotia — Wm.  Jakeman,  Halifax  ;  Ohio— T.  Bent  Cotton,  Mt.  Vernon  ; 
Ontario  and  Quebec—  Chas.  H.  Higgins,  168  Mansfield  Street,  Montreal  ; 
Oregon — Wm.  McLean,  328  Fourth  Street,  Portland  ;  Pennsylvania — W. 
H.  Ridge,  Trevose  ;  Porto  Rico— G.  E.  Griffin,  Mayaguez  ;  Rhode  Island 
— J.  M.  Armstrong,  Providence;  South  Carolina — Benj.  Mclnnes,  Charles¬ 
ton  ;  Tennessee— Joseph  Plaskett,  529  Broad  Street,  Nashville  ;  Texas— 
M.  Francis,  College  Station  ;  Virginia — E.  P.  Niles,  Blacksburg  ;  Wash¬ 
ington — S.  B.  Nelson,  Pullman  ;  Wisconsin — R.  H.  Harrison,  83  Four¬ 
teenth  Street,  Milwaukee. 

COMMITTEES  FOR  1899-1900. 

Executive.  — T ait  Butler,  Chairman,  D.  E.  Salmon,  W.  Horace  Hos¬ 
kins,  M.  H.  Reynolds,  A.  W.  Clement,  A.  T.  Peters,  Roscoe  R.  Bell. 

Finance.—  Lemuel  Pope,  Jr.,  Chairman,  M.  Stalker,  G.  A.  Johnson. 

Publication.— M.  H.  Reynolds,  Chairman,  R.  P.  Lyman,  John  J. 
Repp,  Roscoe  R.  Bell,  S.  Stewart. 

Intelligence  &  Ediication. — W.  H.  Dalrymple,  Chairman,  James  Law, 
John  W.  Adams,  N.  S.  Mayo,  A.  H.  Baker. 

Diseases. — C.  A.  Cary,  Chairman,  James  B.  Paige,  John  P.  Turner, 
E.  M.  Nighbert,  M.  E.  Knowles. 

Army  Legislation. — D.  E.  Salmon,  Chairman,  R.  S.  Huidekoper, 
W.  Horace  Hoskins,  M.  Stalker,  A.  W.  Clement. 

Resolutions. — L.  H.  Howard,  Chairman,  Wm.  Herbert  Lowe,  C.  E. 
Cotton,  L.  A.  Merillat,  W.  B.  Niles. 

THE  SURGICAL  CLINICS. 

The  clinics  were  conducted  at  the  American  Horse  Exchange, 
the  facilities  being  about  perfect.  While  the  operations  were 
not  very  numerous,  they  were  most  important  and  instructive, 
and  elicited  the  attention  and  applause  of  all  who  witnessed 
them.  Dr.  Williams  brought  with  him  his  operating  table  and 
ambulance  for  transferring  patients  from  the  place  of  operation 
to  the  stall  or  other  pointr  They  were  shown  and  demonstrated 
by  the  Doctor,  and  their  many  good  points  and  practicability 
appreciated  by  the  spectators.  The  following  operations  were 
performed  : 

Thoroughbred  filly,  two  years  old,  furnished  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Sheppard,  ovariotomy  per  vagina — Dr.  W.  E.  Williams. 
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Black  gelding,  nine  years  old,  furnished  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Gill, 
median  neurectomy — Dr.  C.  E.  Clayton. 

Gray  gelding,  nine  years  old,  furnished  by  operator,  latearl 
fibro-chondrotomy — Dr.  George  H.  Berns. 

Bull  terrier  bitch,  furnished  by  Dr.  Thomas  Sherwood,  ova¬ 
riotomy  by  flank  operation — Dr.  W.  E.  Williams.  After  the 
incisions  had  been  made  it  was  found  that  the  patient  was 
pregnant,  whereupon  the  operator  removed  the  uterus  en  masse. 

Dr.  Williams  demonstrated  his  method  of  producing  chloro¬ 
form  anaesthesia,  being  very  successful  in  bringing  his  patient 
under  its  influence. 

There  were  displays  of  surgical  instruments  and  appliances 
by  various  manufacturers,  as  well  as  other  articles  suitable  for 
veterinarians. 

NOTES  OF  A.  V.  M.  A. 

Fifty-six  ladies  enjoyed  the  sail  to  Rockaway,  and  224  in  all 
took  seats  at  the  tables. 

The  ladies  were  conducted  through  the  World  Building  and 
the  Aquarium  (formerly  Castle  Garden)  on  Wednesday. 

The  theatre  party  for  the  ladies  took  place  on  Wednesday 
evening,  at  Proctor’s  Pleasure  Palace,  and  thirty-seven  attended. 

The  Hosack  Room  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  fitted  the 
thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  as  well  as  though  it  had  been 
designed  to  order. 

Drs.  Scott,  of  Independence,  and  Fullarton,  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  spent  Saturday,  9th,  visiting  practitioners  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn. 

Maine  sent  a  strong  delegation  from  her  State  Association ; 
Pennsylvanians  were  everywhere,  while  there  were  large  num¬ 
bers  from  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Neb¬ 
raska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  other  States. 

A  merry  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  left  the  excursion 
party  at  the  Captain’s  Pier,  Bath  Beach,  and  boarded  the  trolley 
for  Coney  Island,  where  they  indulged  in  sight-seeing  until  late.. 

Dr.  Ramacciotti,  of  Omaha,  appeared  to  enjoy  his  trip  very 
much,  it  serving  the  dual  purpose  of  seeing  his  aged  mother  and 
other  relatives,  and  renewing  the  pleasant  acquaintances  made 
at  the  1898  meeting. 

The  Illinois  State  Association  was  represented  by  President 
W.  J.  Martin,  of  Kankakee,  who  extended  a  cordial  invitation 
to  all  to  attend  its  annual  meeting.  So  did  Secretary  Rhoads, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association. 
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Sixty  new  members  were  elected  at  this  meeting,  and  only 
just  a  few  dropped  from  the  membership  roll.  At  this  rate  it 
will  not  be  long  until  the  A.  V.  M.  A.  will  include  most  of  the 
eligible  men  of  the  country. 

The  Old  Guard  were  there,  and  enjoyed  themselves  like 
boys.  J.  H.  Stickney,  of  Boston,  was  as  radiant  and  jolly  as 
ever,  while  Brother  Foelker,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  even  more  so. 
The  Rayners  (Thomas  B.  and  James  B.)  seldom  miss  a  meet¬ 
ing,  and  this  year  didn’t  miss  a  trick. 

Chairman  of  Arrangements  Gill  was  on  his  feet  day  and 
night  to  do  everything  possible  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
the  guests,  and  if  anything  was  lacking  it  was  certainly  not  due 
to  a  want  of  effort  and  hard  work.  He  was  ably  seconded  by 
Drs.  Berns,  Ackerman,  and  Bell. 

The  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  A.  V.  M.  A.  and  the 
collateral  events  (the  State  Society,  Anniversary  of  the  A.  V.  C., 
the  pathological  exhibit,  the  clinics,  etc.)  so  far  exceeded  all 
previous  records  as  to  completely  justify  our  prophesy  that  it  was 
to  be  a  “veterinary  jubilee.” 

The  out-of-town  guests  were  much  surprised  to  see  so  few 
automobiles  in  the  streets  of  Gotham.  The  newspapers  had 
created  an  impression  upon  them  that  the  horse  was  a  rare  sight 
to  behold  in  New  York,  and  they  were  bewildered  to  see  lines 
of  horses  pulling  all  manner  of  vehicles,  while  they  very 
infrequently  saw  a  horseless  carriage. 

The  first  member  from  Uncle  Sam’s  new  possessions  was 
enrolled  at  this  meeting,  and  a  most  valuable  acquisition  he  is. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Monsarrat,  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  is  the  new  member, 
and  our  readers  will  find  in  the  department  of  “  Correspondence  ” 
this  month  an  entrancingly  interesting  letter  from  him  detailing 
his  experiences  on  a  mule  transport  to  Manila,  together  with  an 
insight  into  veterinary  sanitary  matters  in  the  Philippines. 

All  returned  to  the  city  on  the  steamer  save  a  few  who  left 
Rockawav  by  train  to  make  night  connections  for  their  homes. 
Drs.  Pendry  and  Foelker  unfortunately  lingered  so  long  over 
their  watermelon  that  the  gangplank  was  drawn  and  they  were 
left  standing  on  the  pier.  They  seemed  not  to  mind  it,  how¬ 
ever,  and  reports  from  the  Beach  give  every  indication  that  they 
were  not  altogether  inconsolable. 

An  interesting  case  at  the  Clinic  on  Wednesday  morning 
was  that  of  a  two-year-old  filly,  furnished  by  Dr.  William  Shep¬ 
pard,  of  Sheepshead  Bay,  and  operated  upon  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Wil- 
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liams,  who  performed  ovariotomy  through  the  vagina.  She  was 
a  thoroughbred  and  very  fast,  but  recently  contracted  the  habit 
of  kicking  and  refusing  to  run.  Thinking  that  the  cause  was 
connected  with  the  sexual  function,  she  was  submitted  to  the 
operation,  which  was  skillfully  and  rapidly  done.  Dr.  Sheppard 
has  promised  to  acquaint  Review  readers  with  the  result  of  the 
experiment. 

The  pathological  exhibit  was  an  object  lesson  in  the  im¬ 
mense  domain  of  sanitary  medicine,  and  to  the  general  practi¬ 
tioner  it  was  a  gigantic  surprise.  Another  illustration  of  the 
wide  diversity  of  the  veterinary  field,  and  a  strong  argument  for 
specially  trained  men  for  that  branch  of  our  profession.  Much 
credit  is  due  Drs.  Ayer,  Stewart,  Hickman,  and  the  other 
Bureau  men  who  made  such  an  interesting  and  instructive  col¬ 
lection  of  diseased  tissues.  It  is  a  feature  which  should  never 
be  omitted  from  another  meeting.  It  will  do  more  to  draw 
members  to  the  meetings  than  a  large  array  of  papers  which  can 
be  read  in  the  “  Proceedings  ”  on  winter  evenings. 

The  excursion  and  clam-bake  at  Rockaway  Beach  was  a 
novelty  to  many  of  the  Western  members.  The  day  was  grand, 
and  the  points  of  interest  along  the  route  were  most  entertain¬ 
ing.  The  Brooklyn  Bridge,  Goddess  of  Liberty,  Bedloe’s  Island, 
Governor’s  Island,  the  historic  fortifications  on  either  side  of  the 
Narrows,  Sea  Gate,  West  Brighton,  Brighton,  the  Manhattan, 
the  challenging  yacht,  Shamrock ,  and  many  other  objects  kept 
the  excursionists  entertained,  while  the  clam-bake  itself  was  a 
delightful  feast.  The  only  circumstance  which  prevented  the 
full  fruition  of  the  committee’s  hopes  was  the  number  in  attend¬ 
ance.  Every  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  presence  of  every 
member  and  visitor  to  the  convention,  and  to  their  oft-repeated 
invitation,  153  expressed  an  intention  of  participating.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  arrangements  were  made  for  160,  but  when  the  steamer 
pulled  out  from  the  wharf  at  West  Fourty-fourth  Street,  there 
were  just  224  on  board.  This  unprovided  for  addition  prevented 
the  fulfillment  of  the  perfect  arrangements  made ;  but  we  believe 
all  got  enough  to  eat. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  convened  for  regular  sessions  in  one  of 
the  assembly  rooms  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
September  8th  at  11  A.  M.  All  of  the  officers  of  the  society  were 
present.  Instead  of  the  usual  roll-call,  a  tablet  was  passed 
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among  those  present  to  register  their  names  and  addresses  The 
roster  showed  that  these  gentlemen  attended  the  meeting :  Ack¬ 
erman,  E.  B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Armstrong,  J.  M.,  Providence, 
R.  I.;  Atchison,  Sam’l,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Bell,  R.  R.,  Brooklyn; 
Berns,  Geo.  H.,  Brooklyn;  Cowie,  Chas.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. ; 
Clayton,  C.  E.,  N.  Y.  City;  Casey,  E.  M.,  Oxford,  N.  Y. ;  Cotton, 
C.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Doyle,  Tlios.  H.,  N.  Y.  City;  Prof. 
J.  D.  Duncan,  Toronto,  Ont. ;  Darby,  J.  W.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.; 
Donaldson,  E.  A.,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Ellis,  Robt.  W.,  N.  Y.  City; 
Elliott,  W.  A.,  Walton,  N.  Y. ;  Gage,  S.  H.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Gill, 
H.  D.,  N.  Y.  City;  Genung,  J.  A.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Hanson,  H.  D., 
N.  Y.  City ;  Hoskins,  W.  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  Huidekoper, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Harger,  S.  J.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Hitchings, 
W.  H.,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Howard,  E.  H.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  James, 
V.  E.,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  ;  Jones,  R.  C.,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. ; 
Kelly,  W.  H.,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Kesler,  G.  C.,  Holly,  N.  Y. ;  Kil- 
borne,  F.  D.,  Kelloggsville,  N.  Y. ;  Knight,  Emil,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ;  Eaw,  James,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Eowe,  W.  H.,  Paterson,  N. 
J. ;  Eott,  J.  P.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Mayo,  N.  S.,  Storrs,  Conn.;  Mere¬ 
dith,  Thos.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  Meredith,  W.  A.,  Corry,  N.  Y. ; 
Moore,  V.  A.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  ;  Mayne,  H.  D.,  Malone,  N.  Y.  ; 
O’Shea,  A.,  N.  Y.  City;  O’Dea,  T.  F.,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. ;  Pou- 
cher,  M.  M.,  Oswego,  N.  Y.  ;  Pearson,  Eeonard,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Perkins,  C.  R..  Hardys,  N.  Y. ;  Perkins,  R.,  Hardys,  N.  Y. ; 
Simpson,  W.  M.,  Malden,  Mass.;  Seltzer,  D.  K.,  Wellsville,  N. 
Y. ;  Salisbury,  W.  H.,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. ;  Thompson,  C. 
R.,  Somerville,  Mass.  ;  Williams,  W.  E-,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  ;  Win¬ 
chester,  J.  F.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Young,  W.  A.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  President,  Dr.  Baker,  offered  the  usual  annual  address, 
which  gave  a  brief  survey  of  the  activity  of  the  profession  during 
the  past  year. 

The  Secretary’s  report  was  received,  which  dealt  with  the 
character  of  the  work  of  that  office,  calling  special  attention  to 
legislative  work,  and  the  possible  need  of  some  modification  of 
the  veterinary  law  as  it  relates  to  requirements  of  candidates 
upon  taking  the  final  examination  ;  and  also  spoke  of  State  med¬ 
icine  as  it  relates  to  sanitary  reform  of  the  dairy  industry  of  the 
State.  The  question  of  the  Society’s  finance  and  of  delinquent 
members  were  detailed. 

The  Board  of  Censors  were  called  to  convene,  to  consider 
applications  for  membership,  resignations  and  such  other  busi¬ 
ness  as  might  be  before  them. 

On  reports  from  standing  committees,  Dr.  Kelly,  of  Albany, 
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gave  an  oral  report  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Legisla¬ 
tion  ;  detailing  the  nature  of  the  various  bills  which  were  be¬ 
fore  the  last  Legislature,  all  of  which  were  to  amend  the  law  in 
some  form  or  other  in  behalf  of  quackery  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  ignorance  as  it  abounds  in  the  profession  by  grace 
of  former  legislative  acts.  Dr.  Kelly  recommends  that  all 
members  of  the  society,  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  profession,  put  forth  a  special  effort  in  the 
future  in  maintaining  the  law  as  it  is,  as  the  friends  of  ignorance 
and  no  law  are  going  to  make  a  special  effort  during  the  forth¬ 
coming  session  of  the  Legislature  to  place  them  in  the  fore  rank, 
fitness  or  no  fitness. 

The  application  of  Drs.  Roscoe  R.  Bell  and  Claude  D.  Mor¬ 
ris  to  amend  the  By-Laws  as  carried  over  from  the  last  annual 
meeting  was  acted  upon  favorably,  and  relates  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  on  legislation,  instead  of  the  society 
electing  three  of  the  five  members  of  the  committee  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  they  shall  henceforth  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

On  unfinished  business  Dr.  McLean,  of  Brooklyn,  opened  the 
question  of  glanders,  carrying  over  discussion  from  last  meeting, 
as  it  relates  to  the  treatment  of  that  disease  by  some  practition¬ 
ers,  in  disobedience  to  the  law’s  demand,  which  requires  destruc¬ 
tion  of  glandered  animals.  There  was  discussion  on  this  point, 
but  no  action  taken. 

The  Board  of  Censors  made  a  favorable  report  on  the  appli¬ 
cations  for  membership  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Phyfe,  of  Delhi ;  Dr.  H. 
D.  Mayne,  of  Malone ;  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Salisbury,  of  Clifton 
Springs;  and  Dr.  T.  H.  Doyle,  of  New  York  City.  The  soci¬ 
ety  approved  the  action  of  the  Censors  by  duly  electing  these 
applicants  to  full  membership.  The  President  introduced  them 
in  a  few  words  well  calculated  to  impress  them  with  the  idea 
that  they  were  a  welcome  addition  to  our  society  and  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  relationship  would  prove  to  be  a  moral  and 
professional  advantage  to  both.  The  Censors  accepted  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  Dr.  Nelson  P.  Hinkley,  formerly  of  Buffalo,  but  at 
present  practicing  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

An  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  making  an  additional  para¬ 
graph  was  submitted  in  due  form,  and  reads  as  follows  :  “  Medi¬ 
cal  men  and  others  who  have  contributed  to  the  advancement 
of  the  science  of  veterinary  medicine,  either  by  comparative 
pathological  demonstration  or  by  approved  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  the  profession,  may,  on  the  endorsement  of  the 
Board  of  Censors,  and  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present 
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be  elected  to  honorary  membership,  but  not  more  than  two 
names  shall  be  considered  at  any  one  annual  meeting.”  A 
motion  prevailed  to  submit  the  question  of  amendment  at  the 
present  meeting,  which  was  approved  by  unanimous  consent. 

Dr.  Kilborne  moved  to  grant  visiting  veterinarians  the 
privileges  of  the  floor  during  the  discussion  of  professional 
papers  ;  this  motion  was  acceded  to  by  the  members. 

As  announced,  Dr.  Roscoe  R.  Bell  gave  his  paper,  entitled 
“  Shoulder  Lameness  in  the  Horse.”*  The  theme  was  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  number  of  years’  experience  in  the  treatment  of  lame¬ 
ness.  Doctor  Bell  gave  many  new  ideas  respecting  the  symp¬ 
toms  and  diagnosis  of  shoulder  lameness.  A  large  number  took 
part  in  the  discussion  which  followed.  Adjourned  for  lunch. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session,  the  President  called 
on  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  give  the  mem¬ 
bers  a  brief  talk  on  the  question  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle. 
Doctor  Pearson  prefaced  his  remarks  by  giving  a  brief  history 
of  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  of  the  disease,  the  usual  modes 
of  transmission,  and  throughout  endeavored  to  impress  upon  his 
hearers  the  importance  of  harmonious  action  upon  all  points 
which  are  established  by  the  recognized  authorities  respecting 
the  histology  of  the  disease  and  the  method  of  diagnosis,  and 
also  urged  that  the  profession  stand  together  in  opinion  when 
discussing  the  tenets  of  State  medicine. 

Professor  Veranus  A.  Moore,  of  the  State  College,  gave  an 
interesting  discourse  on  u  Streptococcus  and  its  role  in  Com¬ 
parative  Pathology.” 

Dr.  Geo.  H.  Berns,  of  Brooklyn,  read  an  instructive  paper 
on  “  Cartilaginous  Quittor  in  Horses.” 

Professor  Simon  H.  Gage,  of  the  State  College,  instructed 
and  edified  his  hearers  in  a  brief  history,  demonstrated  with 
charts,  on  the  “  Origin  of  the  Horse  in  Geologic  Times,  and 
upon  the  Pennycuik  Experiments  in  Crossing  Horses  with 
Zebras.”  Aided  with  reference,  Modern  Science  Series,  u  The 
Horse,”  by  W.  H.  Fowler,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  and  “  The 
Pennycuik  Experiments,”  by  J.  C.  Ewart,  Adams  &  Chas. 
Brown,  London. 

Sept .  p. — Morning  session  opened  by  Dr.  V.  A.  Moore  ex¬ 
hibiting  some  “Pathological  Specimens  (liver  and  kidney),  with 
Descriptive  Remarks,”  assisted  with  microscopic  specimens. 

Professor  James  Law,  of  the  State  College,  read  a  paper, 


*  Printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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subject  matter  of  recent  investigation,  on  “  An  Infectious  My¬ 
cosis  of  the  Lungs  and  Air  Passages  in  Solipeds.” 

Professor  W.  L.  Williams,  of  the  State  College,  theme, 
“  Iodine  in  the  Treatment  of  Poll-Evil  and  Fistulous  Withers/’ 
was  very  interesting  and  instructive. 

Owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  duties  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  arrangements  for  both  the  American  and  State 
Societies,  Professor  Harry  D.  Gill  asked  that  his  paper,  “  In¬ 
fectious  Dermatitis  and  Cellulitis  in  Horses  ”  be  carried  over  to 
the  next  annual  meeting,  as  he  was  unable  to  prepare  the  paper 
for  this  meeting. 

The  following  request  was  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Censors  : 

“  I  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  names  of  two 
gentlemen  who  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  vet¬ 
erinary  science,  to  become  honorary  members  of  this  society, 
namely,  Veranus  A.  Moore,  of  Ithaca,  and  Simon  H.  Gage,  of- 
Ithaca.  Signed, 

C.  D.  Morris.” 

The  Board  endorsed  the  request,  and  the  members  approved 
of  the  same,  making  their  election  for  membership  unanimous. 

The  members  proceeded  to  nominate  and  elect  officers  for  the 
ensuing  two  years  ;  Roscoe  R.  Bell  was  the  unanimous  choice  of 
the  members  for  President.  Geo.  H.  Berns  and  Charles  Cowie 
were  nominated  for  Vice  President ;  Dr.  Berns  was  elected. 
The  present  Secretary  was  retained. 

The  following  were  chosen  for  Censors:  Harry  D.  Gill,  E. 
B.  Ackerman,  H.  D.  Hanson,  W.  H.  Kelly  and  James  Law. 

Also  the  following  gentlemen  received  ballots  as  legal  nom¬ 
inees,  the  ten  highest  to  be  submitted  to  the  Regents,  from 
which  number  five  will  be  selected  to  compose  the  Board  of 
\  eterinary  Medical  Examiners,  to  hold  office  for  five  years  from 
August  ist,  1900:  Geo.  H.  Berns,  16;  W.  H.  Kelly,  15;  E.  B. 
Ackerman,  14;  F.  D.  Kilborne,  14;  C.  D.  Morris,  14;  Charles 
Cowie,  13  ;  J.  A.  Bell,  12  ;  W.  L.  Baker,  12  ;  T.  F.  O’Dea,  n  ; 
J.  A.  Genung,  n  ;  Sam’l  Atchison,  8;  Arthur  O’Shea,  7;  V. 
L.  James,  7  ;  H.  B.  Ambler,  6  ;  H.  W.  Skerritt,  6 ;  Thos.  H. 
Doyle,  2. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  the  e.ssayists  for  their 
worthy  productions,  and  also  sincere  appreciation  was  mani¬ 
fested  toward  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  and  comfort  provided  for  the  members  during  the  session, 
and  for  the  completeness  of  the  programme. 
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The  society  will  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  during  Sep¬ 
tember  at  Ithaca.  Claude  D.  Morris,  Secretary. 

NOTES  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  MEETING. 

Those  who  attended  the  State  meeting  listened  to  the  read¬ 
ing  of  some  extremely  valuable  practical  and  scientific  papers. 

The  A.  V.  M.  A.  overshadowed  the  State  meeting  numeri¬ 
cally  only,  for  many  who  attended  both  thought  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  latter  equally  interesting  and  instructive. 

Dr.  Claude  D.  Morris  placed  himself  right  before  the  society 
in  denying  in  unmeasured  terms  a  report  that  he  had  given 
utterance  to  the  opinion  that  tuberculosis  could  arise  from  un¬ 
sanitary  conditions  simply.  The  correct  interpretation  of  his 
remarks  would  have  made  him  responsible  for  the  assertion 
that  where  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  present  its  development  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  lack  of  proper  sanitation,  and  is  greatly 
retarded  where  sanitary  measures  are  in  existence. 

The  question  of  clinics  at  the  next  State  meeting  is  already 
being  agitated.  Excellent  facilities  can  be  obtained  at  Ithaca, 
there  are  many  eminent  surgeons  within  the  membership,  and 
it  will  undoubtedly  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  meeting. 

Under  suspension  of  the  by-laws  by  unanimous  vote,  the 
society  elected  to  honorary  membership  two  members  of  the' 
medical  profession,  Professors  Veranus  A.  Moore  and  Simon  H. 
Gage,  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  two  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  at  recent  meetings  presented  some  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  to  comparative  pathology  in  the  field  of  sanitary 
medicine.  This  graceful  act  on  the  part  of  the  society  was  not 
only  to  recognize  these  services  to  the  profession,  but  to  encour¬ 
age  them  to  further  efforts  in  our  behalf. 

During  the  reading  of  Professor  Moore’s  paper  on  u  Strep¬ 
tococci,”  as  found  in  the  pus  of  u  foot  rot  ”  in  sheep — which  the 
Review  has  made  arrangements  to  publish  during  the  coming 
winter — Dr.  George  H.  Berns,  of  Brooklyn,  became  rapturously 
absorbed,  believing  that  the  essayist  was  unraveling  the  etiologi¬ 
cal  mystery  surrounding  that  somewhat  common  disease  of  city 
horses  termed  by  Berns  and  others  u  suppurative  cellulitis.” 
One  thing  seems  certain  :  The  cause  of  the  latter  affection  will 
only  be  found  when  studied  after  the  fashion  of  the  essayist. 

Dr.  Eeonard  Pearson,  State  Veterinarian  of  Pennsylvania, 
appeared  before  the  society  and  gave  a  very  practical  talk  upon 
the  subject  of  the  practical  control  of  contagious  diseases  among 
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animals  by  the  various  States.  This  brought  out  a  very  lively 
discussion  by  members  on  the  subject  as  applying  to  New  York 
State.  The  anomalous  Tuberculosis  Commission  came  in  for 
its  share  of  criticism,  it  being  conclusively  shown  that  the 
drawing  of  the  salaries  of  its  members  is  the  only  consistent 
and  persistent  act  which  they  perform.  They  nominally  have 
charge  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  and  glanders  in  horses  ;  all  other 
diseases  of  these  animals,  and  all  diseases  in  other  animals  are 
under  control  of  the  Board  of  Health,  or  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  or  neither,  or  both — or  which  ?  Dr.  O’Dea  recited  the 
details  of  an  outbreak  of  a  most  fatal  disease  in  a  flock  of  250 
sheep  which,  upon  post-mortem,  resembled  very  much  tubercu¬ 
losis  ;  about  sixty  had  died  within  a  few  weeks,  and,  desiring 
State  authorities  to  take  charge  of  this  dangerous  disease,  both 
to  the  community  and  the  live-stock  interests,  he  wrote  Dr. 
Kelly,  of  Albany,  asking  to  whom  he  should  apply,  to  which 
the  latter  replied  that  the  Tuberculosis  Commission  seemed  to 
be  the  properly  vested  authority.  Communicating  with  this 
body  he  was  informed  that  their  jurisdiction  did  not  extend  to 
members  of  the  ovine  family,  and  that  the  doctor  must  ask  the 
Board  of  Health  to  come  to  his  rescue.  Following  his  latest 
instructions,  he  laid  his  case  before  that  august  body,  only  to  be 
told  that  he  had  been  misinformed,  and  that  by  applying  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  his  prayer  would  be  heard.  The 
latter  gentleman  showed  him  the  error  of  his  w7ay,  and  said  that 
no  one  had  a  right  to  usurp  the  powers  of  the  Tuberculosis 
Commission  by  interfering  in  matters  coming  under  its  super¬ 
vision.  By  this  time  many  more  sheep  were  dead  and  the 
doctor  was  getting  tired  of  circulating,  so  he  asked  the  State 
society  to  direct  him  how  to  proceed  ;  this  the  society  found 
too  great  a  task,  and  Dr.  O’Dea  was  still  groping  about  when 
the  meeting  adjourned.  Are  there  no  committees  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  who  care  to  take  up  this  case,  and  do  their  duty  to  the 
agricultural  and  live  stock  interests  of  the  State  ?  How  long 
is  the  farce  to  be  kept  up  ?  Why  does  not  the  Tuberculosis 
Commission  cease  to  exist,  and  why  don’t  the  Empire  State 
have  a  body  of  intelligent  men  to  look  after  such  matters, 
under  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  a  State  veterinarian  ? 


Dr.  M.  R.  Trumbower  is  enjoying  an  increasing  practice 
in  human  medicine  at  Monett,  Mo.  He  still,  however,  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  his  first  love,  evidenced  by  sending  in  his  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Review. 
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SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  A.  V.  C.  was  celebrated 
by  the  Alumni  Association  by  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Manhat¬ 
tan,  on  Tuesday  evening,  September  5,  and  it  proved  a  most 
enjoyable  occasion — not  only  of  loyal  tributes  and  delightful 
reminiscences — but  one  of  grand  prospective,  for  her  children 
were  paying  homage  to  their  alma  mater  for  the  last  time  as  an 
individual  school,  for,  as  stated  in  the  September  Review,  it 
lias  become  merged  with  the  New  York  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  as  a  department  of  New  York  University.  A  large 
number  were  present,  but,  unfortunately,  unavoidable  circum¬ 
stances  prevented  the  attendance  of  the  'one  to  honor  whom 
chiefly  the  sons  of  the  A.  V.  C.  had  gathered  ;  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Dr.  Faneuil  DAVeisse,  was  also  absent, 
but  sent  a  message  of  congratulations.  There  were  seated  on 
either  side  of  Dean  pro  tem .  Coates,  Chancellor  Henry  M.  Mc¬ 
Cracken,  of  the  University,  and  Dr.  Jno.  P.  Munn,  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees  of  that  institution,  while  at  the  further  end  of  the  long 
banquet  table  was  President  Pendry,  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
and  at  the  sides  members  of  the  faculty,  a  few  visitors,  and 
many  graduates  of  the  college. 

When  the  repast  had  been  completed  Toastmaster  Ryder 
called  upon  the  Chancellor  to  respond  to  the  toast,  “Our  New 
Alma  Mater,”  and  he  did  so  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  as  he 
clearly  defined  the  relation  of  the  University  Corporation  to  its 
departments,  making  it  very  clear  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  University  in  assuming  the  fatherhood  of  the  two  veterinary 
colleges  to  raise  the  new  school  to  the  highest  standard  of  pro¬ 
ficiency,  and  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  State  appropriation 
and  private  endowment.  When  he  had  ceased  his  very  enter¬ 
taining  address  every  one  felt  that  the  new  alma  mater  was  in¬ 
deed  a  good  one,  that  no  fear  need  be  felt  but  that  a  glorious 
perpetuity  had  been  effected,  one  to  which  they  could  point 
with  pride  as  the  final  glorification  of  unceasing  labors  to  lift 
veterinary  education  from  the  anomalous  position  in  which  it 
existed  when  the  American  College  had  first  opened  its  doors  in 
1875.  Dr.  Munn  followed,  detailing  his  efforts  in  bringing  about 
the  amalgamation  and  affiliation,  expressing  his  firm  conviction 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  step  for  all  parties  concerned.  His  set 
theme  was  “  Veterinary  Education,”  and  he  argued  that  the  time 
would  come  when  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  student  of  hu¬ 
man  medicine  to  also  take  a  degree  in  comparative  medicine. 
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Prof.  James  R.  Robertson  responded  to  the  toast  of  u  The 
A.  V.  C.,”  indulging  in  delightful  reminiscences,  going  back  to 
his  college  days  before  the  organization  of  the  school  whose 
grand  achievements  were  being  celebrated.  His  remarks  were 
attentively  absorbed  by  all  present,  who  frequently  interrupted 
the  speaker  by  bursts  of  applause. 

Prof.  Charles  A.  Doremus,  formerly  professor  of  chemistry 
at  the  A.  V.  C.,  was  a  most  welcome  visitor,  and  his  presence 
was  pleasing  to  all.  We  fear,  however,  that  since  abandoning 
the  atmosphere  of  the  horse  for  that  of  compressed  air  he  has* 
allowed  his  surroundings  to  warp  his  judgment,  for  his  reference 
to  the  approach  of  the  period  when  our  principal  veterinary 
patient  would  be  a  creature  of  utility  only  as  a  source  of  alimen¬ 
tation,  is  without  that  well-balanced  judgment  which  always 
distinguishes  this  scholarly  gentleman. 

Then  President  Pendry,  in  well  rounded  sentences  of  pathos 
and  affection,  presented  to  Dr.  Coates,  as  the  representative  of 
Dean  Riautard,  a  magnificent  loving  cup  from  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  was  of  beautiful  design,  and  with  appropriate 
sketches  and  inscriptions.  Upon  the  front  of  the  bowl  is  an 
engraved  likeness  of  the  recipient,  while  a  good  representation 
of  the  college  building  occupies  the  reverse  side.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  bowl  is  as  follows:  “Presented  to  Professor  A. 
Uiautard,  M.  D.  V.  M.,  by  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Veterinary  College,  as  a  token  of  Rove,  Honor,  and  Friend¬ 
ship.  Silver  Anniversary,  September  5,  1899.”  On  the  pedestal 
of  the  cup  is  this:  “To  Our  Dean,  the  Founder  of  our  Alma 
Mater,  and  the  Pioneer  of  Our  Profession  in  America.’'  Most 
touchingly  did  Professor  Coates  receive  this  beautiful  gift  in  the 
.name  of  the  absent  one,  telling  those  present  how  warmly  “  the 
Old  Man  ”  would  esteem  this  token  of  their  love  and  veneration, 
and  how  he  would  cherish  it  while  life  lasts.  When  he  had 
closed  his  remarks  the  loving  cup  was  filled  with  luscious  wine, 
and  each  one  present  pressed  his  lips  to  its  brim  and  drank  to 
the  health  and  happiness  of  their  absent  friend.  The  cup  was 
exhibited  at  the  meetings  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  and  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  Medical  Soci¬ 
ety,  and  greatly  admired  by  all,  those  acquainted  with  the  re¬ 
cipient  remarking  that  the  profile  of  Dr.  Riautard  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  true  to  nature. 

Dr.  Rush  S.  Huidekoper  was  asked  to  speak  upon  “Ameri¬ 
can  Veterinary  Science,”  which  he  did  by  dating  its  origin  from 
the  formation  of  the  United  States  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
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tion,  whose  progress  he  followed  up  to  date,  closing  with  the 
inside  history  of  his  recent  connection  with  the  medical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  Army,  showing  conclusively  that  the 
newspaper  attacks  upon  him  were  malicious  and  born  of  igno¬ 
rance. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  product  of  the  A.  V.  C.,  as  sanitary 
men,  and  crediting  to  them  the  greatest  efficiency  in  the  eradi¬ 
cation  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  in  every  capacity  in  which 
their  seryices  had  been  employed.  He  doubted  much  that  the 
Bureau  could  have  so  successfully  combatted  the  great  scourge 
save  for  its  trained  graduates.  He  predicted  that  the  future  of 
the  New  York-American  would  be  the  greatest  school  for  prac¬ 
tical  veterinarians  in  this  country. 

Prof.  H.  D.  Gill  next  spoke  for  the  u  Benefits  of  Consolida¬ 
tion,”  and  if  his  word-pictures  of  all  the  good  that  is  to  flow 
from  the  marriage  of  the  two  old  schools  really  come  to  pass, 
there  will  surely  be  cause  for  rejoicing  among  the  alumni. 

Prof.  Roscoe  R.  Bell  next  spoke  to  the  toast  suggested  in 
Prof.  Weisse’s  letter,  u  Future  of  the  New  School,”  and,  while 
endorsing  all  that  had  been  said  by  those  considering  the  same 
aspect  of  the  question,  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  horse  and  the 
oft-mooted  question  of  his  extinction.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  at  least,  the  automobile  was  already 
in  its  decadence  ;  that  fewer  could  be  seen  in  the  streets,  and 
that  some  large  dry  goods  houses  which  had  been  experiment¬ 
ing  with  them  had  been  forced  to  abafidon  them  on  account  of 
the  two  important  factors — 11011-practicability  and  expense.  The 
wear  and  tear  of  a  year’s  service,  with  cost  of  operation,  was  far 
in  excess  of  the  price  of  a  new  wagon  and  team  of  horses,  while 
frequent  accidents  to  their  mechanism  made  them  uncertain  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  speaker  predicted  a  boom  for  the  horse 
henceforth  such  as  has  not  been  seen  in  this  country  before  ; 
and,  connecting  this  optimistic  view  of  the  situation  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  toast,  could  not  see  why  there  would  not  be  plenty  of 
material  to  engage  the  energies  of  the  new  school. 

Then  Prof.  Pearson,  State  veterinaiian  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke 
011  the  subject  of  “Veterinary  Sanitary  Medicine,”  and  delight¬ 
ed  the  guests  by  telling  points  upon  its  ever-extending  popular¬ 
ity  and  urging  them  to  press  it  forward  in  every  way  possible. 

Then  Dr.  W.  Horace  Hoskins,  of  Philadelphia,  made  a  most 
impassioned  address,  directing  his  remarks  chiefly  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  University,  and  while  acknowledging  that  the 
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A.  V.  C.  had  been  extremely  fortunate  in  casting  its  fortunes 
with  so  powerful  and  progressive  an  educational  corporation  as 
the  university,  he  wished  its  representatives  to  know  that  they, 
too,  were  to  be  congratulated  on  having  allied  itself  with  the 
flower  of  the  veterinary  profession — the  pioneer  and  advance 
guard  of  progress — and  taking  with  it  a  faculty  the  equal  of  any 
in  any  country. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Stickney,  of  Boston,  probably  the  oldest  practising 
veterinarian  in  the  country,  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
U.  S.  V.  M.  A.,  and  always  on  hand  when  anything  for  veter¬ 
inary  advancement  is  at  stake,  responded  briefly  to  a  call  upon 
him,  and  sat  down  amid  great  enthusiasm. 

After  the  formal  addresses  were  concluded  representatives  of 
various  classes  were  called  upon,  and  responded  as  follows: 
Drs.  Hutchinson,  Clayton  (secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
to  whom  more  than  to  any  one  else  is  due  the  success  of  the 
silver  anniversary),  Lowe,  Ellis,  Hitchings,  Herr,  and  Drake. 

With  a  silent  toast  to  those  who  have  gone  before  from 
among  the  alumni,  the  celebration  came  to  a  close  at  i  o’clock 

A.  M. 

MISSOURI  VAEEEY  VETERINARY  MEDICAE  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

( Continued  from  page  451.') 

Dr.  F.  C.  McCurdy  then  presented  the  following  paper,  en¬ 
titled 

“cotton  seed  disease.” 

Under  the  name  of  cotton  seed  disease,”  this  paper  was 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  acute  symptoms  seen 
in  cattle,  that  have  been  overfed  on  a  concentrated  and  exclu¬ 
sive  diet  of  cotton  seed,  and  also  a  well  known  lesion  from  the 
same  cause  that  has  been  called  “  cotton  seed  blindness.” 

During  last  April,  while  a  herd  of  small  southern  cattle  was 
passing  through  the  stock  yards,  it  was  observed  that  all  had 
sore  eyes, — that  many  seemed  partially  blind  and  in  a  few  there 
was  a  complete  loss  of  sight.  At  first  glance  it  was  supposed 
they  were  suffering  with  “  contagious  ophthalmia.”  As  they 
weie  being  driven  it  was  noticed  that  they  were  very  nervous, 
weak  and  exhausted.  They  moved  with  an  uncertain,  stagger- 
ing  gait.  Respiration  seemed  hurried  and  difficult,  and  there 
was  a  frequent  u  scouring”  discharge  from  the  bowels. 

On  leaching  the  pens  they  showed  a  condition  of  nervous 
depression,  remaining  in  one  position  either  recumbent,  or 
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standing  with  the  head  down,  with  trembling  of  the  limbs  and 
without  ruminating.  The  owner  said  “  their  poor  condition 
was  caused  quite  recently  by  his  mistake  of  feeding  them  too 
much  cotton  seed.” 

One  steer,  about  the  size  of  a  native  yearling,  had  been  sepa¬ 
rated  and  tagged  as  a  “  downer.”  It  was  in  great  distress,  and 
was,  indeed,  an  exceptionally  acute  and  fatal  case.  This  an¬ 
imal  was  lying  on  the  side  with  head  extended,  and  was  making 
convulsive  movements  of  the  limbs,  at  intervals  trying  to  rise. 
When  approached  he  became  very  nervous  and  excited,  making 
a  great  effort  to  gain  his  feet,  but  failing  he  immediately 
plunged  forward  and  remained  prostrate,  being  too  weak  to 
make  a  further  struggle.  With  the  head  extended,  mouth  open, 
the  tongue  protruding  and  of  a  blue  color  ;  the  respiration  being 
hurried  and  stertorous,  this  animal  seemed  in  danger  of  suffocat¬ 
ing.  It  was  noticed  that  in  this  steer  there  was  a  jugular  ven¬ 
ous  pulse,  irregular  in  rate,  but  continuous,  and  varying  in 
quantity.  The  eyes  had  small  opaque  areas  in  the  cornea,  and 
the  temperature  taken  in  the  rectum  was  over  109  degrees 
Fahr. 

This  animal  was  slaughtered  a  few  hours  later  and  the  car¬ 
cass  was  condemned  by  a  meat  inspector  because  of  extensive 
bruises,  and  unfortunately,  as  the  animal  had  been  previously 
rejected  and  tagged,  a  careful  examination  of  the  viscera  was 
not  made.  Several  others  of  this  herd  approximating  the  con¬ 
dition  of  this  steer,  were  slaughtered  immediately — and  nearly 
all  were  condemned  foi  the  same  cause. 

The  remainder  of  the  herd  were  allowed  to  rest  for  five  days, 
and  they  were  fed  on  hay.  In  that  time  they  again  commenced 
to  ruminate,  the  symptoms  of  weakness  and  nervous  excitement 
or  depression  had  disappeared.  There  remained  only  the  lesions 
of  the  eyes — a  permanent  opacity  of  the  cornea  varying  from  a 
small  ulcer  to  a  bulging  staphyloma,  discharging  pus. 

Post-mortein  examination  of  the  carcasses  when  made  in 
the  abattoir  disclosed  no  pathological  changes  in  the  viscera. 
The  liver,  kidneys  and  spleen  were  apparently  normal  in  size, 
color  and  consistency,  but  in  some  the  fat  adherent  to  the  car¬ 
cass  was  disagreeable,  a  deep  yellowish  color,  greasy  to  the 
touch,  and  in  appearance  resembling  rancid  butter. 

On  inquiry,  it  was  learned  that  many  cattle  are  seen  in  the 
stock  yards  very  weak  and  poor  in  condition,  and  these  cattle 
have  an  opacity  of  the  cornea  and  often  a  swelling  of  the  legs. 
The  history  of  these  animals  is  always  the  same.  While  en 
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route  or  in  confinement,  they  have  been  fed  too  much  cotton 
seed  meal. 

The  farmer  and  feeder  when  questioned  says,  “  Yes,  cotton 
seed  is  a  good  feed  for  fattening  cattle,  but  it  often  makes  them 
go  blind.  Their  eyes  turn  white.” 

I  was  unable  to  learn  what  particular  preparation  of  the  seed 
was  fed  to  the  cattle  described.  How  long  were  they  put  on 
this  feed  ?  What  quantity  did  they  receive  per  head,  and  was 
cotton  seed  used  exclusively  or  with  other  food,  are  all  questions 
that  cannot  be  answered  in  this  paper.  They  would  certainly 
constitute  important  data  that  would  throw  much  light  on  the 
condition  described. 

I  believe  that  in  many  instances  cotton  cake  meal  was  fed 
exclusively.  It  was  substituted  for  corn  and  fed  to  the  cattle  in 
the  cars.  In  some  of  the  empty  cars  there  was  seen  the  cotton 
seed  hulls. 

It  is  probable  that  animals  showing  acute  symptoms  from 
being  fed  on  cotton  seed  exclusively  while  in  confinement,  and 
where  the  external  fat  is  a  dark  yellow  color,  that  we  hear  the 
flavor  of  the  beef  is  not  relished  ;  that  it  is  inferior  to  corn-fed 
beef.  This  should  be  further  demonstrated  before  accepted  to 
be  true  of  all  animals  fattened  on  cotton  seed.  Fatty  degenera¬ 
tion  and  infiltiation  of  the  tissues  with  the  excess  of  oily  sub¬ 
stance,  doubtless  occurs  to  some  extent. 

The  swelling  of  the  limbs,  the  continued  venous  pulse,  and 
the  hurried  respiration,  show  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  very 
weak. 

It  appears  difficult,  at  first,  to  account  for  the  excessively  high 
temperature  in  many  of  these  animals.  Weak  action  of  the  heart 
and  depression  of  the  vaso-motor  centres  decreases  the  external 
circulation  and  the  heat  of  chemical  change  in  the  tissues  in  ex¬ 
cess,  because  the  heat  producing  cotton  seed  aliment  which  is 
not  radiated  from  the  surface  but  confined  in  the  interior  tissues 
and  membranes  may  explain  it. 

Micro-organisms  that  produce  fevers,  both  specific  and  non¬ 
specific  in  character,  are  doubtless  constantly  entering  the  sys¬ 
tem,  but  if  the  body  is  in  normal  health,  the  resisting  vital 
forces  render  them  passive  or  inert.  When  this  vitality  is  low¬ 
ered  and  the  circulation  is  very  weak,  toxine  producers  immedi¬ 
ately  become  active  and  fever  is  soon  apparent. 

It  is  known  that  many  animals  fed  on  cotton  seed  become 
blind.  The  acute  symptoms  are  not  often  seen,  as  they  are  of 
brief  duration,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  are  intimately  con- 
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nected  with  the  lesions  of  the  eye  arid  are  produced  by  the  same 

cause. 

An  examination  of  the  eyes  from  a  number  of  these  cattle, 
showed  abscesses  of  the  cornea.  These  abscesses  varied  in  size 
from  a  minute  point  of  opacity  or  small  ulceration  to  a  bulging 
staphyloma  occupying  the  entire  area  of  the  cornea  and  in 
man}  cases  extending  into  and  breaking  down  the  adjacent  in¬ 
terior  tissues.  From  several  there  was  a  pustular  discharge 
running  down  over  the  face  and  excoriating  the  skin.  Where 
there  was  yet  only  a  small  opaque  spot,  a  closer  examination 
disclosed  a  small  ulcer  containing  small  granules  like  dust  or 
sand  appearing  as  foci.  The  position  of  this  spot  was  generally 
in  the  centre  of  the  cornea — at  a  line  that  would  be  made  by 
the  approximated  lids.  Where  larger  opaque  areas  were  seen, 
they  were  generally  confined  to  the  corneal  surface.  The  smaller 
abscesses  were  well  circumscribed.  There  was  no  inflammation 
of  the  surrounding  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids,  nor  of  the  cornea 
and  the  membrana  nictitans.  No  vascular  zone  of  distended 
blood  vessels  at  the  junction  of  the  cornea  and  sclera  was  ap¬ 
parent.  In  some  animals  only  one  eye  was  affected.  This  was 
sufficient  to  eliminate  “  Catarrhal  Conjunctivitis.” 

Where  the  staphyloma  occupied  all  the  area  of  the  cornea 
and  bulged  from  the  normal  surface  in  the  form  of  a  blister  or 
bladder,  it  acted  as  a  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  closing  of 
the  lids.  The  superior  lid  was  retracted  and  appeared  as  a 
swelling  over  the  uncovered,  opaque  cornea,  and  this  caused  a 
very  painful  expression. 

A  number  of  these  eyes  were  dissected  and  the  optic  nerve 
and  adjacent  anterior  tissues  were  found  to  be  normal  in  size 

and  appearance  where  the  abscesses  were  confined  to  the  cor¬ 
nea. 

It  is  known  that  repeated  irritation  of  the  digestive  tract 
will  cause  serious  derangement  to  the  nervous  system.  That  it 
may  ultimately  result  in  affecting  the  cells  of  the  cornea  and 
their  nutrition  is  not  improbable. 

'The  cells  of  the  cornea  tissue  proper  contain  very  many 
terminal  nerve  filaments,  but  it  is  very  poorly  supplied  with 
blood  vessels  and  therefore  predisposed  to  loss  of  sensation. 
Sensation  of  the  cornea,  and  particularly  the  conjunctival  layer 
and  the  membrana  nictatans,  is  supplied  by  the  terminal  nerve 
filaments  of  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  cranial 
nerves,  or  the  trigemini,  through  its  sensitive  roots,  and  in  the 
conjunctiva^  there  are  also  the  corpuscles  of  Krouse.  In  the 
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healthy  animal,  when  these  tissues  are  irritated,  the  secretion 
of  the  lachrymal  glands  stimulated  by  reflex  action,  washes  off 
particles  and  foreign  bodies,  and  lubricates  the  corneal  surface. 
By  this  process  of  “  tearing  ”  traumatic  disturbances  are  pre¬ 
vented,  that  would  be  caused  when  dust  and  sand  are  blown 
against  the  surface. 

In  severe  depression  of  the  central  nervous  system,  this 
functional  activity  is  decreased,  and  in  extreme  conditions  as 
paralysis,  there  is  an  absence  of  tears  as  a  result  of  complete 
anaesthesia  of  the  conjunctiva,  especially  of  the  corneal  surface. 
The  cornea  then  appears  dry  and  loses  its  gloss.  When  the 
cornea  becomes  anaesthetized  through  any  cause,  as  paralysis  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  dust  and  foreign  particles  lodge  in  the  conjunc¬ 
tival  surface,  lachrymation  does  not  appear  to  remove,  and  they 
become  the  foci  for  abscess  formation.  By  extension  of  the  ir¬ 
ritation,  the  entire  substance  of  the  cornea  becomes  organized 
and  appears  opaque. 

At  first  there  is  seen  a  small  ulcer.  Pyogenic  bacteria  enter 
these  minute  abrasions.  Soon  the  cornea  begins  to  suppurate 
and  a  staphyloma  appears.  When  the  abscess  once  starts,  the 
cornea  never  recovers  its  normal  transparency. 

Sensation  of  the  cornea  may  be  only  temporarily  lost,  yet 
the  effect  of  traumatisms  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  entrance 
of  micro-organisms.  When  the  suppuration  starts,  it  continues 
unchecked,  even  if  sensation  returns. 

Continued  irritation  of  the  cotton  seed  aliment  to  the  mes¬ 
enteric  nerve  lining  the  surface  of  the  intestines  is  conducted 
through  the  sympathetic  chain  to  the  spinal  cord.  By  reflex 
action,  through  the  cardeo-inhibitory  centres  of  the  medulla, 
and  by  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  in¬ 
hibited  both  in  force  and  frequency  and  the  cardiac  muscles  are 
relaxed.  It  has  been  proved  that  continuous  irritation  to  the 
sympathetic  nerve  will  also  inhibit  the  vaso-motor  centres  in 
the  medulla  and  cause  a  decrease  in  arterial  pressure. 

Arrest  of  the  circulation  and  slowing  of  the  blood  current 
along  the  paths  of  the  cranial  nerves,  as  the  trigeminus,  and 
blood  stasis  in  the  capillaries  at  their  terminal  filaments,  may 
result  in  a  loss  of  sensation,  for  sensation  is  dependent  on  a  high 
degree  of  vascularity. 

The  following  description  is  quoted  from  the  works  of  two 
authorities  on  diseases  of  the  eye  and  the  lesions  and  conditions 
are  similar  to  those  seen  in  these  cattle. 

“Neuro-paralytic  keratitis.” — “An  ulcerated  condition  of 
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the  cornea,  arising  when  the  structure  becomes  anaesthetic,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  severed  from  the  influence  of  the  trigemini.” 

u  Cause  : — The  corneal  lesion  has  been  ascribed  to  a  trophic 
change,  to  the  lessened  power  of  resistance  to  micro-organisms, 
which  the  cornea  in  its  insensitive  condition  presents  to  external 
injury  ;  to  the  irritation  to  the  fifth  nerves  and  to  increased 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  Disease  of  the 
Gasserian  ganglion.  Disease  of  the  nuclei  of  the  fifth  pair. 
Anything  which  cuts  off  trigeminal  influence.  Foreign  sub¬ 
stances  remaining  undetected  upon  the  insensitive  cornea, 
whose  resisting  power  is  weakened  through  loss  of  trophic  in¬ 
fluence.” 

“  Symptoms : — The  corneal  tissue  is  comparatively  clear  be¬ 
yond  and  around  the  central  abscess.  In  periphery,  there  are 
secondary  foci  of  infiltration  closely  connected  with  the  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  neighboring  conjunctiva.  The  surface  of  the 
cornea  and  conjunctiva  is  anaesthetic.  There  may  be  pain  and 
irritation,  or  there  may  be  abscess.” 

De  Schweinitz.  In  “  Diseases  of  the  Eye.”  2d  Edition, 
page  280. 

“  When  the  fifth  pair  and  particularly  the  part  containing 
fibres  of  the  sympathetic,  is  divided  in  animals,  in  a  short  time 
the  cornea  on  that  side  begins  to  ulcerate  and  soon  passes  on  to 
total  destruction.  Also  when  the  fifth  pair  is  from  any  cause 
paralyzed  in  man,  and  particularly  when  the  branch  going  to 
the  orbicularis  muscle  is  involved  at  the  same  time. 

“  It  is  a  point  in  dispute,  whether  the  ulceration  is  due  to  in¬ 
terference  with  nutrition  from  injury  to  the  trophic  filaments  of 
the  fifth  pair,  or  is  simply  the  result  of  traumatic  injuries,  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  insensitive  cornea  on  account  of  its  constant  ex¬ 
posure  from  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis.  Injury  to  the  trophic 
nerves  seriously  impairs  the  resisting  power  of  the  corneal  tis¬ 
sue,  and  in  some  instances  is  itself  sufficient  to  bring  about 
destructive  inflammation.” 

S.  M.  Burnett,  M.  D.,  “American  Text  Book  Diseases. 
Diseases  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat.  Diseases  of  the  Cornea 
and  Sclera.”  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  this  paper  it  was  not  intended  to  detract  from  the  value 
of  cotton  seed  as  a  food. 

From  the  number  of  cattle  that  have  arrived  at  the  stock 
yards  from  the  South,  weak  and  blind  and  suffering  with  acute 
symptoms,  it  would  appear  that  many  feeders  are  not  familiar 
with  deleterious  results  from  injudicious  feeding,  and  in  con- 
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elusion  a  short  review  of  what  has  been  learned  by  experiment 
may  not  seem  superfluous  here. 

The  best  material  has  been  found  to  be  the  cakes  made  from 
the  pressed,  hulled  seeds.  A  large  part  of  the  hull  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  indigestible  substance  and  they  should  never  be  fed 
exclusively  as  a  substitute  for  hay.  Cattle  should  always  be  grad¬ 
ually  accustomed  to  this  food  and  in  any  form  it  should  never  be 
fed  alone,  but  always  dry  and  mixed  with  other  forms  of  fodder. 

DISCUSSION  ON  DR.  F.  C.  M’CURDY’S  PAPER. 

Dr.  Stewart :  It  was  rather  unfortunate  that  I  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  open  the  discussion  on  this  paper  for  the  reason  that 
I  have  not  had  opportunity  to  acquire  a  definite  knowledge  of 
the  disease  as  it  appears  in  animals  in  this  section,  neither  have 
I  had  any  experience  in  treating  it.  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  the  paper,  however,  and  have  seen  two  or  three  bunches  of 
cattle  suffering  from  what  was  said  to  be  over-feeding  with 
cotton  seed  meal.  The  paper  laid  very  considerable  stress  upon 
the  lesions  found  in  the  eyes,  and  I  must  say  the  eye  lesions  are 
quite  prominent  and  sure  to  attract  attention.  The  external 
lesions  are  similar  to  those  found  in  contagious  ophthalmia  of 
cattle,  with  this  difference  :  that  the  opacities  in  contagious 
ophthalmia  are  circular  and  centrally  located  on  the  cornea  and 
enclosed  with  an  inflammatory  ring  or  zone,  while  in  the  dis¬ 
ease  produced  by  cotton  seed  the  opacities  are  centrally  located 
but  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  margins  of  the  eyelids 
and  do  not  have  an  acute  inflammatory  zone  surrounding  them. 
My  observations  differ  somewhat  from  that  of  the  author’s  in 
that  in  many  cases  which  I  saw  there  was  considerable  tearing, 
the  tears  producing  wet  streaks  adown  the  face,  commencing  at' 
the  inner  canthus  of  each  eye.  It  is  generally  understood  in 
the  section  where  cotton  seed  meal  is  largely  used  that  it  is  one 
of  the  best  agents  with  which  to  fatten  cattle,  but  intelligent-" 
feeders  are  aware  that  if  fed  too  long  the  cattle  will  cease  to 
lay  on  fat  and  that  serious  disturbances  of  health  will  develop. 
If  memory  serves  me  correctly,  Dr.  Cary  wrote  a  short  article 
several  years  ago  relative  to  the  value  of  cotton  seed  as  food  for 
swine,  in  which  he  made  the  statement  that  if  swine  were  fed 
too  long  on  it  there  would  develop  a  form  of  scurvy  as  well  as 
other  constitutional  disorders. 

Dr.  Bennett :  In  this  connection  I  would  say  that  some 
weeks  ago  I  observed  about  twenty-three  head  of  cattle  that 
came  into  Kansas  City  stock  yards.  Upon  investigation  I 
learned  that  these  cattle  came  from  below  the  quarantine  line, 
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and  had  been  fed  on  cotton  seed  about  no  days,  and  they  were 
so  badly  affected  that  we  deemed  it  necessary  to  hold  them  for 
post-mortem  examination.  In  the  meantime  two  of  them  had 
died  in  the  stock  yards,  and  upon  taking  the  temperature  of  the 
remaining  twenty-one,  we  found  that  they  varied  from  103  to 
108  degrees.  1  also  observed  this  peculiar  condition  of  the 
e)  es  some  speak  about.  Some  seemed  to  be  entirely  blind  and 
most  of  them  had  a  discharge  from  the  eye  that  ran  down  over 
their  face.  Some  of  the  cattle  had  a  staggering  gait  and  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  legs,  about  the  same  as  you  observe  in  a  horse  after 
standing  in  a  stable  for  a  time.  The  examination  was  con¬ 
tinued  next  day,  when  the  cattle  were  killed  and  we  found 
lesions  that  resembled  Texas  fever  very  much.  While  we  did 
not  find  characteristic  lesions  of  Texas  fever,  we  found  in  some 
instances  that  the  spleen  was  very  much  enlarged.  I  have 
learned  from  various  feeders  that  have  used  cotton  seed  that 
from  seventy  to  eighty  days  is  about  the  proper  length  of  time 
to  feed  cattle,  as  after  this  time  they  seem  to  lose  ground,  and 
it  is  advisable  to  get  them  into  the  market  as  soon  ^s  possible. 
As  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn  no  investigations  have  been  made 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  feeding  experiments  on  some  calves. 
Very  soon  after  the  above  cases  I  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
post-mortem  examination  of  two  steers  that  had  been  fed  on 
cotton  seed  for  about  ninety  days.  They  had  taken  on  fat  very 
rapidly,  and  had  become  sick  very  suddenly.  They  were 
shipped  to  Kansas  City,  where  they  were  killed,  but  not  in  the 
usual  manner  by  knocking  them  in  the  head,  but  stuck  them 
alive.  We  found  enlarged  spleens  in  these  two  cattle,  also  en¬ 
larged  livers  ;  the  bile  was  slightly  changed  from  the  normal 
and  the  urine  was  highly  colored.  This  is  something  I  think 
ought  to  be  investigated,  as  we  see  it  quite  frequently  in  Kansas 
City  among  cattle  that  have  been  fed  on  cotton  seed  and  the 
animals  lose  their  sight,  and  we  find  the  internal  organs  pre¬ 
senting  abnormal  appearances. 

Dr.  Wilson  :  In  these  23  head,  how  many  did  you  condemn  ? 

Dr.  Bennett :  Seven  out  of  twenty-three.  It  is  claimed  by 
some  old  feeders  that  they  can  tell  a  cotton  seed  steak  as  soon 
as  they  see  it.  The  cattle  we  had  there  were  not  bright  at  all 
and  the  seven  we  had  condemned  showed  the  highest  tempera¬ 
ture.  Three  of  the  seven  showed  marked  change  in  the  liver 
and  resembled  Texas  fever  to  some  extent.  In  one  case  we 
found  something  similar  to  a  hobnailed  liver. 

(To  be  continued.') 
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OHIO  STATE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  its  last  annual 
meeting,  the  Ohio  State  Veterinary  Medical  Association  con¬ 
vened  in  semi-annual  session,  in  the  parlors  of  the  Lima  House, 
Lima,  Ohio,  July  n,  1899.  Meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Dr.  Walter  Shaw  at  8.15  P.  m.  His  opening  address 
was  as  follows  : 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  this  body  it  has  been  our 
custom  to  indulge  the  social  nature  only,  but  since  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  State  legislature  precedes  our  next  session,  it  seems 
to  me  advisable  for  us  to  consider  several  matters  of  cardinal 
importance.  The  people  of  our  towns  and  cities  are  rapidly 
awaking  to  a  just  sense  of  the  peril  of  health  arising  from  the 
unwholesome  condition  of  much  of  their  meat  and  milk  sup¬ 
plies.  At  the  same  time  the  farmer,  dairyman  and  stock  raiser 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  absolute  necessity  of  holding  his 
herd  aloof  from  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  the  price  and  the  demand  for  his  produce 
are  dependent  upon  it.  We  are  not  altogether  pessimistic,  be¬ 
cause  the  health  and  condition  of  some  of  our  herds  are  excel¬ 
lent,  but  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  condition  of  many  others  is 
wholly  unsanitary  and  utterly  deplorable.  The  chief  reason  for 
this  state  of  affairs  is  because  the  average  proprietor  does  not 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  better  physical  and  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions,  neither  would  he  know  how  to  ameliorate  these  condi¬ 
tions  were  he  so  disposed.  Therefore,  information  by  those 
who  know  and  who  are  eminently  qualified  is  the  key  to  this 
problem,  which  so  urgently  presses  for  solution. 

In  some  particulars  our  boards  of  health  are  required  to  be 
scrupulously  careful,  and  yet  said  boards  have  no  one  who  is 
scientifically  qualified  to  examine  the  products  which  cause  so 
much  disease.  Is  this  not  inconsistent  ?  Why  so  rigid  and  ex¬ 
acting  in  some  particulars  and  so  inexcusably  careless  and  dila¬ 
tory  in  others  ? 

In  view  of  this  it  behooves  us  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to 
have  a  veterinarian  appointed  on  every  board  of  health  and  to 
be  known  as  the  veterinary  health  officer.  In  his  sphere  of  the 
work  he  should  be  co-equal  in  authority  with  the  medical  health 
officer  and  he  should  have  direct  charge  of  all  dairies,  slaughter¬ 
houses  and  whatever  is  incumbent  upon  our  profession.  And 
without  reservation  I  assert  that  these  officers  should  be  gradu¬ 
ated  veterinarians  and  licensed  to  practice  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
There  is  no  defensible  reason  for  the  appointment  of  unprofes- 
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sional  men  (who  are  without  elementary  qualifications)  to  these 
offices  of  honor  and  serious  responsibility,  because  these  positions 
belong  to  veterinary  science  by  virtue  of  the  profession. 

It  is  due  the  producer  and  consumer  to  be  thus  informed 
and  to  come  in  possession  of  the  facts,  because  information 
must  precede  agitation  and  agitation  is  the  precursor  of  execu¬ 
tion.  Public  justice  demands  that  the  State  agricultural  ex¬ 
perimental  station,  the  State  board  of  health  and  the  State  live 
stock  commission  be  represented  by  a  veterinarian,  a  carefully 
trained  specialist  in  the  things  relative  to  his  office.  Then  the 
State  might  feel  confident,  because  protected  both  against  alarm¬ 
ing  reports  utterly  without  foundation  and  also  against  the  woful 
neglect  of  precautions  so  necessary  to  be  exercised.  With  the 
present  appointments  and  conditions  it  is  humiliating  for  the 
men  of  our  profession  to  be  compelled  by  law  to  report  all  cases 
of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  which  come  under  his  ob¬ 
servation,  to  the  State  board  of  live  stock  commission,  only  to 
have  his  verdict  scrutinized  and  confirmed  or  rejected  by  one 
who  is  not  conversant  with  said  diseases,  nor  their  symptoms. 
Surely  this  is  a  gross  injustice  to  both  the  public  and  the  pro¬ 
fession.  Diseases  which  affect  both  man  and  beast  should  be 
investigated  by  both  the  medical  and  veterinary  professions. 
As  testimony,  let  me  cite  to  you  a  case  which  forcibly  proves 
the  foregoing.  It  is  found  in  the  Condon  Veterinary  Journal. 
Scarlet  fever  became  epidemic  in  Jaaptown,  a  district  of  Glas¬ 
gow  ;  according  to  the  investigation  of  a  physician  it  was 
directly  traceable  to  an  eruption  of  the  teats  of  the  dairy  cows. 
This  verdict  was  accepted  without  question  by  the  health  offi¬ 
cers.  In  the  meantime,  Prof.  McCall,  V.  S.,  also  made  an  in¬ 
vestigation  with  this  result,  viz.  :  that  the  eruptions  of  the  teats 
of  the  herd  was  an  affection  which  existed  24  days  before  scar¬ 
latina  developed  among  any  of  the  consumers.  During  all  this 
time  the  customers  remained  free  from  the  disease,  the  men 
employed  at  the  dairy  who  milked  and  drank  the  milk  from 
these  cows  also  remained  free  from  scarlet  fever  and  the  dairy 
man’s  wife  and  infant,  though  inoculated  with  the  virus  from 
the  eruptions  and  using  the  milk  every  day,  were  not  affected 
bv  the  disease.  Scarlatina  had  been  prevalent  in  Neilst.011  Dis¬ 
trict  and  carried  to  Jaaptown  District.  Prof.  McCall  found  no 
disease  like  scarlatina  affecting  the  cows  and  had  he  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  medical  investigator  all  the  unfounded  alarm 
and  serious  loss  to  the  dairyman  would  have  been  avoided. 

Stockmen,  butchers  and  dairymen  represent  great  interests 
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in  this  country,  and  we  need  them,  but  they  should  be  protected 
against  injustice,  loss  of  any  kind  and  unfair  criticisms.  And 
when  this  end  for  which  we  hope  is  brought  about,  when 
tradesmen  and  physicians  no  longer  hold  these  positions  for 
which  they  are  so  obviously  incapacitated,  let  us  see  to  it  that 
the  men  in  our  ranks  are  thoroughly  disciplined,  conversant  in 
all  things  pertaining  to  our  profession.  Without  delay  we 
should  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to  recommend  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  a  veterinarian  for  appointment  on  the  State  Board  of  Vet¬ 
erinary  Examiners,  who  will  insist  on  a  fair  and  equal  examin¬ 
ation  for  all  candidates  and  issue  certificates  to  those  who  pass 
and  to  no  others.  Such  a  recommendation  the  Governor  would 
be  under  certain  obligations  to  recognize.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
action  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Veterinary  Examiners  could 
not  be  regarded  as  valid,  as  it  is  illegally  organized  because  two 
of  its  members  are  graduates  from  the  same  institution  ;  neither 
has  it  received  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate.  The  board  is 
composed  of  men  who  are  socially  in  good  standing  and  beyond 
reproach  j  notwithstanding,  from  facts  in  hand,  it  has  seriously 
erred  in  judgment  and  exceeded  the  limits  of  its  liberty.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  the  State  veterinary  law  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  require  the  registration  of  all  who  are  eligi¬ 
ble  to  practice  under  it.  •  Such  a  law  would  exalt  veterinary 
science  to  an  honored  place  in  the  public  mind,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  eliminate  the  odium  of  quackery  and  the  inefficiency  of 
the  unprofessional. 

A  committee  of  three  elected  by  this  association  could  ex¬ 
amine  the  applicants  with  reference  to  legal  rights  to  register 
and  the  secretary,  or  one  appointed,  could  keep  the  register,  but 
so  arranged  as  not  to  become  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  or  the  keeper. 

Among  others  these  are  a  few  of  the  questions  which  now 
confront  us  and  they  are  of  transcendent  importance.  The  most 
successful  solution  demands  immediate  action,  and  the  suggested 
changes  in  these  conditions,  if  brought  about,  will  defend  the 
rights  and  promote  the  interests  of  both  the  public  and  the 
veterinary  profession. 

Roll-call  showed  the  following  veterinarians  to  be  present : 
F.  E.  Anderson,  Findlay;  J.  H.  Blattenburg,  Lima;  S.  E.  Bretz, 
Nevada;  J.  C.  Burneson,  Kenton;  H.  J.  Carpenter,  Ada;  Geo. 
\\.  Cliffe,  Upper  Sandusky;  P.  A.  Dillahunt,  Springfield  ;  F. 
E.  Faust,  Bluffton  ;  H.  Fulstow,  Norwalk ;  W.  H.  Gribble,  Ely¬ 
ria  ;  A.  D.  Gemmill,  Celina  ;  T.  B.  Hillock,  Columbus  ;  R.  C. 
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Hill,  West  Alexander;  W.  C.  Holder,  Delphos  ;  W.  A.  Labron, 
Xenia;  F.  Miller,  Fort  Recovery;  M.  Han,  Lima;  J.  V.  New¬ 
ton,  Toledo ;  Walter  Shaw,  Dayton  ;  E.  R.  Stockwell,  Mechan- 
icsbnrg ;  Geo.  Teeple,  Napoleon  ;  T.  W.  Johnston,  Sydney. 

Minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  read  and  approved.  Dr. 
J.  V.  Newton,  who  some  time  ago  withdrew  from  the  association, 
made  a  personal  request  for  re-admission.  The  same  was  unan¬ 
imously  granted. .  The  names  of  G.  R.  Teeple,  E.  R.  Stockwell 
and  T.  W.  Johnston  were  presented  for  membership,  and  the 
same  referred  to  Drs.  Hillock,  Bretz  and  Anderson  to  report  at 
our  next  session. 

Quite  an  amount  of  correspondence  was  now  read  ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  portion  referring  to  our  Board  of  Veterinary  Examiners 
and  their  official  actions.  Our  veterinary  law  is  a  fairly  good 
one ;  but  the  appointment  of  the  examiners  has  nearly  always 
been  political,  no  notice  being  taken  of  the  requests  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  The  result  is,  as  might  be  expected,  men  that  one 
board  refuse  to  pass,  the  next  board,  by  lowering  the  standard, 
grant  a  certificate,  and  in  some  cases  (one  especially)  grant  a 
certificate  with  only  the  farce  of  an  examination,  and  one  of  the 
examiners  defends  his  position,  saying  this  was  done  because 
the  applicant  was  going  to  leave  the  State  and  practice  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  A  lengthy  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  these 
letters,  and  much  indignation  was  expressed,  several  saying  they 
could  not  see  why  graduate  veterinarians  could  so  lower  their 
dignity  when  being  honored  by  position.  r\  he  Secretary  called 
their  attention  to  a  clause  in  the  law,  wherein  the  examiners  re¬ 
ceive  no  fees,  only  such  as  they  obtain  from  applicants,  and  such 
a  thing  was  possible  as  a  man  loving  money  more  than  profes¬ 
sion.  Dr.  Newton  suggested  that  we  all  use  our  utmost  endea¬ 
vors  to  have  the  Governor  appoint  to  the  vacant  position  a  man 
named  by  the  association,  and  he  offered  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  was  carried  without  a  dissenting  vote : 

Resolved ,  That  a  committee  composed  of  the  President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  this  association,  suggest  a  name  or  names,  and  present  the 
same  to  the  Governor  of  this  State,  with  such  indorsements  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  ask  that  they  be  appointed  Veterinary  Examiners  ;  and 
that  said  committee  look  carefully  into  our  present  veterinary  law  and 
report  at  our  next  session  any  beneficial  changes  which  they  think  could 
be  brought  about. 

The  Secretary  now  stated  that  he  had  been  requested  by 
Dr.  Blattenburg  to  invite  all  present  to  accept  an  invitation 
to  a  midnight  dinner ;  and  moved  that  we  now  adjourn  and 
accept  the  invitation.  This  motion  was  seconded  by  all  present, 
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and  the  Chair,  thinking  it  a  loss  of  valuable  time  to  put  the 
motion,  declared  the  meeting  adjourned  to  such  place  as  Dr. 
B latte n burg  should  lead  us.  This  was  a  dangerous  decision,  as 
the  game  of  “follow  the  leader”  is  not  always  a  safe  one,  but 
in  this  particular  case  none  of  us  got  into  any  trouble,  but  all 
landed  in  the  banquet  hall  of  u  The  Oak,”  where  we  enjoyed 

the  following  menu,  after  which  we  dispersed  to  meet  ao-ain 
at  8.30  a.  m. 

Fried  Chicken  on  Toast 
Green  Peas  Saute  of  Potatoes 
Sliced  Cucumbers  Sliced  Tomatoes 

Bread  and  Butter  Squares 
Pickles  Olives 

Tea  Coffee  Milk 

Claret  Punch  Ci°*ars 

WEDNESDAY,  JUDY  12. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  8.30  a.  m.,  President  Dr.  Shaw 
111  the  chair. 

Dr.  Anderson  read  a  report  of  a  few  experiments  with  anti¬ 
toxin  for  tetanus.  A  lengthy  discussion  followed  regarding 
the  use  of  this,  as  well  as  other  anti-toxins.  Nearly  all  present 

thought  the  high  price  prevented  its  general  use,  especially  in 
a  country  practice. 

Dr..  Carpenter  read  a  report  of  his  treatment  of  fractures. f 
The  discussion  following  this  paper  was  very  interesting  and 
instructive,  but  plainly  showed  that  the  majority  present  con¬ 
demned  to  die  all  animals  (equines)  suffering  with  a  fracture  of 
any  importance. 

Dr.  Gribble  said  that  with  sorrow  he  must  call  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  its  oldest  member,  Dr.  J.  C.  Mey- 
ei,  Sr.,  had  passed  away  since  our  last  meeting;  made  a  few 
eulogistic  remarks,  referring  especially  to  the  interest  which  the 
deceased  always  took  in  his  chosen  profession  and  his  constant 
attendance  at  our  sessions.  Dr.  Hillock  stated  that  Dr.  J.  W. 
Wilson,  Condon,  Ont.,  had  also  died,  and  while  not  a  member 
of  our  association  he  was  so  well-known  to  most  of  us  (having 
been  examiner  at  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  for  twenty 
years)  that  he  thought  it  proper  we  should  show  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  usefulness. 

The  Chair  appointed  committees,  and  the  following  were 
presented  and  adopted  : 

Whereas,  Death  has  removed  from  our  midst  our  esteemed  brother 

*  Published  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

t  Will  be  published  in  an  early  issue. 
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associate,  J.  C.  Meyers,  Sr.,  the  oldest  member  of  our  association  and 
a  member  since  our  organization,  and 

Whereas,  By  the  death  of  Dr.  Meyer  the  veterinary  profession  has 
lost  an  honorable  servant,  who  was  always  alive  to  its  best  interests, 
and  the  Ohio  State  Veterinary  Medical  Association  a  faithful  member, 
whose  counsels  and  general  presence  will  be  missed  from  its  sessions, 
but  whose  memory  will  be  kept  in  our  thoughts.  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  we  sincerely  mourn  his  loss  as  a  friend  and  as  a  veteri¬ 
narian,  and  that  we  extend  to  the  bereaved  wife  and  family  our  honest 
sorrow  and  condolence,  knowing  that  while  resolutions  can  in  no  way 
mitigate  sorrow,  they  may  offer  consolation  ;  and 

Resolved ,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family, 
and  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  association. 

Wm.  H.  Gribble, 

T.  B.  Hillock, 

J.  V.  Newton,  Committee. 

Whereas,  The  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe  has  removed  by 
death  our  esteemed  fellow  veterinarian,  Dr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  of  Uondon, 
Ont.,  who  for  many  years  has  officiated  as  one  of  the  board  of  exami¬ 
ners  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College.  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Wilson  the  profession  loses  one  of 
its  earnest  active  members,  whose  safe  and  conservative  counsel  and 
sterling  manly  qualities  were  well  known  and  appreciated  by  his  associ¬ 
ates  ;  and  his  death  has  caused  a  vacancy  hard  to  fill ;  and 

Resolved ,  That  to  the  family  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
this  their  irreparable  loss,  and  direct  our  Secretary  to  forward  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  to  them  ;  and  spread  the  same  as  part  of  the  records  of 
this  association. 

T.  B.  Hillock, 

H.  Fulstow, 

W.  A.  Uabron,  Committee. 

The  meeting  now  resolved  itself  into  a  general  discussion  of 
reporting  cases,  etc.,  such  as  Schmidt’s  treatment  of  parturient 
apoplexy,  sanitary  inspection,  false  dourine,  azoturia,  etc.  In 
this  latter,  the  discussion  was  most  odd,  some  members  saying 
they  dreaded  to  be  called,  as  nearly  all  such  patients  died, 
while  others  using  the  same  general  line  of  treatment  rarely 
lost  a  case.  Such  is  life. 

vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  proprietor  of  the  Lima 
House  for  the  kindly  use  of  the  elegant  suite  of  rooms  and  other 
courtesies,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Blattenburg  for  his  hos¬ 
pitality,  after  which  the  association  adjourned  to  meet  in  annual 
session  during  January,  1900;  but  before  leaving  the  city  the 
members  met  at  the  stable  of  Dr.  Blattenburg,  and  witnessed 
some  actual  operations,  such  as  removal  of  part  of  tail,  median 
tenotomy,  operation  to  relieve  crooked  tail,  etc. 

W.  H.  Gribble,  Secretary. 
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CHICAGO  VETERINARY  SOCIETY. 

1  lie  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  society  was. called  to 
order  by  President  Robertson,  Thursday,  June  8th.  In  his 
opening  remarks  he  fittingly  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  mem- 
beis  by  calling  attention  to  the  timely  opportunity  presented  to 
awaken  the  dull  interest  of  the  people  of  this  city  to  the  great 
danger  to  their  health  that  lies  in  the  milk  supplied  them,  more 
especially  the  milk  from  tuberculous  cows.  Representatives  of 
the  press  were  present  and  their  assurances  were  given  that  they 
would  assist  in  any  effort  to  correct  the  evil.  The  medical  soci¬ 
eties  of  the  city  had  expressed  a  willingness  to  join  us  in  a  con¬ 
certed  movement  for  the  suppression  of  tuberculosis,  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  dailies,  testing  of  cows  with  tuberculin,  and  in  acquiring 
whatever  legislation  that  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  work 
thoiough  and  complete.  Public  interest  is  now  aroused,  and 
the  question  presented  is,  “  Who  should  take  the  initiative  in 
the  movement?”  The  question  has  naturally  and  rightfully 
devolved  upon  our  society,  and  let  no  one  be  inspired  by  any 
selfish  motive  in  furthering  the  work. 

A  spirited  discussion  followed,  after  which  it  was  resolved, 
on  motion  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Quitman,  that  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  confer  with  a  like  committee  representing  the 
medical  societies  of  the  city,  the  joint  committees  to  arrange 
for  a  Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  at  said  congress  the  subject  for 
consideration  to  be  “  Ways  and  Means  for  the  Suppression  of 
Tuberculosis.” 

The  committee  was  named  as  follows :  Doctors  Joseph 
Hughes,  O.  E.  Dyson,  E.  A.  Merillat,  F.  Allen,  and  R.  G.  Walker. 

.Di.  A.  Merillat  presented  several  subjects  for  discussion, 
which  he  said  were  brief  owing  to  the  number  of  them,  as 
follows : 

DR.  MERIDDAT’S  SUBJECTS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Fistula?  or  Evidence  of  Same. — I  take  this  to  mean  fistulse 
of  the  withers.  A  fistula,  or  the  tumefaction  preceding  it,  is  a 
serous  condition,  and  is  therefore  sufficient  reason  for  condemning 
any  horse.  A  recent  trauma  must  always  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion,  as  there  is  no  telling  how  serious  a  condition  might 
develop  from  it.  As  to  the  scars  showing  evidence  of  a  pre¬ 
existing  fistula  of  the  withers,  I  would  not  consider  them  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  condemning  a  horse  unless  they  are  unsightly. 
Slight  sears  together  with  evidence  that  the  condition  had  been 
healed  foi  some  time  might  in  fairness  to  all  concerned  be  ac- 
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ceptable.  On  the  other  hand,  numerous  or  large  cicatrices,  with 
or  without  tumefaction,  should  be  considered  an  unsoundness. 

Shoulder  Tumors  and  Galls. — Galls  of  the  shoulders  are  not 
to  be  considered  serious  unless  the  conformation  of  the  shoulder 
is  faulty  and  not  suited  for  the  work  the  animal  is  required  to 
perform.  Conformation  of  the  shoulder  is  a  point  never  to  be 
overlooked  in  selecting  a  horse,  especially  draft  and  heavy  har¬ 
ness  horses.  The  shoulder  should  slope  evenly  from  the  carti¬ 
lage  of  prolongation  to  the  coracoid  apophysis  and  the  collar 
seat  should  be  broad  and  uninterrupted.  Shoulder  tumors  are 
serious  in  that  it  requires  prolonged  idleness  to  cure  them,  and 
are  therefore  to  be  considered  unsound.  No  horse  having  them 
should  be  accepted  as  sound.  The  loose  variety  occurring  as 
hyperplastic  condition  of  the  dermis,  while  less  painful,  are  "par¬ 
ticularly  unsightly,  and  are  prone  to  relapse  after  excision. 
They  are  common  in  mules  and  in  horses  in  poor  flesh.  Often 
animals  work  without  apparent  inconvenience  for  years,  but 
their  appearance  alone  is  sufficient  reason  to  condemn  the  ani¬ 
mal. 

Capped  Elbows  or  Shoe-Boils  are  either  hygromata  or  fibro¬ 
mata.  The  latter  constitute  an  unsoundness,  while  the  former 
may  be  so  trivial  as  to  scarcely  warrant  such  a  decision.  A  large 
hygroma  inclosed  in  a  thick  wall,  of  course,  is  serious,  and  must 
be  dealt  with  accordingly,  and  besides  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  these  tumors  are  very  prone  to  recur  because  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  removing  the  cause. 

Scars  of  Meso-Neurectomy . — The  scar  in  itself  can  hardly  be 
considered  an  unsoundness,  but  the  mere  fact  that  the  operation 
had  been  performed  will  lead  to  the  examination  for  a  serious 
disease  below  if  it  had  not  already  been  discovered.  I  can 
hardly  conceive  how  meso-nenrectomy  could  be  performed  for 
any  condition  not  readily  recognizable  in  a  glance. 

Broken  Knees ,  which  of  course  refers  to  broken  knees  that 
have  been  healed.  I  would  regard  with  suspicion  any  animal 
with  this  evidence,  as  it  savors  very  much  of  chronic  stumbling. 
If,  however,  one  is  satisfied  the  animal  is  not  a  chronic  stum- 
bler,  but  sustained  the  injury  by  an  unavoidable  accident,  and 
the  scars  are  not  unsightly,  there  could  be  no  great  harm  in  pass¬ 
ing  the  horse  as  sound.  They  are  usually  the  result  of  an  in¬ 
curable  abnormality  of  the  gait,  which  in  many  cases  renders  an 
otherwise  valuable  animal  practically  useless. 

Speedy  Cuts. — The  same  principle  will  apply  to  speedy  cuts. 
If  due  to  unavoidable  accident,  and  not  to  faulty  conformation 
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or  alteration  of  normal  gait,  they  should  be  disposed  of  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  appearance  of  the  cicatrix. 

Carpitis  is  the  most  serious  as  well  as  the  most  common  city 
lameness,  and  in  an  examination  for  soundness  is  dealt  with  as 
a  lameness,  by  prompt  condemnation. 

Synovitis. — With  the  exception  of  acute,  circumscribed, 
traumatic  synovitis,  which  will  abort  in  a  few  days,  all  animals 
thus  affected  must  be  condemned.  This  name  suggests  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  special  conditions  with  locations  of  equal  variance,  all  of 
which  might  be  dismissed  as  very  serious  conditions  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  veterinary  examiner. 

Sprain  op'  the  Superior  Carpal  Ligament. — A  sprain  of  this 
structure  could  not  be  detected  in  the  absence  of  lameness. 

Mallenders  is  a  chronic  eczema,  very  refractory  to  medica¬ 
tion  or  any  form  of  treatment,  and  is  therefore  serious  and  an 
unsoundness. 

Serous  Abscesses  are  the  result  of  violence,  and,  as  they  re¬ 
spond  promptly  to  treatment,  and  leave  no  bad  effect,  might  be 
overlooked  under  the  proper  circumstances. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Quitman  :  I  did  not  quite  understand  the  essayist  in  re¬ 
gard  to  shoe-boils.  Does  not  a  shoe-boil,  even  if  trivial,  attract 
the  attention  to  the  animal’s  feet  ?  The  animal  will  apparently 
bring  pressure  on  the  back  parts  of  the  heel,  and  will  probably 
bend  up  the  heel  to  relieve  pressure.  I  do  not  believe  I  am 
overdrawing  when  stating  that  between  60  and  75  per  cent,  of 
all  shoe-boils  are  caused  by  sore  feet. 

Dr.  Merillat:  The  querist  has  evidently  misunderstood  the 
paragraph  on  shoe-boil,  so  I  will  re-read  it  if  the  Secretary  will 
kindly  hand  me  the  manuscript :  u  Capped  Elbows  or  Shoe  Boils 
are  either  hygromata  or  fibromata.  The  latter  constitute  an 
unsoundness,  while  the  former  may  be  so  trivial  as  to  scarcely 
warrant  such  a  decision.  A  large  hygroma  inclosed  in  a  thick 
wall  is  of  course  serious,  and  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly, 
and  besides  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  tumors  are  very 
prone  to  recur  because  of  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  cause.” 
That  is  to  say,  all  shoe-boils  should  be  considered  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  condemning  a  horse  except  the  slightest  hygromata. 
And  even  these  should  be  accepted  reluctantly  because  of  their 
liability  to  relapse.  Dr.  Quitman’s  argument  that  75%per  cent, 
of  animals  having  shoe-boils  also  have  sore  feet  is  probably  true, 
because  such  animals  lie  down  a  great  deal,  and  are  therefore 
more  susceptible,  and  besides  horses  with  contracted  feet  are  apt 
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to  be  shod  with  projecting  heels,  which  injure  the  elbow  when 
the  animals  are  lying  down. 

Dr.  Robertson;  Regarding  the  cause  of  shoe-boils,  the  gen¬ 
eral  complaint  is  that  they  are  due  to  the  mode  of  shoeing.  The 
writers  of  our  text-books  are  of  the  same  opinion.  I  remember 
when  practicing  with  one  of  the  leading  practitioners  of  this 
city  that  he  frequently  complained  that  the  shoers  were  the 
cause  of  them.  Commenting  on  it  in  particular,  I  told  him  I 
had  seen  shoe-boils  on  horses  very  nicely  shod,  on  horses  that 
had  never  been  shod,  and  even  on  the  larger  breeds  of  dogs. 
Certainly  these  latter  did  not  get  them  from  poor  shoeing.  &  I 
have  in  mind  a  stable  of  horses  that  are  very  frequently  afflicted 
with  them,  and  I  have  traced  the  cause  to  the  pavement  of  cedar 
blocks  and  poor  bedding. 

Dr.  Merillat ;  In  regard  to  fistulse  of  the  withers :  The  city 
veterinarian  does  not  meet  with  them  as  frequently  as  the  coun¬ 
try  practitioner,  and  as  there  are  members  here  who  have  had 
country  experience,  let  us  hear  their  opinions  as  to  the  liability 
of  fistulse  to  recur. 

Dr.  Hughes  :  Being  a  city  practitioner  all  my  life,  I  have 
had  comparatively  little  experience  with  fistulse  of  the  withers, 
but  the  experience  I  have  had  has  taught  me  that  fistulse  that 
are  once  properly  healed  do  not  recur.  Most  of  the  country 
practitioners  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  subject  are  of  the 
same  opinion.  The  question  of  importance  is  the  cause.  It  is 
the  most  extraordinary  thing  to  find  as  many  as  5  to  15  cases 
occurring  simultaneously,  without  any  perceptible  cause.  As 
to  shoe-boils,  it  is  a  serious  question  for  the  practitioner  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  in  the  examination  of  horses  for  soundness.  Should 
a  horse,  with  a  scar  on  the  elbow  or  a  small  nodule  the  size  of 
a  hickory  nut,  be  passed  as  sound,  knowing  their  liability  to 
recur  ?  It  often  bothers  me  to  give  a  decision  in  these  cases. 
What  is  the  starting  point  of  shoe-boils?  Some  of  our  text¬ 
books  teach  us  there  is  a  mucous  sac  at  the  point  of  the  elbow. 
Is  there  such  a  muco-synovial  sac  present?  Will  some  one  en¬ 
lighten  us  on  the  subject? 

Dr.  Merillat :  A  careful  dissection  of  the  point  of  the  hock 
reveals  the  existence  of  a  secreting  surface,  but  the  same  ar¬ 
rangement  is  not  readily  found  at  the  elbow. 

Dr.  Allen  :  I  have  some  statistics  on  the  use  of  antitoxin  for 
the  prevention  of  tetanus.  The  stable  in  which  I  experimented 
lost  43  horses  from  tetanus  during  20  years.  During  the  last 
year  of  these  twenty-seven  died.  Since  beginning  the  use  of 
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antitoxin  five  years  ago  I  have  administered  241  doses  in  a  stable 
of  624  horses,  and  have  not  had  a  single  death  from  tetanus.  On 
the  first  of  last  May  one  of  the  horses  picked  up  a  nail ;  the 
teamster  did  not  report,  and  the  horse  developed  lock-jaw.  This 
was  the  first  case  in  five  years.  He  had  had  10  c.c.  of  antitoxin 
about  eight  weeks  previously  on  account  of  a  nail  that  he  had 
picked  up  at  that  time.  The  case  was  a  very  mild  one,  which 
I  ascribe  to  the  preventive  dose  administered  two  months  be¬ 
fore. 

Dr.  Quitman :  I  would  like  to  know  of  Dr.  Allen  whether, 
in  giving  antitoxins,  he  uses  antiseptic  precautions  as  well. 

Dr.  Allen:  The  foot  is  pared  as  usual,  and  we  apply  turpen¬ 
tine  to  the  wound,  and  if  there  is  no  lameness  the  horse  is  put 
to  work.  If  lame  we  put  the  foot  in  a  creolin  bath. 

Dr.  Quitman :  As  a  rule  I  use  all  antiseptic  precautions,  and 
think  it  the  safest  method.  This  is  of  course  not  always  possi¬ 
ble. 

Dr.  Robertson  :  My  experience  with  tetanus  is  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  only  develops  when  the  wound  is  nearly  healed.  Dr.  Allen’s 
experiments  are  certainly  sufficient  recommendation  for  the 
antitoxic  treatment,  and  I  have  myself  found  it  effectual  as  a 
prophylactic  measure.  While  I  am  aware  that  many  cases  re¬ 
cover  without  treatment,  I  have  seen  some  very  good  results 
from  antitoxin  as  a  curative  agent. 

Dr.  Merillat:  Dr.  Allen’s  statistics  demonstrate  two  things  : 
The  first  is  that  tetanus  antitoxin  is  a  good  preventive  for 
tetanus,  and  the  second  that  the  barn  he  mentions  needs  a 
thorough  disinfection.  The  street  is  not  the  common  habitat 
of  tetanus  germs  ;  it  is  the  floor  of  stables  that  abound  with 
them.  If  wounds  were"  never  exposed  to  the  stable  floors>  it  is 
my  opinion  there  would  be  fewer  cases  of  tetanus. 

Dr.  Hughes  :  I  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Merillat,  and  would 
add  to  his  statement  that  the  floors  of  dark  stables  are  particu¬ 
larly  dangerous.  I  have  used  10  c.c.  of  tetanus  antitoxin  as  a 
preventive,  and  have  found  it  gives  excellent  results.  As  a 
curative  I  think  it  is  utterly  useless.  I  have  used  it  in  doses  as 
high  as  150  c.c.  without  effect. 

Jos.  B.  Clancy,  Secretary. 

MINNESOTA  STATE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifth  semi-annual  meeting  was  held  at  Faribault  on  July 
13th  and  14th,  1899.  The  first  session  was  called  to  order  at  2 
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p.  M.  at  the  Arlington  House,  and  the  following  members  re¬ 
sponded  to  roll-call  :  Drs.  W.  Amos,  Owatonna  ;  J.  J.  Annand, 
S.  D.  Brimhall,  C.  C.  Fyford,  M.  J.  Sexton,  J.  S.' Butler,  Minne¬ 
apolis  ;  R.  Price,  St.  Paul ;  M.  H.  Reynolds,  St.  Anthony  Park  ; 
F.  Hay,  Faribault ;  K.  J.  McKenzie,  Northfield  ;  S.  H.  Ward, 
St.  Cloud  ;  J.  A.  Hanisch,  Zmnbrota ;  Fee,  Red  Wing ;  J. 
N.  Gould,  Worthington  ;  J.  W.  Gould,  Fairmont. 

Reports  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  read  and  adopted. 

President  Reynolds  then  addressed  the  meeting,  speaking 
lengthily  on  the  subject  of  the  many  recent  advances  made  by 
the  profession. 

The  chairmen  of  the  different  committees  were  then  called 
upon  to  make  their  reports,  and  Dr.  Reynolds,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Infectious  Diseases,  gave  a  very  interesting 
report  on  dealing  with  tuberculosis  in  this  State,  stating  that 
the  demand  for  tuberculin  has  immensely  increased  within  the 
last  year. 

When  the  committees  had  made  their  reports  and  other  rou¬ 
tine  business  had  been  disposed  of,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  F. 

F.  Miller’s  livery  barn,  where  the  following  operations  were 
performed  by  the  different  members  :  Trephining  for  the  third 
molar  tooth,  Dr.  C.  C.  Fyford  ;  trephining  for  third  upper  mo¬ 
lar,  Dr.  J.  N.  Gould  ;  trephining  for  third  upper  molar,  Dr.  J. 

G.  Annand. 

Meeting  then  adjourned  until  after  supper.  On  re-assembling 
the  routine  business  was  again  taken  up.  Dr.  Fee,  of  Red  Wing, 
was  elected  to  membership.  A  number  of  interesting  cases  were 
reported  by  the  different  members. 

Friday  morning  was  spent  in  examining  some  obscure  cases 
of  lameness,  after  which  the  following  operations  were  performed: 
Castration  of  a  cryptorchid,  Dr.  Fee  ;  operation  for  synovitis  in 
the  hind  fetlock,  Dr.  C.  C.  Fyford;  castration  of  another  cryp¬ 
torchid,  Dr.  K.  J.  McKenzie  ;  plantar  neurectomy,  Dr.  C.  C.  Fy¬ 
ford  ;  same  operation,  Dr.  S.  D.  Brimhall. 

After  dinner  a  short  time  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  asso¬ 
ciation  business.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Dr.  Hay  for 
clinical  material  secured,  to  Mr.  F.  F.  Miller  for  his  courtesy 
in  supplying  suitable  quarters  for  the  holding  of  the  clinics,  and 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  Arlington  Hotel  for  hospitality  and 
courtesy  to  the  members  of  the  association.  The  meeting  then 
adjourned. 


F-  Hay,  V.  S.,  Secretary . 
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MARYLAND  STATE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

SOCIETY. 

The  regular  tri-monthly  meeting  was  held  at  Frederick, 
Maryland,  on  Tuesday,  July  nth,  1899.  The  morning  was 
spent  by  the  members  in  enjoying  a  drive  about  the  suburbs  of 
this  beautiful  mountain  city  as  the  guest  of  Dr.  R.  V.  Smith. 

.  After  dinner  at  the  City  Hotel  the  meeting  was  held  in  the 
same  building,  and,  although  the  attendance  was  very  small,  yet 
it  proved  to  be  an  enjoyable  and  profitable  meeting. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Clement  read  a  short  paper  on  “  Roaring  in 
Horses,”  in  which  he  gave  his  results  obtained  after  operation 
and  from  medication  alone  ;  the  latter  giving  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  cures.  His  treatment  is  Donovar’s  solution  and  sulphate 
of  strychnia  in  moderate  doses  three  times  daily. 

Dr.  Clement  also  expatiated  on  the  beneficial  results  obtained 
by  using  the  therm-ocautery  with  brush  effect,  claiming  unusu¬ 
ally  good  results  from  repeated  firings  at  an  affected  part  instead 
of  one  good  punch  or  line  firing. 

Discussion  on  general  topics  of  interest  to  all  present  ensued, 
to  which  each  member  contributed  his  quota,  one  giving  his 
experience  in  curing  acute  laminitis  with  that  odoriferous  friend 
of  the  empiric,  oil  of  sassafras. 

Train  time  having  arrived,  we  regretfully  closed  our  meet¬ 
ing.  Wm.  H.  MarTENET,  Secretary. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  B.  A.  I.  VETERINARIANS. 

The  employes  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  met  recently  and  organized  a  society  for  mutual 
improvement  along  the  lines  of  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  six  months  :  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Tait  Butler ;  Vice-President,  Dr.  T.  L.  Armstrong ; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Dr.  F.  T.  Dolan  ;  Programme-Committee, 
Dr.  R.  W.  Tuck,  Dr.  S.  G.  Hendren,  and  Martin  Grady. 

It  is  proposed  to  held  meetings  on  the  first  and  third 
Wednesday  nights  of  each  month.  The  first  regular  meeting 
will  be  held  October  4th,  for  which  an  interesting  programme 
has  been  prepared. 

It  is  believed  that  such  an  organization,  embracing  all  the 
members  of  the  force  at  this  station,  will  not  only  serve  as  a 
means  of  bringing  the  members  closer  together  socially,  but 
will  also  serve  as  a  healthy  incentive  to  more  systematic  and 
profitable  study. 
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“  Enclosed  find  $3  for  your  valuable  Review.  Consider 
me  one  of  your  regular  subscribers.” — Wm.  C.  Wilson ,  V.  S ., 
Findlay ,  Ohio. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  Associations,  to  take  place  Oct.  18  and  19, 
with  a  programme  of  papers  and  a  good  big  clinic.  This  does 
not  take  the  place  of  Iowa’s  usual  winter  meeting. 

A  Veterinary  Medical  Register  of  New  Jersey  is 
being  prepared  by  Dr.  W111.  Herbert  Lowe  from  the  official 
records  of  the  county  clerks  of  the  twenty-one  counties  of  the 
State. 

I  have  taken  The  Review  since  its  first  publication  (No. 
1,  Vol.  1),  and  consider  it  of  far  greater  value  to  the  veterinary 
profession  than  all  the  text  books  published,  as  it  keeps  us  en¬ 
tirely  up  to  the  times.  Have  not  lost  a  number  since  its  first 
publication,  and  would  be  entirely  lost  without  it. — Frank 
Traver ,  D.  V.  A.,  Bridgeport ,  Conn. 

The  cry  from  the  market  place  continually  is  that  exporters 
cannot  find  enough  good  horses  to  meet  their  wants.  Prices  are 
as  high  as  ever  for  all  that  will  measure  up  to  the  necessary 
standard,  but  the  common  lots  are  feeling  the  competition  from 
the  large  shipments  of  range  horses,  which  are  meeting  with 
considerable  favor  and  are  finding  a  remunerative  market  abroad. 
Evidently  the  brand  has  lost  its  “hoodoo”  character. — ( Breeder's 
Gazetted) 

Rush  Orders  to  Buy  Heavy  Horses  for  Great 
Britain. — Chicago ,  Sept.  27. — Barge  exports  of  heavy  draft 
horses  to  Eondon  will  be  made  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 
Orders  by  cable  were  received  at  the  Pinion  Stock  \  ards  yester¬ 
day  to  buy  up  all  the  1200  pound  “gunners”  the  western 
market  afforded  and  to  make  arrangements  for  immediate 
shipment.  The  arrivals  are  wanted  for  the  South  African 
campaign,  and  the  commission  was  marked  “  rush  ”  and 
“  imperative.” 

Decrease  in  the  Number  of  Beef  Cattle.— According 
to  figures  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash¬ 
ington  the  number  of  beef  cattle  in  the  LTnited  States  has  de¬ 
creased  since  1890  from  37,000,000  head  to  28,000,000  head. 
This  reduction  of  9,000,000  animals  has  been  accompanied  by 
an  increase  of  about  14,000,000  in  the  country’s  inhabitants,  so 
that  now  there  are  only  365  steers  to  each  1000  of  population, 
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while  ill  1890  there  were  589  steers  to  each  1000  of  population. 

The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Veterinary  Examiners 
met  at  Springfield,  Sept.  14,  to  pass  on  application  for  licenses 
to  practice  veterinary  surgery  and  medicine.  The  board 
recommended  the  issuance  of  licenses  by  the  State  Board  of  Eive 
Stock  Commissioners  to  eighty-eight  graduated  veterinarians  and 
224  non-graduate  practitioners.  The  board  also  adopted  a  list 
of  colleges  whose  diplomas  will  be  recognized. — {Breeder' s 
Gazette. ) 

Antithermoline. — This  scientific  blending  of  well-known 
antiseptics  with  an  inorganic  earthy  base,  with  the  object  of 
producing  an  ideal  antiphlogistic  and  antiseptic  covering  for  all 
manner  of  raw  and  inflamed  surfaces,  was  exhibited  at  the  clin¬ 
ics  of  the  A.  V.  M.  A.,  and  sample  cans  presented  to  most  of 
those  who  attended.  In  New  York  and  surrounding  cities  it 
had  already  been  introduced  and  its  merits  thoroughly  appreci¬ 
ated.  An  advertisement  appears  in  this  month's  Review,  and 
the  attention  of  our  readers  is  directed  to  it,  where  full  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  its  constituent  parts  will  be  seen. 

Death  of  Iroquois. — The  famous  thoroughbred  stallion 
Iroquois,  the  only  American  horse  who  ever  won  the  English 
Derby,  died  at  the  Belle  Meade  Stock  Farm,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
September  19,  of  chronic  nephritis,  aged  twenty-one  years,  after 
an  illness  of  about  five  weeks.  Post-mortem  by  three  reputable 
veterinarians  brought  out  the  fact  that  one  of  the  kidneys  had 
entirely  degenerated.  Those  who  attended  the  Nashville  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  U.  S.  V.  M.  A.  will  remember  the  great  sire,  who  was 
exhibited  to  them  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Belle  Meade. 
General  Jackson  intends  to  remove  the  hoofs  and  have  them 
made  into  cups,  finely  mounted. 

Glanders  in  Transport  Mules.  —  It  is  reported  from 
Leavenworth  that  glanders  has  been  discovered  among  the 
Government  mules  and  horses  at  Fort  Leavenworth  intended 
for  service  in  the  Philippines.  Three  hundred  mules  and 
horses  are  said  to  be  afflicted  and  eighteen  mules  were  shot  on 
one  day.  A  wholesale  slaughter  is  imminent.  Veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  are  at  work  and  the  animals  will  be  inoculated  with  a 
new  preparation.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  the  kind  of  mules  the 
Government  wants.  The  quartermaster  will  immediately  ad¬ 
vertise  for  bids  to  duplicate  the  animals  that  are  shot.  This 
will  delay  the  shipment  of  these  animals  to  the  Philippines. 
They  were  to  have  been  sent  in  a  few  days.  —  {Breeder' s 
Gazette. ) 
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Hypodermic  Tablets. — The  employment  of  hypodermic 
medication  in  the  treatment  of  animals  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  steps  in  the  advancement  of  veterinary  practice.  Bun- 
tin  Drug  Co.,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  are  the  pioneers  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  preparation  of  hypodermic  tablets  for  the  use 
of  veterinarians.  Their  tablets  contain  only  the  medicament 
with  chemically  pure  inert  sugar,  which  preserves  the  activity 
of  the  drug,  preventing  deterioration,  to  which  many  of  the 
most  valuable  alkaloids  are  inclined,  when  uncombined  and 
subjected  to  even  slight  atmospheric  exposure.  Buntin  Drug 
Co.  is  the  only  house  in  the  world  making  a  specialty  of  this 
line  of  laboratory  products,  and  their  goods  are  accepted  stand¬ 
ards  of  excellence  by  the  veterinary  medical  profession  in 
America,  Canada,  England  and  Australia.  Their  price  and 
references  lists,  with  doses,  will  be  mailed  to  veterinarians 
upon  application. 

A  Eive  State  Association  for  New  Jersey. — We  are 
informed  that  a  determined  effort  is  being  made  to  unite  the 
various  veterinary  factions  in  New  Jersey  into  one  strong  State 
organization.  Certainly  this  is  a  most  intelligent  view  to  take 
of  the  situation,  for  such  an  association  is  not  only  of  the  great¬ 
est  benefit  to  the  members  from  an  educational  point  of  view, 
but  it  is  strong  to  protect  the  profession  from  the  attacks  upon 
statute  laws,  and  as  a  power  in  securing  other  beneficial  enact¬ 
ments.  The  Veterinary  Medical  Association  of  New  Jersey  is 
to  be  made  the  nucleus  about  which  it  is  to  gather,  and  at  its 
meeting  in  Newark  a  short  time  ago  it  was  augmented  by  a 
number  of  new  members,  among  them  that  hardworking  and 
enthusiastic  veterinarian,  Dr.  Wm.  Herbert  Lowe,  of  Paterson. 
We  sincerely  trust  that  Dr.  Eowe  may  have  the  co-operation  of 
the  profession  of  the  State  in  his  great  undertaking,  and,  laying 
aside  all  petty  jealousies,  all  should  work  for  “  the  cause.” 

To  Inspect  Horse  Meat. — A  large  quantity  of  horse  meat 
is  imported  into  Norway  from  America  and  England.  It  is  cut 
into  pieces,  salted  a  little  and  packed  in  barrels.  Much  of  it  is 
used  in  sausage  factories.  Fearing  that  the  horse  meat  sent 
from  this  country  was  not  properly  inspected,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  it  comes  from  sick  or  dead  horses,  the  matter  was 
called  officially  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  As  the  meat  is  cut  in  small  pieces  it  was  suggested  that 
a  barrel  could  contain  both  good  and  bad.  The  departm  entlias 
replied  that  horse  meat  is  entitled  to  the  same  inspection  in  this 
country  as  that  of  other  animals  ;  that  if  the  Government  of 
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Norway  is  suspicious  of  the  character  of  the  horse  meat  it  might 
require  a  certificate  of  inspection  from  our  inspectors  to  accom¬ 
pany  each  lot.  The  certificate  would  establish  to  a  certainty 
that  the  meat  was  the  product  of  horses  in  good  condition  as  to 
health  and  that  it  was  sound  and  wholesome  at  the  time  of  in- 
spection.  From  the  correspondence  that  has  passed  it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  Norway  to  require  inspection  certificates. 
— ( Breeder's  Gazetted) 


TO  TAKE  CHARGE  OF  PRACTICE. 


A  good  practical  young  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  take  charge  of  my  practice.  A  good 
chance  for  the  right  man. 


L.  D.  Blanchard,  Canton,  Ohio. 


SECRETARIES  OF  V.  IT.  ASSOCIATIONS 

Can  make  money  for  themselves  and  do  much  good  to  their  profession  by  getting  up 
Subscription  Clubs  for  the  Review.  Write  us  for  club  rates  and  full  information. 


EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  REVIEW, 

whose  subscription  terminated  with  the  March  number  (closing  volume  XXII)  should  re¬ 
new  the  same  now.  We  must  not  lose  one. 


NOVEMBER,  1894,  REVIEW  WANTED. 

To  complete  my  file  I  would  like  to  secure  No.  8,  Vol.  XVIII  of  the  American 
Veterinary  Review.  Any  one  having  an  extra  copy  of  that  number  please  address 
H.  D.  Stebbins,  V.S.,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


BACK  NUHBERS  REVIEW  FOR  SALE. 

Volumes  2,  4,  8,  9,  (complete)  ;  April,  ’79,  ’81,  ’82,  ’83  ;  May,  ’79,  81  ;  June,  ’79, 
’8i  ;  July,  ’79,  ’81  ;  August,  ’79,  ’81,  ’83;  September,  ’7g,  ’81,  ’83;  October,  ’79, 
’81  ;  November,  ’79,  ’81,  ’83;  December,  ’81,  ’82,  ’83;  January,  ’80,  ’82,  ’83,  ’84; 
February,  ’80,  ’83,  ’84  ;  March,  ’83,  ’84. 

Apply  C.  E.  C. ,  141  West  54th  street,  New  York  City. 


BACK  NUnBERS  REVIEWS  WANTED  AND  FOR  SALE. 

In  making  up  my  Reviews  to  be  bound  I  am  short  of  the  following  numbers  :  Vol. 
XIII,  July,  September,  October  (1889).  As  I  cannot  obtain  these  from  the  publishers, 
I  will  give  the  regular  rates  or  a  slight  advance,  or  will  exchange  any  of  the  following 
which  are  duplicated  in  my  file:  Vol.  XIV,  October  (1890);  Vol.  XIX,  February, 
March,  and  April  (1896).  Address  Robert  W.  Ellis,  D.  V.  *S.,  509  W.  I52d  Street, 
New  York  City. 


American  Veterinary  Review. 

NOVEMBER,  1899. 


All  communications  for  publication  or  in  reference  thereto  should  be  addressed  to  Prof. 
Roscoe  R.  Bell ,  Seventh  Ave.  6°  Union  St.,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 
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PASSING  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE. 

But  a  few  months  ago  that  champion  of  horseless  vehicles, 
the  New  York  Herald ,  could  see  nothing  in  the  line  of  local 
transportation,  whether  for  business  or  pleasure,  which  had  not 
discarded  the  untamed,  filthy,  and  altogether  abominable  equine, 
and  in  his  stead  adopted  the  electric,  compressed  air,  or  gasoline 
motor.  Every  page  of  its  Sunday  edition  would  show  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  something  in  their  interest.  Every  individual  who 
for  notoriety  or  advertising  purposes  secured  one  of  the  ma_ 
chines  was  reproduced  life-size,  and  rules  and  regulations  were 
set  forth  intended  to  give  popular  instruction  for  their  manipu¬ 
lation,  so  sure  was  the  paper  that  they  were  to  at  once  leap  into 
general  use  ;  and,  as  is  its  custom  and  policy  upon  all  subjects, 
political  or  otherwise,  it  wished  to  be  on  the  winning  side,  and 
so  perched  itself  on  the  fence  for  the  purpose  of  flopping  in 
either  direction.  Believing  tlrat  the  automobile  side  was  the 
proper  one  to  flop  on,  it  did  so  in  no  uncertain  manner,  never 
losing  an  opportunity,  not  only  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
new  machine,  but  to  deal  blows  of  derision  upon  the  horse, 
whose  place  is  so  firmly  entrenched  in  the  hearts  of  men  that 
nothing  will  ever  displace  him.  According  to  its  optimistic 
predictions,  in  so  short  a  time  as  this  date  there  were  to  be  auto¬ 
trucks,  hansom  cabs,  coupes,  coaches,  victorias,  stages,  light 
runabouts,  and  every  other  manner  of  popular  vehicle  that  had 
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been  drawn  by  horses  since  the  origin  of  man,  running  through 
our  streets  and  roads,  while  camera  fiends  would  be  standing  on 
the  corners  waiting  an  opportunity  to  “snap”  any  old  soliped 
that  might  dare  to  remain  as  a  reminder  of  the  dark  ages  when 
our  citizens  were  forced  to  make  use  of  such  a  creature.  Horse- 
breeders,  horse-shoers,  harness  makers,  veterinarians,  and  all 
others  deriving  a  livelihood  in  one  capacity  or  another  from  the 
horse,  must  either  seek  other  employment  or  “get  off  of  the 
earth.”  To  show  the  American  public  the  correctness  of  its 
judgment  of  the  motive  power  of  the  future,  and  to  thoroughly 
establish  its  right  to  priority  in  the  “discovery,”  it  undertook 
the  management  of  a  grand  spectacular  transcontinental  race 
against  time,  heralding  the  event  days  ahead,  and  detailing  the 
preparations  with  an  accuracy  foreign  to  its  usual  practices. 
Every  movement  of  the  wonderful  pair  who  were  to  undertake 
the  history-making  journey  was  chronicled,  and  on  the  day  of 
their  departure  a  vast  crowd  assembled  around  the  Herald 
building  to  bid  them  Godspeed  and  a  safe  trip  to  San  Francisco, 
their  objective  point,  being  due  in  front  of  a  sensational  news¬ 
paper  office  in  that  metropolis  on  a  given  date,  in  custody  of  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  the  alien  publisher  of  the  Herald , 
who  had  made  extensive  arrangements  to  receive  hourly  bulle¬ 
tins  of  the  trip  across  the  continent.  No  other  event,  save  the 
lecent  reception  to  Admiral  Dewey  or  the  stirring  events  of  the 
Spanish-American  war,  bore  any  such  significance  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  great  exponent  of  automobilism. 

Although  we  are  in  possession  of  all  the  details  of  that 
memorable  comedy  excursion,  'we  will  not  occupy  valuable 
space  in  recounting  them,  especially  since  we  gave  a  somewhat 
accurate  account  of  it  a  few  months  ago,  copied  from  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  It  will  serve  the  purpose  of  this  article 
if  we  say  that  through  a  series  of  most  annoying  accidents,  the 
tourists  were  just  twenty-two  days  in  reaching  the  western  bor¬ 
der  of  the  Empire  State,  where  repair  shops  were  thickly  loca¬ 
ted  and  the  home  factory  in  close  call.  With  such  experiences 
as  they  had  gone  through,  and  looking  with  dismay  upon  the 
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vast  prairies  of  the  unpeopled  western  deserts,  their  hearts 
failed  them  and  they  wisely  abandoned  the  Quixotic  project  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  inspirator  of  the  farce,  however,  did  not 
have  sufficient  courtesy  or  courage  to  announce  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  the  scheme,  and  the  public  were  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
fate  of  the  martyrs.  To  many,  no  doubt,  the  announcement 
here  made  will  be  their  first  knowledge  of  the  outcome  of  the 
attempt. 

And  what  has  become  of  the  auto-truck  syndicate  that  would 
“  in  a  very  short  time  have  three  hundred  in  active  operation  in 
the  streets  of  New  York”?  Where  are  all  the  truckmen  whose 
business  this  syndicate  bought  up,  in  order  that  the  poor  horse¬ 
men  might  not  be  left  out  in  the  cold  altogether  ?  Where  are 
the  various  companies  incorporated  with  capitals  ranging  from 
$10,000,000  to  $100,000,000,  whose  factories  were  already  estab¬ 
lished  and  who  could  not  turn  out  the  orders  fast  enough  ?  If 
tliev  are  turning  out  automobiles  so  rapidy  where  are  the  ma¬ 
chines  going  ?  The  only  place  that  we  can  see  is  that  they  are 
going  out  of  use.  For  every  six  that  bumped  along  through  the 
streets  of  Gotham  a  year  or  even  six  months  ago,  there  is  not 
one  now.  And  the  fashionable  set  who  were  said  to  have  seized 
upon  the  fad  at  Newport  last  summer  are  sitting  behind  their 
gayly  caparisoned  equines,  the  only  stylish  turnout  that  there 
is.  What’s  the  matter  with  the  automobile?  Has  its  power 
given  out  altogether,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  machine?  And  what  of  the  Herald ?  Not  a  word  for 
the  automobile,  and  only  praise  for  the  horse.  Did  it  think 
that  it  had  flopped  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  fence,  and  is  it  en¬ 
deavoring  to  flop  back  again  ? 

Do  the  horsemen  of  America  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
Herald  is  not  their  friend,  and  are  they  willing  to  throw  their  dol¬ 
lars  into  the  pockets  of  its  Parisian  publisher,  who  will  use  them 
to  kite  automobile  stock  when  the  times  are  more  propitious? 

No;  the  automobile  has  seen  all  the  popularity  it  will  ever 
enjoy,  unless  inventive  genius  shall  produce  something  entirely 
different  from  anything  which  has  yet  appeared. 
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Meantime  the  horse  will  do  business  at  the  old  stand,  and  be 
glad  to  see  his  true  friends. 

RECENT  ASSOCIATION  MEETINGS. 

The  Review  devoted  the  major  portion  of  its  October  num¬ 
ber  to  reports  of  association  meetings,  international,  national, 
state,  and  local,  and  to  run  over  the  fifty-two  pages  of  u  Society 
Meetings  ”  shows  a  very  active  state  of  the  profession.  The 
great  outpouring  of  veterinarians  at  the  meetings  in  New  York 
City  was  most  gratifying,  and  it  gave  an  impetus  to  interest  in 
associational  work.  The  papers  were  of  a  high  order,  many  in¬ 
volving  a  large  amount  of  original  research,  and  the  only  regret- 
able  feature  was  that  so  many  had  to  be  read  by  title  and  referred 
to  the  Publication  Committee.  While  they  in  this  form  make 
valuable  additions  to  American  veterinary  literature,  many 
points  of  interest  would  be  brought  out  in  a  discussion  from 
such  an  assemblage  of  representative  professional  men.  The 
Review  is  always  pleased  to  receive  the  reports  of  veterinary 
association  meetings,  and  will  continue  to  give  them  all  the 
prominence  that  is  possible  through  this  medium. 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES. 

SOME  THEORIES  AND  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ANTISEPSIS  * 

By  Pierre  A.  Fish,  N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  CoeeEGE,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Introduction. — Progress  in  all  lines  of  science  involves 
change.  In  the  use  of  antiseptics  there  isj  perhaps,  as  much  or 
more  conservatism  shown  toward  the  intrcduction  of  new 
agents,  than  in  most  other  scientific  branches.  Agents  which 
have  been  in  use  for  a  long  time,  with  quite  uniformly  good 
results,  are  hard  to  displace.  Operators,  who  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  technique  and  with  a  long  experience  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  antiseptic,  are  loath  to  change. 

*  The  substance  of  this  paper  was  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Veterinary  So¬ 
ciety  in  New  York,  1898. 
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Before  the  “  germ  theory  ”  was  accepted,  septic  surgery  was 
the  established  practice.  Micro-organisms  were  introduced 
into  the  wounds  by  unclean  instruments  or  dirty  surroundings, 
and  the  success  of  the  operation  was  dependent  largely  upon 
the  vigor  and  vitality  of  the  patient.  Statistics  show  that  the 
mortality  during  this  period  was  very  great.  Operations  in¬ 
volving  the  opening  of  any  of  the  body  cavities  were  almost 
uniformly  fatal,  and  a  distinguished  English  surgeon  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  u  ovariotomy  is  nothing  less  than  murder  and 
any  person  undertaking  such  an  operation  ought  to  be  hanged.” 

With  the  introduction  of  antiseptic  surgery  by  Sir  Joseph 
Lister,  the  aim  was  to  make  the  operating  instruments  thor¬ 
oughly  clean  and  to  prevent  any  activity  of  the  organisms  that 
might  enter  the  wound.  This  system  was  somewhat  more  ela¬ 
borate  than  that  subsequently  practised,  in  that  he  used  an 
antiseptic  spray  to  cover  the  field  of  operation  and  even  the 
operator,  to  guard  against  the  ingress  of  pathogenic  germs.  If 
the  spray  had  not  been  used,  it  is  probable  that  surgery  would 
not  stand  upon  the  plane  that  it  does  to-day  ;  for  during  those 
earlier  periods  the  operating  rooms  were  not  scrupulously  clean 
and  the  danger  of  contamination  or  infection  was  consequently 
much  greater  than  at  the  present  time.  Lister  introduced  car¬ 
bolic  acid  as  an  antiseptic,  and  although  it  is  not  now  rated 
among  the  most  efficient,  its  use  is,  nevertheless  quite  extensive. 

Aseptic  surgery  is  the  latter-day  ideal,  and  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cessfully  accomplished.  Its  aim  is  to  guard  the  wound  from 
the  introduction  of  pathogenic  organisms,  by  conducting  the 
operation  in  quarters  as  free  as  possible  from  bacteria. 

In  septic  surgery  the  organisms  had  perfect  freedom,  there 
was  no  restraint  against  their  activity,  save  such  as  the  tissues 
of  the  patient  might  oppose.  In  antiseptic  surgery,  the  aim 
was,  not  particularly,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  organisms 
but  to  inhibit  their  activity  after  having  once  lodged  in  the 
wound.  Aseptic  surgery  seeks  to  keep  the  germs  away  from 
the  wounds  and  to  cause  healing  by  the  “  first  intention.” 
Veterinary  surgery,  for  the  most  part,  is  antiseptic  surgery.  It 
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is  only  the  exception  that  aseptic  conditions  are  realized.  The 
operating  rooms  and  attendants  are  not,  as  a  rule,  comparable 
to  those  utilized  in  human  surgery,  nor  is  the  patient  as  easily 
managed  or  taken  care  of. 

Theories. — Comprehensive  as  is  our  knowledge,  to  day,  of 
bacteriology,  there  are  still  some  points  pertaining  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  bacteria  themselves  and  their  action  upon  living  tis¬ 
sues,  concerning  which  further  knowledge  would  be  of  very 
material  assistance  in  attacking  these  micro-organisms  from  an 
antiseptic  standpoint. 

We  may  conceive  of  an  ideal  antiseptic  as  an  agent  which 
has  the  property  of  inhibiting  or  destroying  bacteria  without 
injury  to  the  somatic  tissues.  The  direct  question  may,  with 
justice,  be  asked  at  the  present  time.  Do  antiseptics  bring 
about  their  beneficial  effects  by  direct  action  upon  the  micro¬ 
organisms  or  do  they  act  upon  the  body  tissues,  with  which 
they  come  in  contact,  in  such  a  way  that  these  organisms  can 
no  longer  obtain  their  needful  supply  of  nutriment  from  the 
transformed  tissues  ? 

We  have  evidence  that  the  protoplasmic  body  of,  at  least, 
some  of  the  bacteria  is  protected  by  an  outer  coating  of  cel¬ 
lulose,  a  substance  which  is  acted  upon,  practically  not  at  all, 
except  by  some  of  the  strongest  reagents.  There  is  evidence, 
also,  that  certain  of  these  organisms  have  the  power  of  secreting 
from  their  bodies,  material  in  the  form  of  toxins,  which  act  de- 
leteriously  upon  the  surrounding  tissues  ;  but  which,  during  the 
period  of  secretion,  it  would  seem,  must  serve  for  the  protection 
of  the  micro-organism. 

Again  the  question  of  osmosis  may  be  a  factor.  Do  certain 
reagents  have  the  power  of  establishing  an  unequal  density  in 
the  medium  around  and  within  the  body  of  the  micro-organism, 
so  that  enough  moisture  may  be  withdrawn  from  it  to  render  it 
inert ;  or  may  the  reverse  be  true,  that  a  surfeit  of  moisture  is 
taken  into  the  body  of  the  bacterium  ?  These  would  seem  to 
be  among  the  fundamental  problems  concerned  in  a  study  of 
antisepsis.  .v  ;•/  .  .  y.  -  V 
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The  matter  of  oxidation  is,  by  no  means,  an  unimportant 
part  of  the  subject  Certain  of  the  organisms  are  anaerobic  and 
cannot  live  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  ;  others  are  aerobic  and 
require  oxygen  in  order  to  exist,  and  a  third  class,  the  facultative 
organisms  may  live  either  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  oxygen. 
Antiseptics  which  cause  any  change  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  oxygen  supplied  to  the  organisms,  or  to  the  tissues  surround¬ 
ing  them,  act  upon,  at  least,  one  of  the  above  classes. 

The  proper  oxidation  of  the  somatic  cells  undoubtedly  has 
much  to  do  with  protecting  the  body  from  the  harmful  effects 
of  certain  germs.  If,  for  example,  a  Cell  be  surrounded  by  a 
fluid  containing  oxygen,  the  external  portion  of  the  cell  will 
get  the  most  oxygen,  and  will  become  more  or  less  oxidized, 
while  in  the  region  of  the  centre  of  the  cell  a  reducing  power 
will  be  exerted  and  oxygen  will  be  readily  taken  up  from  the 
external  layer.  From  this  condition  of  affairs,  we  may  differ¬ 
entiate  the  central  portion  of  the  cell  as  chiefly  of  a  reducing 
character  and  the  external  portion  of  the  cell  as  chiefly  of  an 
oxidizing  nature  ;  between  these  two  fairly  well  differentiated 
layers,  we  may  distinguish  an  intermediate  layer  partaking 
somewhat  of  the  characters  of  the  other  two  ;  a  portion  of  the 
time  it  is  oxidizing  in  function  and  a  portion  of  the  time  re¬ 
ducing. 


Oxidizing  portion. 


Variable  portion. 


Reducing  portion. 
(Nucleus.) 


MODIFIED  FROM  DANDER  BRUNTON. 


The  limiting  membrane  of  the  cell,  or  the  medium  sur¬ 
rounding  the  cell,  influences  the  degree  of  oxidation.  A  thick 
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cell  wall  naturally  retards  the  passage  of  oxygen.  If  the  cell 
be  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  some  inert  substance  oxidation  is 
also  restrained.  The  closer  the  contact  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cell  with  the  fluid  containing  the  oxygen,  the  more  easily  will 
oxidation  occur. 

The  conditions  just  described  for  the  somatic  cell  would 
seem  to  hold  with  equal  force  for  certain  of  the  bacteria.  With 
these  organisms  we  get,  perhaps,  a  greater  variety  of  limiting 
cell  membranes  than  in  the  cells  of  the  tissues.  Differences  in 
thickness,  and  perhaps  of  structure,  so  that  with  some  at  least, 
oxidation  of  the  protoplasmic  substance  of  the  organism  is  not 
easily  effected.  Moreover  the  medium  surrounding  the  germs 
may  vary  greatly  with  respect  to  its  oxygen-carrying  power. 

Guinard  (3a)  cites  three  principal  modes  of  action  of  anti¬ 
septics  :  1st.  The  action  upon  the  germs  themselves.  2d.  The 
action  upon  the  poisons,  toxins  or  soluble  products  secreted  by 
the  germs.  3d.  By  modifying  the  medium  upon  which  they 
grow,  i.  e .,  action  upon  the  tissues  or  organic  liquids. 

Under  the  first  heading,  antiseptics  may  act :  as  an  im¬ 
mediate  deadly  poison  or  as  an  obstacle  to  the  development  of 
the  microbes,  or  preventing  the  secretion  of  their  toxins.  The 
antiseptic  may  kill  the  micro-organism  by  oxidation  or  coagula¬ 
tion  of  its  protoplasm  with  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  com¬ 
pound  where  life  cannot  be  restored  (Duclaux).  The  antisep¬ 
tic  may  manifest  only  a  paralyzing  action  which  hinders  the 
development  of  the  germs.  This  action  does  not,  ordinarily, 
prevent  the  organisms  from  inhabiting  a  new  place  and  becom¬ 
ing  active  there,  they  have  been  rendered  only  temporarily 
inert  (Duclaux). 

Furthermore  when  an  antiseptic  is  not  able  to  suspend  the 
multiplication  of  a  micro-organism,  it  is  often  capable  of  pro¬ 
foundly  modifying  its  morphology,  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus 
takes  on  different  forms,  often  unrecognizable,  in  contact  with 
antiseptics  (Cliarrin  and  Guignard).  Cultivated  in  bouillon 
acidulated  with  tartaric  acid  the  Micrococcus  prodigiosus  takes 
a  bacillus-like  form  (Wasserzug). 
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The  addition  of  bichromate  of  potassium,  to  bouillon  con¬ 
taining  the  bacteria  of  anthrax  (Charbon),  prevents  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  spores,  and  these  asporogenous  bacilli,  thus  deprived  of 
their  essential  characters,  lose  at  the  same  time,  all  resistance 
to  causes  of  destruction  (Chamberland  and  Roux).  Again, 
when  an  antiseptic  neither  modifies  the  vitality,  nor  the  evolu¬ 
tion,  nor  the  morphological  type  of  a  micro-organism,  it  may 
prevent  the  elaboration  of  its  habitual  secretions.  The  chromo- 
genie  bacilli  are  good  illustrations,  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  sup¬ 
press  their  colored  secretions  by  using  the  proper  antiseptics. 

The  bacillus  pyocyaneus,  appropriately  named  on  account 
of  its  secreting  a  blue  coloring  material  which  tinges  pus  and 
the  media  in  which  it  grows,  is  killed  by  a  solution  of  sublimate 
i.i-ioo  or  in  contact  with  carbolic  acid  14-100  ;  but  weaker 
solutions  of  these  substances,  sublimate  0.85-100  or  carbolic 
acid  9-100  do  not  have  a  destructive  action,  but  can  prevent  the 
secretion  of  their  coloring  material  (Wass.erzug). 

In  contact  with  caffeine,  theobromine,  or  eserine,  the  same 
micro-organism  loses  its  chromogenic  function.  It  is  only 
modified,  for  when  quinine  or  quinidine  is  used  the  product 
secreted  is  yellow  instead  of  blue  (Cadiac). 

Under  the  second  heading,  or  action  upon  toxins,  Guinard 
states  that  an  agent  deserves  the  name  of  an  antiseptic,  although 
it  may  have  no  action  upon  the  micro-organisms  nor  their  sec¬ 
retory  functions,  if  it  has  the  power  of  chemically  neutralizing 
the  bacterial  poisons,  the  action  is  practically  an  antidotal  one 
between  the  toxin  and  antiseptic.  It  is  Guinard’s  view  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  different  antitoxin  serums  is  explained  in  this 
way. 

With  regard  to  the  third  method,  we  encounter  a  more  indi¬ 
rect  action  than  in  either  of  the  others.  The  antiseptic  has  no 
immediate  action  upon  the  micro-organism  nor  its  functions, 
nor  its  products  of  secretion,  but  modifies  the  medium  in  which 
it  grows  in  such  a  way  that  its  evolution  and  its  vitality  are 
attenuated.  A  great  number  of  agents  belonging  to  the  group 
of  disinfectants,  have  the  power  of  coagulating  albumin  and 
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causes  a  kind  of  tanning  with  extraction  of  water,  which  con¬ 
stricts  the  tissues  and  restrains  putrefacation.  Upon  the  same 
principle  they  form  coagulums  in  which  the  organisms  are  re¬ 
tained,  or  which  protect  the  surfaces  against  ulterior  contami¬ 
nations.  Some  agents  used  as  antiseptics  act  only  as  desiccators 
and  prevent  development  in  this  manner.  When  gelatin, 
covered  with  dermatol,  is  inoculated  with  bacillus  coli,  bacillus 
pyocyaneus  or  pyogenic  bacteria,  the  growth  of  the  cultures  is 
impeded,  due  to  the  desiccating  action  of  the  agent  which  drys 
the  surface  of  the  gelatin  (Cadeac  and  Guinard).  The  con¬ 
clusion  reached  is  that  dermatol  is  not  a  true  inicrobicide,  but 
hinders  the  evolution  of  the  germs  by  modifying  the  medium 
upon  which  they  grow.  The  feeble  changes  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  a  medium,  resulting  from  the  presence  of  an 
antiseptic  even  in  very  small  amount,  can  prevent  the  mi¬ 
crobes  from  performing  their  function  and  restrains  their  evolu¬ 
tion. 

Guinard  asks  why  certain  medicinal  agents  may  not  excite 
the  cellular  elements  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  a  defensive 
action,  either  by  causing  a  bactericidal  action  of  the  medium, 
01  by  an  elaboration  of  organic  secretions,  which  may  neutralize 
the  toxic  substances.  He  believes  that  such  an  hypothesis  will 
assist  in  explaining  the  curative  action  of  antitoxic  serum  and 
in  serum  therapy. 

Experiments. — The  following  experiments  have  differed 
from  most  others,  in  that  no  especial  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  determining  the  exact  death  point  of  the  organisms  ;  but  to 
put  aitificial  conditions  upon  as  natural  a  basis  as  possible,  as 
found  in  open  wounds.  The  experiments  were  confined  entirely 
to  such  organisms  as  are  usually  found  in  such  wounds.  In  the 
two  cases  examined  (one  in  1897  and  the  other  in  1898),  the 
mieioscope  showed  numerous  micrococci  and  some  bacilli.  In 
older  to  simulate  the  conditions  of  a  wound,  plates  of  gelatin 
and  in  some  cases,  of  agar  were  prepared.  A  gash  was  cut  in 
the  medium  and  the  organisms  planted  by  drawing  two  loops 
of  the  culture  prepared  from  the  wound,  through  it.  The  dry 
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antiseptic  was  then  dusted  into  the  gash  and  around  its  edges 
and  developments  awaited. 

For  the  liquid  antiseptics,  a  certain  amount  of  the  wound 
culture  was  inoculated  into  a  tube  of  bouillon  and  a  definite 
amount  of  the  antiseptic  added  to  the  tube,  a  control  tube  being 
used  with  every  set  of  experiments. 

With  the  dry  experiments  two  grains  (0.13  gram)  of  the 
antiseptic  were  used,  and  every  precaution  taken  against 
contamination  or  mixing  of  the  powders.  The  glass  scale  pan 
was  covered  with  strong  alcohol  and  then  ignited,  the  burning 
of  the  alcohol  serving  to  still  farther  sterilize  as  well  as  to  dry 
the  pan.  The  powder  was  then  removed  from  the  container 
with  a  sterilized  scalpel  and  dusted  over  the  infected  medium. 

With  the  liquid  antiseptics  a  one  cubic  centimeter  pipette 
was  used.  The  pipette  was  of  such  a  size  that  one  drop  from  it 
was  found  to  equal  i-25th  of  a  cubic  centimeter.  The  tubes  of 
bouillon  were  inoculated  with  one  drop  or*  1-25  cc.  of  the  wound 
culture.  The  pipette  was  then  sterilized  by  washing  it  out  in 
strong  alcohol  and  then  holding  it  over  the  flame  until  thor¬ 
oughly^  sterile  ;  then  1-2  cc  of  the  antiseptic  was  placed  in  the 
inoculated  tubes. 

The  first  series  of  experiments  was  performed  during  July 
and  August  1897.  The  material  was  obtained  from  a  horse 
which  had  been  operated  upon  for  roaring.  Tracheotomy  had 
been  performed  and  there  were  evidences  of  “  Inhalation  Pneu¬ 
monia.”  A  small  amount  of  pus  was  removed  from  the  orifice 
made  in  the  trachea. 

In  a  cover-glass  preparation  of  the  pus,  micrococci  were  the 
only  organisms  discernible.  Some  of  the  pus  was  put  into  a 
tube  of  bouillon,  and  from  this  tube  the  other  tubes  and  plates, 
used  in  the  experiments,  were  inoculated.  A  strong  putrefac¬ 
tive  odor  was  noted  in  the  original  tube  on  the  fourth  day. 
Plate  cultures  were  also  made  from  the  pus,  and  cover-glass 
preparations  stained  with  methylen  blue  and  carbol  fuchsin, 
showed  micrococci  and  short  and  long  bacilli.  The  tube  and 
plate  cultures  showed  a  vigorous  growth  of  the  organisms. 
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Ill  order  to  determine  whether  in  this  particular  case,  the 
effects  might  be  due  to  the  products  of  the  bacteria,  or  to  the 
organisms  themselves,  or  both,  one  of  the  bouillon  cultures  was 
filtered  through  a  porcelain  tube  in  order  to  remove  the  organ¬ 
isms.  On  July  2 7,  1897,  eight  minims  of  the  filtrate  were 
subcutaneously  injected  into  a  rabbit,  with  a  sterilized  hypoder¬ 
mic  syringe.  The  animal  was  carefully  observed  for  a  number 
of  days  but  no  injurious  effects  were  detected.  On  July  31, 
another  rabbit  received  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  unfiltered 
pus  culture.  A  slight  swelling  was  noticed  at  the  point  of  in¬ 
oculation  the  next  day.  There  was  no  increase  for  a  day  or 
two,  but  seven  days  after  the  inoculation,  the  swelling  had  in¬ 
creased  considerably,  until  on  the  tenth  day  the  swelled  area 
was  approximately  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long  by  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  wide.  The  animal  seemed  healthy  in  all  other  re¬ 
spects  and  the  swelling  gradually  disappeared. 

The  solubility  of  the  dry  antiseptic,  it  would  seem,  must  exert 
some  importance  with  regard  to  its  efficiency.  If  insoluble  and 
not  decomposed  by  the  heat  of  the  body  into  different  com¬ 
pounds,  the  antiseptic  has,  probably,  no  greater  action  than  a 
dessicating  or  protecting  layer  to  the  wound'.  A  soluble  anti¬ 
septic  would  seem  to  have  a  greater  relative  efficiency,  because 
its  action  may  be  two-fold.  It  may  act  directly  upon  the 
organisms  and,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  somatic  tissues.  Its 
absorption  and  stimulation  of  the  parts  may  thus  aid  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  repair. 

Among  the  preparations  experimented  with  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  Dry  preparations — Acetanilid,  Aristol,  Glutol,  Iodoform, 
Salol,  Thioform,  and  Xeroform. 

Fluid  preparations— Carbolic  acid,  Creolin,  Formalin,  Hy¬ 
drogen  dioxide,  Dysol,  Mercuric  chloride,  Pyoktanin,  Trikresol. 

Dry  Preparations . — Acetanilid. — This  agent  is  soluble  in 
water  to  the  extent  of  1  part  in  194.  Two  grains  of  this  sub¬ 
stance  were  used  in  a  tube  of  bouillon  with  1/25  cc.  of  the  pus 
culture,  July  31,  1897.  No  growth  on  August  1,  although  the 
control  tube  showed  growth.  On  Aug.  2,  a  slight  cloudiness 
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appeared  in  the  acetanilid  tube.  The  cloudiness  did  not  in¬ 
crease  although  observed  until  Aug.  5.  A  gelatin  plate  culture 
prepared  as  previously  described,  showed  no  growth  for  several 
days. 

Aristol. — This  substance  is  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  oils 
and  slowly  in  alcohol  and  is  insoluble  in  water.  In  the  test- 
tube  experiment,  the  growth  was  not  checked.  In  the  plate 
experiment  growth  was  apparent  within  twelve  hours  and  kept 
increasing. 

Glutol. — This  substance  is  composed  of  gelatin  impregnated 
with  formalin.  The  theory  is  that  when  applied  to  a  wound 
the  warmth  of  the  body  softens  the  gelatin  and  liberates  the 
formalin,  which  may  thus  come  in  contact  with  or  even  pene¬ 
trate  the  tissues  of  the  wound,  rendering  them  antiseptic.  In 
the  test-tube  experiment  a  very  noticeable  growth  of  the  germs 
was  apparent  upon  the  day  following  the  inoculation  of  the 
tube.  In  the  plate  experiments  two  sets  of  plates  were  used} 
one  set  of  agar  and  one  of  gelatin.  The  agar  plates  were  placed 
in  the  incubator,  and  growth  was  restrained  by  the  glutol  for 
about  48  hours.  The  gelatin  plate  showed  no  signs  of  growth 
until  the  second  day  after  inoculation. 

Iodoform. — A  small  amount  of  this  agent  was  taken  from  the 
stock-bottle  and  placed  in  a  tube  of  bouillon  to  test  its  own  pur¬ 
ity  from  germs.  There  was  no  growth  after  two  days.  The 
tube  experiment  in  this  case,  differs  from  the  others,  in  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  culture  was  introduced  into  the  tube,  as 
follows :  i/5th  cc.  of  the  pus  culture  was  used  and  one  grain  of 
iodoform.  In  two  tubes  inoculated  with  these  proportions, 
growth  occurred  within  fifteen  hours.  In  the  plate  cultures, 
the  gelatin  liquefied  on  the  day  following  the  inoculation  but 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  growth  in  colonies  as  in  the  other 
plates.  The  gelatin  remained  quite  clear  but  liquid. 

Rideal  (4) — in  discussing  iodoform  states  that  the  power  of 
iodoform  has  recently  been  much  disputed.  While  the  Lancet 
asserts  that  it  is  a  much  better  antiseptic  than  most  other  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  is  of  much 
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more  value  than  carbolic  solution  ;  while  Sir  Joseph  Lister 
found  it  of  the  highest  value  for  wounds,  Messrs.  Hehn  and 
Rosviny  maintain  that  in  a  long  series  of  experiments  they 
have  proved  that  it  is  not  antiseptic  at  all,  but  only  a  desiccant. 
“  Sterilized  iodoform  jelly,  when  inoculated  with  micro-organ¬ 
isms,  was  found  to  be  full  of  them,  all  growing  freely,  on 
the  third  day.”  Riehlin  asserts  that  “as  a  parasiticide  it  is 
feeble  and  inert,  but  it  dries  the  surface  of  wounds.”  Miguel 
in  his  table  marks  it  as  very  strongly  antiseptic  ;  but  Bouillat 
found  that  10$  of  iodoform  did  not  arrest  putrefactive  changes 
in  extract  of  pancreas.  The  truth  is,  as  pointed  out  by  Behring, 
that  it  produces  its  undoubtedly  beneficial  effects,  not  by 
acting  directly  on  bacteria,  but  by  inducing  chemical  changes 
in  their  toxic  products.  He  has  ascertained  that  some  of  these 
toxins  are  altered  chemically  by  iodoform  and  rendered  harmless. 

Salol. — This  agent  is  insoluble  in  water.  The  plate  experi¬ 
ments  showed  that  growth  occurred  about  as  quickly  with  this 
agent  as  in  the  control  plate. 

Thioform  (bismuth  dithio-salicylate). — The  plate  experi¬ 
ments  showed  that  growth  was  delayed  for  a  day  and  that 
liquefaction  occurred  very  slowly. 

Xeroform  (tribromphenol-bismuth).  —  The  plate  experi¬ 
ments  with  this  substance  were  quite  successful,  as  after  a 
week’s  time  there  was  but  little  liquefaction,  although  a  num¬ 
ber  of  colonies  had  appeared.  Young  (8)  referring  to  Heuss  of 
Zurich  quotes  that  xeroform  is  not  poisonous  ;  that  it  is  almost 
completely  odorless  and  tasteless ;  that  ‘it  is  entirely  non-irritat¬ 
ing  even  to  diseased  mucous  membranes ;  that  it  has  a  powerful 
antiseptic  action  ;  and  that  it  is  well  adapted  as  an  intestinal 
antiseptic  and  in  the  treatment  of  wounds.  In  the  treatment 
of  wounds  it  favors  epithelial  growth  and  alleviates  pain.  On 
account  of  the  lightness  of  the  powder,  a  smaller  volume  than 
that  of  iodoform  suffices  to  cover  surfaces.  He  thinks  that  he  is 
justified  in  asserting  that  in  xeroform  we  possess  an  antiseptic 
which  stands  next  to  iodoform,  and  that  in  some  respects  it  has 
marked  advantages  over  iodoform. 
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Fluid  Preparations. — Carbolic  acid. — This  agent  was  used 
in  2.5  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent,  solutions.  1-25  cc.  of  pus  culture, 
and  one  cubic  centimeter  of  the  antiseptic  being  inoculated  into 
the  tubes.  After  twenty-four  hours  there  appeared  to  be  a  slight 
turbidity  in  the  2.5  per  cent,  tubes,  but  after  nine  days  there 
was  no  appearance  of  gain.  In  the  5  per  cent,  tubes  there  was 
no  growth  whatever.  The  experiments  were  repeated  in  July, 
1898,  with  a  2  per  cent,  solution.  A  very  slight  turbidity 
appeared,  but  did  not  extend. 

Creolin. — This  agent  was  used  in  a  one  per  cent,  solution. 
The  proportions  of  the  pus  culture  and  antiseptic  were  the  same 
throughout  all  of  the  experiments.  The  addition  of  the  creolin 
to  the  tube  caused  an  opacity,  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  any  growth.  In  such  cases  the  tubes  were  put  in  the 
incubator  over  night,  and  a  loop  from  these  tubes  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  fresh  tube if  growth  had  occurred  in  the  former 
it  would,  in  due  time,  appear  in  the  latter,  and  there  would  be 
no  opacity  to  obscure  detection  of  the  new  growth.  Fresh  tubes 
inoculated  from  the  creolin  tubes  showed  growth  upon  the  fol- 
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lowing  day.  The  experiment  was  repeated  in  July,  1898,  with 
a  two  per  cent,  solution  from  another  bottle  of  creolin  with  the 
result  that  no  growth  developed. 

Formalin. — This  agent  was  used  in  the  proportion  of  1-1000 
and  after  four  days  the  tube  remained  as  clear  as  when  sterilized. 
The  experiment  was  repeated  in  1898  with  the  same  results. 

Slater  and  Rideal’s  re-examination,  in  which  formaldehyde 
was  added  to  tubes  of  bouillon  in  proportions  varying  from 
1  in  1000  to  1  in  20,000,  the  tubes  then  inoculated  with  vigor¬ 
ous  cultures  of  different  micro-organisms,  and  placed  in  an  incu¬ 
bator  showed  the  results  for  inhibitory  action,  as  on  preceding 
page. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  even  when  the  proportion  is  too  small 
to  prevent  growth,  the  cultures  then  obtained  are  scanty,  and 
their  development  is  long  postponed.  The  fact  that  growth 
does  not  take  place  in  the  bouillon  is  not  proof  that  the  microbe 
has  not  been  killed.  Thus  bacillus  mallei  which  showed  no 
growth  after  four  days  incubation  in  a  1-15000  strength,  when 
transferred  to  a  fresh  nutrient  solution  gave  rise  to  a  culture 
normal  in  all  respects,  except  in  requiring  an  unusually  long 
time  to  develop. 

Hydrogen  Dioxide. — This  agent  was  used  pure  and  also  in 
the  proportion  of  1-500.  With  the  former  no  growth  appeared 
after  seven  days,  but  with  the  latter,  growth  developed  within 
18  hours. 

Lysol. — A  1  i  solution  was  used.  Growth  appeared  within 
twenty-four  hours.  The  experiment  was  repeated  in  1898,  with 
a  2 io  solution  from  another  bottle,  and  no  growth  appeared. 

Mercuric  Chloride. — Proportions  of  1-1000  were  used,  and 
growth  appeared  in  the  lower  half  of  the  tube,  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  The  experiment  was  repeated  in  1898  and  the 
tubes  remained  clear.  Rideal  (4)  reports  that  Klein  considers 
mercuric  chloride  an  efficient  germicide,  but  maintains  that 
Koch  and  others  have  overrated  it.  In  1885  Blytli  conducted 
a  series  of  experiments  in  which  he  treated  anthrax  spores  with 
1  in  1000  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  as  others  had  done, 
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when  he  noticed  that  the  bacteria  were  apparently  killed  and 
the  spores  ceased  to  develop  ;  but  on  then  inoculating  guinea 
pigs  with  the  apparently  sterilized  infusion,  anthrax  rapidly  ap¬ 
peared,  the  animals  died  and  the  blood  was  swarming  with  the 
bacillus  anthracis.  He  concludes  that  a  solution  of  i-iooo,  al¬ 
though  it  kills  the  non-spore-bearing  organisms,  only  stupefies 
and  does  not  destroy  the  spores  of  bacillus  anthracis.  Dr. 
Woodhead  explains  Klein’s  result  as  due  to  the  precipitation  of 
the  mercuric  chloride  by  the  albumen  present,  u  which  gave  a 
coating  or  pellicle  of  albuminate  of  mercury  round  the  spores, 
protecting  them  from  further  action  uutil  they  were  introduced 
into  the  blood  of  the  animals,  when  the  excess  of  albumen  re¬ 
dissolved  the  pellicle  and  set  the  organism  free  to  flourish  in  its 
new  surroundings.”  Koch  has  repeated  his  experiments  and 
somewhat  modified  his  earlier  conclusions.  He  still  affirms 
that  mercuric  salts,  especially  the  chloride,  are  most  valuable. 
“  For  a  ship’s  bilge,  where  a  5$  solution  of  carbolic  acid  must 
be  left  for  forty-eight  hours,  a  1-1000  mercuric  chloride  solution 
only  required  a  few  minutes.”  He  admits  that  u  there  is  on 
the  other  hand  reason  for  doubting  the  efficiency  of  this  salt,  for 
though  anthrax  spores  subjected  to  a  1  in  20,000  solution  for 
ten  minutes  and  then  washed  in  alcohol  gave  no  growth  in  nu¬ 
trient  gelatine,  silk  threads  infected  with  the  spores  and  then 
exposed  for  ten  minutes  to  a  1  in  20,000  or  even  1  in  10,000 
solution  proved  fatal  to  mice.”  Herroun  considers  that  the 
value  of  this  substance  as  an  antiseptic  has  been  very  much 
overrated,  as  he  has  cultivated  ordinary  septic  bacteria  in  albu¬ 
minous  filtrates  containing  1  in  20,000  of  mercuric  chloride. 
u  It  is  precipitated  by  albumens  if  used  in  greater  strength,  and 
is  readily  converted  by  the  sulphur  of  all  bodies  into  insoluble 
mercuric  sulphide  which  is  practically  inert.”  It  may  be  re¬ 
marked  also  that  mercuric  chloride  is  precipitated  by  any  alka¬ 
line  solution  such  as  ammonia,  etc.  Laplace  in  a  series  of 
experiments  found  that  5  cc.  of  blood  serum  was  sufficient  to 
precipitate  the  mercury  from  5  cc.  of  a  solution  of  the  strength 
of  1  in  1000,  but  that  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  pro- 
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portion  of  5  in  1000  the  formation  of  the  precipitate  is  pre¬ 
vented. 

Pyoktanin. — Also  known  as  methyl  violet,  and  frequently 
confused  with  methylen  blue  and  methyl  blue.  This  substance 
was  used  in  solution,  1-1000.  The  blue  color  interfered  with 
the  detection  of  growth.  Fresh  tubes  inoculated  from  the 
pyoktanin  remained  clear.  Young  (8)  states  that  Dr.  Stilling’s 
•opinion  of  anilin  as  a  local  antiseptic,  as  translated  by  Dr.  Ste¬ 
venson,  is  that  the  local  application  of  a  1  in  1000  solution  of 
methyl  violet  does  not  cause  irritation.  He  says  that  in  treat¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  patients  with  it,  this  has  invariably  been  his 
experience.  He  has  also  found  its  use  in  surgical  practice  quite 
free  from  toxic  symptoms.  The  irritating  effects  observed  by 
some  investigators  and  practitioners,  he  believes  due  to  impuri¬ 
ties  such  as  chloride  of  zinc,  arsenic,  and  copper  sulphate.  The 
results  of  his  experiments  indicate  that  methyl  violet  is  about 
three  times  as  strong  as  sublimate  in  its  action  on  the  anthrax 
bacillus,  and  quite  as  effectual  as  sublimate  in  its  action  on 
staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  ;  that  it  is  a  perfectly  non-poi- 
sonous  substance  ;  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  it  is  immaterial 
how  strong  the  solutions  may  be,  even  up  to  the  use  of  the  pure 
substance  itself  ;  that  it  does  not  coagulate  albumen  ;  and  that 
it  possesses  an  extraordinary  power  of  diffusion,  penetrating  into 
the  eye  like  atropin.  The  favorable  report  of  Stilling  led  many 
others  to  test  for  themselves  the  antiseptic  value  of  the  anilin 
colors.  Petersen,  of  St.  Petersburg!!,  used  it  in  many  cases  both 
in  hospital  and  private  practice  with  excellent  results.  Tessler, 
of  Munich,  found  it  to  be  a  very  efficient  antiseptic  in  the  sur¬ 
gical  clinic  of  the  university,  used  as  a  1  in  1000  solution  and 
as  a  gauze.  Bacteriological  experiments  confirmed  his  conclu¬ 
sions  as  to  its  bactericide  value.  Garre  and  Troje,  however, 
report  less  certain  clinical  and  antiseptic  results. 

Of  the  anilin  dyes,  malachite  green  is,  according  to  Behring, 
the  most  effective,  anthrax  and  cholera  bacilli  being  destroyed 
with  1  in  25,000  ;  diphtheria  bacilli  with  1  in  8000,  and  glanders 
and  typhoid  bacillus  with  1  in  300. 
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Baer  has  also  experimented  with  malachite  green  and  his 
results  confirm  those  of  Behring  in  showing  that  malachite 
green  is  more  actively  germicidal  than  methyl  violet. 

Trikresol. — This  agent  was  used  in  a  ifc  solution  and  gave 
about  the  same  results  as  the  2.5^  carbolic  acid  solution,  a  slight 
turpidity  which  did  not  increase.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
in  1898  with  a  2%  solution  and  all  growth  was  prevented. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  antiseptics  and  cultures  used 
in  the  experiments  may  not  have  been  the  best  that  could  have 
been  employed,  but  since  they  wTere  used  uniformly,  and  so  far 
as  possible  all  of  the  conditions  were  kept  the  same,  the  experi¬ 
ment  ought  to  indicate  the  relative  efficiency,  as  antiseptics,  of 
the  agents  tested. 

Various  experimental  methods  of  treating  micro-organisms 
with  antiseptics  have  been  employed.  Those  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  preceding  experiments  have  already  been  de¬ 
scribed.  Other  methods  are  given  by  Ricteal  (4)  as  follows  : 

“  Dilution  methods. — There  are  several  methods,  varying  in 
detail,  in  which,  after  exposure  of  the  organisms  to  the  action 
of  the  disinfectant,  a  small  portion  of  the  culture  is  removed 
and  inoculated  into  a  relatively  large  volume  of  a  nutrient  me¬ 
dium.  The  dilution  thus  brought  about  is  trusted  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  disinfectant  carried  over  below  the  amount 
which  would  cause  inhibition  of  the  growth.  If  thought  advis¬ 
able,  a  second  inoculation,  with  further  consequent  dilution, 
may  be  made  from  a  primarily  infected  culture.  It  is  obviously 
important  that  fluid  media  should  be  used  for  the  culture  test, 
or  otherwise  the  removal  of  the  antiseptic  is  not  secured. 

“  Sternberg’s  Method.  —  A  known  volume  (5  cc.)  of  the 
standardized  antiseptic  is  added  to  an  equal  volume  of  a  fluid 
(bouillon)  culture  of  the  micro-organism.  After  exposure  for  a 
given  time  a  small  portion  of  the  mixed  culture  is  withdrawn 
and  inoculated  into  a  suitable  culture  medium.  The  results  are 
calculated  as  produced  by  an  antiseptic  of  one-lialf  the  strength 
of  the  solution  added  to  the  culture.  Hither  the  time  of  exposure 
or  the  strength  of  the  solution  can  be  made  the  variable  factor. 
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“  The  Drop  Method  (Wynter  Blyth). — Sterilized  distilled 
water  is  infected  with  the  test  organism,  and  measured  volumes 
of  the  infected  water  are  added  to  known  volumes  of  the  anti¬ 
septic.  After  a  given  time  a  drop  of  the  mixture  is  added  to 
io  to  20  grammes  of  liquefied  gelatin  medium,  and  the  growth 
watched.  Bouillon  is  a  more  suitable  medium,  as  many  patho¬ 
genic  germs  grow  slowly  at  temperatures  at  which  gelatin  re¬ 
mains  solid  and  retains  its  distinctive  advantages.  Bouillon 
has  also  been  shown  in  Miquel’s  experiments  to  give  greater 
opportunity  for  the  growth  of  organisms  whose  vitality  has  been 
reduced  than  the  solid  media.  If  it  is  desired  to  use  micro¬ 
organisms  from  cultures  in  solid  media,  the  growth  is  scraped 
off  with  a  wire  and  suspended  in  sterile  distilled  water.  Such 
suspensions,  filtered  to  remove  flocculi,  are  employed  advan¬ 
tageously,  because  the  disturbing  effects  of  varying  media  and 
the  presence  of  precipitates  are  avoided. 

u  The  Thread  Method.  —  This  is  often  known  as  Koch’s 
method,  as  it  was  employed  by  him  in  examining  the  action 
of  antiseptics  on  the  spores  of  bacillus  anthracis.  Sterilized  silk 
threads  were  soaked  in  cultures  containing  anthrax  spores  (or, 
better,  suspensions  of  spores  in  sterile  water)  and  dried.  The 
threads  were  allowed  to  hang  in  the  antiseptic  for  the  desired 
time  and  afterwards  withdrawn,  washed  in  sterile  water,  and 
inoculated  either  into  animals  or  fresh  nutrient  media.  Koch 
employed  solid  media  for  his  inoculations.  This  method  has 
been  much  used,  and  possesses  the  advantage  that  the  antiseptic 
can  be  got  rid  of  by  washing.  If  fluid  media  are  employed  for 
the  test  cultures  it  possesses  also  the  advantages  of  the  dilution 
methods.  When  employed  for  non-spore  bearing  organisms  the 
intermediate  drying  should  be  omitted,  as  that  itself  will  diminish 
the  vitality  of  many  organisms  in  the  vegetable  form.  Suspen¬ 
sions  in  sterile  water  are  preferable  to  fluid  cultures  in  which  to 
soak  the  threads,  as  the  (often  albuminoid)  medium  forms  a 
coating  when  dry  which  protects  the  organisms.  In  all  cases 
control  experiments  must  be  made  in  which  threads  are  treated, 
just  as  are  the  test  threads  except  that  sterile  water  is  substituted 
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for  the  antiseptic.  Instead  of  threads  platinum  wires  have  been 
employed,  and  Blyth  has  suggested  the  use  of  small  plugs  of 
sterilized  cotton  wool  attached  to  capillary  glass  rods  by  means 
of  sealing  wax.  There  must  be  some  difficulty  in  securing  effi¬ 
cient  sterilization  of  these  mops.” 

For  furnishing  culture  media  and  apparatus  for  the  experi¬ 
ments,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  helpful  courtesy  of  Professor 
V.  A.  Moore. 
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Although  the  American  veterinary  science,  when  compared 
with  that  of  Europe,  may  be  considered  as  still  in  its  infancy, 
the  work  that  has  already  been  done  is  not  to  be  ignored,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  special  branch  of  sanitary  medicine. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise?  America  being  destined  to  be¬ 
come  the  market  of  the  whole  world,  the  duty  was  imposed  upon 
her  of  seeing  not  only  to  the  protection  of  her  own  stock,  but 
also  to  the  qualities  of  her  products  of  exportation,  whether  live 
animals,  or  carcasses,  or  various  preparations,  which  had  to  be 
examined  before  being  admitted  to  European  markets. 

As  the  United  States  developed,  as  her  commerce  increased, 
and  her  international  relations  multiplied,  it  became  her  duty 
to  protect  herself  from  the  presence  and  the  introduction  of  con- 
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tagious  diseases,  and  to  be  able  to  answer  for  the  qualities  of  the 
products  she  was  sending  far  away  across  the  Atlantic. 

Already,  some  years  ago,  these  were  endangered  :  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  pleuro-pneumonia  widely  spread  among  her  cattle,  of 
hog-cholera,  and  of  trichinosis  killing  so  many  of  her  pigs,  had 
caused  European  countries  to  shut  their  doors  to  her  products. 
Measures  had  therefore  to  be  taken,  and  after  several  difficulties 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was  created  in  1884  by  an  act 
of  Congress,  with  the  object : 

uto  prevent  the  exportation  of  diseased  cattle  and  provide 
means  for  the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  pleuro-pneumonia 
and  other  contagious  diseases  among  domestic  animals,  and  also 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  contagion  into  the  country.” 

The  direction  of  this  special  bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon ;  it  is  to  him  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  work  done  is  due,  and  by  his  efforts  that 
the  bureau  has  been  brought  to  that  state  of  efficiency  which 
now  makes  it  one  of  the  most  perfectly  organized  departments 
of  sanitary  veterinary  science  in  the  whole  world.  At  first,  as 
indicated  by  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  1884,  which 
created  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  its  duties  were  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  eradication  of  contagious  pleuro-pneu¬ 
monia,  which  it  succeeded  so  well  in  stamping  out  that,  after 
a  working  period  of  less  than  five  years  and  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1,500,000,  from  that  date  not  one  single  case  has  existed  in 
that  country. 

But  little  by  little  it  became  necessary  to  extend  its  sphere 
of  work,  and  successively  Congress  passed  new  laws,  enlarging 
it  and  demanding  more  from  it,  always  with  the  idea  of  general 
and  commercial  protection. 

In  1890  an  act  was  issued  providing  “for. the  inspection  of 
meat  for  exportation,  and  prohibiting  the  importation  of  adul¬ 
terated  articles  of  food  or  drinks.”  This  act  began  to  take  effect 
in  1891,  and  was  shortly  after  followed  by  another  which  pro¬ 
vided  “for  the  inspection  of  live  cattle,  hogs,  and  the  carcasses, 
and  products  thereof  which  are  articles  of  interstate  commerce> 
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and  for  other  purposes.”  These  three  acts  constitute  the  entire 
object  of  the  existence  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  ;  they 
define  its  work,  viz.  :  Extirpation  of  contagious  diseases  at 
home.  Prevention  of  importation  of  contagious  diseases  from 
foreign  lands.  Inspection  of  meat  for  home  consumption  and 
of  that  exported  to  foreign  countries. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  these  three  fundamental  laws 
were  amended  at  various  times,  as  the  occasion  required.  Among 
these  amendments,  which  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  work 
more  thorough  and  efficient,  I  may  mention  that  of  1895  relating 
“  to  the  inspection  of  cattle  and  sheep  for  export.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  its  organization  was  no  easy  matter  :  the  people  were 
not  prepared  for  it,  had  not  yet  been  educated  to  appreciate  its 
usefulness,  the  number  of  veterinarians  suited  to  be  appointed 
and  do  satisfactory  work  there  was.  comparatively  small ;  but 
little  by  little  and  as  years  went  by,  these  obstacles  were  over¬ 
come,  and  a  corps  of  efficient  workers  was  obtained.  You  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try  when  I  tell  you  that  now  it  is  divided  into  the  following  sec¬ 
tions  :  ... 

(1)  The  inspection  department,  to  which  is  assigned  work 
of  an  executive  nature,  including  the  eradication  of  contagious 
diseases,  the  inspection  of  export  and  import  animals,  meat  in¬ 
spection,  inspection  of  transport  vessels,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  traffic  in  Southern  cattle  (to  prevent  the  spread  of  Texas 
fever). 

(2)  The  pathological  department,  which  is  principally  en¬ 
gaged  in  investigating  the  diseases  among. domestic  animals  in 
order  to  determine  their  nature,  causes,  and  treatment,  together 
with  the  most  practical  method  of  prevention. 

(3)  The  biochemical  department,'  to  which  are  assigned  the 
chemical  problems  .arising  during  the  investigation  of  disease, 
and  the  preparation  of  tuberculine,  malleine,  and  the  various 
serums  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases. 

(4)  The  zoological  laboratory,  to  which  is  assigned,  the  study 
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of  the  parasites  affecting  our  domestic  animals,  and  of  the  dis¬ 
eases  which  they  induce. 

(5)  The  dairy  department,  which  collects  and  disseminates 
information  relating  to  the  dairy  industry  in  the  United  States. 

(6)  The  miscellaneous  department,  which  has  the  supervis¬ 
ion  of  the  accounts  and  expenditure,  conducts  the  general  cor¬ 
respondence  in  regard  to  diseases  and  the  animal  industry  of  the 
country,  and  directs  the  field  investigations. 

(7)  The  experimental  stations,  where  the  animals  used  in 
the  experiments  are  kept,  where  small  animals  for  these  pur¬ 
poses  are  bred,  and  where  antitoxin  serums  for  animal  diseases 
are  prepared. 

Permit  me  now  to  lay  before  you  a  few  facts  showing  the 
amount  and,  what  may  interest  you  most,  the  kind  of  work 
done. 

I  refer  to  the  examination  of  animals  for  export  and  the  in¬ 
spection  of  meat,  both  for  interstate  and  export  trade. 

I.  EXAMINATION  OF  ANIMATS  FOR  EXPORT. 

In  liis  report  of  1897  Dr.  Salmon  says  :  “  The  fear  expressed 
by  foreign  governments  of  the  introduction  of  pleuro-pneumonia 
and  Texas  fever  from  the  United  States,  made  it  necessary  to 
adopt  some  method  by  which  the  history  of  the  animals  ex¬ 
ported  could  be  ascertained  and  the  animals  inspected,  num¬ 
bered  and  registered,  so  that  a  certificate  could  be  issued  show¬ 
ing  freedom  from  contagion.  Occasionally  it  was  alleged  by 
the  English  inspectors  that  some  of  our  cattle  were  suffering 
from  pleuro-pneumonia  when  landed  at  the  British  ports.  In 
two  cases,  German  inspectors  reported  our  cattle  affected  with 
Texas  fever  when  they  reached  Hamburg.  The  German  reports 
plainly  show  that  the  twcw  lots  of  cattle  were  not  affected  with 
the  same  disease  and  that  the  diagnosis  in  one  case  at  least  must 
have  been  incorrect.  Such  occurrences,  however,  emphasize 
the  importance  of  supervising  the  trade,  as  our  live  cattle  and 
fresh  beef  have  been  entirely  excluded  from  Germany  since  this 
alleged  discovery  of  disease. 
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“  It  was  found  to  be  by  no  means  a  simple  matter,  at  first,  to 
obtain  the  history  of  the  cattle  purchased  for  export,  and  to 
mark  them  for  identification  with  a  numbered  tag.  Such  tags 
had  been  put  in  the  ears  of  cows  in  the  pleuro-pneumonia  in¬ 
spection  without  any  serious  trouble,  but  it  was  quite  another 
kind  of  work  to  go  into  the  stock  yards  and  put  tags  in  the  ears 
of  the  powerful  and  bellicose  steers,  many  of  which  had  never 
recognized  the  sovereignty  of  men.” 

To  fully  appreciate  this  difficulty  one  must  know  Texan 
cattle  and  have  approached  them. 

u  By  perseverance,  however,  the  details  of  a  practical  system 
were  worked  out.  Tagging  chutes  were  constructed,  through 
which  the  cattle  passes  in  single  file  and  where  the  tag  could 
easily  be  attached  to  the  ear  with  an  ordinary  hog  ringer.” 
And  now  this  work  is  in  full  swing,  the  cattle  are  tagged  at  the 
first  stock  yards  to  which  they  are  shipped,  their  feeding  places 
are  ascertained,  a  note  is  made  of  the  cars  in  which  they  are 
forwarded,  and  the  inspector  of  the  bureau  at  the  next  unloading 
point  and  also  at  the  port  from  which  they  are  to  be  exported 
are  notified.  In  this  way  the  inspector  at  the  port  can  con¬ 
scientiously  give  a  certificate  of  freedom  from  contagious  disease 
after  the  animals  have  passed  his  inspection. 

Sheep  are  also  inspected  before  exportation,  but  are  not 
tagged. 

The  following  figures  show  the  amount  of  work  that  this 
system  has  accomplished  : 


C ATT EE 

SHEEP 

YEAR 

Number  of 
Inspections 

Number 

Tagged 

Number 

Exported 

Number  of 
Inspections 

Number 

Exported 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

6lT,542 

725,243 

657,756 

815,882 

845,116 

859,346 

280,570 

360,580 

324,339 

377,639 

410,379 

418,694 

289,240 

363,535 

324,299 

365,345 

390,554 

400,512 

135,780 

704,044 

733,657 

348,108 

297,7?9 

85,800 

350,808 

422,603 

184,596 

147,907 
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2.  INSPECTION  OF  MEAT. 


Inspection  of  meat  was  begun  officially  in  1891.  The  law  re¬ 
quires  that  the  inspected  meat  be  marked  for  identification,  and 
this  is  accomplished  by  fastening  a  meat  inspection  tag  to  each 
quarter  or  piece,  with  a  wire  and  lead  seal. 

These  tags  enable  the  consumer  to  learn  whether  the  meat 
which  he  is  buying  has  been  inspected,  because  if  the  wires  are 
properly  sealed  the  tags  cannot  be  removed  from  one  piece  and 
attached  to  another.  The  tags  are  also  intended  under  the  law 
as  a  means  of  identifying  meat  which  may  be  shipped  from  one 
State  to  another  or  to  any  foreign  country. 

When  the  law  is  fully  complied  with,  only  inspected  meat 
can  be  used  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  All  meat  ship¬ 
ped  abroad  is  now  inspected,  and  has  been  since  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  1892.  In  1892  there  were  inspected  for  ex¬ 
port  1,190,771  quarters  of  beef;  in  1893,  1,036,809;  in  1894, 
2,417,312  quarters  and  4022  smaller  pieces.  In  1892  there 
were  inspected  for  the  same  purpose  583,361  carcasses  of  sheep 
and  59,089  of  calves.  In  1893,  92,947  carcasses  of  calves  and 
870,512  of  sheep. 

I  am  unable  to  give  you  the  figures  for  1895,  1896  and  ’97 ; 
no  doubt  they  are  proportionately  the  same.  The  inspection 
and  tagging  of  canned  meat,  salted  meat  and  smoked  meat  are 
done  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  number  of  those  articles  is 
enormous.  The  number  of  animals  inspected  before  slaughter 
in  official  abattoirs,  counting  cattle,  calves,  sheep  and  hogs,  is  as 
follows : 

In  the  year  1891  83,891  In  the  year  1895  18,783,000 


1892  3,809,459 

1893  4,885,633 

1894  12,944,056 


1896  28,275,739 

1897  26,541,812 
189S  ,31,213,966 


The  microscopical  examination  of  pork  is  a  matter  which 
receives  the  greatest  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  carried  on,  as  it  is,  by  a  large  body  of  assist¬ 
ant  microscopists. 

According  to  Dr.  Salmon’s  reports,  the  following  table  shows 
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the  exports  (in  pounds)  of  microscopically  inspected  pork  since 
1892  to  1898,  inclusive  : 


To  countries  requiring 

To  countries  not  requiring 

Years 

inspection 

inspection 

Total 

1892. . . . 

. 22,025,698 . 

. 16,127,176 . 

.  ..38,152,874 

1893.... 

. 8,059,758 . 

. 12,607,652  . 

. .  .20,677,410 

1894.... 

. 18,845,119 . 

•  • -35,437,937 

1895.... 

. 39, 355 -23° . 

. 5,739,368 . 

•  ••45,094,598 

1896. . . . 

. 21,497,321 . 

. 1,403,559 . 

1897.... 

. 42,570,572 . 

. 1,001,783 . 

•  •  -43,572,355 

1898. . . . 

. 120,110,356 . 

. 161,303 . 

.120,271,659 

That  the  work  performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
is  immense,  and  that  in  the  United  States  sanitary  medicine  is 
not  behind  the  efforts  made  in  European  countries  can  be 
readily  appreciated  by  the  preceding  figures,  and  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  as  to  the  thorough  execution  of  all  the  laws  and 
regulations  when  we  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  organization 
of  the  body  of  workers  who  compose  the  staff  of  meat  inspectors. 

*  This  staff  is  composed  of  two  classes  of  agents — the  pro¬ 
fessional,  viz.,  the  veterinarians  who  fill  the  position  of  in¬ 
spectors  and  assistant  inspectors ;  and  the  non-professional, 
consisting  of  stock  examiners,  taggers  and  assistant  microscop- 
ists.  The  stock  examiners  are  men  who  have  had  experience 
as  butchers,  cattle  dealers,  buyers,  etc.  They  are  able  to  assist 
the  veterinarians  very  much  in  making  ante-mortem  examina¬ 
tions  and  supervising  the  marking  of  the  meat  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  taggers  do  the  work  of  laborers,  putting  on  tags, 
stamping  boxes,  cancelling  stamps,  etc.  The  assistant  micro- 
scopists  are  all  engaged  in  the  trichina  inspection.  They  Jiave 
been  trained  in  the  work  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  a 
microscopist  who  in  most  cases  is  a  veterinarian. 

This  little  army,  877' strong,  is  divided  as  follows  :  157  in¬ 
spectors,  1  live  stock  agent,  145  stock  examiners,  207  taggers, 
319  assistant  microscopists  ;  the  balance  is  made  up  of  clerks 
and  laborers.  .  .  , 

The  keep  of  this  army  amounts  to  about  $400,000  a  year. 
It  is  a  small  sum  for  the  amount  of  work  it  does,  and  certainly, 
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when  you  take  into  consideration  the  good  results  and  the 
benefit  that  are  derived  from  it,  due  credit  cannot  be  refused 
nor  the  efforts  remain  unrecognized,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to 
ask  if  the  example  is  not  worthy  to  be  followed. 

THE  VETERINARIAN  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

By  N.  S.  Mayo,  M.  S.,  D.  V.  S.,  Storrs,  Conn. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  36th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical 

Association. 


I  am  not  a  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  nor  am  I  en¬ 
dowed  with  any  special  “  gifts”  for  revealing  the  future  of  the 
veterinarian  that  is  to  come,  and  yet  I  do  claim  the  privilege, 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  citizen  of  the  Republic,  of  express¬ 
ing  one’s  opinion,  however  erroneous  it  may  be. 

We  are  standing  to-day  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  century., 
a  century  so  fraught  with  possibilities  of  progress  that  even  the 
most  optimistic  dare  not  dream,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  if  we 
pause,  and  see  if  we  cannot,  by  thoughtful  consideration,  add 
something  that  may  be  helpful  to  the  veterinarian  of  the  future 
to  take  his  place  in  the  vanguard  of  the  rapid  march  of  the 
progress  that  is  coining. 

We  all  know  how  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  veterinary 
science  and  art  in  the  past  twenty-five  years.  It  is  within  the 
memory  of  most  of  us  when  the  fleam  was  the  sheet  anchor  in 
the  treatment  of  most  of  the  diseases  of  animals,  and  I  can  re¬ 
member  listening  with  boyish  wonder  to  the  deadly  perils  of 
“  hollow  horn  ”  and  “  wolf-in-the-tail.”  I  shall  not  weary  you 
with  a  recital  of  the  recent  progress  of*  our  profession.  Con¬ 
sider  our  knowledge  of  anthrax,  pleuro-pneumonia,  Texas  fever, 
tuberculosis  and  most  other  diseases.  I  do  not  believe  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  veterinary  science  has  been  Excelled  by  any  other  branch 
of  medical  science. 

I  believe  the  veterinarian  of  the  future  must  choose  his 
profession  from  high  and  noble  motives,  not  for  monetary  con¬ 
siderations  alone,  but  because  of  a  desire  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
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ings  and  assuage  the  pain  of  “  those  who  cannot  speak.” 

I  believe  that  the  secret  of  success  of  the  veterinarian  of  the 
future  will  be  in  his  education,  and  I  also  believe  that  this  edu¬ 
cation  should  begin  in  the  home,  because  it  is  here  that  those 
abiding  principles  that  shall  govern  his  future  life  are  instilled. 
It  is  here  that  he  should  learn  the  love  of  animals.  It  is  here 
that  habits  of  industry,  so  essential  in  all  walks  of  life,  are  in¬ 
culcated.  It  is  here  that  integrity  and  honesty  should  be  ac¬ 
quired,  an  “  honesty  from  principle  and  not  from  policy.”  I 
sometimes  feel  as  if  the  necessary  association  of  veterinarians 
with  those  who  traffic  in  horses  sometimes  leads  them  into 
practices  that  should  not  be  tolerated,  and  so  I  believe  that  the 
successful  veterinarian  of  the  future  must  be  one  whose  integ¬ 
rity  is  above  reproach. 

After  the  home  training  I  believe  that  the  veterinarian  of 
the  future  should  have  the  best  education  that  is  possible  in 
the  common  school,  high  school,  college  and  university.  I  am 
a  firm  believer  in  the  new  industrial  education,  the  laboratory 
method,  that  which  trains  not  only  the  brain  to  devise  but  the 
hand  to  execute,  that  teaches  how  to  do,  by  doing. 

I  think  I  should  place  first  among  the  educational  require¬ 
ments  for  the  future  veterinarian  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  “  the  mother  tongue.”  In  order  that  a  man 
may  get  the  best  of  knowledge  from  another  or  from  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  to-day  it  is  necessary  that  he  understands  the  language. 
I  believe  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  will  rule  the  world,  that  the 
English  language  will  dominate  mankind.  There  is  “  the  hand 
writing  upon  the  wall,”  and  it  is  written  in  English.  Regard¬ 
ing  Ratin  I  suppose  I  am  a  heretic  ;  it  is  important  but  not 
essential — important  only  because  of  its  connection  with  science 
in  the  past,  but  medical  progress  is  fast  cutting  loose  from  the 
traditional  past  and  has  set  her  eager  face  towards  the  glowing 
future.  I  believe  the  modern  languages,  French  or  German, 
more  important  because  they  open  to  us  a  mine  of  information 
in  original  research  that  the  patient,  plodding  investigators  in 
other  lands  are  doing  to-day  for  the  advancement  of  science. 
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Next  in  importance  I  should  place  a  thorough  training  in 
the  natural  sciences,  zoology,  botany,  chemistry  and  physics  ; 
they  are  the  handmaids  of  our  profession.  They  will  teach  a 
love  of  truth  for  Truth’s  sake  ;  they  will  be  a  source  of  genuine 
pleasure  and  will  open  beautiful  vistas  along  the  pathway  of  life 
for  his  enjoyment,  and  he  will  find  “sermons  in  stones,  books 
in  brooks  and  good  in  everything.”  In  the  technical  education 
of  die  future  veterinarian  I  should  place  greater  stress  upon 
microscopy,  embryology,  histology,  pathology  and  bacteriology, 
because  of  their  scientific  training,  the  study  of  the  cell,  the 
unit  of  life,”  as  well  as  death,  and  the  changes  they  undergo, 
normally  and  in  disease,  and  I  believe  this  knowledge  should  be 
acquit ed  in  the  laboiatory.  I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  lecture- 
100m  except  as  an  aid.  Don’t  stuff  the  student  with  facts  5  give 
him  the  training  and  the  opportunity,  and  he  will  acquire  them 
himself. 

There  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  scientific  research  in 
our  profession  ;  every  day  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  un¬ 
known,  with  great  problems  that  need  to  be  solved,  and  in  the 
gieat  stock-raising  States  of  the  West  is  a  field  for  scientific  re¬ 
search,  “white  for  the  harvest.” 

What  are  the  rewards  ? 

I  know  it  is  often  said  that  republics  are  ungrateful  ;  if  this 
is  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  soon  reform,  but  there  are  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities  and  rewards  in  the  experiment  stations  of 
the  various  States  and  in  the  National  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try,  where  compensation  for^good  work  is  not  meagre.  (  Then 
there  is  the  reward  in  personal  satisfaction  that  comes  with  the 
successful  solving  of  nature’s  secrets,  secrets  known  only  to  the 
investigator  and  to  Cxod  who  made  them,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  the  reward  that  all  mankind  yields  to  him  who  by  his  efforts 
helps  mankind  or  the  animals  in  his  keeping. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  word  of  caution  to  the  veterinarian 
of  the  future  it  would  be  to  go  slowly — be  sure.  I  know  our 
eagei  American  spirit  is  clamoring  for  results,  but  go  slowly  ; 
do  not  let  your  enthusiastic  devotion  to  scientific  inquiry  lead 
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you  to  hasty  conclusions.  The  medical  profession  is  easily 
thrown  into  ecstatic  convulsions  over  wonderful  discoveries  in 
medical  science,  but  the  “  sobering  off  ”  is  sometimes  distress¬ 
ing,  both  to  the  profession  and  to  the  would-be  investigator. 

With  a  liberal  education,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
mother  tongue,  and  the  natural  sciences,  well  trained  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  and  with  a  true  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry,  I  feel  sure  the 
veterinarian  of  the  future  will  be  in  the  vanguard  of  the  march 
of  progress  in  the  new  century  that  is  dawning.  I  think  it  is 
Carlyle  who  says  that  a  people’s  bible  should  be  its  own  history. 
So  let  it  be  with  our  profession.  The  veterinarian  of  the  past 
has  written  the  old  testament,  the  veterinarian  of  the  future 
must  write  the  new. 


QUITTOR. 

By  Geo.  H.  Berns,  D.  V.  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(  ■  -*  f  *  i 

Read  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  V.  M.  Society, 

Sept.  9,  1899. 

Ouittor  in  horses  has  been  recognized  for  years,  and  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all  veterinarians  of  experience  as  an  extremely 
unmanageable  disease,  testing  the  skill  of  the  veterinarian, 
taxing  the  patience  of  the  owners  to  the  utmost,  and  in  many 
instances  terminating  unfavorably  after  months  of  careful  at¬ 
tendance. 

The  low  organization  and  lack  of  vitality  of  the  structures 
involved,  and  the  unfavorable  position  in  which  they  are  sit¬ 
uated  anatomically  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  obstinate  character 
of  true  cartilaginous  quittor. 

The  lateral  fibro-cartilage  if  once  inflamed,  which  may  oc¬ 
cur  from  a  large  variety  of  causes,  slowly  but  surely  becomes 
necrotic  in  spots,  suppurates,  and  abscesses  form,  rupturing  at 
the  point  where  the  least  resistance  is  offered — that  is,  in  an 
upward  direction  from  the  original  seat  of  suppuration,  leaving 
after  partial  healing  fistulous  tracts,  frequently  irregular  in 
their  course  and  several  inches  in  length,  which  discharge  a 
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thin  greenish  pus.  At  the  same  time  the  surrounding  subcuta¬ 
neous  cellular  connective  tissue  becomes  filled  with  plastic  infil¬ 
trations,  the  skin  loses  its  elasticity  and  becomes  thickened  and 
indurated  ;  the  coronary  band  from  constant  irritation,  by  in¬ 
flammation  of  adjacent  structures,  is  stimulated  to  increased  ac¬ 
tivity  and  secretes  an  imperfectly  formed  horn,  giving  the  wall 
of  the  foot  a  peculiar  rough,  brittle  and  rammy  appearance. 

If  perchance  the  fistulous  tract  closes  up  and  the  practitioner 
begins  to  hope  for  a  speedy  and  favorable  termination,  he  is 
very  apt  to  be  undeceived  in  a  week  or  two,  when  his  patient 
will  again  become  very  lame,  the  parts  again  begin  to  swell* 
new  abscesses  form  and  new  fistulous  tracts  follow  ;  this  pro¬ 
cess,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  and  skillful  treatment  on  the 
part  of  the  attending  veterinarian,  continues  for  months  without 
any  appreciable  change,  or  it  may  assume  an  acute  character, 
the  synovial  capsule  of  the  distal  phalangeal  articulation  or  its 
ligaments,  the  coronary  band,  the  entire  keratogenic  apparatus, 
may  become  involved  in  acute  suppurative  inflammation,  caus¬ 
ing  casting  off  of  the  entire  horny  foot,  and  from  absorption  of 
the  septic  material  which,  in  this  stage,  is  so  abundantly 
formed,  produce  blood-poisoning  of  the  entire  system. 

The  causes  of  quittor  are  numerous  and  diversified.  Nat¬ 
ural  conformation  predisposes  the  low  flat  foot,  with  oblique 
heels,  to  diseases  of  the  quarters  and  basilar  processes  of  the 
pedal  bones,  to  injuries  to  the  soles,  to  quarter  cracks,  brokeu 
bars,  etc.;  all  of  which  are  in  many  instances  direct  causes  of 
quittor.  The  strong  boxy  foot  is  predisposed  to  contraction  of 
the  heels  and  quarter  cracks  from  this  cause,  diseases  of  the 
bars,  deep-seated,  blind  or  suppurating  corns,  which  may  also 
be  instrumental  in  the  formation  of.  quittor.  Nail  wounds  or 
pricks  in  shoeing,  producing  acute  suppurative  inflammation 
and  extending  to  the  coronary  band,  the  skin,  cellular  sub-coro¬ 
nary  tissue  and  finally  the  lateral  cartilage.  Direct  injuries  to 
the  pastern  and  coronet,  accidental  causes,  frost  bites,  septic  cel¬ 
lulitis  ;  in  fact,  almost  any  inflammatory  condition  of  any  part 
of  the  foot  is  sometimes  followed  by  this  disease. 
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Considering  the  fact  that  the  lateral  fibro-cartilage  is  the 
chief  seat  of  trouble,  that  it  is  of  low  vitality  and  therefore  (in 
case  of  inflammation  )  slow  to  re-act ;  that  from  an  anatomical 
point  of  view  it  is  situated  in  a  position  most  unfavorable  to  per¬ 
fect  drainage,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  remedies 
which  are  ordinarily  effectual  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  and 
surgical  conditions  have  but  little  effect  on  quittors. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  a  large  number  of  cases  of  quit- 
tor  have  come  under  my  care,  and  for  about  eighteen  years  un¬ 
der  the  conservative  system  of  treatment  as  laid  down  in  the 
older  text  books  and  practiced  by  most  veterinarians  to-day,  the 
results  were  anything  but  satisfactory. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  the  late  Dr.  D.  T.  Bell,  of 
Brooklyn,  who  had  been  very  successful  in  the  treatment  of 
quittor  by  operation,  kindly  operated  upon  a  patient  of  mine  at 
my  infirmary,  assisted  by  his  business  partner,  Dr.  W.  F.  Doyle. 
The  operation  was  so  neatly  performed,  and  the  termination  of 
the  case  so  satisfactory,  that  I  at  once  adopted  his  method  of 
treatment  in  all  chronic  cases,  and  since  that  time  twelve  ani¬ 
mals  have  been  operated  upon,  all  of  which  were  cases  of  from 
two  to  five  months  standing ;  ten  of  the  twelve  made  complete 
recoveries  in  from  four  to  eight  weeks,  one  was  left  with  a  false 
quarter,  but  shows  no  lameness  and  is  working  every  day,  and 
one  operated  on  some  three  months  ago  healed  up  kindly,  went 
to  work  for  a  week  or  two,  when  he  again  became  very  lame 
from  an  abscess  which  suppurated  freely ;  he  is  now  in  a  pasture 
field,  the  abscess  nearly  healed,  and  showing  but  little  lameness. 

The  operation  consists  in  removing  as  far  as  possible  all  the 

diseased  structures  involved  in  true  quittor  without  lacerating, 

•  •  •  9 

incising  or  m  any  way  injuring  the  coronary  band,  nor  the  cap¬ 
sule  of  the  coffin  joint,  which  lies  very  close  to  the  inner  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lateral  cartilage. 

The  parts  that  are  always  involved  are  the  lateral  fibro-car¬ 
tilage  and  the  sub-coronary  cellular  connective  tissue,  which 
completely  covers  the  cartilage.  In  rare  cases  the  basilar  and 
retrosal  processes  of  the  pedal  bone  are  necrosed. 
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In  operating  I  experience  but  little  difficulty  in  removing 
the  cartilage,  and  if  necessary  the  wing  of  the  coffin  bone.  The 
wounds  left  usually  heal  without  much  trouble  in  from  four  to 
six  weeks,  when  the  patient  shows  no  more  lameness  ;  the  cavi¬ 
ty  which  was  made  by  the  removal  of  the  cartilage  is  filled 
with  firm  new  granulations,  and  the  coronary  band  again  united 
with  the  foot  in  its  entire  length,  and  the  new  horn  secreted 
by  the  podophylous  tissue  is  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  the 
horse  to  do  ordinary  slow  work.  In  about  eight  or  nine  months 
a  complete  and  perfect  new  wall  has  been  formed,  and  the  foot 
shows  little  if  any  external  indications  that  it  has  ever  been  op¬ 
erated  upon. 

In  operating  I  follow  the  plan  of  Bernhard  as  described  by 
Liautard  in  his  excellent  work  on  “  Operative  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
gery  ”  in  all  cases  where  the  wall  of  the  foot  is  comparatively 
sound,  and  where  no  corns,  broken  bars  or  other  lesions  can  be 
detected  at  the  plantar  surface,  as  their  absence  is  a  fairly  safe 
indication  that  the  wings  of  the  pedal  bone  are  not  affected. 
The  foot  is  prepared  by  clipping  the  hair  over  the  tumor  as 
closely  as  possible,  by  having  the  horny  wall  from  the  heels  to 
the  toe  and  from  the  inferior  border  of  the  wall  up  to  the  coro¬ 
net  rasped  down  until  the  blood  begins  to  ooze  through  the  horn, 
and  special  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  inferior  border 
of  the  wall  is  pared  down  as  close  as  possible  to  the  sensitive 
structures,  for  if  left  it  is  apt  to  interfere  with  the  operation  by 
preventing  the  proper  directing  of  the  blade  of  the  sage  knife 
during  the  most  critical  stage  of  the  operation,  and  that  is  when 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cartilage  is  detached  from  the  ligaments 
and  articular  ’capsule  of  the  joint.  The  animal  is  then  cast, 
properly  secured,  and  if  considered  advisable  placed  under  the 
influence  of  an  anaesthetic  ;  an  elastic  bandage  is  next  placed 
tightly  around  the  pastern  and  ankle  to  prevent  arterial  haemor¬ 
rhage,  and  the  horn  to  the  extent  of  one  quarter  of  an  inch  par¬ 
allel  with  and  just  below  the  coronary  border  is  removed  with  a 
small  drawing-knife  and  a  semicircular  incision  following  this 
groove  is  made.  It  should  extend  from  the  anterior  border  of 
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the  cartilage  to  the  heel,  and  completely  separate  the  coronary 
band  from  the  podophylons  tissue  and  sever  the  inferior  margin 
of  the  cartilage  from  its  attachment  to  the  wings  of  the  pedal 
bone.  The  sage  knife,  with  convexed  surface  outward,  is  then 
gently  but  firmly  pushed  under  the  coronary  band  and  skin  in 
the  centre  of  the  tumor  in  an  upward  direction  until  the  supe¬ 
rior  border  of  the  cartilage  is  reached,  which  can  be  easily  de¬ 
termined  by  the  left  hand,  which  should  trace  the  movements 
of  the  point  of  the  knife  through  the  skin  ;  then  by  a  slow  and 
careful  rotary  motion  the  skin  is  separated  from  its  underlying 
bed  of  indurated  connective  tissue  over  the  entire  length  of  the 
cartilage,  care  being  taken  that  injuries  to  the  coronary  band 
are  avoided.  If  the  sub-coronary  connective  tissue  be  greatly 
thickened,  which  'is  indicated  by  the  size  of  the  tumor,  that 
portion  of  it  lying  between  the  external  surface  of  the  cartilage 
and  the  skin  should  be  removed,  which  leaves  a  space  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  introduce  a  finger  and  explore  the  cavity. 

The  removal  of  the  cartilage  is  next  effected  by  beginning  at 
the  heel  and  introducing  the  blade  of  the  sage  knife  carefully 
under  its  posterior  border,  and  slowly  and  carefully  separating 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cartilage  from  its  connective-tissue  bed, 
from  the  ligaments  and  the  synovial  capsule  of  the  coffin  joint, 
which  lies  directly  under  and  very  close  to  the  inner  face  of  the 
anterior  half  of  the  cartilage.  If  the  toe  is  extended  and  the 
movements  of  the  sage  knife  carefully  guided  by  the  left  hand 
there  is  but  little  danger  of  injuring  the  synovial  capsule.  The 
cartilage  is  then  seized  with  a  strong  pair  of  forceps  and  pulled 
downward  and  outward  from  under  the  coronary  band,  and  any 
small  adhesions  remaining  are  severed,  until  the  cartilage  is 
entirely  liberated.  The  cavity  is  then  carefully  explored  and 
all  partly  detached  tissues  removed,  edge  of  coronary  band 
trimmed,  and  the  wound  dressed  in  accordance  with  the  well- 
established  principles  of  aseptic  surgery. 

If  the  quittor  be  caused  by  a  quarter-crack,  broken  bar,  deep- 
seated  corn  or  accidental  injury  to  the  quarter  or  plantar  surface, 
the  basilar  and  retrosal  processes  of  the  pedal  bone  are  very  apt 
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to  be  involved  and  should  be  exposed,  examined  and  all  detached 
or  necrosed  portions  carefully  removed.  This  can  only  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  stripping  that  portion  of  the,  wall  which  lies 
between  the  anterior  border  of  the  cartilage  and  heel,  from  its 
attachment  to  the  coronary  band  above,  podophylous  tissue  on 
its  inner  face  and  the  sole  below.  The  sole  and  bar  are  pared 
very  thin,  a  groove  extending  from  the  coronary  band  to  the 
inferior  border  of  the  foot,  directly  in  front  of  the  anterior  bor¬ 
der  of  the  cartilage,  is  made  with  a  drawing  knife.  This  groove 
must  extend  completely  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall 
and  connect  with  a  similar  groove  at  the  linea  alba  of  the  plan¬ 
tar  surface  extending  to  the  heel  and  completely  dividing  the 
bar. 

When  the  part  is  thus  completely  separated  by  the  two 
grooves  mentioned,  it  can  be  easily  torn  from  its  attachment  to 
the  podophylous  tissues  beneath,  and  detached  from  coronary 
band  above  by  the  use  of  a  strong  pair  of  ordinary  horseshoer’s 
pinchers.  The  inferior  border  of  the  detached  wall  is  firmly 
grasped  with  the  pinchers,  and  by  a  slow  but  firm  outward  and 
upward  twist  the  wall  is  separated,  leaving  the  podophylous  tis¬ 
sues  and  wing  of  the  pedal  bone  exposed.  After  devoting  such 
attention  to  the  pedal  bone  as  conditions  may  indicate,  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  removing  the  cartilage  is  proceeded  with  as  described 
above. 
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By  H.  T.  Carpenter,  V.  S.,  Ada,  Ohio. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 


The  subject  I  have  chosen  for  my  communication  is  “  Frac¬ 
tures,”  not  that  I  feel  as  if  I  can  impart  any  great  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  but  think  no  part  of  veterinary  science  so  greatly 
neglected  ;  so  shall  give  a  brief  history  of  a  few  cases  I  have 
treated,  with  the  hope  that  it  bring  forth  a  discussion. 
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Case  i. — Bay  gelding,  four  years  old  ;  simple  fracture  of 
tibia ;  horse  placed  in  slings,  which  was  made  for  the  occasion, 
my  own  being  in  use  ;  leg  was  set  with  splints  and  bandages. 
After  leaving,  horse  fell  out  of  slings.  Owner  feeling  dis¬ 
couraged,  turned  it  out  with  other  horses  and  let  run  at  large  ; 
seven  weeks  after  splints  were  removed  ;  bone  united  ;  the  horse 
is  at  work  on  farm  at  present  time,  considerable  enlargement 
remaining,  but  no  lameness. 

Case  2. — Gray  mare,  five  years  old  ;  compound  fracture  of 
tibia  ;  bone  passing  through  skin  about  two  inches  ;  consider¬ 
able  haemorrhage  ;  animal  placed  in  slings  ;  fracture  reduced  ; 
wound  treated  antiseptically ;  splints  and  bandages  applied,  but 

V 

owing  to  extreme  suffering  mare  was  destroyed  five  days  after¬ 
wards. 

Case  j. — Simple  fracture  of  os-suffraginis  in  colt,  two  months 
old  ;  plaster  Paris  bandages  applied,  also  splints  on  both  sides 
to  keep  foot  from  turning ;  colt  kept  in  box-stall ;  recovery 
rapid  and  complete. 

Case  4. — Bay  gelding,  four  years  of  age  ;  compound  fracture 
of  tibia  ;  horse  placed  in  slings  ;  fracture  reduced  ;  splints  and 
bandages  applied,  after  which  a  rope  was  applied  extending 
from  foot  to  stifle-joint  and  allowed  to  remain  on  six  weeks, 
when  the  leg  began  to  smell  offensive ;  rope,  bandages  and 
splints  removed  ;  found  one  of  the  splints  had  cut  leg  very  bad, 
making  ugly  sore,  which  was  treated  with  iodoform  and  boracic 
acid ;  splints  again  placed  on  and  bandages  lightly  applied, 
owner  removing  them  every  three  days,  treated  sore,  replaced 
them  himself  ;  in  nine  weeks  horse  taken  out  of  slings  ;  leg 
well  rubbed  with  liniments  ;  horse  now  doing  daily  work  on 
farm. 

Case  5. — Short-horn  heifer,  two  years  old ;  comminuted 
fracture  of  metatarsal  bone  ;  animal  placed  m  stanchion  ;  frac¬ 
ture  reduced  after  considerable  manipulation ;  splints  and 
starch  bandages* applied  ;  reunion  in  seven  weeks,  and  after  re¬ 
moving  bandages  several  small  pieces  of  bone  worked  through 
the  skin  and  were  removed  ;  cow  well  at  present  time  ;  slight 
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enlargement  remaining,  can  only  be  seen  by  getting  close  to 
her. 

Case  6. — Colt,  one  month  old;  compound  fracture  of  tibia; 
leg  set  with  splints  and  bandages  ;  let  run  in  box-stall ;  splints 
worked  loose  in  about  ten  days  ;  was  re-set ;  colt  was  relieved 
of  splints  in  seven  weeks  and  leg  very  little  crooked. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  cases  I  have  treated  in  the 
past  two  years  and  are  not  picked  cases,  but  just  as  they  appear 
on  my  note-book.  I  will  now  conclude  by  thanking  you  for 
vour  attention. 

ml 
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‘  ‘  Careful  observation  makes  a  skillful  practitioner,  but  his  skill  dies  with  him .  By  re¬ 
cording  his  observations,  he  adds  to  the  knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  assists  by  his  facts 
n  building  tip  the  solid  edifice  of  pathological  science.  ’  ’ 


TWO  CASES  OF  EQUINE  RABIES. 

By  RoscoE  R.  BELL,  D.  V.  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

For  one  veterinarian  to  meet  two  cases  of  this  affection  in  a 
few  days  more  than  one  month  is  a  record  seldom  equalled. 
But,  so  far  as  clinical  appearances  go,  such  has  been  the  experi¬ 
ence  in  my  practice.  Whether  observers  who  have  the  time  and 
opportunity  to  search  for  the  specific  germ  or  inoculate  small 
animals  to  reproduce  the  symptoms  are  willing  to  accept  my 
diagnosis,  I  know  not.  But  the  manifestations  of  the  symptoms 
were  absolutely  unlike  any  other  condition  met  with  in  an  ac¬ 
tive  practice  of  some  thirteen  years,  and  were  so  closely  allied 
to  those  employed  by  authors  in  describing  equine  rabies,  that  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  them  as  cases  of  true  rabies  of 
the  furious  form.  The  first  case  occurred  on  Saturday  morning, 
September  9,  while  I  was  in  New  York  City,  in  attendance  upon 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Veterinary  Medical  Society.  The  call 
was  responded  to  by  my  assistant,  Dr.  Walter  Lincoln  Bell  (Mc¬ 
Gill  ’98),  and  the  following  description  of  the  symptoms  pre¬ 
sented  are  furnished  by  him  : 

Case  No.  I. — Gray  gelding,  about  10  years,  in  good  bodily 
condition,  property  of  Mr.  Stottinan,  grocer,  Sixth  Avenue  and 
Fifth  Street,  City.  Had  been  put  in  his  stall  on  Friday  evening 
apparently  in  the  best  of  health,  but  when  fed  in  the  morning  it 
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was  noticed  that  he  seemed  nervous,  and  upon  being  brought  out 
to  be  hitched  to  the  delivery  wagon  was  so  restless  that  it  re¬ 
quired  a  man  to  hold  him  while  the  attachments  were  completed. 
When  finally  the  driver  took  his  seat  with  lines  in  hand  he  ran 
away,  falling  when  intentionally  forced  against  a  lamp-post. 
Those  who  saw  him  were  sure  that  the  animal  was  irresponsible 
for  his  actions,  as  he  seemed  to  be  so  very  nervous  and  unnatu¬ 
ral  in  his  actions.  Reconducted  to  his  stall  he  became  furious, 
and  his  attendant  had  to  flee  for  safety.  At  this  point  my  office 
was  called  up  and  my  assistant  responded.  Upon  arrival  he 
found  the  patient  in  an  extremely  nervous  condition,  with 
champing  of  the  jaws,  salivation,  licking  his  nose  and  biting  at 
his  side.  Before  removing  him  from  the  stall  his  temperature 
was  taken,  which  was  105^°  F.  His  nose  was  considerably 
swollen  and  he  had  rubbed  all  the  skin  from  it.  On  attempt¬ 
ing  to  take  his  pulse  the  animal  made  a  vicious  lunge  at  the  op¬ 
erator,  with  mouth  wide  open,  which  attack  was  avoided.  There 
were  marks  upon  the  nose  which  looked  as  though  they  might 
have  been  caused  by  a  dog’s  teeth,  and  the  horse  would  every 
little  while  rub  the  spot  against  the  wall  or  manger  and  lick  it 
with  his  tongue.  This  he  continued  to  do  until  it  was  a  mass 
of  denuded  bleeding  flesh.  Upon  holding  the  handle  of  a  pitch- 
fork  near  him  he  grabbed  it  with  his  teeth  and  held  on  to  it  in 
the  manner  that  a  dog  would,  repeating  the  performance  as 
often  as  it  was  placed  within  his  vision.  His  whinny  was  most 
peculiar,  foreign  to  that  of  a  horse,  resembling  somewhat  the 
diagnostic  howl  of  a  rabid  dog.  The  owner  not  wishing  him 
destroyed,  he  was  given  a  dose  of  chloral  hydrate  dissolved  in  a 
pail  of  drinking  water.  The  symptoms  became  rapidly  worse, 
and  in  his  fury  he  tore  the  boards  of  the  stall  partitions  and 
manger,  kicking,  pawing,  lunging  at  objects,  until  the  owner 
had  him  shot  by  an  officer  of  the  A.  S.  P.  C.  A.  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  the  first  symptoms  were  observed. 

Case  No.  II. — Gray  gelding,  about  ten  years  old,  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  property  of  the  Brooklyn  Sanitary  Company,  used  in  the 
wagon  of  one  of  the  inspectors,  and  stabled  at  6th  Street  near 
Second  Ave.,  a  short  distance  from  Case  No.  I.  Had  worked 
the  day  previous  satisfactorily,  and  the  first  thing  noticed  of  an 
unusual  character  was  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  13  at  six  o’clock, 
when  he  kicked  at  a  passing  horse,  an  act  which  he  had  never 
been  known  to  be  guilty  of  before.  On  another  horse  being  led 
past  his  stall  he  not  only  kicked  but  was  observed  to  grasp  the 
manger  with  his  teeth.  When  the  stableman  entered  his  stall 
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to  see  what  the  trouble  was  he  was  glad  to  escape  with  his  life, 
so  savagely  did  the  beast  attack  him.  Forcing  him  out  of  the 
stall  by  operating  from  an  adjoining  one  it  was  found  that  the 
animal  was  frenzied,  and  he  was  with  difficulty  gotten  into  a 
strong  box-stall,  where  he  rolled  and  exhibited  symptoms  of 
great  uneasiness.  Thinking  that  it  might  be  a  form  of  colic, 
my  office  was  called  up  with  instructions  to  come  at  once  to  a 
case  of  colic.  Upon  arrival  I  found  the  patient  standing  with  his 
head  over  the  half-door,  his  body  wet  with  perspiration,  muscles 
trembling,  jaws  champing,  and  making  yawning  gasps.  The 
attendant  showed  how  it  angered  the  horse  to  strike  at  him, 
and  he  at  once  made  an  open-mouth  dash  at  his  tormentor.  I 
pointed  a  broom-handle  at  the  horse,  which  he  seized  in  his 
teeth,  thrust  out  of  my  hand  and  broke  into  many  pieces.  His 
blanket  had  fallen  from  his  body  and  lay  upon  the  stall  floor. 
Its  presence  seemed  to  greatly  irritate  him,  and  he  would  stamp 
upon  it  with  both  front  feet,  seize  it  with  his  teeth  and  shake  it 
in  the  manner  a  dog  would  treat  a  rat.  He  would  become  so  in¬ 
furiated  that  he  would  throw  himself  upon  the  floor  and  roll 
over,  still  holding  the  blanket  in  his  teeth.  He  would  return 
to  the  blanket  every  few  minutes,  and  go  through  the  same  per¬ 
formance.  I  had  his  stall  made  secure  and  darkened,  with 
instructions  that  he  should  be  undisturbed  beyond  administering 
an  occasional  drink  of  water  in  which  half-ounce  doses  of 
bromide  of  potassium  were  dissolved.  This  was  accomplished 
by  attaching  a  lead  line  to  the  handle  of  a  pail,  and  lowering  it 
into  his  stall.  He  drank  with  avidity,  trembling  violently 
while  doing  so.  He  would  rub  the  side  of  his  nostril  against 
the  manger  or  wall  until  it  bled  and  became  very  raw. 

I  returned  at  11.30  and  by  invitation  met  there  Dr.  George 
H.  Berns  and  my  assistant,  who  witnessed  similar  symptoms 
to  those  above  described.  We  succeeded  in  obtaining  two  snap¬ 
shots  at  the  patient  while  engaged  in  furious  attacks  upon  ob¬ 
jects  with  a  small  pocket  camera. 

The  foreman  agreed  to  keep  the  patient  as  long  as  I  wished, 
and  it  was  my  intention  to  invite  a  number  of  veterinarians  of 
the  city  to  see  the  case  ;  but  in  about  two  hours  I  was  informed 
over  the  telephone  that  he  was  down  and  unable  to  rise,  becom¬ 
ing  very  rapidly  paralyzed.  Not  wishing  to  cause  unnecessary 
suffering,  I  directed  that  the  animal  be  destroyed  by  shooting. 
The  local  office  of  the  A.  S.  P.  C.  A.  was  notified,  and  an  officer 
was  at  once  dispatched,  but  upon  his  arrival  the  patient  was  dead. 

Post-mortems  were  not  held  upon  either  patient,  and  the 
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clinical  facts  are  given  just  as  they  occurred  and  for  what  they 
are  worth.  The  fact  that  both  patients  inflicted  great  personal 
injury  upon  their  muzzles,  and  that  the  district  in  which  they 
operated  was  the  same,  leads  me  to  suspect  that  a  rabid  dog 
passing  along  the  street,  and  finding  the  horses  standing  near  the 
curb  had  bitten  each  of  them  in  the  nose. 


FIVE  MONTHS  WITHOUT  MOVEMENT  OF  DOG’S  BOWEUS. 

By  H.  W.  Skrrritt,  V.  S.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

On  Sept.  14th  I  was  called  to  examine  an  eigh teen-months- 
old  Newfoundland  dog,  with  the  history  about  as  follows  ;  The 
owner  decided  about  six  months  since,  on  account  of  the  fleshy 
condition*  of  their  dog,  that  they  would  have  him  clipped,  and 
it  was  done.  I11  a  short  time  the  dog  was  noticed  to  be  some¬ 
what  dull  and  not  at  all  like  himself.  This  was  not  considered 
serious,  but  thought  his  summer  vacation  at  Saranac  Lake, 
where  the  owner’s  family  expected  to  spend  the  summer 
months,  would  round  him  up  all  right.  But  his  condition 
seemed  to  go  from  bad  to  worse  all  summer.  They  also  noticed 
that  his  bowels  seemed  to  be  much  constipated,  nothing  pass¬ 
ing  save  a  little  slime  once  every  few  days  ;  appetite  poor  all 
the  time  ;  losing  flesh  very  fast,  and  he  became  too  stupid  to 
play  any  more  with  the  children.  I  found  him  to  be  quite 
worn  out,  so  to  speak  ;  eyes  much  sunken,  face  bearing  a  de¬ 
jected  appearance,  coat  nice  and  clean,  but  unthrifty,  and  but 
little  flesh  on  his  frame.  On  examination  I  discovered  what 
seemed  like  two  large  tumors  in  the  abdomen.  I  decided  to 
operate  upon  him,  and  if  possible  remove  these  masses  ;  if  not, 
to  let  him  remain  asleep.  His  owner,  Prof.  Griffiths,  of  this 
city,  being  anxious  to  witness  the  operation,  the  dog  was  sent 
to  my  hospital  kennels,  and  prepared  by  using  the  A.  C.  B.  mix¬ 
ture,  the  parts  being  thoroughly  cleansed,  using  solution  of  bi¬ 
chloride.  An  incision  several  inches  long  was  made,  exposing 
the  tumor-like  mass,  which  proved  to  be  impaction  of  the  colon 
and  caecum  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
again  use  the  chloroform.  After  death  I  removed  the  impac¬ 
ted  bowel  and  found  it  to  measure  3  ft.  7  in*  in  length  by  11 
inches  in  circumference,  weighing  8  lbs.  On  section  it  showed 
like  dried -down  extract  of  ingesta,  the  bowels  not  having 
moved  in  proper  form  in  five  months.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  in¬ 
flammation  present.  All  other  organs  were  normah 

I  trust  this  may  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  find  its  way  into 
the  columns  of  the  Review,  a  journal  I  wish  every  success. 
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POEU-EVIE — FISTULOUS  WITHERS — AMPUTATION  OF  A  COW’S 

HIND  LEG. 

By  A.  W.  Baker,  V.  S.,  Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y. 

In  response  to  Dr.  Merillat’s  article  in  the  October  Review 
asking  for  data  relating  to  poll-evil  and  fistulas  of  the  withers, 
my  opinion  is  that  both  readily  yield  to  treatment,  which  opin¬ 
ion  has  been  borne  out  by  treating  a  large  number  of  cases,  of 
which  one  of  poll-evil  was  the  only  case  that  did  not  recover ; 
dying  six  months  after  operation  from  an  abscess  forming  on 
the  brain.  In  treating  them  I  make  free  drainage  incis?ons, 
examining  carefully  for  diseased  vertebrae ;  I  then  remove  all 
diseased  muscle,  ligament  or  bone,  pack  the  cavity  with  absorb¬ 
ent  cotton,  saturated  with  a  1-400  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
This  I  leave  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  remove  the  pack¬ 
ing  and  afterwards  dress  with  creolin  solution,  1-20,  for  two 
weeks  ;  then  1-40  until  recovery  takes  place. 

I  would  like  to  mention  an  amputation  of  a  cow’s  hind  leg. 
The  cow  had  a  compound  fracture  of  the  tibia,  four  inches  be¬ 
low  the  patella,  which  had  been  reduced  and  put  in  a  plaster- 
of-paris  cast  by  an  M.  D.  The  fractured  ends  refused  to  unite, 
and  on  being  called  in,  eighteen  days  after,  I  decided  to  ampu¬ 
tate  the  leg,  which  I  did  by  the  flap  method.  The  after  treat¬ 
ment  consisted  of  irrigations  of  a  1-30  solution  of  creolin.  I  saw 
the  cow  two  wegks  after  operating  and  found  the  wound  healthy, 
with  no  indication  of  sloughing. 
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By  Prof.  Olof  Schwarzkopf,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Tannoform  in  Veterinary  Practice. — This  new  prep¬ 
aration  of  Meick’s  is  the  product  of  condensation  of  tannic  acid 
and  formaldehyde.  It  is  a  whitish-red,  odorless  powder,  insolu¬ 
ble  in  water,  and  of  a  double-action,  it  being  astringent  and 
antiseptic.  I11  human  medicines  this  remedy  soon  conquered  a 
foremost  place  of  usefulness,  but  has  been  used  little  in  veteri- 
nar)  practice.  Rabus-Eaudau  publishes  a  number  of  reports  of 
its  application  on  wounds  in  dogs  and  horses,  which  appear  to 
recommend  it  as  a  remedy  favoring  a  very  quick  and  complete 
healing  process.  R.  has  applied  tannoform,  pure,  as  a  powder 
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in  moist,  foetid  eczemas  and  in  old  ulcers  ;  as  tannoform  with 
alum  a.a.  in  over  granulations  ;  as  ointment  with  lanolin 
^0-25,0  over  healing  wounds  as  a  protection  ;  as  collodion 
rlio%  with  a  brush  applied  over  fresh  sutures,  and  introduced 
into  fistulse.  It  appears  that  tannoform  stops  quickly  the 
wound-secretions,  that  it  deodorizes  perfectly,  and  soon  forms  a 
dry,  brown  and  consistent  scab  which,  on  falling  off,  presents 
a  healed  wound. 

Liquor  Natrii  Saeicyeici  in  Tendonitis. — Army 
veterinarian  Meinecke  recommends  the  treatment  of  acute 
and  chronic  inflammations  of  the  flexor  tendons  with  band¬ 
ages  saturated  with  this  fluid.  He  has  used  this  method  for 
several  years.  In  acute  inflammations  with  much  swelling  he 
uses  diligently  cold  washings  for  2-3  days.  Then  he  applies  a 
clean,  elastic  flannel  bandage  with  the  greatest  care  to  avoid 
folds.  Over  this  he  winds  another  bandage  soaked  in  the  liquor, 
allowing  the  first  bandage  to  protrude  slightly  at  both  ends 
over  the  saturated  bandage.  The  process  of  hardening  com¬ 
mences  at  once  and  is  complete  in  a  few  hours.  200—300 
grammes  of  the  liquor  are  sufficient  for  any  application.  If  the 
horse  is  very  lame,  he  allows  it  to  rest  for  a  few  days,  other¬ 
wise  it  is  gently  exercised.  In  chronic  forms  he  has  permitted 
the  bandage  to  remain  on  for  three  months  at  a  time  with  daily 
use  in  the  saddle  and  with  complete  success.  These  bandages 
have  the  advantage  of  light-weight,  and  they  are  strong  and 
easily  removed. 

Antifibrin  in  Eaminttis. — Hausen-Flanders  reports  the 
use  of  antifibrin  in  46  cases  of  laminitis.  He  had  formerly 
used  pilocarpine  and  arecoline,  but  considers  the  effects  of  anti¬ 
fibrin  superior.  He  allows  the  shoe  to  remain  on  the  foot,  but 
extracts  the  toe-nails,  and  envelops  the  feet  into  bags  fre¬ 
quently  moistened.  The  horse  should  stand  on  a  good  bedding. 
He  prescribes  antifibrin  15.0  every  six  hours,  with  little  food 
and  no  water  the  first  day,  a  quarter  pail  the  second  day.  Thus 
treated  the  majority  of  cases  recovered  within  2-3  days,  i.  e., 
they  were  put  to  use  that  soon. 

RUSSIAN  REVIEW. 


Immunity  against  Rinderpest — Treatment  of  the 
Disease  [By  Nietskii ,  Ziber  and  Vijnikievitch\ . — Thanks  to 
the  investigations  made  by  the  authors,  immunity  against 
rinderpest  and  treatment  of  the  disease  seem  to  have  made  a 
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successful  step  forward.  The  principle  of  the  method  used  by 
the  authors  is  as  follows:  (i)  Immunization  with  the  bile  of 
animals •  dead  with  rinderpest.  Injections  of  bile  give  only 
uncertain  and  unreliable  results,  vaccinated  animals  taking 
sometimes  the  disease  under  a  fatal  form  and  being  able  to 
propagate  the  disease;  in  other  cases,  they  are  not  immunized 
01  are  only  for  a  short  time.  (2)  Immunization  with  serum 
1  his  is  a  better  method  ;  is  entirely  harmless ;  vaccinated  ani¬ 
mals  show  no  reaction,  and  are  protected  from  contagion. 
Serum  is  furnished  by  animals  that  have  resisted  the  disease 
taken  by  contagion  or  inoculation.  This  immunity  is  rein¬ 
forced  by  intravenous  injections  of  virulent  blood  with  increas¬ 
ing  doses,  which  for  young  bovines  can  be  as  high  as  4  to  6 
litres,  according  to  size.  The  virulent  blood  is  taken,  with  the 
ordinary  cases,  at  the  last  period  of  the  disease,  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  goes  down,  but  before  collapse  sets  in.  According  to 
the  size  of  the  animal  to  be  immunized,  from  50  to  150  c.c.  of 
serum  are  injected.  Immunity  lasts  from  four  to  six  months. 
(3  )  Immunization  with  serum  and  injections  of  virulent  blood. 
2/10  of  c.c.  of  virulent  blood  are  injected  in  the  neck  of  adult 
bovines,  and  1/10  of  c.c.  to  sucking  calves,  and  two  to  four 
hours  after,  in  another  region  of  the  body,  the  inguinal  regions, 
for  instance,  from  20  to  40  c.c.  of  serum  are  injected.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  injected  serum,  there  is  no  reaction 
following,  or  at  least  very  small.  Some  ten  days  after,  a  new 
injection  of  2/10  of  c.c.  gives  rise  to  no  reaction;  immunity  is 
reinforced,  and  may  last  several  years.  (4)  Serotherapy.  If 
200  c.c.  of  serum  are  injected  to  animals  affected  by  rinderpest 
in  the  first  period,  that  is  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  elevation 
of  temperature,  surprising  results  are  frequently  obtained.  The 
treatment  by  serum  may  also  succeed,  although  with  less  cer¬ 
tainty,  m  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  disease.  A  commission 
appointed  by  the  government  to  investigate  the  work  of  the 
authors,  has  repoited  favorably  on  it,  with  the  restrictions  that 
the  experiments  have  not  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  justify 
the  admission  of  the  method  in  daily  practice. — (Archiv.  Veterin. 
Naouk  and  R.  de  M.  V.) 

Epizooty  of  Eichfn  [By  Kramaviev\ . — The  author  has 
observed  an  outbreak  of  this  disease  in  a  herd  of  240  horses, 
from  one  to  five  years  old,  living  together  on  a  range.  These 
animals  were,  turned  out  on  April  1 5,  and  at  the  end  of  May 
were  found  diseased.  On  June  11,  196  of  them  were  affected, 
he  disease  seems  to  have  started  after  the  introduction  of  a 
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jlack  three-year-old  colt  upon  which  numerous  hairless  patches 
existed.  Those  were  supposed  to  be  due  to  want  of  care  during 
i  severe  winter.  At  first  this  horse  was  in  good  condition,  but 
5 oon  lost  flesh  and  was  ultimately  taken  from  the  herd  and 
destroyed.  The  196  diseased  presented  lesions  which  permitted 
to  divide  them  into  three  groups,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
lesions.  The  92  of  the  first  group  had  on  the  throat,  neck, 
chest,  shoulders,  loins  and  flanks  wide  hairless  patches  as  large 
as  a  soup  plate.  In  six  of  them,  the  trunk  was  entirely  hair¬ 
less,  all  the  diseased  parts  were  covered  with  blackish  crusts, 
adhering  quite  firmly  to  the  skin,  and  with  greyish  scabs  easily 
removed.  Under  them,  the  skin  was  dry;  seldom  moist  with  a 
little  serosity.  There  was  no  exaggeration  of  sensibility  of  the 
skin  nor  any  itching.  I11  the  second  group,  there  were  74  horses. 
The  patches  had  an  annular  shape,  as  large  as  a  rouble  (a  silver 
dollar);  some,  however,  as  wide  as  the  hand.  They  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  white-greyish  substance,  and  the  few  hairs  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  centre  looked  as  if  the  patches  had  been  clipped.  On 
their  circumference  there  were  red  spots  or  small  vesicles  filled 
with  liquid  ;  the  hairs  were  easily  pulled  away  and  the  hair 
bulbs  appeared  then  covered  with  a  fine  greyish  powder.  The 
30  horses  of  the  last  group  had  no  hairless  patches,  but  the  head, 
neck  and  flanks  were  covered  with  red  spots  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  small  lens  to  that  of  a  five-cent  piece,  and  also  with 
very  small  vesicles  filled  with  fluid.  All  the  animals  were  affected. 
The  lesions  were  more  marked  on  dark  colored  individuals  than 
in  those  with  light  coat.  The  articulated  threads  and  free  spores 
of  the  trichophyton  tonsurans  found  with  the  microscope  con¬ 
firmed  the  diagnosis  made  by  the  author.  The  treatment  con¬ 
sisted  of  washings  with  warm  water,  followed  by  repeated  appli¬ 
cations  of  an  ointment  made  of  green  soap  and  creolin.  The 
disease  did  not  affect  the  men  who  took  charge  of  the  animals, 
although  they  took  no  precautions  against  infection. — {Archin. 
Veterin.  Naouk  and  R .  de  M.  V.) 

Operation  for  Ventrae  Hernia  [By  Malinovsky]. — A 
20-year-old  horse  received  a  severe  bruise  on  the  left  inguinal 
region,  which  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  swelling  as 
big  as  two  fists,  soft,  and  slightly  painful.  Reduced  by  pressure, 
a  small  opening  through  the  abdominal  walls  was  readily  dis¬ 
covered.  The  next  day  the  tumor  had  considerably  increased, 
was  painful  and  irreducible.  Fearing  strangulation,  the  author 
decided  to  operate.  The  skin,  three  times  the  normal  thickness, 
was  incised,  and  the  protruding  small  intestine  was  exposed.  It 
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was  highly  congested  and  patched  with  ecchymotic  spots.  After 
careful  disinfection,  the  intestine  was  reduced  after  slightly  en¬ 
larging  the  hernial  ring.  This  was  closed  with  a  strong  suture, 
and,  the  skin  being  stitched,  a  bandage  was  applied  and  covered 
with  antiseptic  dressing  of  sublimate.  In  three  days  the  dress¬ 
ing  was  removed  and  the  sutures  of  the  skin  removed.  Later 
on  several  abscesses  formed  on  the  hind  legs,  which  gave  rise 
to  some  febrile  reaction  :  had  these  been  avoided,  the  patient 
could  have  returned  to  his  work  a  week  after  the  operation,  the 
hernial  opening  having  cicatrized  by  first  intention  in  three 
days. — ( ArcJiiv .  Veterin.  Naouk  and  R.  de  M.  V. ) 
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Glycerine  in  Obstetrics  [By  M.  R.  Bissange]. — Called 
to  severe  case  of  distokia,  due  to  the  large  size  of  the  foetus,  and 
being  unable  to  obtain  oil  or  grease  to  facilitate  the  exit  of  the 
calf,  the  author  resorted  to  glycerine,  with  which  he  rubbed  his 
hands  and  arms,  as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  vagina  and  such 
parts  of  the  calf  as  he  could  reach.  As  soon  as  this  was  done  the 
womb  began  to  contract,  the  efforts  of  the  cow  increased  and  in 
a  few  minutes  an  enormous  calf  was  brought  out.  Air.  R.  Bis¬ 
sange  had  on  previous  occasions  resorted  to  injections  of  glycer¬ 
ine  water,  and  recommends  both  methods  in  all  difficult  cases 
of  labor.  The  advantages  of  this  ingredient  are  numerous:  its 
unctuosity  facilitates  the  introduction  of  the  arm  of  the  ac- 
couclier  and  also  the  slippery  condition  of  the  tissues,  thus 
covered,  is  considerably  increased.  The  tissues  become  more 
supple,  more  resisting,  they  are  tonified,  and  the  uterine  con¬ 
tractions  soon  follow  its  application.  Glycerine  has  also  anti¬ 
septic  properties  which  must  not  be  ignored.  Its  use  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  mucilaginous  or  oily  preparations.  The  author  has 
obtained  great  success  in  laborious  delivery  by  the  injection  of 
from  15  to  30  grammes  through  the  neck  of  the  uterus  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  violent  uterine  contractions.  He  recommends  it 
also  against  the  rigidity  of  the  os  when  it  is  free  from  lesion.  It 
is  more  efficacious  and  more  active  than  ergotine,  hyosciamine, 
etc.  He  also  advises  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  lacerations  of 
the  vulva  or  of  the  vagina  after  delivery. — (. Rec .  de  Med.  Vet .) 

Distokia  by  Lateral  Flexion  of  the  Neck. — Forced 
Extraction  [By  M  Mest'er]  . — The  presentation  was  anterior, 
in  vertebro-sacral  position,  with  the  neck  bent  on  one  side  and 
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the  head  resting  on  the  thoracic  walls  towards  the  umbilicus. 
By  exploration  the  position  was  readily  made  out  ;  the  forelegs 
were  engaged  in  the  straight.  Notwithstanding  repeated  at¬ 
tempts  it  was  impossible  to  return  the  head  to  its  normal  posi¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  was  not  possible  to  pass  a  rope  around  the  neck  or 
on  any  part  of  the  neck.  Forced  extraction  with  the  windlass 
of  a  truck  was  decided  upon,  after  tying  the  fore  legs  to  it.  The 
operation  was  perfectly  successful  and  a  well-formed  dead  calf 
extracted.  The  cow  had  no  bad  results  from  the  operation. 
This  animal  had  already  had  several  calves  and  her  passages 
were  quite  large.  Perhaps  these  are  the  reasons  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  successful,  contrary  to  the  generality. — [Rec.  de  Med. 
Vet.) 

Uterine  Laceration  at  the  Time  of  Delivery  as  a 
Consequence  of  Torsion  [By  A.  Lucet\. — The  author,  who 
is  a  close  observer,  considering  the  subject  of  laceration  of  the 
uterus,  calls  some  spontaneous,  indicating  that  they  take  place 
independently  of  any  interference  from  the  accoucher  and  only 
by  the  powerful  contractions  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  uterus. 
He  relates  three  cases  in  relation  to  this  question.  W  ith  the 
exception  of  one,  where  manipulations,  made  previous  to  the 
diagnosis,  might  make  the  case  doubtful,  the  two  others  are 
positive.  The  lesion  undoubtedly  took  place  before  Mr. 
Lucetwas  called  and  no  manipulations  of  any  kind  haying  been 
made  before  its  arrival.  In  the  three  cases  the  examination  of 
the  uterus  revealed  a  transversal  laceration  of  the  muscular  coat, 
situated  on  the  inferior  face  of  the  uterus.  The  three  calves 
were  delivered  alive  after  reduction  of  the  torsion  ;  the  cows 
went  to  the  butcher. — [Rec.  de  Med.  Vet.) 
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Horses,  .Saddles  and  Bridles.  By  Colonel  W.  H.  Carter,  U.  S.  A.  Retcheson 

and  Reeves.  Leavenworth,  Kan.  Price  $2.65. 

Since  equitation  is  a  subject  of  the  army  veterinary  exami¬ 
nation,  the  applicants  for  this  examination  will  do  well  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  its  principles.  There  are  a  number 
of  such  books  published  in  English  and  other  languages,  but 
none  of  recent  date.  The  above  treatise  is  the  work  of  an 
American  cavalry  officer  of  experience  and  high  standing.  It 
is  thoroughly  American  in  its  character,  upholding  the  methods 
in  vogue  in  our  cavalry  ;  it  is  practical,  unprejudiced  and  de- 
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lightfully  written.  It  contains  chapters  on  the  conformation  of 
the  cavalry-horse,  physiology  of  motion  and  mode  of  examina¬ 
tion  for  purchase  ;  on  bits  and  saddles,  packs,  seats,  and  train¬ 
ing  ;  on  forage,  stable-management  and  on  the  common  diseases 
and  injuries  of  the  horse.  This  last  chapter  is  intended  for  cav¬ 
alry  officers  who  are  away  with  detachments  without  a  veteri¬ 
narian.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  plates  from 
photographs  taken  for  the  purpose. 
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A  VOICE  FROM  THE  ARMY. 

Mayagues,  Porto  Rico,  October  15,  1899. 
Editors  American  Veterinary  Review  ; 

Dear  Sirs  : — Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  but  thirty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  army  veterinarians  who  took  the  examina¬ 
tion  for  the  position  of  veterinarian  of  the  first  class  under  the 
new  law  (providing  that  there  shall  be  two  veterinarians  to  each 
cavalry  legiment,  one  to  receive  the  pay  and  allowances  of  a 
second  lieutenant  of  cavalry,  the  other  to  receive  the  pay  of  #75 
per  month  and  the  allowances  of  a  sergeant-major,  the  former, 
however,  to  be  subject  to  an  examination  as  to  his  mental,  moral 
and  physical  qualifications  before  receiving  the  appointment) 
passed,  the  impression  appears  to  prevail  that  the  examination 
was  but  a  perfunctory  one  after  all,  and  this  impression  has  been 
permitted  to  u  wabash  n  along  its  merry  way  unchecked  or  un¬ 
challenged,  although  it  is  evident  that  this  opinion  reflects  on 
the  examining  board  appointed  by  the  War  Department,  as 
well  as  upon  those  of  us  who  have  succeeded  in  passing. 

In  connection  with  the  above  subject,  a  few  remarks  from 
one  who  has  been  there  may  not  be  out  of  place,  when  the  eyes 
of  the  profession  are  turned  on  the  army  from  a  veterinary 
standpoint,,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  another  examination  is 
to  be  held  in  the  near  future  to  fill  the  remaining  vacancies. 

Tne  examinations  were  handled  by  a  special  board,  which 
got  up  the  questions  in  Washington,  forwarded  them  to  the 
diffeient  stations  at  which  the  candidates  were  stationed ;  at 
these  stations  local  boards  were  appointed  by  the  commanding 
officers,  acting  under  instructions ;  these  boards,  consisting 
generally  of  three  officers,  opened  the  envelope  containing  the 
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questions  for  that  time,  in  the  presence  of  the  candidate,  and  the 
examination  proceeded  under  close  supervision. 

The  subjects  were  as  follows  : 

First  Day  (6  hours) — Grammar,  arithmetic,  geography. 

Second  Day  (6  hours) — History,  conformation  and  soundness,  sani¬ 
tary  medicine. 

Third  Day  (6  hours) — Anatomy  and  physiology,  descriptive  and 
operative  surgery,  materia  medica  and  therapeutics. 

Fourth  Day  (5  hours) — Pathology,  practice  of  medicine,  horseshoe¬ 
ing.  _ 

Fifth  Day  (5  hours) — Meat  inspection,  veterinary  hygiene,  equita¬ 
tion. 

Sixth  Day — Physical  examination. 

Sample  of  questions  : 

Anatomy. — Describe  the  digestive  apparatus  ;  urinary  apparatus. 

Physiology. — Describe  and  give  functions  of  the  solid  organs  in  the 
abdominal  cavity.  How  long  does  food  remain  in  the  stomach  of 
solipeds  ? 

Surgery .—  Etiology,  pathological  lesions,  descriptive  anatomy, 
diagnosis  and  treatment  for  pus  in  the  gutteral  pouches.  Operation  for 
poll  evil,  lesions,  anatomy,  diagnosis,  treatment,  operation,  also  cause. 

Materia  Medica. — Questions  on  the  alkaloids,  doses,  etc. 

Practice  of  Medicine. — Ascaries  megilocephalis  in  the  horse,  descrip¬ 
tion  and  its  effects.  Pinkeye,  its  cause,  diagnosis,  incubation,  duration, 
treatment,  inoculation,  etc.  Contagious  pustular  stomatitis,  its  cause, 
diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 

Meat  Inspection. — Pretty  nearly  the  whole  subject. 

Sanitary  Medicine. — Contagious  diseases  affecting  the  horse,  their 
eradication,  steps  to  be  taken  on  discovery,  disinfection,  etc. 

Veterinary  Hygiene. — Air  space  in  stables,  ventilation,  selection  of 
camps,  watering  and  feeding. 

Conformation. — Examination  for  soundness.  Outline  of  a  good 
cavalry  horse,  ages  from  4  to  10  as  indicated  by  teeth,  giving  diagrams. 
External  form  to  be  illustrated  by  diagram. 

Equitation. — Saddling,  bitting,  riding,  packing  saddle,  centre  of 
gravit}-,  etc. 

Horseshoeing . — Care  of  feet,  application  of  shoe,  preparation  of  foot, 
Charlier  shoe,  Fitzwagram  shoe,  ordinary  shoe,  hot  and  cold  fitting. 

Pathology. — Inflammation,  necrosis,  emboli,  thrombi  ;  post-mortem 
examination,  how  made,  lesions  to  be  looked  for  and  where. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  technical  questions  given  from 
memory,  as  it  was  requested  by  the  authorities  that  the  ques¬ 
tions  be  not  copied,  and  a  request  in  the  military  service  is 
equivalent  to  an  order  to  a  good  soldier. 

The  questions  on  the  graded  subjects  could  be  readily 
answered  by  those  possessing  a  public  school  education,  and 
were  of  course  practicable. 

The  Washington  board  consisted  of  three  cavalry  officers 
and  one  veterinarian.  I  do  not  know  who  the  latter  gentleman 
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was,  but  I  will  say  here  and  without  fear  of  successful  contra¬ 
diction  that  he  very  thoroughly  understood  his  business,  and 
has  the  knack  of  finding  out  in  a  surprising  manner  the  standing 
of  a  candidate  professionally  :  the  questions  were  all  clear,  con¬ 
cise,  practical  and  to  the  point,  and  if  a  candidate  tried  to  evade 
the  issue  on  one  subject  he  was  sure  to  encounter  in  another 
subject  something  to  test  his  metal  along  the  same  lines  ;  those 
who  fell  by  the  wayside  cannot  blame  the  clearness  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked,  neither  can  they  call  into  question  their  practica¬ 
bility. 

After  a  fight  of  twelve  years  the  battle  is  nearly  won,  the 
profession  is  obtaining  that  recognition  which  is  its  of  right,  and 
it  devolves  upon  yon  and  I  to  maintain  its  dignity  and  its  honor, 
and  to  still  continue  to  battle  for  its  advancement.  The  mem¬ 
ory  of  poor  Treacy,  who  died  in  Cuba  after  passing  a  splendid 
examination,  will  always  be  a  stimulus  to  those  of  us  who  are 
always  looking  onward  and  upward  in  the  profession,  and  cause 
us  to  still  persist  in  our  efforts  until  the  pinnacle  is  reached. 
While  on  this  subject  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the 
name  of  that  true  and  tried  veterinarian,  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon, 
without  whose  leadership  and  energetic  work  progress  would 
not  have  been  made,  and  to  whose  integrity  of  character  and 
methods  of  administration  the  profession  in  this  country  owes 
so  much  to-day. 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  that  this  little  production  will  be  the 
means  of  impressing  on  the  grey  matter  of  some  that  in  the  army, 
above  all  other  departments,  there  is  no  favor  shown,  and  that 
those  who  have  entered,  as  well  as  those  who  are  about  to  enter 
it,  have  been  and  will  be  appointed  on  their  merits. 

Gerald  E.  Griffin, 

Vet. ,  5th  Cavalry. 


A  LETTER  FROM  DR.  LIAUTARD  TO  THE  ALUMNI  OF  THE 


A.  V.  C. 


Paris,  Sept.  24,  1899. 

To  the  Alumni  of  the  A.  V.  C.: 

Dear  Friends  : — By  our  journals,  I  was  made  aware  that 
the  greatest  efforts  were  being  made  to  make  the  36th  annual 
meeting  of  the  A.  V.  M.  A.  the  most  imposing  gathering  of 
veterinarians  that  had  ever  taken  place  in  the  United  States ; 
and  that,  taking  advantage  of  the  occasion,  the  Silver  Anni¬ 
versary  of  the  A.  V.  C.  was  to  be  one  of  the  events  of  this  great 
jubilee. 
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By  the  kindness  of  your  President,  in  a  letter  received  late 
in  August,  I  was  also  warmly  requested  to  be  present,  as  I  was 
to  be  the  object  of  a  reception  on  that  occasion. 

The  late  hour  at  which  this  was  received,  with  unavoidable 
circumstances,  and  the  official  obligations  I  had  to  meet  at  the 
Seventh  International  Veterinary  Congress  at  Baden,  did  not 
leave  me  sufficient  opportunity  to  prepare,  and  to  this  effect  I 
notified  Dr.  Pendry,  addressing  through  him,  the  Alumni,  tender¬ 
ing  my  best  wishes  for  all. 

Toward  the  end  of  September,  in  the  Review  of  that 
month,  I  read  with  surprise  in  the  friendly  remarks  of  my 
friend  and  co-editor  the  first  information  of  the  presentation  of 
which  I  was  to  be  the  object.  But  now  I  have  received  from 
many  of  our  friends  letters  telling  me  what  has  taken  place  in 
the  celebration  of  the  anniversary,  describing  the  beautiful 
token  that  waited  for  me,  giving  the  names  of  all  that  inquired 
about  me,  and  speaking  of  their  disappointment  at  my  absence. 

To  describe  all  my  feelings  at  the  reading  of  all  these  events, 
is  beyond  my  power.  My  heart  is  full  with  joy  and  pride  at  the 
kindness  and  marks  of  affection  given  me  by  the  Alumni,  and 
at  the  friendly  words  of  many  of  our  colleagues,  but  my  eyes 
are  filled  with  tears  at  the  thought  that  I  have  disappointed  so 
many. 

It  is,  then,  not  only  a  letter  of  thanks  and  of  the  full  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  that  I  address 
to  all  my  old  students,  it  is  one  of  everlasting  regrets  that, 
while  so  far  from  them,  I  have  for  once  failed  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  duty  when  the  American  veterinary  profession  de¬ 
manded  it. 

Let  me,  however,  say  to  you  all  :  Thanks,  and  many  of 
them.  The  handsome  token  you  have  offered  me,  I  accept,  not 
as  being  so  much  for  the  man  as  for  the  bearer  of  the  flag  of 
our  dear  profession,  which  I  have  tried  to  hold  high  and  fore¬ 
most  for  so  many  years.  And  now,  far  from  you,  although  I 
still  entertain  the  hope  of  returning  to  you  soon,  let  me  assure 
you  that  this  valuable  token  will  for  ever  remain  to  me  the 
greatest  reward  that  I  could  ever  expect  in  my  professional 
career,  even  if  my  joy  should  remain  marred  with  my  regrets  of 
having  been  unable  to  tell  you,  viva  voce ,  how  the  old  man  feels 
at  this  proof  of  love  from  his  boys . 

With  my  best  wishes  for  you  all,  and,  once  more,  thanks,  I 
remain,  as  ever,  your  sincere  friend  and  old  dean, 

A.  Liautard. 
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WHAT  HAS  BECOME  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  VETERINARY 

FACUETIES  ? 

Flushing,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  24,  1899. 

Editors  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

Dear  Sirs  : — In  your  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Veterinary  Association,  in  your  last  issue,  I  fail  to  see  an  account 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Faculties.  Has  there  been 
no  meeting  ?  Secretary  Merillat  promised  11s  that  the  coming 
meeting  would  not  be  held  “behind  closed  doors  as  in  former 
years,”  and  that  the  doors  would  be  open  to  everybody.  As  I 
have  been  one  of  the  early  members  of  this  association,  when 
we  made  no  promise,  but  have  done  some  work,  I  was  anxious 
to  see  the  progress  made  by  our  successors,  and  I  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say,  too.  But  to  my  inquiries  about  the  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  I  received  only  a  significant  smile.  I  am  a  believer  in  the 
usefulness  of  this  association,  because  there  are  yet  problems 
which  it  has  to  solve  in  the  future  development  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  appears  that  our 
old,  experienced  members,  who  are  men  of  ripe  judgment,  should 
rally  in  the  coming  meetings,  even  if  the  doors  are  closed  be¬ 
hind  them.  Myself  and  others  would  be  pleased  to  know  who 
are  the  officers  of  the  association  for  the  ensuing  year,  that  we 
might  give  them  encouragement  for  a  very  needy  cause. 

Yours,  etc.,  Oeof  Schwarzkopf. 


to  detect  tubercde  bacieki  in  excreta. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  October  15,  1899. 
Editors  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

Dear  Sirs  :  — I  have  been  working  on  various  methods 
whereby  I  could  detect  tubercle  bacilli  in  various  fluids  and 
excreta  and  have  been  able  to  devise  a  method  which  is  simple 
and  does  away  with  the  long  and  tedious  methods  so  much 
used.  My  methods  are  as  follows  :  In  the  case  of  sputum  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  shake  the  sample  procured  from  the 
patient  up  with  an  equal  bulk  of  5  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  and 
allow  it  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes  ;  the  sedimentation  is  very 
rapid  and  one  is  able  if  any  bacilli  are  present  to  always  find 
them.  The  old  method  was  to  look  for  small  floculi,  but  some¬ 
times  food  in  small  particles  were  mistaken  for  the  tubercular 
floculi.  In  the  case  of  milk  an  equal  quantity  of  distilled  water 
added  to  the  milk,  well  shake  the  mixture,  allow  it  to  sediment, 
and  examine.  I  have  had  excellent  results  with  the  above 
methods,  and  trust  you  will  kindly  publish  the  methods  in 
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your  REVIEW  for  the  benefit  of  my  brother  practitioners. 

E.  W.  Hammond,  D.  V.  S.  (. McGill \  'pp.) 

IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  IN  AZOTURIA. 

Pettisville,  Ohio,  Sept.  28,  1899. 
Editors  American  Veterinary  Review  ; 

Dear  Sirs  : — I  wish  to  say  I  have  tried  potassium  iodide  in 
azoturia  with  good  results.  I11  some  cases  I  find  benefit  by 
joining  bromide  of  potassium  with  the  iodide.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  others  on  this  treatment. 

Wm.  R.  Cuarke,  V.  S. 

SOCIETY  MEETINGS. 

MISSOURI  VALLEY  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

{Continued  from  page  527 .) 

Dr.  H.  J.  Washburn  being  next  called  upon,  responded  with 
the  following  paper,  entitled 

“  BIOLOGY  OF  PATHOGENIC  MICRO-ORGANISMS.” 

The  subject  under  our  consideration  is  not  new,  although 
most  of  the  discoveries  pertaining  to  it  have  been  made  since 
1881.  In  the  meantime  a  vast  amount  of  work  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  upon  investigation  into  the  life  history,  habitat,  and 
pathogenic  properties  of  the  various  microbes. 

It  is  certainly  unnecessary  for  me  in  this  company  to  under¬ 
take  to  establish  the  relations  existing  between  certain  forms  of 
bacteria,  and  certain  diseases,  or,  in  other  words,  to  attempt  to 
uphold  the  bacteria  theory.  There  are  plenty  of  people  living 
to-day  who  scoff  at  the  results  of  scientific  research  along  this 
line,  but  I  do  not  expect  to  find  any  of  them  here.  We  who 
have  carefully  raised  cultures  in  the  laboratory,  and  have 
watched  the  effect  produced  upon  laboratory  animals,  by  inoc¬ 
ulation  from  these  cultures,  and  have  then  brought  our  valuable 
assistant,  the  microscope,  to  bear  upon  the  tissues  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  at  post-mortem,  are  left  with  but  little  room  for  doubting. 

These  minute  forms  are  subject  to  the  great  rule  of  life  which 
biology  teaches  us  applies  to  all  living  things.  They  are  born, 
they  grow,  they  reproduce  and  die.  Like  members  of  the  hu¬ 
man  family,  they  affect  those  of  their  fellows  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact,  either  to  their  improvement  or  injury,  and  tak- 
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ing  into  consideration  the  time  required  for  the  completion  of 
their  life  cycle,  they  certainly  work  out  less  destruction  individ¬ 
ually  than  some  of  the  reasoning  animals,  who  are  subject  to  the 
same  biological  laws. 

Micro-organisms  are  of  great  interest  to  the  veterinarian,  and 
every  discovery  that  relates  to  their  life  history,  or  to  the  effects 
produced  by  them  within  the  tissues  of  the  higher  orders  of  ani¬ 
mals,  is  sure  to  be  a  help  in  understanding  the  course  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  produced  by  the  particular  form  under  consideration,  it  must 
produce  more  satisfactory  results  from  treatment  given  such  pa¬ 
tients,  and  leads  us  to  more  effective  prophylactic  measures. 

After  reading  a  work  on  bacteriology  for  a  time,  one  is  apt 
to  think  that  every  one  of  the  numerous  fleshly  ills  must  be 
caused  by  some  form  of  microbe,  and  we  feel  that  the  proper 
thing  for  the  medical  fraternity  to  do  is  to  wage  a  war  of  exter¬ 
mination  against  the  entire  list  of  unicellular  life.  It  is  well 
not  to  be  too  hasty.  Further  research  will  show  us  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  bacteria  are  harmful,  the  greater  part  being 
not  only  harmless  but  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  advanced 
forms  of  life.  Heaving  the  useful  ones,  we  will  confine  ourselves 
to  those  that  produce  discomfort,  disease  or  death,  when  intro¬ 
duced  under  favorable  conditions  into  the  animal  economy. 
These  are  the  pathogenic  micro-organisms,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They  are  usually 
grouped  from  a  strictly  morphological  standpoint,  but  it  would 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  investigator  into  pathological  con¬ 
ditions  far  better  were  they  grouped  according  to  their  effects. 
It  is  well  to  know  what  is  meant  by  bacili,  cocci  and  spirilla, 
but  it  is  better  to  know  what  to  expect  from  the  various  members 
of  these  groups. 

As  a  rule  it  may  be  stated  that  their  deleterious  effects  are 
due  to  poisons  produced  by  them,  but  there  are  a  few  excep¬ 
tions.  The  bacillus  anthracis  often  produces  its  most  serious 
effects  through  the  remarkable  rapidity  of  its  reproduction,  and 
the  consequent  gorging  and  choking  of  the  vascular  system, 
rather  than  by  direct  poisoning. 

Pyogenic  cocci  may  act  in  the  same  way. 

Of  the  various  diseases  due  to  micro-organisms,  hog-cholera 
brings  the  greatest  money  loss  to  the  stock-owners  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  tuberculosis  is  the  most  feared  by  the  well-informed,  and 
rabies,  assuming  its  cause  to  be  a  germ,  is  the  most  capable  of 
filling  the  minds  of  the  masses  with  a  vague  dread  and  terror. 

Hog-cholera  may  serve  us  as  a  type  of  the  severest  bacterial 
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disease  which  affects  our  domestic  animals.  Here  we  observe 
the  characteristic  fever,  inflammation  of  digestive  and  respiratory 
organs,  haemorrhagic  lesions,  and  affected  secretory  surfaces. 

Severe  indeed  must  be  the  suffering  of  a  “  cholera  ”  hog. 

One  who  has  lived  through  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever  can¬ 
not  for  a  long  time  afterwards  notice  a  hog  with  well-developed 
cholera  without  a  returning  realization  of  the  suffering  then  en¬ 
dured.  The  poor  hog  plainly  gives  evidence  of  suffering  from 
the  same  headache,  the  same  dull,  aching,  watery,  sticky  eyes, 
the  same  intense  fever,  dysentery,  painful  micturation,  with 
their  accompanying  anorexia  and  disinclination  to  move.  And 
why  should  he  not?  The  bacillus  of  hog-cholera  and  the  bacil¬ 
lus  tyhi  abdominalis  are  very  like  in  every  way.  They  grow 
readily  in  the  laboratory  upon  the  common  culture  media,  mak¬ 
ing  a  most  luxuriant  growth  upon  potato.  They  may  be  prop¬ 
agated  with  equal  facility  in  milk,  and  it  matters  not  whether 
this  milk  is  in  the  incubator  of  a  laboratory  or  in  a  crock  on  the 
pantry-shelf.  The  colonies  present  macroscopically  a  dense  cen¬ 
tre  with  attenuated  borders.  There  is  nothing  very  character¬ 
istic  or  interesting  in  this,  but  just  examine  some  well-prepared 
sections  from  this  colony  under  a  good  microscope,  and  how 
very  quickly  the  whole  scene  changes.  Of  all  the  crazy  scurry¬ 
ing  crowds,  the  one  now  brought  to  view  takes  the  cake.  They 
are  described  in  the  text-books  as  actively  motile,  and  they 
thoroughly  warrant  such  description.  Each  one  hustles  across 
the  field  in  tumultuous  haste,  as  though  he  believed  a  “  bad 
black  man  ”  was  right  after  him.  No  wonder  that  these  organ¬ 
isms  permeate  the  entire  body  of  their  victim,  or  that  death  so 
often  steps  in  and  ends  their  journeying. 

Hog-cholera  is  one  of  the  true  septicsemic  diseases.  The 
organisms  enter  the  general  circulation  and  are  conveyed  to  all 
vascular  parts  of  the  body.  This  advantage  once  gained,  they 
multiply  rapidly  and  cling  to  the  vessel-walls  wherever  they  are 
able  to  do  so.  They  often  gather  in  such  numbers  as  to  form 
plugs  in  the  blood  capillaries  which  result  in  haemorrhages. 
They  lodge  in  the  lympli-glands,  in  the  capillary  plexuses  of  the 
lungs,  along  the  intestinal  walls,  and  wherever  lodged  they  pro¬ 
duce  their  toxic  excretions. 

This  oro-anism  offers  extreme  resistance  to  the  effects  of 

c>  # 

cold.  Freezing  does  not  seem  to  destroy  it.  Hence,  we  must 
conclude,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  depend  on  freezing  wintry 
weather  to  stop  an  outbreak  of  cholera. 

The  theory  has  been  advanced  by  Gaffky  that  these  typhoid 
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infections  “  must  always  occur  through  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  intestines  :  even  when  the  poison  seems  to  have  been  in¬ 
haled.”  He  thinks  it  is  caught  on  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  pharynx,  swallowed,  carried  through  the  stomach  and  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  the  intestine.  From  this  point  it 
enters  the  circulation  and  invades  the  lungs  and  other  organs. 

Heaving  these  organisms,  let  us  briefly  observe  the  action  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus.  This  seems  very  reluctant  to  grow  where 
it  can  be  scrutinized  at  will  by  students.  It  is  evidently  too 
Uiodest  and  retiring.  It  requires  a  specially  prepared  medium 
of  blood  serum  or  glycerine  agar,  and  will  not  grow  satisfac¬ 
torily  on  the  common  bouillon,  agar-agar  or  gelatine.  It  pre¬ 
fers  blood  serum,  probably  because  this  contains  some  element 
favorable  to  its  growth,  which  the  others  lack. 

Until  very  recently  it  has  not  been  discovered,  leading  a 
saprophytic  existence,  but  the  claim  is  now  made  by  a  scientific 
searcher  living  in  southern  France  that  he  has  discovered  this 
bacillus  living  on  some  of  the  coarse  swamp  grasses  growing 
near  his  home.  We  will,  however,  await  with  interest  further 
developments  of  this  discovery. 

Its  growth  in  the  laboratory,  even  upon  its  preferred  medium 
and  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  known,  is  so  very  slow 
that  unless  the  culture  is  strictly  pure  the  differing  organisms 
at  once  outgrow  and  destroy  the  specimens  sought.  For  this 
reason  several  careful  transplantings  are  advisable.  This  manner 
of  growth  is  still  characteristic  of  them  after  they  have  obtained 
a  lodgment  in  one  of  the  higher  animals.  The  progress  of  the 
disease  is  insidious,  slow  and  evasive  and  much  time  is  required 
for  a  colony  of  them  to  become  sufficiently  scattered  about  as 
separate  spots  of  death  to  cause  their  presence  to  be  indicated 
by  their  host.  Their  action  upon  the  tissues  is  purely  toxic. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  scrofulous  conditions  in  the 
human  subject  may  be  due  to  a  mixed  infection,  cocci  having 
been  inoculated  with  the  tubercle  bacilli.  I  would  offer  as  a 
suggestion  to  those  who  may  be  in  a  position  to  experiment 
that  possibly  a  method  of  curing  recently  established  cases  of 
tuberculosis  might  be  found  by  making  use  of  the  troublous  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  laboratory  worker  and  allowing  some  rapidly 
growing  and  at  the  same  time  less  destructive  organism  to  over¬ 
grow  and  destroy  the  bacilli  within  the  living  body.  The  fact 
that  the  introduction  of  certain  forms  of  bacteria  into  a  system 
previously  infected  with  other  forms  will  kill  one  or  both  is  well 
proven.  Green,  in  his  “  Pathology,”  says  :  u  Recent  experiments 
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have  shown  that  two  microbes  growing  in  the  body  may  suc¬ 
cessfully  oppose  each  other.  Thus  if  erysipelas  cocci  be  injected 
under  the  skin  and  into  the  blood  and  if  a  large  dose  of  anthrax 
bacilli  be  introduced  24  hours  afterwards,  so  that  a  large  number 
of  the  cocci  are  present  at  the  time  of  infection,  the  anthrax 
bacilli  will  all  die  out  in  17  to  24  hours  without  causing  even 
local  oedema.”  The  bacillus  pyocyaneus  is  also  antagonistic 
to  the  bacillus  anthracis.  An  animal  may  be  inoculated  with  a 
virulent  anthrax  culture  and  if  this  be  soon  followed  by  an  in¬ 
oculation  from  a  culture  of  bacillus  pyocyaneus  the  life  of  the 
anthrax  bacillus  is  quickly  destroyed. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  cause  of  rabies  has 
not  been  positively  identified.  Some  bacteriologists,  in  their 
efforts  to  get  ahead  of  their  fellows,  have  declaied  positively 
that  their  research  has  been  rewarded  and  that  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  locating  the  long  desired  germ.  But  the  amusing 
part  of  it  is  that  no  two  of  them  agree  on  a  description.  One 
insists  that  it  is  a  long  rod  like  bacillus,  another  that  it  is  short 
and  blunt,  but  still  a  bacillus,  while  others  have  described  it  as 
a  diplococcus.  It  has  been  variously  proven  to  be  motile  and 
non  motile,  aerobic  and  anaerobic,  existing  in  the  blood  and  not 
so  existing.  But  as  rabies  is  probably  due  to  a  germ,  I  will 
mention  it  here.  The  virulence — whatever  it  may  be — is  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  saliva,  tears,  milk,  nervous  tissues,  etc.,  of  the 
rabid  patient,  but  never  by  the  blood. 

As  I  said  earlier,  rabies,  more  than  any  other  of  the  diseases 
of  the  domesticated  animals,  fills  the  popular  mind  with  dread 
and  terror.  What  will  be  more  anxiously  or  rapidly  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth  throughout  a  community  than  the  reports 
incident  to  a  “mad  dog  scare”?  This  is  one  disease  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  any  civilized  land  to  harbor.  A  strict  control 
of  all  dogs  in  the  country  for  a  season  would  readily  extermi¬ 
nate  rabies.  This  subject  is  being  agitated  somewhat  in  some  of 
the  eastern  sections  of  the  United  States.  Federal  control  of 
all  dogs  for  a  short  time,  and  the  relentless  destruction  of  all 
vagrant  dogs  is  suggested  as  a  feasible  way  of  ridding  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  of  rabies  for  all  time.  Of  course 
there  would  remain  danger  from  wolves,  foxes,  etc.,  in  certain 
sections,  but  outbreaks  from  these  sources  need  not  spread  far. 
I  am  wandering  from  my  theme.  This  is  not  bacteriology. 

The  tetanus  bacillus  is  another  to  claim  our  notice.  It  grows 
normally  in  rich  garden  soil  and  may  be  said  to  invade  the 
animal  system  only  by  accident.  For  a  long  time  all  attempts 
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to  grow  it  in  the  laboratory  were  futile.  Countless  attempts  were 
made,  all  sorts  of  media  were  tried,  and  various  temperatures, 
but  the  results  were  unsatisfactory.  At  last  a  culture  was 
placed  in  a  hydrogen  atmosphere  and  then  it  was  found  that  the 
tetanus  bacillus  would  thrive  upon  the  common  media  and  at  a 
variety  of  temperatures.  It  was  anaerobic.  In  raising  cultures 
of  this  bacillus  the  culture  medium  should  be  given  a  greater 
degree  of.  alkalinity  than  is  supplied  to  other  varieties. 
The  reaction  may  be  quite  decidedly  alkaline.  The  growth 
of  the  colony  is  somewhat  slow.  They  take  the  form 
of  a  dense  round  centre  with  many  delicate  radii.  A  small 
amount  of  gas  is  produced  as  they  grow  and  a  most  intense 
poison  as  well.  The  presence  of  the  bacillus  is  not  necessary 
for  the  production  of  tetanus  in  animals.  All  that  is  required 
is  the  poisonous  product  that  they  furnish.  Injection  of  ani¬ 
mals  with  such  product  from  a  laboratory  culture  produces 
death  fiom  tetanus  as  quickly  as  though  the  living  organisms 
themselves  were  introduced  and  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the 
disease  are  the  same  in  either  case. 

From  the  laboratory  growth  of  this  bacillus  we  may  learn 
at  least  two  things.  All  wounds  where  the  infection  with  the 
tetanus  bacillus  is  suspected  should  be  opened  with  a  bold  in¬ 
cision  so  as  to  admit  air  freely.  Secondly,  this  should  be  done 
quickly  as  the  tetanic  spasms  are  dependent  upon  what  seems 
to  be  a  fermentative  action  rather  than  upon  the  production  of 
large  numbers  of  microbes  within  the  system. 

In  marked  contrast  to  this  organism  is  the  growth  of  the 
streptococcus  pyogenes.  In  the  laboratory  this  microbe  grows 
readily  at  first.  It  is  easily  started  and  the  colony  soon  pre¬ 
sents  a  thriving  appearance.  But  it  soon  seems  to  be  receiving 
a  check  to  its  growth  and  to  be  losing  its  vitality.  The  cause 
is  this.  As  it  grows  this  colony  excretes  an  acid  which  lique¬ 
fies  the  adjoining  bouillon  and  is  rapidly  fatal  to  the  growing 
parasites.  This  results  in  the  laboratory  in  inevitable  death  to 
the  organisms  ;  a  sort  of  unavoidable  suicide.  They  kill  them¬ 
selves  and  cannot  help  it.  Introduced  into  our  patients  the 
case  is  different.  Here  the  blood  current  supplies  fresh  food 
for  them  and  removes  the  objectionable  acid.  This  coccus  is 
the  great  secondary  invader.  It  follows  surgical  operations  and 
is  the  cause  of  spreading  phlegmonous,  erysipelas,  septicaemia, 
pericarditis,  peritonitis,  etc.  This  and  the  staphylococci  are 
excellent  organisms  for  the  beginner  in  laboratory  culture  to 
attempt  to  grow.  They  start  to  grow  quickly,  are  not  over  par- 
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ticular  as  to  the  quality  of  the  culture  media  supplied  them, 
will  bear  transplanting  well,  and  are  not  dangerous  to  have  on 
clothing  or  utensils  in  case  the  operator  clumsily  breaks  his 
glassware  while  cultivating  or  examining  his  growing  colonies. 
They  are  much  safer  than  the  bacillus  anthracis ,  which  will  next 
receive  our  attention.  This  bacillus  is  the  best  known  of  all 
bacteria.  It  was  the  first  to  be  positively  identified  as  a  spe¬ 
cific  cause  of  disease.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  continuous 
experimentation.  It  makes  a  ready  growth  upon  any  of  the 
common  media.  The  rods  extend  longitudinally  as  the  colony 
of  a  thrifty  culture  grows,  until  they  form  long  filaments,  which 
weave  and  twist  themselves  together  so  intimately  that  a  large 
section  from  the  culture  may  sometimes  be  lifted  with  the 
needle,  and  where  the  culture  is  forcibly  divided  the  torn,  edges 
always  present  a  very  ragged  appearance.  The  chief  danger 
from  the  bacillus  anthracis  seems  to  arise  when  spores  have 
been  formed.  Referring  to  this  transformation,  Ostertag  says  : 
“  Of  the  greatest  interest  is  the  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
most  favorable  to  the  sporulation  of  anthrax  bacilli.  Anthrax 
spores  are  only  produced  in  the  presence  of  a  liberal  supply  of 
acids  and  under  suitable  conditions  of  temperature.  The  limits 
of  favoring  temperatures  being  i8°C.  and  34°C.,  the  most  favor¬ 
able  being  30°C.  But  they  will  neither  in  the  living  animal 
body  nor  in  the  unmutilated  carcass  form  spores.  Once  the 
spores  are  formed,  however,  they  become  a  serious  menace  to  all 
animal  life  that  may  come  in  contact  with  them.  They  will 
live  for  a  long  time  in  the  earth  or  in  stagnant  water.  Conse¬ 
quently  low  swampy  places  and  especially  those  that  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  occasional  overflow,  are  often  in  certain  districts  charged 
with  anthrax  spores  for  months  and  even  years  at  a  time. 
These  spores  though  inactive  are  alive  and  if  again  placed  un¬ 
der  favorable  conditions  each  spore  will  develop  into  a  mature 
anthrax  cell  and  this  cell  in  turn  will  rapidly  multiply  until 
myriads  are  produced.  Another  of  the  motionless  microbes 
and  one  that  is  likewise  dangerous  for  inexperienced  parties  to 
handle  in  any  way  is  the  bacillus  mallei  or  the  glanders  bacil¬ 
lus.  It  grows  better  if  the  temperature  of  the  incubator  is  kept 
rather  low.  As  I  have  never  grown  any  of  the  glanders  bacilli 
I  will  allow  Abbott  to  furnish  the  following  paragraph  :  “  Its 
reactions  to  heat  are  very  interesting;  at  42°C.  it  will  often 
grow  for  twenty  days  or  more.  It  will  not  grow  at  43°C.  and 
is  killed  by  exposure  to  this  temperature  for  forty-eight  hours. 
It  is  killed  in  five  hours  when  exposed  to  5Q°C.  and  in  five  min- 
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utes  by  55°  C*  It  grows  both  with  and  without  oxygen  5  it  is 
therefore  facultative  as  regards  its  relation  to  this  gas.”  Its  ac¬ 
tion  upon  the  tissues  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  tubercle  ba¬ 
cillus  already  mentioned,  except  that  it  acts  far  more  rapidly 
and  the  necrotic,  areas  caused  by  it  are  characterized  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  formation  of  pus. 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  parasite  no¬ 
ticed  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Breeder's  Gazette.  The  inquiry 
stated  that  the  ho^s  in  a  certain  section  of  Kentucky  were  at 
that  writing  affected  with  “a  parasitic  disease  causing  swelling 
of  the  lower  jaw,  eruptions  on  nose,  which  enlarge  until  skin 
breaks,  leaving  the  nose  raw.  After  this  the  disease  assumes 
the  nature  of  a  cancer.  The  nose  rots  away,  the  pig  gets  thin 
and  weak  and  dies.”.  The  reply  was  as  follows  :  “This  trouble 
is  caused  by  a  parasite  resembling  that  of  mange  and  whenever 
it  exists  a  poisonous  matter  seems  to  be  produced.”  As  any 
parasite  answering  the  above  description  is  a  total  stranger  to 
me  I  mention  this  here,  hoping  that  any  of  you  who  have  ever 
met  him  will  hasten  to  introduce  11s. 

This  touches  briefly  a  part  of  the  pathogenic  micro-organ¬ 
isms.  Many  interesting  forms  are  left  unmentioned. 

Many  questions  relative  to  the  subject  which  we  would  like 
to  have  answered,  are  still  waiting  for  farther  investigation, 
and  there  is  still  room  in  this  field  for  careful  experimentation 
and  for  earnest  study  and  thought. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Stewart :  We  certainly  have  had  the  pleasure  of  listen¬ 
ing. to  an  exceedingly  interesting  paper.  To  one  who  is  not 
familiar  with  the  problems  presented  they  may  seem  somewhat 
difficult,  but  the  author  of  them  has  made  the  understanding  of 
them  more  easy.  There  were  some  points  brought  out  in  the  pa¬ 
per  which  were  somewhat  new  to  me  or  at  least  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  than  I  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  them,  and  I  would 
be  very  much  pleased  if  the  author  would  make  some  explana¬ 
tion  before  the  discussion  of  this  paper  is  closed.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  the  author  stated  that  a  variety  of  the  micrococci  be¬ 
haved  in  the  animal  economy  like  anthrax  bacilli  ;  that  they 
multiplied  in  the  blood  stream  and  adhered  to  the  vessel  walls, 
producing  thrombi  or  infarcts  with  haemorrhage  into  the  tis¬ 
sues..  As.  I  understand  it,  the  ordinary  micrococci  do  not 
multiply  in  the  blood  stream,  nor  do  they  produce  capillary 
haemorrhages.  The  author  classed  hog-cholera  as  a  variety  of 
septicaemia  and  this  would  seem  a  rather  unusual  classification. 
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Many  authors  hold  that  one  of  the  constant  lesions  found  in 
septicaemic  disease  is  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  1  have  seen 
many  cases  of  what  I  term  hog-cholera,  in  which  there  was 
little  or  no  splenic  derangement,  yet  I  will  admit  that  in  some 
cases  of  hog-cholera  the  spleen  is  enlarged.  We  have  with  us 
this  evening  one  who  is  thoroughly  posted  on  the  subject,  and 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  his  idea  as  to  the  classification  of  this 
disease.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Peters,  of  Nebraska. 

Dr.  Peters  :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  This  is  a  pretty 
hot  evening,  but  I  must  say  that  I  have  listened  very  intently  to 
the  Doctor’s  paper  and  enjoyed  it  very  much.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  I  can  remember  of  a  paper  being  read  where  I  attended 
where  they  did  not  say  something  about  swine  -  plague.  The 
matter  treated  is  very  good.  What  the  Doctor  has  said  about 
the  hog-cholera  bacillus  meets  with  my  approval.  I  heard  him 
quote  my  old  friend  Gaffky  extensively,  and  I  can  assure  yon 
that  with  the  exception  of  Drs.  Smith  and  Shutz,  of  Germany, 
no  others  have  done  as  much  thorough  work.  Now,  the  inspect¬ 
ors  that  are  here  this  evening  see  hog-cliolera  galore.  They 
have  their  ideas.  The  Doctor  gave  you  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
bacillus  of  pneumonia.  I  am  very  sorry  that  he  did  not  say 
something  about  the  swine-plague  bacillus.  May  be  it  is  well 
that  he  did  not,  because  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  do  not  want  to  say  too  much  about  swine-plague.  If  I  were 
to  get  to  talking  on  hog-cholera  and  go  into  details,  I  think 
some  one  would  have  to  ring  a  bell,  as  I  would  not  know  when 
to  stop.  There  is  probably  no  problem  that  confronts  the  sani¬ 
tarian  so  forcibly  as  the  question  of  hog-cholera.  What  can  we 
do?  I  suppose  that  you  are  all  aware  that  the  State  of  Nebraska 
for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  has  made  an  attempt  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  relieve  the  stockmen.  Our  State  and  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  within  the  last 
two  years  with  antitoxine.  There  are  many  questions  relating 
to  this  serum  work  that  need  to  be  taken  up  and  perfected,  and 
I  think  that  they  will  be  in  the  near  future.  But  the  Doctor 
has  very  clearly  demonstrated  in  his  paper  how  the  hog-cliolera 
bacillus  grew  and  how  you  can  detect  it,  and  if  any  one  wants 
to  make  a  culture,  follow  his  directions.  Dr.  Stewart  has 
touched  a  very  good  point,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  septicaemia 
and  pyaemia.  He  has  explained  that,  so  I  shall  not  do  it.  In 
regard  to  liog-cholera  being  a  haemorrhagic  septicaemia  I  must 
say  that  I  class  it  as  such.  I  cannot  put  it  in  any  other  group. 

Dr:  Blackwell :  Dr.  Washburn  mentioned  something  about 
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an  outbreak  amongst  hogs  in  Kentucky  in  which  the  jaw  was 
affected.  We  have  not  heard  anything  on  that  question.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  Dr.  Peters. 

Dr.  Deters :  That  is  a  very  interesting  disease,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  variety  of  mange.  We  made  some  two  hundred  examina¬ 
tions  of  cases  found  in  Nebraska,  and  we  believe  it  is  a  parasite. 

Dr.  Stewart :  Dr.  Paul  Fischer,  of  the  Kansas  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  investigated  a  peculiar  contagious  disease  af¬ 
fecting  the  external  genitals  of  cows.  Dr.  Conrad  saw  a  number 
of  cases  of  it.  Dr.  Fischer  reported  that  he  was  able  to  get  a 
culture  of  a  vegetable  organism,  a  trycophyton.  He  inoculated 
it  in  heifers  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  characteristic  patho¬ 
logical  lesions.  It  occurred  to  me  as  a  new  role  for  the  larger 
organisms. 

Dr.  Conrad :  This  disease  was  limited  to  a  small  area.  I 
saw  it  in  two  bunches  of  cattle  and  have  not  heard  of  any  being 
reported  from  other  points  in  Kansas. 

Dr.  Peters  :  There  was  one  outbreak  where  eight  animals 
died.  The  peculiar  part  of  it  was,  that  they  were  all  black  cat¬ 
tle,  and  the  vagina  was  involved.  The  vagina  was  very  highly 
inflamed,  but  I  could  not  tell  what  the  disease  was  ;  they  would 
linger  about  three  or  four  days  and  then  die.  I  could  not  do 
anything  with  it. 

Dr.  Washburn  :  In  reference  to  the  matter  of  micrococci 
multiplying  in  the  blood  stream  like  the  anthrax  bacillus  I 
would  say  that  this  was  demonstrated  to  us  in  our  school  as  oc¬ 
curring  when  a  virulent  and  thrifty  young  growth  of  the  germ 
was  inoculated  into  the  guinea-pig. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 

James  S.  Keeey,  Secretary. 

VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW 

YORK  COUNTY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  Oct.  4,  at  8.30  p.  m.,  President 
Robertson  in  the  chair.  The  following  named  members  re¬ 
sponded  to  roll-call  :  Drs.  Ackerman,  Bell,  Clayton,  Delaney, 
Ellis,  Goubeaud,  Hanson,  MacKeller,  O’Shea  and  Robertson. 
The  minutes  of  the  June  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Reports  of  Committees. — Dr.  Clayton  not  having  arrived  at 
this  time,  the  Board  of  Censors  report  was  deferred  until  later. 

Reading  of  Papers. — Dr.  Goubeaud  then  read  a  paper  en¬ 
titled  u  A  New  Theory  as  to  the  Etiology  of  Shoe  Boil,”*  setting 

*  Will  be  published  in  an  early  issue. 
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forth  entirely  new  views  as  to  its  causation.  This  paper  was 
very  freely  discussed,  and  at  considerable  length. 

Reports  of  Special  Committees. — Dr.  Bell,  chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  reported  that  so  far  as  entertainment  was 
concerned,  they  were  prepared  to  furnish  material  for  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  meeting,  as  they  had  been  doing  in  the  past,  always  one 
and  where  possible  two  papers  at  each  meeting,  and  that  they 
also  considered  it  a  part  of  their  function  to  look  after  the  finan¬ 
cial  interests  of  the  association  in  so  far  as  they  could  do  so,  and 
as  the  treasury  was  not  full,  they  suggested  that  the  association 
change  its  place  of  meeting  to  the  lecture  room  of  the  New  York- 
American  Veterinary  College,  141  W.  54th  Street,  having  been  of¬ 
fered  the  room  free,  including  heat  and  light,  by  the  owner  of 
the  building,  the'  same  being  put  in  the  form  of  a  motion,  as 
follows :  “  Moved  that  the  meeting  place  of  this  association  be 
changed  from  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York-American  Veterinary  College,  141  W.  54th 
Street.”  Seconded.  Carried. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Entertainment  of  A.  V.  M.  A. — The 
treasurer  of  this  committee,  Dr.  Bell,  in  the  absence  of  the  chair¬ 
man,  Dr.  Gill,  gave  first  a  financial  report,  and  then  a  general 
report,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  meeting  of  the  A.  V.  M.  A. 
had  been  a  grand  success,  the  largest,  in  fact,  that  had  ever  been 
held  in  the  history  of  the  association.  Moved  and  seconded 
that  Dr.  Bell’s  report  be  accepted.  Carried. 

Moved  by  Dr.  O’Shea,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to 
Dr.  Goubeaud  for  his  interesting  and  original  paper.  Seconded. 
Carried. 

The  following  notice  was  then  handed  in  to  the  Secretary, 
to  be  read  at  the  meeting,  and  incorporated  in  the  minutes  : 

“  We  hereby  give  notice  of  an  intention  to  move  at  the  November 
meeting,  for  a  change  in  the  By-Laws,  Article  XI,  to  read  as  follows  : 
‘  The  initiation  fee  shall  be  five  dollars,  the  annual  dues  shall  be  two 
dollars.’”  Signed,  Roscoe  R.  Beee. 

Arthur  O’Shea. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  meeting  adjourn. 

Robert  W.  Ellis,  D.  V.  S.,  Secretary. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  will 
be  held  at  the  Sherman  House,  Chicago,  November  15  and 
16,  1899. 
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Dr.  E.  Hanshew,  of  Brooklyn,  was  gunning  for  the  caribou 
and  other  large  game  in  the  Maine  woods  during  October. 

Manufacturers  are  at  sea  as  to  the  proper  name  for 
horseless  machines.  The  Stable  suggests  “  auto-go.” 

The  American  Pubeic  Hearth  Association  meets  in 
Minneapolis  October  30  to  November  3,  inclusive.  Minneapolis 
is  anticipating  a  very  large  attendance. 

Dr.  E.  R.Vougenau,  Inspector  in  charge  of  B.  A.  I.,  stationed 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jessie  K. 
Bernhardt,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday  evening,  October  11. 

Dr.  Thos.  Castor,  microscopist  for  B.  A.  I.,  stationed  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  recently  transferred  to  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Chas.  Bullard,  of  Boston,  supplying  his  place  in  Buffalo. 

A  Veterinarian  reports  good  results  from  injections  of  the 
tincture  of  iodine  as  a  substitute  for  the  firing  iron  in  cases  of 
periostitis,  especially  incipient  ringbone. 

Dr.  George  H.  Berns,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  recently 
added  to  his  infirmary  an  extensive  and  very  complete  canine 
ward,  with  operating  room  and  table,  steam  and  drying  rooms, 
and  other  conveniences. 

The  New  York-Amfrican  Veterinary  Couuege  opened 
its  first  session  on  October  2  with  about  forty  students,  and  with 
the  largest  number  of  veterinarians  in  its  faculty  of  any  school 
in  this  or,  perhaps,  any  other  country. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Reynolds  attended,  as  an  official  delegate  and 
representative  of  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health,  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Interstate  Association  of  Rive  Stock  Sani¬ 
tary  Boards  held  at  Chicago  on  October  11  and  12. 

Dr.  Austin  Petp:rs,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Dr.  Pearson,  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  Dr.  Eisenman,  of  Kentucky,  and  Dr.  Reynolds, 
of  Minnesota,  were  in  attendance  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Interstate  Association  of  Rive  Stock  Sanitary  Boards  at 
Chicago. 

The  Washington  Humane  Society  passed  a  resolution  at 
its  October  meeting  condemning  the  action  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  of  both  the  New  York  and  Washington  receptions 
to  Admiral  Dewey  in  providing  docked  horses  to  draw  the  car¬ 
riage  of  the  distinguished  guest. 

To  Examine  Army  Veterinarians. — On  October  26 
Major  Henry  Jackson  and  First  Rieutenant  Ervin  R.  Phillips, 
Third  Cavalry,  were  detailed  as  members  of  the  board  at  Wash- 
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ington  for  the  examination  of  applicants  for  appointment  as 
veterinarians  in  the  cavalry  service. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Stebbins,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y.,  would  like  to 
get  No.  8  of  Vol.  XVIII  (November,  1894).  If  any  reader  has 
a  duplicate  of  that  number,  please  communicate  with  the  doctor, 
or  with  this  office.  He  says  he  u  can’t  get  along  without  the 
Review.” 

Ontario  Veterinary  College. — This  college  opened  its 
halls  for  the  admission  of  students  on  Wednesday,  October 
18th,  the  opening  lecture  being  delivered  by  Principal  Andrew 
Smith.  The  prospects  for  a  prosperous  session  are  very  favor¬ 
able,  a  large  number  of  freshmen  being  present  from  the  United 
States  as  well  as  from  Canada.  Most  of  the  undergraduates  have 
returned. 

Dr.  Wm.  N.  D.  Bird,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
read  a  paper  before  the  West  Tennessee  Farmers’  Institute,  in 
September,  on  “  Contagious  Diseases  of  Cattle.”  The  Tennes¬ 
see  Farmer  of  Sept.  30  printed  the  contribution  in  full,  with 
illustrations,  and  said  that  it  was  well  received  and  proved  of 
great  interest,  especially  to  the  cattle  raisers  in  view  of  the 
prevalence  of  Texas  fever  in  that  State. 

A  Tuberculin  Trick. — The  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal 
asserts  that  certain  breeders  and  dealers  in  cattle  have  been  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  recognized  fact  that  animals  tested  with 
tuberculin  will  not  respond  to  a  second  test  for  some  days  after 
fever  symptoms  have  abated.  The  u  trick  ”  is  to  inject  tuber¬ 
culin  at  regular  intervals  so  inspectors  or  buyers  will  get  no  un¬ 
favorable  reaction  to  their  tests  for  tuberculosis. 

Join  the  New  York  County  Association. — Now  that 
this  association  is  to  move  into  inexpensive  quarters,  it  is  likely 
that  the  annual  dues  will  be  reduced  to  two  dollars.  This  will 
remove  a  barrier  in  front  of  many  young  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  which  should  result  in  a  liberal  addition  to  the  active 
membership.  This  association  could  be  made  the  best  in  the 
land,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  the  veterinarians  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  district  will  realize  the  opportunities  it  affords. 

Many  Horses  and  Mules  Lost  in  Transit  to  Manila. 
— Dispatches  from  Manila  announce  the  loss  of  over  300  horses 
and  mules  on  the  steamer  Siam ,  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
severe  typhoon  northeast  of  Luzon.  Pitching  of  the  vessel  and 
deficient  ventilation  resulting  from  necessary  closing  of  the 
hatches  killed  nearly  the  entire  cargo  of  less  than  400  animals. 
The  dispatch  adds  that  this  loss  will  be  seriously  felt  by  Gen. 
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Otis,  who  needed  the  animals  for  transporting  army  supplies  to 
points  held  by  American  troops. 

American  Horses  in  London. — According  to  W.  H.  Wray, 
D.  V.  S.,  London,  inspector  for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,  that  city  is  a  liberal  buyer  of  American  horses.  The 
tramways  have  over  4000  horses,  three-fourths  of  which  are 
purchased  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  costing  about  $170. 
One-seventh  of  these  are  yearly  discarded,  or  worn  out,  and  sold 
for  about  $55.  The  London  Road  Car  Service  purchases  about 
1000  fresh  horses  yearly  at  prices  ranging  from  $180  to  $210. 
The  General  Omnibus  Company  requires  as  many  horses  as  both 
the  car  companies,  and  pays  for  them  $180  to  $230. 

Medicated  Hen  Eggs. — When  the  claims  of  chemistry  shall 
have  been  even  partially  secured,  then  truly  can  u  old-timers  ” 
aver  that  the  world  has  reached  an  age  of  wonderful  progress. 
Among  the  latest  developments  of  the  science  is  the  alleged 
discovery  by  a  French  chemist  that  salt  of  iron  prepared  by  a 
formula  of  his  discovery  can  be  mixed  with  the  food  of  hens  so 
as  to  become  incorporated  in  the  albumen  of  their  eggs.  In  this 
manner  beneficial  results  following  the  use  of  an  iron  tonic  are 
to  be  brought  within  reach  of  sufferers  whose  stomachs  are  too 
weak  to  assimilate  medicines  as  heretofore  prepared.  All  of 
which  may  be  written  down  as  “  important  if  true.” — ( Breed¬ 
er's  Gazette.') 

Meat  Inspection  at  Denver. — Recently  Dr.  Carlin,  head 
of  the  Denver  Health  Department,  publicly  charged  that  the 
meat  from  cattle  suffering  from  black-leg,  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases,  had  been  sold  to  unsuspecting  customers  by  meat  deal¬ 
ers  in  that  city.  This  assertion  has  called  forth  a  strong  pro¬ 
test  signed  by  the  heads  of  fifteen  prominent  establishments,  in 
which  they  assert  that  “  there  is  not  a  grain  of  truth  in  the 
matter,”  and  furthermore  offer  their  assistance  in  demonstrating 
that  only  the  best  meats  are  sent  out  by  them.  They  aUo  ex¬ 
press  their  willingness  to  aid  the  business  of  official  inspection 
of  animals  and  meats  in  any  reasonable  manner.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  inspector  now  on  duty  has  more  work 
than  one  man  can  properly  attend  to,  and  the  suggestion  is  of¬ 
fered  that  all  interests  would  be  promoted  by  the  appointment 
of  an  assistant  inspector. 

Fraudulent  Hog-Cholera  Nostrums.  —  A  bulletin  re¬ 
cently  issued  from  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  operations  of  certain  parties  claiming  to  have  a 
so-called  “  serum  ”  and  other  concoctions  which  they  are  vend- 
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in g  as  preventives  and  cures  of  hog-cholera.  It  is  stated  that  as 
a  result  of  u  treatment  ”  by  these  impostors  cholera  is  being  in¬ 
troduced  into  herds  and  neighborhoods  previously  exempt,  and 
consequently  the  public  is  warned  against  giving  them  counte¬ 
nance  or  patronage.  The  bulletin  adds  :  “  Reports  have  also 
been  received  that  agents  of  cholera  medicines  in  White,  War¬ 
ren,  Pulaski  and  Fulton  Counties  claim  authority  to  sell  goods 
recommended  by  the  station,  and  agents  in  Marshall  and  Kos¬ 
ciusko  Counties  claim  to  be  agents  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  All  agents  making  such  claims  in  any  part  of  the  State 
are  frauds  and  should  be  prosecuted.” 

Bees  Sting  a  Horse  to  Death. — A  fine  young  driving 
mare  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Twilley  was  stung  to  death  by  honey  bees  in 
Kent  county  on  Wednesday.  The  animal  was  turned  into  a  lot 
to  graze  in  which  was  a  bench  of  eight  hives  of  bees.  One  of 
the  hives  was  knocked  over,  and  in  an  instant  the  mare  was 
covered  by  the  bees.  She  became  entangled  in  a  quantity  of 
vines  in  such  a  way  that  she  could  not  extricate  herself,  and 
began  to  roll  to  free  herself  of  the  bees,  which  swarmed  on  her 
body.  This  only  made  matters  worse,  and  resulted  in  overturn¬ 
ing  the  entire  bench  of  eight  hives,  the  bees  from  which  com¬ 
pletely  covered  the  helpless  animal.  She  lived  about  eight 
hours  and  died  in  great  agony.  Handfuls  of  bee-stings  were 
combed  from  her  hair  and  pulled  from  about  the  nose,  mouth 
and  eyes — in  short,  there  was  scarcely  a  square  inch  of  the 
animaPs  body  which  had  escaped  a  wound  from  the  bees. — 
{Chester town  (Md. )  Transcript.') 

Effect  of  Dynamite  on  Cows. — Henry  Frost,  living  near 
Dunn’s  Chapel,  is  minus  two  cows  and  a  quantity  of  dynamite. 
He  turned  the  cows  out  to  water  one  evening  last  week,  and 
waited  for  them  to  come  up  the  lane  from  the  creek,  as  was  their 
habit.  The  cows  were  seen  coming  back,  but  in  a  very  unsteady 
and  wavering  fashion,  staggering  and  tumbling  about  into  the 
wire  fence  and  down  off  the  road.  All  five  cows  finally  got 
down,  and  you  can  imagine  Mr.  Frost’s  feelings.  What  they 
could  have  eaten  that  would  produce  such  symptoms,  was  the 
question.  All  at  once  it  dawned  upon  Mr.  Frost  that  they 
might  have  eaten  some  dynamite  that  for  eighteen  months  had 
been  covered  with  a  phosphate  sack,  surrounded  and  partly 
covered  with  some  lumber  in  a  corner  of  the  pasture.  Upon 
investigation  it  was  found  that  part  of  the  dynamite  was  gone, 
and  the  remainder  was  scattered  around,  and  showed  evidence 
of  having  been  partially  chewed.  Dr.  S.  R.  Howard  was  imme- 
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diately  called,  and  antagonists  given  to  mitigate  and  arrest  the 
effect  of  the  nitroglycerine,  of  which  dynamite  is  largely  com¬ 
posed.  Three  of  the  cows  were  saved.  One  was  dead  before  the 
doctor  arrived.  The  effects  of  nitro-glycerine  upon  the  human 
and  animal  economy  are  something  wonderful.  Two  or  three 
drops  of  one  per  cent,  solution  is  a  full  medicinal  dose  for  a  hu¬ 
man.  Dynamite  is  a  mixture  of  nitro-glycerine  and  some  bulky 
substance,  such  as  earth,  sawdust,  etc.  The  taste  of  nitro-glyc¬ 
erine  is  at  first  sweetish,  followed  by  a  not  unpleasant  pungency. 
In  poisonous  doses  it  very  quickly  produces,  in  animals,  giddi¬ 
ness,  staggering,  headache,  a  violent  and  tremendous  beating  of 
the  heart,  followed  by  languor,  dilation  of  pupils,  rapid  and  weak 
pulse,  coldness  of  extremities,  twitching  movements,  hiccoughs, 
fainting,  coma  and  death. — ( Hillsboro ,  (9.,  Gazette.') 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  BARNACLES  GATHER. 

But  three  months  ago,  while  the  National  Association  was 
in  session  in  New  York,  and  the  members  were  indulging  in 
many  adjectives  to  describe  the  great  progress  being  achieved 
by  our  profession,  and  the  high  educational  standard  to  which 
we  had  arrived,  the  REVIEW  was  called  upon  to  record  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  two-year  so-called  veterinary  school  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  with  a  faculty  containing  a  number  of  veterinarians, 
some  of  prominence,  but  who  announced  that  their  names  had 
been  used  without  their  knowledge  or  consent,  and  at  once  for¬ 
bade  their  further  employment.  In  so  short  a  time  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  we  find  ourself  in  possession  of  the  prospectus  of  the  u  San 
Francisco  Veterinary  College,”  located  at  510  Golden  Gate 
Avenue,  in  that  Western  metropolis.  It  was  chartered  in  1899, 
and  “  incorporated  under  the  provisions  of  Part  IV,  Title  XVII, 
of  the  Civil  Code  of  the  State  of  California,  May  22,  1899.” 
The  calendar  reads  as  follows  :  u  Monday,  June  5,  1899,  session 
opens;  July  3  and  4,  1899,  holiday;  Monday,  Nov.  27,  1899, 
final  examinations  commence ;  Monday,  Dec.  4,  1899,  com¬ 
mencement.”  u  The  course  of  study  covers  two  collegiate  years 
of  six  months  each,  beginning  the  first  week  of  June  and  end¬ 
ing  the  first  week  of  December.”  The  announcement  further 
states  that  “  it  will  attain  a  high  standing  among  educational 
institutions,  and  is  endorsed  by  the  veterinary  and  medical  pro¬ 
fessions.”  Just  how  the  dissecting  room  is  to  be  arranged  is 
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not  stated,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  students  will  have  to  be 
placed  on  cold  storage  during  the  hot  summer  months. 

We  sincerely  believe  in  the  claims  of  veterinarians  that  our 
profession  is  making  great  strides  in  closing  the  gap  between 
us  and  other  advanced  sciences,  and  the  statement  becomes 
more  marvelous  when  it  is  reflected  that  there  are  so  many  ele¬ 
ments  tugging  in  the  opposite  direction. 

w 

THE  CONVENTION  OF  1900. 

The  contest  of  the  various  cities  of  the  country  to  obtain 
recognition  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  A.  V.  M.  A.  of 
their  claims  for  the  Convention  of  1900  has  been  more  spirited 
than  ever  before,  which  we  regard  as  a  most  encouraging  symp¬ 
tom  of  the  healthful  state  of  the  profession  generally.  Many 
of  the  candidates  have  gone  at  the  task  systematically  and  with 
vigor,  urging  their  availability  with  intelligent  persistency, 
putting  forth  every  ingenious  arguments  which  would  tend  to 
influence  the  Committee  to  decide  in  their  favor.  Chairman 
Butler  arose  to  the  importance  of  the  situation,  and  prepared  an 
elaborate  circular  letter  embodying  the  claims  of  the  various 
contestants  for  the  guidance  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
toward  a  wise  and  just  decision,  so  that  every  phase  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  could  be  thoroughly  weighed  before  voting.  The  veteri¬ 
narians  of  Minneapolis,  Detroit,  and  Milwaukee  were  most 
unanimous,  and  insistent,  and,  while  there  were  many  others  in 
the  field,  we  expect  to  hear  in  a  short  time  that  the  Convention 
of  1900  will  be  held  in  one  of  these  three  cities. 

The  Autumn  Horse  Shows  have  been  greater  both  in  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  exhibitions,  and  the  attendance  and 
interest  superior  to  anything  in  their  history.  How  well  this 
speaks  for  the  popularity  of  the  horse  and  his  firm  entrench¬ 
ment  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  where  he  will  remain  forever 
and  forever.  The  horse  show  should  be  kept  pure  and  above 
suspicion,  as  it  is  a  great  educator  of  the  people,  and  inspires 
them  with  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  soliped,  as  it  is  there 
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that  they  see  him  at  his  best,  and  it  is  there  that  their  taste  is 
cultivated  and  the  desire  to  possess  him  intensified.  The  vet¬ 
erinarian  can  do  much  to  strengthen  an  interest  in  these  exhi¬ 
bitions,  and  to  insist  upon  their  purity,  and  he  should  not  omit 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 


WE  take  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that,  beginning  with 
the  January  number,  Prof.  L.  A.  Merillat,  of  the  McKillip 
Veterinary  College,  Chicago,  Ill.,  will  conduct  for  the  Review 
a  “Department  of  Surgery.”  The  reputation  of  this  well- 
known  veterinarian  as  a  surgeon  of  the  first  rank  is  such  that 
we  can  promise  our  readers  a  rare  treat  for  the  coming  year,  and 
we  extend  to  them  our  congratulations  in  advance.  All  corre¬ 
spondence  relating  to  this  department  should  be  addressed  to 
Prof.  Merillat  direct. 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES. 


NEW  THEORY  OF  THE  ETIOLOGY  OF  SHOE-BOIL. 

By  George  J.  Goubeaud,  D.  V.  A,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Read  before  the  New  York  County  Veterinary  Medical  Association  at  its  October 

Meeting. 


As  in  other  arts  and  sciences,  so  it  is  in  medicine  :  those 
cherished  ideas  and  opinions  we  possess  we  are  loath  to  cast 
aside.  In  most  of  our  text-books,  the  authorities  tell  us  that 
shoe-boil  is  caused  by  the  improper  application  of  the  shoe  ;  the 
heels  being  too  long  press  upon  the  skin  of  the  elbow  and  the 
structures  beneath  it,  while  the  horse  is  lying  in  the  recumbent 
position,  injuring  them,  thus  producing  the  characteristic  lesion 
termed  capped  elbow  or  shoe-boil.  The  character  and  unsight¬ 
liness  of  the  enlargement,  and  also  the  complications,  depend 
upon  the  extent  of  the  injury,  duration,  and  the  continued  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  cause  producing  it.  It  is  not  my  intention  nor 
purpose  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  pathology  of  this 
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affection  nor  to  describe  the  various  degrees  which  the  injury 
can  attain,  neither  will  I  consider  its  therapy,  aside  from  the 
element  of  prevention.  Therefore  the  etiology  alone  will  be 
considered. 

I  well  remember  how  attentively  I  listened  to  those  older 
in  the  profession  than  I  describe  to  clients  how  an  animal  would 
produce  a  shoe-boil,  when  they  brought  a  patient  having  such  a 
disfigurement  for  treatment.  After  the  injury,  for  such  it  is,  had 
been  attended  to,  instructions  would  be  given  for  the  prevention 
of  its  recurrence,  and  invariably  they  were  told  that  the  heels 
of  the  shoe  should  be  shortened  so  that  they  could  not  possibly 
press  upon  the  elbow;  a* padded  ring  should  be  placed  around 
the  coronary  region,  and  a  bar  or  strip  of  wood  placed  in  about 
the  centre  of  the  stall,  so  that  the  animal  could  not  put  the  foot 
under  him  without  causing  itself  great  inconvenience,  discomfort 
and  a  still  greater  amount  of  pain  ;  and  in  recent  years  some 
have  advocated  the  rubber  pad  or  shoe,  so  that  it  is,  as  it  were, 
impossible  for  the  animal  to  injure  himself  by  lying  upon  the 
iron  shoe,  and  as  a  result  prevent  all  liability  to  produce  a  re¬ 
currence  of  the  affection. 

I  believed  firmly  in  what  I  had  been  taught.  I  employed 
the  principles  for  prevention  faithfully.  The  cause  which  was 
ascribed  to  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  reasonable,  and  I  applied  the 
above  lines  of  treatment  for  prevention  ;  but,  alas,  I  met  with 
many  a  successful  failure.  It  is  true  that  in  some  instances  I 
had  no  recurrence  of  the  trouble,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  I 
had  subsequent  attacks,  the  severity  of  the  injury  depending 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  cause.  I  know  that  my  patients  had 
short-heeled  shoes,  and  of  late  years  a  rubber  pad  for  a  shoe,  a 
bar  of  wood  across  the  stall,  and  I  believe  that  the  shoe-boil  ring 
had  been  regularly  placed  in  position  every  night.  All  these 
agents  were  employed  as  preventive  measures,  and  still  there 
were  recurrences  of  the  injury.  Now,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  others  have  done  the  same  thing,  and  have  met  with  the 
same  success,  for  it  is  not  possible  that  all  my  cases  Were  excep¬ 
tions.  The  shoe,  or  the  hoof,  cause  shoe-boil,  or  they  do  not.  I 
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have  been  taught  and  told  that  it  is  caused  by  first  the  shoe  and 
then  the  hoof,  or  by  the  foot,  and  if  not  by  the  hoof,  then  by  the 
shoe.  Opinion  seems  to  be  equally  divided  as  to  which  causes 
it.  Either  one  or  both  of  these  agents  cause  shoe-boil,  or  they 
do  not,  and  if  they  cause  shoe-boil,  how  is  the  injury  produced, 
and  if  they  do  not  cause  shoe-boil,  then  what  does  produce  it  ? 

The  question  :  how  and  why  shoe-boils  arise,  has  been  per¬ 
plexing  my  mind,  and  as  a  result  I  think  I  have  come  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion  as  to  their  origin.  For  this  reason  I  offer  it 
to  the  members  of  this  society  for  their  consideration. 

Ulnar  hygroma ,  as  it  is  scientifically  termed,  has  been 
ascribed,  aside  from  my  own  opinion  and  observations,  to  be 
directly  due  to  pressure,  the  result  of  the  shoe  being  improperly 
applied  to  the  foot,  or  to  the  foot  itself.  Our  latest  authorities 
claim  that  the  shoe  alone  causes  it,  giving  various  reasons  why 
it  is  thus  produced,  and  describe  the  manner  of  its  production. 
The  animal  is  either  improperly  shod,  the  heels  of  the  shoe  are 
too  long,  or  they  are  purposely  made  long  in  order  to  correct 
some  abnormal  condition  of  the  foot  or  gait.  The  animal  while 
in  the  recumbent  position  rests  the  elbow  upon  the  heels  of  the 
shoe,  thus  injuring  the  skin  and  sensitive  structures  beneath, 
resulting  in  the  characteristic  tumor.  First  and  foremost,  if 
such  be  the  case,  I  cannot  understand  how  a  result  can  exist 
produced  by  a  cause  which  has  no  existence. 

I  have  seen  colts  which  never  had  a  shoe  upon  their  feet 
with  shoe-boils,  and  I  have  seen  horses  without  shoes  have  shoe- 
boils  come  on  over  night.  I  have  seen  horses  without  shoes 
turned  in  a  loose  box  stall,  and  horses  without  shoes  turned  out 
in  a  pasture  lot  have  shoe-boils  develop  ;  and  yet  they  wore  no 
shoes.  Others  have  observed  the  same  occurrence,  and  it 
seemed  to  make  no  difference.  Shoe  or  no  shoe,  they  had  shoe- 
boils.  I  have  seen  horses  wearing  the  rubber  pad  have  shoe- 
boils,  and  in  two  instances  the  pad  was  advocated  as  a  prevent¬ 
ive  measure,  and  still  there  were  recurrences  in  both  cases.  I 
have  seen  horses  shod  with  the  half  shoe  or  tip  develop  shoe- 
boil,  and  also  cases  of  acute  laminitis  and  injured  feet  develop 
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shoe-boil  during  treatment ;  still  these  cases  wore  no  shoes. 

Secondly,  I  can’t  understand  how  an  animal  can  lie  with 
comfort  and  ease  in  the  recumbent  position  and  injure  his  elbow 
so  severely  as  to  produce  shoe-boil  and  its  complications — even 
to  a  fracture  of  the  olecranon.  The  skin  and  underlying  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  elbow  region  are  sensitive.  They  will  not  admit  of 
any  pressure  without  the  animal  evincing  signs  of  pain  and  dis¬ 
comfort.  The  animal  will  not  lie  sufficiently  long  upon  the 
shoe  or  foot  to  cause  this  abnormality.  The  position  itself  is 
abnormal ;  the  animal  cannot  rest  with  ease,  and  he  will  not  lie 
in  this  position.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
animal  with  shoe  does  lie  in  this  position,  would  not  the  skin 
and  underlying  structures  suffer  more  severely  than  they  do  by 
resulting  in  sloughing,  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  skin  and 
structures  beneath.  We  will  say  that  a  pressure  of  200  lbs.  is 
applied  to  the  elbow  for  half  an  hour,  would  we  not  have  a  large 
slough  take  place,  due  to  interference  with  the  circulation? 
Would  not  a  slough  of  this  region  be  common  ?  But  a  slough 
does  not  take  place.  It  is  rare.  But  when  it  does  occur  it  is  not 
the  result  of  pressure,  but  of  acute  inflammation,  terminating  in 
pus  formation,  and  the  part  which  has  become  injured  becomes 
gangrenous.  The  skin  breaks,  thus  making  an  exit  for  the  im¬ 
prisoned  pus.  Would  not  this  result  be  common  ?  Would  not 
the  complications  be  grave  due  to  the  danger  of  septic  infection  ? 
Would  not  their  removal  be  an  uncommon  procedure  ?  How 
often  would  we  be  called  to  enucleate  the  mass  of  new  tissue 
which  has  formed  ? 

I  think  very  seldom.  Suppurative  inflammation  would  do 
that — and  there  would  be  no  reason  for  our  interference.  If  the 
heel  of  the  shoe  causes  shoe-boil,  why  is  it  that  horses  which 
never  had  the  affection  become  diseased  after  wearing  pads  for 
periods  ranging  from  two  months  to  two  years?  The  rubber  is 
soft,  pliable  and  flexible.  It  cannot  possibly  cause  an  injury. 
It  yields  to  pressure,  and  still  these  horses  have  shoe-boils.  I 
could  go  still  further  in  proving  that  the  shoe  does  not,  by  any 
means,  nor  under  any  circumstances,  cause  shoe-boil,  but  sufli- 
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cient  has  been  said,  so  I  will  take  up  the  subject  of  the  foot  as 
a  factor  in  producing  this  affection.  The  same  arguments  and 
many  more  cam  be  advanced  against  the  foot  as  a  factor  or  agent 
in  producing  shoe-boil.  The  questions  arise  :  if  a  horse  has 
shoe-boils,  and  they  are  caused  by  his  feet,  how  are  they  caused, 
and  upon  what  part  of  the  foot  does  the  horse  lie  ?  One  profes¬ 
sional  gentleman  told  me  that  the  horse  places  the  elbow  be¬ 
tween  the  two  heels  of  the  shoe,  and  lies  upon  the  frog,  thus 
producing  it,  and  to  substantiate  his  statement  I  was  shown  the 
horse.  He  had  a  shoe-boil.  Upon  investigation  I  found  that  it 
had  existed  six  months,  with  two  recurrences  of  the  trouble.  He 
was  then  shod  with  the  rubber  pad.  In  fact,  all  four  feet  were 
so  shod.  Further  inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
so  shod  continuously  for  two  years  previously.  Being  so  shod 
he  could  not  possibly  lie  upon  his  frog.  Secondly,  it  is  a  phys¬ 
ical,  mechanical  and  anatomical  impossibility  foi  an  animal  to 
lie  upon  his  frog.  He  cannot  flex  the  foot  while  in  the  lecum- 
bent  position,  for  the  knee  is  already  flexed  as  much  as  it  can 
be.  The  frog  idea  I  think  is  settled,  for  a  horse  cannot  possibly 
lie  upon  his  frog.  I  thus  claim  that  the  heels  aie  the  offending 
agent.  They  state  that  the  animal  rests  upon  the  heels,  thus 
producing  shoe-boil,  and  some  add  that  if  the  animal  would  only 
turn  the  heels  in  or  out  it  could  not  rest  upon  them,  and  I  have 
often  thought  that  if  such  be  the  case  why  would  it  not  be  easier 
to  turn  the  shoulder  and  elbow  in  or  out  than  the  foot.  The 
shoulder  and  elbow  have  all  motions  which  are  not  possessed  by 
any  of  the  articulations  from  the  knee  down.  The  rubber  pad 
when  it  projects  beyond  the  frog  prevents  an  animal  from  lying 
upon  the  heels.  I  have  seen  no  difference.  Others  claim  that 
an  animal  rests  the  elbow  upon  the  rim  of  the  shoe,  and  if  a  shoe 
be  not  upon  the  foot  then  it  rests  the  elbow  upon  the  wall,  eithei 
the  inside  wall  or  the  outside  one.  If  such  be  the  case,  then 
why  is  it  that  a  horse  with  very  narrow,  contracted  heels  (so 
much  so  that  the  pad  projects  almost  one  inch  on  either  side,  so 
that  the  animal  cannot  touch  the  foot  with  his  elbow  because  of 
the  pad)  can  develop  shoe-boil?  I  ask,  what  caused  it  in  such 
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a  case?  This  animal  could  not  bring  his  elbow  in  contact  with 
the  foot  because  of  the  presence  of  the  pad,  neither  could  he  rest 
upon  his  frog  or  heel,  and  still  his  case  presented  a  well-developed 
tumor  of  the  elbow.  I  have  not  as  yet  heard  that  a  horse  can 
lie  upon  his  toe  or  sole.  It  is  possible  that  he  might  do  so,  but 
I  have  not  seen  that  kind  of  horse.  Now,  supposing  that  the 
horse  does  rest  the  elbow  upon  the  foot,  and  supposing  that  the 
weight  upon  each  foot  is  ioo  lbs.  Take  a  hoof  pincer  and 
squeeze  the  foot  to  about  a  25-pound  pressure.  Watch  how  he 
yields  and  squirms.  Continue  the  pressure  ;  watch  how  he  jerks 
away  the  foot.  Continue  the  pressure,  and,  unless  you  are  heav¬ 
ier  than  I,  you  will  dangle  in  the  air  like  the  tail  end  of  a  kite 
befoie  a  stiff  bieeze.  \ou  will  say  that  this  kind  of  pressure  is 
too  localized.  Well,  place  an  inch  and  one-half  iron  plate  on 
the  wall  and  one  upon  the  sole  and  bars.  I  can  assure  you  that 
if  the  animal  has  a  sensitive  foot  and  is  nervous  you  will  do  it 
only  once.  Compress  both  walls,  or  the  inside  heel,  and  the 
outside  quarter,  and  you  have  the  same  result.  Now,  suppose 
that  the  animal  s  foot  is  devoid  of  sensation,  and  two  large  poul¬ 
tices  of  bran  are  placed  upon  his  feet.  He  could  not  lie  upon 
his  feet  because  of  the  largeness  of  the  poultices.  The  poul¬ 
tices  are  anything  but  hard,  and  still  this  horse  develops  two 
large  shoe-boils  over  night.  Now,  suppose  you  had  a  case  of 
sloughing  of  the  plantar  cushion,  and  your  patient  had  a  poul¬ 
tice  of  bran  upon  his  foot  that  extended  almost  to  the  knee.  It 
was  sufficiently  large  to  make  three  ordinary  poultices,  and  this 
horse  develops  shoe-boil.  Now,  how  could  the  hoof  cause  shoe- 
boil  in  these  two  cases,  when  the  elbow  and  foot  were  over  three 
inches  apait,  and  separated  by  a  soft  pad  or  cushion  ?  Still  these 
two  cases  had  shoe-boils.  In  order  to  keep  the  foot  and  shoe 
away  fiom  the  elbow  the  shoe-boil  ring  is  ordered.  It  is  made 
twice  the  average  size,  and  placed  above  the  foot  every  night. 
The  one  ling  is  put  on  to  prevent  a  recurrence,  and  the  other  is 
placed  above  the  foot  to  act  as  a  preventive.  The  owner  sends 
for  you  three  months  afterwards,  and  you  find  a  well-developed 
tumor  upon  the  elbow  of  the  leg  which  had  not  been  previously 
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affected.  You  tell  him  that  he  simply  neglected  to  place  the 
shoe-boil  ring  above  the  foot.  The  result  is  that  he  points  to 
the  shoe-boil  rings  which  are  still  upon  the  horse’s  legs  to  show 
you  that  they  had  not  been  as  yet  removed.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  all  known  precautions  were  taken  to  keep  the  foot  away 
from  the  elbow,  such  as  shoe-boil  rings,  rubber  shoes,  a  bar  of 
wood  across  the  stall,  and  a  well-bedded  stall,  he  developed  a 
shoe-boil;  and  still  I  ask  what  caused  that  tumor?  I  will  go 
still  further,  and  ask  what  caused  this  shoe-boil  :  A  horse  be¬ 
comes  unmanageable  and  attempts  to  run  away.  While  at  the 
top  of  his  speed  the  driver  gives  it  a  sudden,  sharp  and  quick 
pull  on  the  lines.  He  immediately  falls  in  almost  the  same  po¬ 
sition  which  he  had  while  leaping  in  the  air.  To  be  brief,  his 
position  was  that  of  an  animal  about  to  assume  the  standing 
position.  Resting  upon  the  sternum,  front  feet  extended,  head 
up,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  still  upon  the  ground.  While  in 
the  position  which  I  have  just  described  he  slid  over  the  rough 
or  cobblestone  pavement  for  a  distance  of  six  feet.  Beside 
minor  skin  abrasions,  he  received  a  lacerated  wound  of  the  skin 
of  the  left  elbow  about  two  inches  long  and  running  from  right 
to  left,  which  necessitated  suturing.  Upon  the  right  elbow  he 
received  a  few  skin  abrasions  which  at  the  time  appeared  to  be 
most  trivial.  The  animal  was  backed  into  a  stall  and  tied  up, 
so  that  he  could  not  possibly  lie  down,  fearing  that  the  sutures 
might  tear  away  the  skin.  Six  hours  afterwards  the  animal  was 
again  seen.  Now,  the  elbow  presented  a  different  appearance. 
The  left  elbow  region  was  swollen  to  about  twice  its  normal  size. 
The  sutures  began  to  give  way,  and  through  the  edges  of  the 
wound  there  escaped  serum  tinged  with  blood.  The  right  elbow 
presented  a  typical  shoe-boil.  Although  the  tumor  has  decreased 
quite  considerably,  still  there  remains  an  enlargement  about  the 
size  of  an  orange.  Upon  the  left  nothing  remains  but  a  scar, 
with  a  slight  thickening  of  the  skin.  Now,  what  was  the  cause 
of  these  shoe-boils  ?  He  did  not  have  them  previous  to  being 
hitched  to  a  wagon. 

Take  the  case  of  the  horse  with  a  large  shoe-boil  and  of  long 
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standing.  Yon  will  usually  find  in  the  centre  of  the  mass  a  raw 
granulating  surface  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  five-cent  piece 
to  that  of  a  silver  dollar,  generally  circular  in  form.  It  never 
seems  to  heal,  and  remains  always  about  the  same  size.  If  seen 
in  the  morning,  we  will  find  the  sore  spot  covered  with  dirt,  oats 
and  a  few  blades  of  hay  or  straw.  Examine  his  feet  and  shoes. 
No  blood  will  be  found  upon  them,  or  if  some  be  found,  it  is 
only  in  spots  or  drops,  where  it  has  fallen  from  the  tumor,  but 
not  in  one  large  spot,  which  would  necessarily  be  the  case  if  he 
lay  upon  the  tumor.  Again,  I  ask  what  is  the  cause  of  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  ? 

For  the  time  being  I  will  turn  to  the  cow.  While  I  have 
had  very  little  practice  among  cattle,  still  I  remember  seeing 
one  case  of  what  appeared  to  be  shoe-boil.  I  have  spoken  to 
others,  and  while  they  admit  that  it  is  very  rare,  still  it  does 
exist.  A  condition  of  the  elbow  commonly  seen  in  cattle  is 
that  of  a  raw  granulating  wound,  with  a  thickened  surface,  and 
greatly  thickened  edges.  By  some  it  has  been  described  as  a 
bed  sore.  It  is  seen  usually  in  those  cattle  which  extend  the 
leg  upon  the  side  they  lie  on.  I  have  seen  during  my  observa¬ 
tions  this  position  assumed  by  animals  which  were  kept  in 
close  confinement,  and  where  one  animal  was  forced  to  stand 
while  the  other  rested  itself.  Cows  do  not  wear  shoes.  Their 
feet  are  not  like  those  of  horses  ;  their  feet  cannot  touch  the 
elbows  ;  their  position  is  different  from  that  of  the  horse,  and 
still  they  can  have  shoe-boils.  Again,  who  among  us  having  a 
canine  practice,  however  small,  has  not  seen  fibrous  tumors  upon 
the  elbows  of  dogs,  usually  those  of  the  large  variety.  Yet 
dogs  do  not  wear  shoes,  and  they  cannot  lie  upon  their  feet. 
Still  they  have  these  tumors.  Take  wild  animals,  such  as  the 
lion,  tiger  and  bear,  kept  in  captivity,  and  you  will  see  the  same 
thing.  Or  examine  a  number  of  camels,  and  you  will  surely 
find  one  among  the  number  which  possesses  this  abnormality. 
Take  man,  for  instance,  and  you  will  often  find  a  small  tumor 
upon  his  elbow.  It  is  soft,  painless,  slightly  fluctuating,  and 
also  slightly  moveable.  Ask  him  how  it  came  there.  The  an- 
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swer  is  invariably  that  he  fell  and  struck  the  elbow  upon  the 
ground  or  against  a  door  or  perhaps  he  was  chopping  wood. 
Now,  if  shoe-boils  are  not  caused  by  the  shoe,  and  I  think  that 
I  have  proven  that  horses  and  colts  which  never  wore  nor  had 
them  on  their  feet  at  that  particular  time,  have  shoe-boils,  and, 
if  the  shoe  does  not  cause  this  affection,  then  the  foot  does  ;  and 
if  the  foot  does  not,  what  is  the  cause  ?  I  have  shown  that  an¬ 
imals  without  shoes  and  animals  that  cannot  lie  upon  their  feet 
suffer  from  hygroma  of  the  elbow,  and  I  hope  if  I  am  right  to 
be  able  to  prove  the  correctness  of  my  views,  and  if  I  am  wrong 
I  ask  to  be  set  right. 

I  am  unfortunate  in  the  fact  that  medical  science  has  for 
me  many  bugbears,  and  one  of  them  is  the  subject  of  which  I 
am  speaking.  I  have  given  the  subject  earnest  and  long 
thought,  serious  and  painstaking  consideration.  I  know  that 
my  ideas  are  radical,  for  I  have  never  heard  nor  read  of  them 
before,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  been  loath  to  express  them  ; 
but,  having  the  courage  of  my  convictions,  I  do  so,  asking  your 
consideration.  Hike  every  student,  I  believed  implicitly  in  what 
I  had  been  taught  ;  I  simply  did  as  I  was  told  ;  but,  alas,  I 
have  met  with  many  a  successful  failure,  and  in  this  instance  I 
had  as  many  failures  as  I  had  successes.  The  failures  I  would 
not  have  had  had  that  which  I  had  been  taught  been  true,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  preventive  measures  are  mechani¬ 
cal.  They  are  easily  applied.  I  was  taught  that  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  keep  the  elbow  away  from  the  foot,  or  shoe,  or 
both,  which  I  did  to  a  positive  certainty,  and,  presto ,  you  would 
have  no  recurrence  ;  but,  presto  forgot  itself.  I  did  have  subse¬ 
quent  attacks.  This  resulted  in  reflection,  and  so,  right  or 
wrong,  I  offer  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Having  had  abundant  opportunity  for  observing  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  85  sale  horses  resting  every  night  for  seven  years,  I  took 
particular  pains  in  watching  just  how  they  would  lie.  I  am 
sure  I  saw  little  or  no  difference  in  the  position  which  they 
would  assume,  aside  from  those  affected  with  shoe-boil.  It  is 
true  that  I  saw  horses  lie  upon  the  heels  of  their  shoes,  or  they 
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appeared  to  assume  that  position  ;  but,  if  the  heels  were  long 
they  would  lie  only  a  minute  or  two  and  then  shift  themselves 
to  a  more  comfortable  position,  and  even  if  they  did  lie  in  this 
position  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  which  was  only  so  in  rare 
instances,  I  saw  no  shoe-boil  result.  This  position  seemed  un¬ 
comfortable  and  they  would  not  stay  in  it  long.  They  could  be 
seen  to  shift  themselves  just  as  soon  as  the  position  became  un¬ 
comfortable,  which  was  very  soon.  I  remember  one  animal  in 
particular,  which  did  not  lie  upon  the  shoe,  but  when  the  long- 
heeled  shoe  was  removed  he  laid  upon  the  foot,  and  he  did  this 
for  three  weeks.  He  was  then  sold,  after  which  I  lost  track  of 
him.  This  animal  had  no  shoe-boil,  neither  was  there  any  in¬ 
dication  of  any  skin  affection  to  lead  me  to  suspect  that  the  skin 
was  bruised  or  chafed.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  foot  and 
much  more.  It  is  true  that  I  have  seen  horses  lie  upon  their 
feet  and  remain  in  that  position  some  time.  I  have  seen  it,  I 
admit ;  yes,  bnt  how  much  weight  or  pressure  was  there  upon 
the  foot?  Isay  not  much,  if  any.  If  there  was  I  could  not 
dislodge  it  with  perfect  ease,  and  if  the  elbow  and  foot  rested 
one  upon  the  other,  and  they  bore  their  respective  weights  in 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  limb,  I  assure  you  it  would  take 
more  than  a  slight  pull  to  change  that  position.  Take  the  case 
of  a  horse  weighing  1900  lbs.,  lift  the  knee  and  pull  the  foot 
foiward,  and  unless  you  are  accustomed  to  pulling  heavy  ob¬ 
jects  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  need  a  porous  plaster.  The  ani¬ 
mal  bears  little  or  no  weight  upon  the  foot  when  compared  tc 
the  rest  of  the  limb.  Take  the  case  of  the  horse  with 
turned-in  toe  or  pigeon-foot,  as  it  is  called.  It  is  a  physical  and 
an  anatomical  impossibility  for  him  to  lie  upon  his  foot.  I  have 
seen  two  inches  of  space  between  the  foot  and  elbow,  and  this 
individual  horse  had  two  shoe-boils  of  about  two  years’ 
standing.  I  was  informed  that  they  had  been  removed,  but  had 
returned.  I  have  noticed  that  horses  with  turned-in  toes  rarely 
have  shoe-boil.  But  this  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  very  common. 

The  position  which  I  have  found  animals  assume,  and  which 
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I  firmly  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  the  affection,  is  that  an  ani¬ 
mal  will,  while  attempting  to  assume  the  standing  position,  and 
which  he  will  necessarily  have  to  do,  is  to  extend  the  foot  and 
flex  the  knee,  thus  forming  an  arch  with  the  foot  and  elbow 
resting  upon  the  ground.  While  attempting  to  assume  the 
standing  position  he  strikes  his  elbow  forcibly  upon  the  floor  or 
ground,  injuring  it,  and  thus  producing  this  lesion.  In  the 
course  of  my  investigations,  I  have  seen  this  occur  twice,  the 
animals  evincing  symptoms  of  acute  pain  and  lameness  till  the 
following  morning.  I  also  noticed  that  those  which  were  pre¬ 
disposed  to  this  affection  were  animals  that  assumed  this  posi¬ 
tion  when  recumbent,  and  they  slept  with  the  head  between  the 
knees,  and  the  nose  resting  upon  the  floor.  I  rarely  saw  them 
assume  this  position  in  a  loose  or  box  stall,  but  always  in  a 
straight  stall.  They  usually  rested  with  one  side  of  the  body 
close  to  the  side  of  the  stall.  It  will  often  occur  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  becomes  frightened  and  rises  suddenly.  It  will  then  strike 
its  elbow  upon  the  floor  in  a  forcible  manner,  thus  injuring  it. 
I  know  one  instance  when  this  occurred.  I  removed  a  splinter 
of  wood,  about  the  size  of  a  match,  from  the  skin  of  the  elbow 
region.  The  animal  was  very  lame  for  over  a  week,  after  which 
it  gradually  passed  off,  and  he  made  a  good  recovery,  with  no- 
recurrence.  I  know  of  another  instance  in  which  a  horse  had  a 
large  shoe-boil.  A  diagnosis  of  this  affection  was  made,  com¬ 
plicated  with  synovitis  of  the  elbow  joint.  He  was  destroyed 
three  months  after.  A  post-mortem  developed  an  incomplete 
fracture  of  the  olecranon,  with  a  beginning  ankylosis.  It  de¬ 
veloped  afterwards  that  the  animal  was  kicked  by  another  horse 
upon  the  point  of  the  elbow,  which  resulted  in  the  condition 
described.  In  the  course  of  my  investigations  I  have  found 
that  animals  which  had  a  tendency  to  develop  this  affection 
were  those  which  invariably  pawed  their  bedding  back  and  pre¬ 
ferred  to  lie  upon  the  bare  boards.  I  do  not  know  of  a  chronic  case 
that  did  not  do  this.  The  bar  of  wood  keeps  the  bedding  in  frontv 
so  that  it  cannot  be  pawed  back,  and  it  also  raises  the  sternum 
so  that  the  elbow  cannot  touch  or  strike  the  ground  forcibly. 
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The  preventive  treatment  consists  of  two  pads,  one  for 
each  elbow.  They  fit  around  the  arm  and*  up  over  the  elbow, 
extending  into  the  arm  pit,  and  are  kept  in  position  by  a  strap 
which  goes  over  the  withers.  It  is  a  crude  affair,  and  if  per¬ 
fected  would  positively  prevent  shoe-boil. 


ROUTINE  MANIPULATIONS  AND  OPERATIONS  FROM 
THE  STANDPOINT  OF  ASEPSIS  AND  ANTISEPSIS. 

By  William  Herbert  Lowe,  D.  V.  S.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Former  United  States  Veterinary  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New  York. 

Read  before  the  36th  Annual  Meettng  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  nice  thing  to  treat  a  rare  disease,  or  to 
perfoi  m  some  unusual  operation,  but  the  success  of  the  average 
veterinary  practitioner  depends  far  more,  in  my  opinion,  upon 
his  personal  adaptability,  his  power  of  observation,  introspection, 
his  methods,  modus  operandi,  experience,  judgment  and  dex¬ 
terity  exercised  in  the  routine  manipulations  and  operations  of 
his  practice  than  in  the  occasional  performance  of  some  rare  and 
unusual  operation.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  laid  upon 
intelligent  and  thorough  attention  to  method  and  detail  in  our 
every-day  practice.  The  principles  underlying  all  surgical  pro¬ 
cedure  are  the  same  whether  the  case  be  the  treatment  of  an 
ordinary  wound  or  the  performance  of  one  of  the  more  difficult 
and  delicate  operations  known  to  veterinary  science. 

Some  people  are  always  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  do  some 
wonderful  thing  and  let  thousands  of  little  matters  go  by  that, 
taken  advantage  of,  would  have  been  productive  of  surprising 
results.  Success  comes  to  the  great  majority  of  people  by  being 
able  and  doing  ordinary  and  common  things  well.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  surgeon.  Compare  the  number  of  times  you  make 
an  examination  or  dress  an  ordinary  sore  or  wound  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  you  are  called  upon  to  perform  one  of  the  major 
suigical  operations,  and  you  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that 
the  routine  manipulations  and  operations  are  worthy  of  our 
consideration  at  this  time  and  in  this  place. 
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More  attention  should  be  given  in  our  veterinary  schools  to 
the  training  of  students  in  the  art,  as  well  as  the  science,  and 
we  would  not  see  graduates  of  the  best  schools,  who  are  well 
educated,  not  able  to  diagnose  and  to  put  into  practice  what 
they  have  been  taught,  and  making  mistakes  that  are  evident 
to  laymen,  to  say  nothing  of  good  horsemen. 

In  the  first  place,  a  man  should  not  study  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine  unless  he  is  naturally  adapted  for  the  profession.  I  some¬ 
times  see  practitioners,  who,  I  think  to  myself,  ought  to  be  behind 
the  counter  selling  calico  instead  of  practicing  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine.  The  fact  is  that  a  man,  in  order  to  make  a  good  veteri¬ 
narian,  should  understand  the  habits,  functions,  nature  and  dis¬ 
position  of  different  animals,  how  to  go  around  them,  to  handle, 
restrain  and  control  them.  He  should  be  a  judge  of  a  horse, 
and  a  good  horseman  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term. 

If  he  has  not  the  natural  adaptability  and  these  acquire¬ 
ments,  he  cannot  be  considered  a  qualified  veterinarian.  I  do 
not  care  how  much  scientific  and  other  knowledge  he  may  have, 
or  from  what  college  or  university  he  may  have  graduated,  he 
is  out  of  his  element,  and  cannot  successfully  cope  with  the  man 
with  natural  intuition  and  characteristics,  other  things  being 
equal. 

There  are  many  difficulties  that  are  constantly  confronting 
the  veterinary  practitioner  that  are  not  met  with  in  the  practice 
of  human  medicine.  Our  patients  cannot  tell  us,  in  articulate 
language,  anything.  This  fact  is  often  referred  to  by  laymen  as 
well  as  by  professional  men.  They  tell  us  a  good  deal,  how¬ 
ever,  if  we  are  sufficiently  observant  and  experienced  to  under¬ 
stand  their  language.  Kvery  attitude,  every  position  of  head, 
body  and  limb,  and  every  movement  has  a  significance  and  tells 
to  the  trained  veterinarian  the  nature  and  condition  of  his 
patient  with  just  as  much  certainty,  yes,  often  more  certainty 
and  accuracy,  than  the  human  being  tells  his  physician  of  his 
symptoms  and  ailments. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  the  commercial  value  of  each 
patient  is,  as  a  rule,  taken  into  consideration  in  determining 
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whether  the  animal  is  to  have  treatment  or  not,  and  if  treat¬ 
ment,  to  what  extent  and  cost,  his  commercial  value,  rather  than 
his  necessity,  being  the  chief  factor  in  determining  the  matter, 
whereas,  in  human  practice,  no  commercial  value  is  ever  placed 
upon  a  patient. 

Another  difficulty,  and  the  one  that  should  receive  the  most 
attention  in  the  consideration  of  routine  manifestations  and 
operations,  is  the  importance  and  necessity  of  aseptic  and  anti¬ 
septic  measures  in  all  surgical  procedures  and  dressings.  In 
human  medicine,  again,  our  brethren  have  a  decided  advantage, 
so  far  as  aseptic  and  antiseptic  precautions  and  measures  are 
concerned.  The  principles  involved  are  essentially  the  same, 
but  their  application  is  far  more  difficult,  and  sometimes  impos¬ 
sible,  in  veterinary  surgery,  as  the  means  available  to  the  vet¬ 
erinary  surgeon  for  satisfying  the  demands  of  these  principles 
are  not  equal  to  those  in  human  practice.  Purification  of  the 
air  where  the  animal  is  kept,  complete  sterilization  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  infection,  position,  rest  and  immobilization  in  our  patients 
are  problems  that  to  a  large  extent  remain  to  be  solved. 

Herbert  Spencer  says  that  knowledge  is  useful  in  proportion 
to  its  application.  Aseptic  and  antiseptic  principles  of  science 
are  of  real  value  to  the  veterinary  practitioner  only  to  the  extent 
that  he  is  able  and  painstaking  enough  to  put  these  principles 
mto  his  everyday  practice.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  for 
any  inodernly  educated  veterinarian  to  outline  the  principles  and 
practice  of  aseptic  and  antiseptic  surgery,  and  as  a  practititioner 
he  may  have  the  disposition,  but  he  will  not  always  have  the 
opportunity  and  ability  to  effect  complete  sterilization  of  every¬ 
thing  on  and  about  his  patient. 

The  chief  question  at  the  present  time  is  how  to  most  per¬ 
fectly  bring  practice  into  accord  with  knowledge,  so  as  to  secure 
the  best  results  in  the  ever-varying  and  widely  different  condi¬ 
tions  in  our  routine  work.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  in  the 
application  of  scientific  facts  and  doctrines  now  well  understood 
that  the  chief  achievements  in  the  near  future  are  to  be  expected. 
In  the  past  most  all,  if  not  all,  the  attention  and  credit  was 
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given  to  the  skill  displayed  in  the  operating  and  mechanical 
part,  with  little  or  no  intelligent  care  and  after-treatment.  Fully 
as  much  attention  should  be  given  to  aseptic  and  antiseptic  pre¬ 
cautions  and  methods,  for  the  science  of  bacteriology  has  taught 
us  the  relations  of  micro-organisms  to  the  disturbances  of  wound 
healing  and  the  importance  of  preventing  infection  in  simple  as 
well  as  in  extensive  wounds  ;  therefore,  asepsis  and  antisepsis  are 
at  the  very  foundation  of  all  routine  manipulations  and  opera¬ 
tions,  if  science  is  the  handmaid  of  our  art. 

Aseptic  wounds  include  all  which  are  preserved  from  con¬ 
tamination  or  infection  of  any  kind.  An  aseptic  condition  in  a 
wound  may  be  obtained  either  by  the  protection  the  wound  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  first  against  the  access  of  any  septic  agent,  or 
by  the  power  of  living  tissues  to  resist  and  destroy  septic  agents, 
or  by  the  application  to  the  wound  of  substances  which  destroy 
them.  As  long  as  asepsis  is  maintained  no  decomposition  of  the 
secretions  or  tissues  take  place,  no  .sloughing  of  killed  or  partly 
killed  tissue  occurs.  When  the  proper  cares  to  favor  the  nutri¬ 
tion  of  the  wounded  tissue  are  rendered,  the  healing  of  the 
wound  progresses  without  pain,  inflammation,  or  suppuration, 
and  the  least  possible  amount  of  cicatricial  tissue  is  produced. 
To  secure  an  aseptic  condition,  or  to  approach  it  as  nearly  as 
possible,  is  the  first  and  most  important  indication  in  all  our 
surgical  work  and  treatments. 

Septic  wounds  include  all  in  which  any  agent  capable  of 
exciting  tissue  irritation  and  cell  necrosis  lodges  and  grows. 
They  may  present  the  most  widely  different  degrees  of  wound 
disturbances  dependent  upon  the  varying  conditions  which  the 
special  wound  may  present,  and  upon  the  character  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  is  instituted,  but  in  all  cases  they  are  attended  with 
some  degree  of  inflammation  and  suppuration,  and  with  slough¬ 
ing  of  dead  tissue.  The  septic  agent  may  be  introduced  by  the 
body  that  inflicts  the  wound,  or  by  the  dressings  that  are  ap¬ 
plied,  or  may  be  among  the  dust  particles  that  float  in  the  air 
to  which  it  is  exposed.  In  very  rare  cases,  it  may  be  conveyed  to 
the  wound  through  the  blood  of  the  animal  sustaining  the  wound. 
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There  are  many  modifying  influences  among  animals  as  to 
their  individual  ability  to  recover  from  an  injury  or  surgical  in¬ 
terference.  Of  animals  in  apparently  good  physique,  and  en¬ 
joying  the  same  hygienic  surroundings  and  treatment,  one  will 
recover  from  a  serious  injury  or  surgical  operation  speedily  and 
without  serious  complication,  while  in  the  other  an  injury,  ap¬ 
parently  much  less  severe,  may  end  fatally  or  in  prolonged  illness. 

The  power  of  resisting’ the  effects  of  extraneous  influences  to 
some  degree  is  a  characteristic  of  all  living  matter.  Its  cessa¬ 
tion  is  death.  The  quality  of  the  vital  resisting  power  inherent 
in  the  constitution  of  an  animal  cannot  be  estimated  by  any 
known  signs.  It  may  be  modified  by  other  conditions,  but  in 
some  degree  it  is  always  present  as  a  powerful  unknown  factor 
influencing  the  result  of  any  case. 

Mental  impression,  shock  from  injury,  old  age  and  pre-ex¬ 
isting  organic  disease  are  factors  that  influence  the  result  of 
treatment. 

There  are  constitutional  differences,  such  as  plethora,  anae¬ 
mia,  obesity,  that  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
practitioner.  The  temperament,  the  breed,  oestrum,  pregnancy, 
season  of  the  year,  faulty  hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions,  pre¬ 
vious  overfeeding,  previous  underfeeding,  exhaustion  from  over¬ 
work,  exhaustion  from  physical  strain,  deleterious  effects  of 
vicious  habits ;  these  are  some  of  the  more  marked  examples  of 
influence  which,  by  their  effect  upon  bodily  nutrition  in  gen¬ 
eral,  aggravate  and  affect  the  result  of  all  routine  manipulations 
and  operations. 

Good  hygienic  conditions,  by  their  relations  to  the  functions 
of  nutrition,  exert  important  influence  upon  all  cases.  The 
stimulating  effects  of  sunlight  upon  nutrition  should  be  re¬ 
garded  in  hygienic  management.  Next  to  the  necessity  of  fresh 
air  supply,  that  of  sunlight  should  be  provided  in  arrangement 
of  hospital  wards.  There  is  an  instinctive  craving  for  the  light 
innate  in  all  living  creatures,  which  becomes  more  marked 
whenever,  from  any  reason,  there  is  a  depression  of  vital  power. 

Insufficient  air  is  synonymous  with  impure  air,  for  the 
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purest  air,  if  not  renewed  with  sufficient  frequency,  becomes 
speedily  contaminated  by  the  exhalations  and  effete  material 
from  the  animals  of  those  breathing  it.  This,  which  is  true  in 
health,  is  still  more  quickly  accomplished  when  the  animal  is 
diseased.  It  becomes,  therefore,  more  important  for  the  well¬ 
doing-  of  the  sick  animal  than  for  the  welfare  of  the  well  that 
an  unlimited  supply  of  pure  air  should  be  provided.  When  to 
the  natural  sources  of  air  contamination  there  are  added  the 
emanations  of  suppurating  wounds,  the  need  of  constant  change 
in  the  surrounding  air  is  more  emphatic  still,  if  its  purity  is  to 
be  preserved.  While  air  is  the  great  oxygen  carrier  for  the 
needs  of  the  living  body,  it  receives  in  exchange  from  the  body 
the  debris  of  its  disintegration.  It  is  the  vehicle  of  transporta¬ 
tion  of  an  infinite  variety  of  floating  matter,  the  great  mass  of 
which  is  organic  in  character.  Putrescible  organic  matter  can¬ 
not  long  be  exposed  to  the  air  without  becoming  the  recipient 
of  putrefactive  germs  from  it.  Aseptic  wounded  surfaces 
quickly  become  septic  when  exposed  by  reason  of  the  floating 
septic  particles  that  are  conveyed.  The  best  stimulant  to  the 
vital  resisting  power  of  a  living  tissue,  by  which  the  effects  of 
sepsis  are  antagonized  and  overcome,  is  perfectly  oxygenized 
blood.  The  air  thus  carries  both  the  bane  and  antidote.  The 
practical  end,  therefore,  to  be  aimed  at,  in  any  given  air-supply, 
is  that  there  shall  be  as  small  a  proportion  of  the  bane  and  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  antidote  as  possible.  This  involves 
the  removal,  the  suppression,  or  the  diffusion,  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  of  all  sources  of  contamination,  and  the  dilution  of  that 
which  is  unavoidable  by  the  introduction  of  the  largest  quan¬ 
tity  practicable  of  the  purest  air  attainable.  The  purity  and 
the  sufficiency  of  the  air  are  thus  seen  to  have  a  double  relation 
to  the  healing  of  wounds,  one  in  a  general  relation,  which  the 
air  shares  with  other  hygienic  conditions,  and  the  other  a 
special  relation  as  a  carrier  of  and  an  antidote  to  sepsis.  1  he 
hygienic  conditions  in  the  wounded  animal  must  be  made  as 
good  as  possible  before  the  whole  duty  of  the  surgeon  is  accom¬ 
plished. 
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The  relation  of  micro-organisms  to  suppurative  inflamma¬ 
tions  is  one  of  great  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  healing 
of  wounds.  While  not  all  forms  of  micro-organisms  are  capable 
of  exciting  suppuration,  nor  are  micro-organisms  the  only 
agents  that  are  competent  to  excite  suppuration,  yet  the  proof 
is  conclusive  that  the  suppurative  diseases  that  complicate 
wounds,  and  the  acute  suppurative  inflammations  that  occur  in 
animals,  are  caused  by  the  vital  activity  of  various  forms  of 
micro-organisms  that  find  in  the  wounds  the  conditions  that 
favor  their  development  and  increase. 

The  result  to  be  expected  in  routine  manipulations  *and 
operations  depends  very  largely  upon  the  practicability  to  carry 
out  methods  by  means  of  which  the  access  of  micro-organisms 
to,  or  their  development  in  wounds,  can  be  prevented  or  dimin¬ 
ished,  for  where  disturbances  of  repair  are  escaped  the  healing 
is  sure,  speedy  and  perfect.  If  septic  infection  could  be  alto¬ 
gether  prevented  there  would  scarcely  be  any  bounds  to  the 
possibilities  in  the  domain  of  veterinary  surgery.  No  decom¬ 
position  or  fermentation  takes  place  in  organic  matter  without 
the  agency  of  some  form  of  micro-organism,  and  where  no  ex¬ 
traneous  organism  has  gained  access  to  a  wound,  no  wound  dis¬ 
turbance  occurs.  Certain  forms  of  micro-organisms  are  always 
found  associated  with  certain  forms  of  wound  disturbances. 
Clinical  experience  shows  that  where  protection  from  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  micro-organisms  is  secured  there  is  an  immunity  from 
wound  disturbances. 

The  recognition  of  the  activity  of  micro-organisms  as  the  es¬ 
sential  cause  of  disturbances  of  repair  in  wounds  supplies  a 
scientific  basis  for  treatment  and  affords  a  definite  principle  by 
which  to  test  methods  of  wound  treatment.  It  is  not  the  or¬ 
ganisms  themselves  that  are  the  irritants  that  directly  cause 
wound  disturbance,  but  the  products  that  are  formed  in  the 
course  of  this  growth  and  multiplication,  either  directly  se¬ 
creted  by  themselves  or  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
substances  on  which  they  feed.  These  secondary  products — 
ptomaines — are  poisons  or  septic  agents,  and  the  results  in  gen- 
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eral  of  their  action  upon  the  living  tissues  with  which  they 
come  in  contact  constitute  sepsis.  Whatever  tissue  or  wound- 
surface  is  contaminated  by  these  ptomaines  is  in  an  aseptic  con¬ 
dition,  and  whatever  method  or  means  antagonizes  their  pro¬ 
duction,  or  antidotes,  restricts,  or  removes  the  results  of  their 
presence,  is  an  antiseptic. 

The  ideal  treatment  of  a  wound  is  that  by  which  a  perfectly 
aseptic  condition  should  be  obtained  and  presented  ;  where  this 
is  impracticable,  the  object  of  treatment  becomes  changed  to 
the  application  of  means  to  diminish  the  activity  of  the  septic 
organisms,  to  secure  the  rapid  removal  of  their  products,  and  to 
increase  the  resisting  power  of  the  wounded  tissues. 

Cleanliness  is  the  very  first  essential  in  all  our  routine 
work  ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  asepsis  without  abso¬ 
lute  cleanliness.  I  do  not  know  how  to  sufficiently  emphasize 
the  importance  and  actual  necessity  of  cleanliness  in  each  and 
every  detail,  if  we  expect  to  obtain  the  best  possible  results. 
Practitioners  with  unkept  surroundings,  and  who  in  their  actual 
daily  practice  belittle  their  calling  by  their  disregard  of  water 
and  their  careless  toleration  of  dirt,  will  not  be  expected,  much 
less  inclined,  to  carry  out  the  scientific  principles  laid  down  in 
this  paper.  Fortunately  this  indifferent  and  careless  class  of 
veterinarians  have  to  give  way  to  the  more  competent  and 
worth  y. 

In  addition  to  the  resources  of  cleanliness  for  preserving 
wounds  from  becoming  the  seat  of  the  vital  activity  of  micro¬ 
organisms,  there  still  remains  to  the  veterinary  surgeon  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  direct  applications  to  wound-surfaces  of  substances 
which  have  the  power  either  to  destroy  them  outright  or  to  re¬ 
strain  their  growth.  These  agents  are  classified  as  antiseptics 
and  their  use  as  above  constitutes  wound  disinfection. 

The  possibility  of  obtaining  antiseptic  results  in  a  wound 
by  agents  that  simply  restrain  the  growth  of  septic  organisms, 
as  well  as  by  those  that  destroy  them,  is  a  matter  of  great  practi¬ 
cal  importance,  for  it  has  increased  the  number  of  substances 
available  for  antisepsis,  and  since  the  preventive  effects  of  many 
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agents  can  be  accomplished  by  much  smaller  amounts  than 
their  destructive  effects,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  obtain 
their  antiseptic  effects  with  less  local  irritation  of  the  wound  it¬ 
self  and  less  liability  of  danger  from  absorption  of  poisonous 
quantities  of  the  agent  into  the  blood. 

In  estimating  the  usefulness  of  any  agent  as  an  antiseptic 
application  in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  three  things  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  : 

1.  Its  power  as  a  bactericide  or  as  a  restrainer  of  bacterial 
multiplication. 

2.  Its  immediate  local  effect  on  the  wound  surfaces — neutral, 
irritant  or  caustic. 

3.  Its  remote  constitutional  effect  when  absorbed  into  the 
circulation. 

The  bacteria  of  different  species  manifest  different  degrees 
of  vital  resistance  to  chemical  reagents. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  strengths  needed  to  destroy 
the  vitality  of  the  micrococci  of  pus,  or  to  prevent  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  organisms.  The  practical  application  has  found 
its  place  rather  in  the  preliminary  disinfection  of  materials 
likely  to  come  in  contact  with  wounds  in  the  course  of  formal 
surgical  operations  than  in  applications  to  wounds  themselves. 

TABLE  OF  BACTERICIDAL  STRENGTHS. 

Efficient  in  the  propor- 


Reagents.  tion  of  one  part  in 

Mercuric  bichloride . 20,000 

Potassium  permanganate .  833 

Iodine .  500 

Creosote .  200 

Sulphuric  acid .  200 

Carbolic  acid . .  .  100 

Hydrochloric  acid .  100 

Zinc  chloride .  50 

Tincture  ferri  chloride .  25 

Salicylic  acid  dissolved  by  sodium  borate .  25 

Citric  acid . 8 

Chloral  hydrate .  5 


The  following  table  shows  the  minimum  quantity  required 
to  prevent  the  development  of  the  pyogenic  microcci : 
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TABLE  OB  STRENGTHS  REQUIRED  TO  RESTRAIN  BACTERIAL  MULTIPLI¬ 
CATION. 


Reagent. 

Mercuric  bichloride . 

Iodine  . 

Sulphuric  acid . 

Carbolic  acid . .  •  •  • 

Salicy lie  acid  and  sodium. biborate,  equal 

Boracic  acid . 

Ferric  sulphate . 

Sodium  biborate . 

Alcohol . 


Efficient  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  part  in 


parts  .  . 


35>0°o 
4,000 
i,  800 
500 
200 
200 
200 
100 
10 


The  foregoing  tables  are  from  Dr.  L.  S.  Pilcher’s  work  on 
“  The  Treatment  of  Wounds,”  recently  issued.  I  am  also  in¬ 
debted  to  the  same  author  for  much  valuable  data  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  subject  under  consideration. 

Comparison  of  the  two  tables  shows  that  the  more  potent 
bactericides  have  the  power  of  resisting  multiplication  in  quan¬ 
tities  considerably  less  than  are  required  to  destroy  vitality. 
In  the  case  of  iodine,  the  difference  is  eightfold  ;  in  that  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  fivefold  ;  in  that  of  sulphuric  acid,  fourfold,  etc. 

In  addition  to  those  soluble  agents,  marked  antiseptic  power 
attaches  to  many  substances  which  are  insoluble  or  compara¬ 
tively  so.  These  include  iodoform,  napthaline,  zinc  oxide,  bis¬ 
muth  subcarbonate,  subnitrate,  suboxide  and  subgallate,  aris- 
tol,  ariol,  iodol,  nosoplien  and  other  similar  compounds.  The 
common  property  of  this  group  of  agents  is  the  inhibition  by 
their  presence  of  bacterial  growth  and  multiplication.  'J  o 
some  of  them  attaches  also  a  chemotatic  power ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  power  to  stimulate  the  accumulation  of  living  energetic 
cells  in  the  wound-surfaces  and  borders.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
strengthen  the  local  resisting  power  of  the  tissues  and  to  favor 
rapid  repair. 

Carbolic  acid ,  the  agent  first  used  in  the  application  of  mod¬ 
ern  antisepsis,  and  used  so  extensively  by  Lister,  is  now  largely 
replaced  by  other  agents.  The  properties  that  commend  cai- 
bolic  acid  for  use  as  an  antiseptic  are  its  reliability  and  its  diffusi- 
bility.  Its  disadvantages  are  the  local  irritation  which  it  ex- 
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cites,  its  volatility  lessening  its  usefulness  as  an  agent  to  secure 
permanent  antisepsis,  making  frequent  renewals  of  the  dress¬ 
ings  necessary,  which  renewals  violate  another  fundamental 
principle  of  wound-treatment,  that  of  rest  ;  its  toxic  qualities, 
dogs  and  cats  being  particularly  susceptible.  Carbolized  oint¬ 
ment  and  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  in  oil  or  alcohol  have  been 
shown  by  Koch  to  be  absolutely  inert  in  respect  to  their  action 
oii  bacterial  life,  either  on  the  spores  or  the  fully  developed  or¬ 
ganisms.  Anthrax  spores  introduced  into  oily  solutions  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  of  thymol,  and  of  salicylic  acid,  in  each  at  the  end 
of  three  months  were  still  found  capable  of  development. 
When,  however,  the  oily  solution  comes  in  contact  with  sub¬ 
stances  containing  water,  it  undoubtedly  gives  up  part  of  the 
acid  to  these  and  in  this  way  antiseptic  effect  may  be  produced. 
Carbolic  acid  is  used  to  good  advantage  in  the  antiseptic  bath 
for  the  immersion  of  metallic  instruments. 

Creolin ,  cresol,  and  other  products  of  coal-tar  distillation 
have  largely  superseded  carbolic  acid.  These  substances  have 
marked  antiseptic  power,  do  not  produce  so  much  local  irrita¬ 
tion,  and  are  less  toxic.  They  form  milky  emulsions  when 
mixed  with  water,  and  have  been  used  in  such  emulsions  of 
from  two  to  five  per  cent,  strength. 

Salicylic  acid  and  boracic  acid  are  feeble  bactericides,  but 
potent  as  restrainers  of  bacterial  activity.  They  are  devoid  of 
the  irritating  and  poisonous  effects  of  corrosive  sublimate  and 
carbolic  acid. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  largely  used  as  an  antiseptic.  Koch 
found  that  the  spores  of  the  bacilli  of  anthrax,  though  unaffected 
by* other  antiseptics,  were  killed  in  a  few  minutes  by  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  i-iooo,  and  to  have  been  jmevented  from 
developing  by  a  solution  of  1-5000.  The  necessity  for  changes 
of  dressing  with  corrosive  sublimate  are  rare.  The  danger  of 
poisoning  from  absorption  is  slight  when  in  the  hands  of  the 
competent  practitioner.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  the  most  reli¬ 
able  agent  available  for  the  disinfection  of  fresh  wounds  that 
are  known  or  presumed  to  be  infected.  For  this  purpose  1-5000 
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aqueous  solutions  are  used.  It  is  much  used  also  in  the,  strength 
of  i-iooo  or  1-2000  for  the  disinfection  of  the  skin  in  regions 
that  are  to  be  operated  upon,  and  for  the  disinfection  of  the 
hands  of  surgeons  and  assistants. 

Iodine  and  Iodoform.— The  antiseptic  properties  of  iodine 
are  manifold  greater  than  those  of  carbolic  acid — as  a  bacteri¬ 
cide  five  times,  and  as  a  restrainer  of  bacterial  growth  eight 
times  as  great — but  it  has  attracted  general  attention  only  since 
the  introduction  into  use,  as  an  antiseptic,  of  its  compound, 
iodoform.  Iodoform  did  not  irritate  the  wound  ;  it  was  used 
both  as  an  application  to  the  wound-surfaces  and  as  an  external 
antiseptic,  protective  dressing ;  its  decomposition  or  its  volatili¬ 
zation  was  so  slow  that  the  frequency  of  the  dressings  required 
was  greatly  lessened.  The  odor  and  the  toxic  qualities  of  the  drug 
were  the  chief  disadvantages  that  limited  its  use.  It  diminishes 
secretion,  decomposes  ptomaines  and  stimulates  leucocytosis, 
and  when  itself  decomposed  liberates  the  germicidal  iodine. 
Aristol,  airol,  iodol  and  nosophen  are  among  the  other  iodine 
compounds  used  as  substitutes  for  iodoform. 

Salts  of  Bismuth. — Bismuth  subnitrate  and  bismuth  subgal- 
late  are  of  value  especially  when  used  as  a  powder  to  be  dusted 
over  the  skin  surrounding  a  wound,  to  restrain  the  activity  of 
epidermal  organisms,  and  as  a  powder  applied  to  gianulating 
surfaces  to  promote  its  cicatrization. 

Salts  of  Zinc. — Zinc  oxide  is  especially  worthy  of  mention 
and  commendation  as  a  dusting  powder  in  the  tieatment  of 
burns,  excoriations  and  abrasions,  and  for  use  upon  the  skin 
about  a  wound  and  along  a  suture  line.  It  lestiains  the  aeti\  it) 
of  the  epidermal  organisms.  It  is  of  itself  peifectly  uniriitat- 
ing,  and  with  serous  secretions  forms  a  bland  and  soft  magma. 
A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  zinc  oxide  and  of  water,  with  the 
addition  of  io  per  cent,  of  zinc  chloride,  forms  a  paste  which, 
when  applied  to  wounds,  rapidly  dries  into  a  firm  piotectixe 
crust  or  artificial  scab. 

Zinc  chloride  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  the  stronger 
solutions  is  perfectly  caustic.  A  Strength  of  1-50  is  required  to 
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destroy  pyogenic  organisms,  and  in  this  strength  the  living  tis¬ 
sues  are  affected  by  it,  a  zinc  albuminate  being  formed  which  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  white  translucent  film  covering  the  surface  to  which 
it  has  been  applied.  Its  use  is  restricted  to  the  disinfection  of 
wounds  that  are  already  frankly  septic.  Solutions  of  from  5 
to  8  per  cent,  strength  should  be  used.  The  film  of  zinc  albu¬ 
minate  which  results  is  markedly  resistant  to  new  bacterial  in¬ 
vasion,  and  further  restrains  exudation  and  protects  mechani¬ 
cally  the  underlying  tissue.  This  combination  of  qualities 
makes  it  an  antiseptic  agent  of  the  greatest  value  in  veterinary 
practice  in  dealing  with  sores  and  open  infected  wounds. 

Among  antiseptic  agents  may  be  mentioned  aluminum 
acetate,  acetanilid,  hydrogen  peroxide,  mercuric  iodate,  naph- 
thalin,  beta-naphthol,  pyoktanin,  formic  aldehyde  and  heat. 

Heat. — The  temperature  of  boiling  water,  212°  F.,  is  sufficient 
to  quickly  destroy  all  known  pathogenic  bacteria.  Most  spores 
are  also  destroyed  by  this  degree  of  moist  heat,  but  so  marked  a 
power  of  resistance  inheres  in  some  spores  that  they  are  not  de¬ 
stroyed  by  even  so  long  an  exposure  as  two  hours.  For  insur¬ 
ing  the  absolute  destruction  of  all  spore  life  the  method  of  frac¬ 
tional  sterilization  is  available. 

None  of  the  ordinary  pus-forming  bacteria  are  spore  bearers,  so 
that  their  destruction, in  such  dressings  and  instruments  and  mate¬ 
rials  to  be  used  in  wound-treatment  as  will  not  be  injured  by 
moderate  heat,  is  simple  and  rapid.  When  micro-organisms  in 
a  desiccated  state  are  exposed  to  dry  heat,  a  much  higher  tem¬ 
perature  is  required  for  their  destruction  than  when  they  are 
moist  or  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  hot  water  or 
moist  steam.  For  destroying  the  ordinary  pyogenic  organisms 
exposure  to  at  least  212°  of  dry  heat  for  one  hour  is  required,  but 
to  insure  the  destruction  of  spores  an  exposure  of  three  hours 
or  more  to  a  temperature  of  284°  F.  is  necessary. 

The  possibility  of  using  heat  conveniently  in  the  shape  of 
boiling  water  or  of  steam  for  the  absolute  and  certain  destruc¬ 
tion  of  bacteria  has  caused  these  agents  to  very  largely  super¬ 
sede  chemicals  for  the  disinfection  of  instruments,  dressings  and 
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many  of  the  accessories  used  in  the  treatment  of  wounds. 
Thermic  sterilization  is  much  more  readily  and  certainly  ac¬ 
complished  than  is  chemic  sterilization.  . 

The  Dressings. — For  absorbent  and  protective  purposes  the 
chief  part  of  a  wound  dressing  is  composed  of  suitable  pieces 
of  loosely  woven,  thin,  gauzy,  cotton  cloth,  similar  to  the 
u  cheesecloth  ”  or  “  buttercloth  ”  of  the  shops;  this  consti¬ 
tutes  the  gauze  of  the  surgeon.  Other  absorbent  materials 
may  be  substituted  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  case,  such  as  pads  of  moss  or  of  sawdust,  masses  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  fibie  known  as  engineer’s  waste,  or  of  soft  absorbent  papei, 
or  quantities  of  oakum,  jute  or  u  wood-wool  ”  ;  but  the  superior 
convenience  and  the  unequalled  absorbing  qualities  of  the  gauze 
have  caused  it  to  be  accepted  almost  universally  by  practition¬ 
ers  of  human  surgery  as  the  staple  dressing  material.  It  also 
has  an  important  place  in  surgical  dressing  in  veterinary  prac¬ 
tice.  This  dressing,  like  all  other  dressings  and  everything 
else,  requires  sterilization.  Steam  sterilization  is  convenient 

and  effectual. 

Bo ro-Salicyla ted  Moist  Dressings. — For  the  absorption  of 
primary  wound-discharges  a  moist  dressing  is  superior,  and  in 
view  of  the  imperfect  character  of  all  skin  sterilization,  it  is 
always  more  prudent  to  have  the  dressing  which  comes  indirect 
contact  with  the  skin  in  the  vicinity  of  a  wound  moistened  with 
a  solution,  which  at  least. shall  inhibit  bacterial  activity.  Cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  solutions  at  once  suggest  themselves  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  potency  as  a  bactericide,  but  they  are  too  irritat¬ 
ing  to  the  skin  to  be  left  on  many  hours  in  contact  with  it,  and 
if  "used  freely  are  liable  to  provoke  the  poisonous  effects  of  the 
absorption  of  the  drug.  Carbolic  acid  is  equally  objectionable. 
Boracic  and  salicylic  acids,  feeble  bactericides  but  potent  as  re¬ 
tainers  of  bacterial  activity,  are  free  from  the  objections  named 
as  to  corrosive  sublimate  or  carbolic  acid,  and  may  be  used  m  a 
solution  made  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  boracic  acid  and 
eighty  grains  of  salicylic  acid  in  a  gallon  of  boiled  water,  for 
the  preparation  of  a  moist  antiseptic  absorbent  dressing. 
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Cotton  wool,  tow,  oakum,  jute,  turf  moSs,  sawdust  and  many 
other  materials  are  used  for  surgical  dressings.  They  can  be 
impregnated  with  such  antiseptics  as  the  surgeon  considers  in¬ 
dicated.  In  veterinary  practice  the  animal  must  be  tied  or  se¬ 
cured  so  that  he  cannot  bite  or  tear  the  dressings  and  bandages 
off. 

I  ti ust  that  I  have  said  enough  to  inspire  veterinarians  to  be 
more  painstaking  in  their  routine  manipulations  and  operations. 
If  there  is  any  part  of  the  routine  practice  that  veterinarians 
aie  remiss  in  it  is  in  carrying  out  the  principles  of  aseptic  and 
antiseptic  surgery.  The  same  principles  apply  to  major  sur¬ 
gery,  and  the  practitioner  who  applies  these  in  his  everyday 
piactice  will  be  able  to  apply  them  also  and  obtain  better  re¬ 
sults  in  such  major  operations  as  he  has  to  perform. 

\\  e  want  in  the  veterinary  profession  to-day  men  with  com¬ 
mon  sense,  common  honesty  and  ability  and  a  disposition  to  do 
the  ordinary  routine  practice  methodically  and  well,  who  will 
piactice  up  on  the  latest  scientific  aseptic  and  antiseptic  methods  ; 
men  who  are  willing  to  confine  their  efforts  to  the  legitimate 
limits  of  the  profession  ;  men  who  are  horsemen  in  the  highest 
sense  of -the  term,  but  who  are  not  horse  dealers,  horse  jockeys 
or  liverymen  ;  men  who  are  working  to  earn  all  the  money  they 
can  legitimately,  but  who  would  not  sell  their  birthright  for  a 
“  mess  of  pottage.” 


AMERICAN  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

By  R.  S.  Huidekoper,  Vet.  (Aeeort). 

Response  to  a  Toast  at  the  Banquet  given  to  Prof.  A..  Liautard,  at  the  25th  Anniversary 
of  the  American  Veterinary  College,  Manhattan  Hotel, 

New  York,  September  5th,  1899. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 

The  toast  given  to  me  to  respond  to,  “American  Veterinary 
Medicine,”  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  man  whom  we 
meet  to  do  honor  to  to-night,  that  what  I  can  say  in  response  to 
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it  would  be  almost  equally  appropriate  had  the  title  been  Alex¬ 
ander  Liautard. 

I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  join  me  in  a  bumper  to  him,  scien¬ 
tist,  practitioner,  teacher,  friend,  a  native  of  the  country  which 
first  gave  birth  to  veterinary  schools,  and  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  veterinary  profession  to-day,  and  an  adopted  son  of  this  our 
great  country,  which  has  been  so  much  benefited  by  his  sojourn 
amongst  us,  that  his  name  will  be  an  indelible  landmark  in 
American  veterinary  medicine. 

Dr.  Liautard  !  your  health  ! 

Any  history  of  veterinary  medicine  in  America  is  practically 
confined  to  the  last  half  of  this  century,  with  the  exception  of 
an  attempt  made  in  1806,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  the  great 
physician,  patriot  and  statesman,  who  endeavored  at  that  time 
to  have  a  veterinary  school  added  to  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  For  the  rest  of  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  century  we  cam 
find  no  trace  of  any  advance  being  made.  Early  in  the  fifties 
Dr.  George  Dadd,  a  man  who  seems  to  have  been  of  more  than 
usual  intelligence,  appeared  in  Boston  and  organized  an  attempt 
at  a  veterinary  school ;  and  at  the  same  time  published,  for  a 
year  or  two,  a  veterinary  journal.  The  school  itself  seems  to 
have  been  soon  abandoned,  though  the  books  and  seal  of  it 
passed  to  other  hands  and  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards, 
into  Ohio,  and  further  West,  where,  on  into  the  sixties,  diplomas, 
were  issued  bearing  the  forged  signatures  of  men  already  dead 
and  others. 

In  1857  an  act  f°r  the  incorporation  of  the  New  York  Col¬ 
lege  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  was  signed  at  Albany,  and  an 
organization  was  commenced,  with  Dr.  John  Busteed  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  but  only  a  paper  organization 
was  kept  up  for  several  years  without  any  real  work  being  done. 

1862  is  the  year  from  which  dates  the  commencement  of  a 
tangible  effort  in  the  establishment  of  a  body  of  veterinarians, 
who  were  to  give  to  American  veterinary  medicine  its  first 
history.  A  number  of  veterinarians  met  in  Philadelphia  to 
perfect  an  association  which  was  the  origin  of  what  was  to. 
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become  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  of  to-day. 
They  purchased  a  minute  book,  which  I  believe  is  still  used  by 
the  association,  but  a  general  quarrel  seems  to  have  taken  place 
and  the  records  of  the  first  meeting  were  destroyed— you  will  find 
in  the  book  to  which  I  refer  the  stubs  of  the  first  pages  which 
have  been  cut  out. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1863,  a  meeting  was  called  at  the  Astor 
House,  in  New  York,  which  is  generally  now  considered  the 
first  meeting  of  the  association. 

Among  those  present  were :  Wm.  A.  Wisdom,  of  Delaware ; 
Dr.  John  Busteed,  Alexander  Liautard,  R.  S.  Copeman,  R.  H. 
Curtis,  A.  Large,  Wm.  J.  M.  Cown,  Louis  Brandt,  C.  C.  Price, 
W.  Bannister,  John  Budd,  E.  Nostrand,  Charles  Burden  and 
James  Mulligan,  of  New  York;  Chas.  M.  Wood,  E.  M.  Thayer, 
W111.  Saunders,  R.  Farley,  J.  H.  Stickney,  James  Penniman,  0. 
H.  Flagg  and  R.  Wood,  from  Massachusetts ;  E.  F.  Ripley,  from 
Maine  ;  R.  McClure,  G.  Mel  lor,  J.  C.  Essen  wein,  E.  H.  Palmer 
and  Isaiah  Michener,  from  Pennsylvania  ;  G.  W.  Bowler,  Ohio ; 
Jacob  Ditts,  J.  C.  Higgins,  W.  R.  Mankin,  R.  Jennings,  A.  Phil¬ 
lips,  Jacob  Phillips,  J.  C.  Walton,  A.  C.  Budd  and  S.  Humphrey, 

from  New  Jersey;  and  J.  K.  Quickfall  and  John  Arnold,  from 
London. 

This  meeting  seems  to  have  given  a  more  general  interest 
and  active  start  in  veterinary  affairs. 

Drs.  Rawson  and  Busteed,  and  Alfred  Roe,  Esq.,  obtained  a 
number  of  subscriptions,  and  by  arrangement  with  Dr.  Liautard, 
leased  his  infirmary  at  179  Lexington  Avenue,  for  college  and 
hospital  puiposes.  On  November  23,  1864,  they  opened  the 
New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  Dr.  Liautard  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital,  and  was  the  first 
professor  of  Anatomy,  Operative  Surgery  and  Clinics. 

Di.  James  Robertson  was  one  of  the  first  graduates,  and  he 
became  a  member  of  the  teaching  faculty  in  1868.  In  that  year 
a  leception  was  given  to  Prof.  Gatngee,  of  London,  who  visited 
this  country  to  investigate  cattle  diseases. 

During  this  decade  there  were  few  graduate  veterinarians  in 
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this  country.  Dr.  Liautard  held  his  diploma  from  the  Impel ial 
Veterinary  School  of  France  ;  Dr.  Stickney,  of  Boston,  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  from  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London  ;  and  the 
dozen  others  were  foreigners,  mostly  Englishmen,  with  the  Royal 
College  degree.  In  1875  the  apple  of  discord  again  fell  into  the 
cage  of  th^  profession  and  the  faculty  of  the- New  York  College 
resigned  almost  in  a  body  and  organized  the  American  Veteri¬ 
nary  College,  which  is  now  completing  its  quarter  century  of 
existence. 

This  decade  saw  the  establishment  of  the  two  veterinary 
schools  in  Canada,  and  the  founding  of  the  American  Veteri¬ 
nary  Review,  by  the  U.  S.  Veterinary  Association,  with  Prof. 
Liautard  as  its  first  editor.  Up  to  this  time  the  meetings  of  the 
United  States  Veterinary  Medical  Association  had  been  confined 
to  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston. 

In  the  eighties  more  rapid  strides  were  made.  The  United 
States  Veterinary  Medical  Association  extended  its  meetings  to 
Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  and  the  West,  securing  a  membership 
really  more  national  in  character.  Three-year  veterinary  schools 
were  established  at  Harvard,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  and  a  number  of  veterinary  schools  sprang  up  through  the 
West,  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas  and  elsewhere. 
The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was  founded  in  1884,  under  the 
strong  guidance  of  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  and  aftei  exterminating 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  from  the  American  continent,  be¬ 
came  a  power  which  brought  the  value  of  the  veterinarian  be¬ 
fore  the  public  and  gave  new  openings  for  a  livelihood  to  the 

veterinary  graduates  of  the  new  schools. 

In  1880  the  Journal  of  Comparative  Medicine  and  Veteri¬ 
nary  Archives  was  established.  During  the  eighties  a  numbei 
of  State  veterinary  and  other  local  societies  were  organized,  one 
of  which,  that  of  Pennsylvania,  whipped  and  led  by  the  untir¬ 
ing-  zeal  of  Dr.  W.  Horace  Hoskins,  has  become  a  rival  of  the 
American  association  in  the  value  of  the  woik  it  has  done. 

The  last  decade  of  the  19th  century  has  seen  a  steady  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  work  of  the  previous  ten  years.  The  United  States 
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Veterinary  Medical  Association  has  spread  its  aegis  still  further 
West,  and  over  the  Southern  mountains  of  Tennessee,  and  it 
has  extended  its  hand  of  professional  brotherhood  to  Canada  in 
the  North,  becoming  the  “  American  ”  instead  of  the  u  United 
States”  Association.  Most 'of  the  two-year  schools  of  former 
days  have  increased  their  standard  of  education  to  the  recoo-- 
mzed  minimum  of  a  three-years  course. 

Laws  regulating  the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine  and 
establishing  State  boards  of  veterinary  examiners,  have  been 
enacted  in  a  number  of  States,  and  show  a  good  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  various  communities,  however  stupidly  and  justly 
they  may,  like  many  other  laws,  err  in  their  results. 

This  closing  year  of  the  century  finds  old  differences  healed 
here  in  New  York  City  and  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  col¬ 
leges  which  separated  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  which  now  put 
shoulder  to  shoulder  under  the  new  name  of  the  New  York- 
American  Veterinary  College,  or  the  Veterinary  School  of  the 
New  York  University,  with  Professor  Liautard  still  holding  the 
reins.  Now  that  unity  has  been  established,  we  will  hope  to 
see  the  Assembly  at  Albany  give  to  the  Metropolitan  school 
the  same  financial  support  which  it  does  to  its  rural  sister  in 
Ithaca. 

In  literature  there  has  not  been  as  much  accomplished  as 
might  be  hoped  for.  •  The  American  Veterinary  Review 
and  the  Journal  of  Comparative  Medicine  stand  proud  peers  of 
their  European  colleagues,  but  their  standard  of  excellence  has 
been  at  the  sore  cost  of  labor  and  money  of  a  few  enthusiastic 
individuals.  Some  valuable  scientific  writing's  have  emanated 
from  the  pens  of  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
Of  practical  veterinary  works,  Prof.  Liautard  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  authors,  in  numbers  and  value  of  his  works. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  occupied  more  time 
than  I  intended  to  do  and  yet  find  I  have  only  given  a  summary 
of  what  I  would  like  to  have  said.  I  believe  the  data  of  my 
headings  to  be  accurate  and  that  a  detailed  history  of  American 
veterinary  medicine  during  this  century  would  be  valuable  and 
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interesting  if  one  would  take  the  time  to  compile  it.  It  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  be  at  this  meeting,  and  I  thank  you  for 
your  attention. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  detain  you  for  one  word  more  :  I 
believe  that  I  have  forgotten  myself  as  a  factor  in  the  making 
of  the  history  of  American  veterinary  medicine.  When,  as  an 
assistant  of  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  the  anatomist,  and  Dr.  D.  Hayes 
Agnew,  the  surgeon,  I  took  their  advice  ;  that  the  study  of  vet¬ 
erinary  medicine  opened  up  a  field  for  a  more  interesting  and 
broader  scientific  life  than  the  routine  of  a  simple  human  prac¬ 
titioner  and  prepared  myself  to  found  the  \  eterinary  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  when  I  broadened  my 
conception  of  animal  life  by  becoming  a  comparative  anatomist 
instead  of  remaining  a  simple  human  anatomist;  when  I  worked 
during  two  years  in  the  laboratories  of  Nocard,  Chauveau  and 
Pasteur,  Virchow  and  Koch,  and  Ercolani,  familiarizing  myself 
with  the  bacteriological  studies  which  led  to  our  present  knowl¬ 
edge  of  tuberculosis,  glanders,  and  the  other  contagious  diseases; 
when,  as  a  teacher  for  twenty  years  I  found  that  my  most  interest¬ 
ing  teacher  and  my  most  valued  knowledge  came  from  my  study  of 
Comparative  Physiology,  Pathology  and  Hygiene  ;  finally,  when 
I  added  the  diverse  scientific  knowledge,  given  me  by  my  study 
of  veterinary  medicine,  to  the  knowledge  of  human  medicine 
which  I  had  acquired  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
fifteen  years  of  human  practice,  and  had  had  the  experience  of 
fifteen  years  as  a  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  I  had  charge  of  such  bodies  of  men 
as  the  thousands  remaining  in  the  Conemaugh  Valley  after  the 
Johnstown  flood,  and  y^oo  troops  of  Pennsylvania  during  the 
Homestead  riots  ’.  then,  gentlemen,  I  was  amused,  though  some 
of  my  friends  were  annoyed,  last  year  when  I  became  the  best 
advertised  and  the  most  universally  damned  Hoise  Doctoi 
in  America.  * 

The  yelping  of  the  jackal  newspapers,  playing  upon  the 
hysterical  sentiment  of  the  public,  because  they  had  no  further 
sensational  war  news,  or  other  exciting  information  to  furnish, 
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and  who  wanted  to  commence  an  attack  on  the  administration, 
had  picked  me,  because  I  had  widened  my  knowledge  of  medi¬ 
cine  in  learning  the  scientific  truths  of  diverse  animal  life  instead 
of  limiting  it  to  that  of  one  animal,  man,  and,  found  opprobrium 
in  the  title  of  “  Horse  Doctor.”  To  me  personally  the  attacks 
of  that  portion  of  the  press  were  like  water  on  a  duck’s  back.  I 
knew  that  I  had  the  confidence  and  recognition  of  my  work, 
which  was  all  I  desired,  of  the  President,  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  of  General  Miles,  and  of  my  own  Commanding  General, 
Major-General  Brooke,  now  Governor-General  of  Cuba.  I  knew 
that  the  First  Army  Corps,  of  which  I  had  the  medical  charge, 
had  a  better  organization,  better  hospitals,  more  medical  sup¬ 
plies,  and,  up  to  the  time  I  left  Chickamauga  for  Puerto  Rico, 
a  smaller  sick  list  and  death  rate  than  that  of  the  other  corps  of 
the  army.  All  this  is  record  in  the  official  papers  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  will  be  history  when  they  are  published.  Therefore,  I 
had  no  cause  to  regret  that  I  was,  and  I  am  proud  that  I  am,  a 
veterinarian. 


FATAL  PNEUMOMYCOSIS  IN  THE  HORSE. 

By  James  Paw,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dean  of  the  Nezv  York  State  Veterinary  College. 

Read  before  the  New  \  ork  State  Veterinary  Medical  Society,  September  9,  1899. 

I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  clinical  features  of  a 
miciobian  affection  of  the  horse,  which  so  far  as  T  know  has  not 
been  described  in  veterinary  literature.  The  bacteriological 
character  of  the  disease  will  be  treated  of  by  Dr.  Moore. 

The  fiist  intimation  of  the  disease  came  to  11s  in  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Chailes  H.  Cook,  of  Rochester,  which  will  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plain  itself.  He  says  :  u  I  was  called  about  fourteen  miles 
northeast  of  here  yesterday,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Burns,  of 
Fairport,  to  see  some  horses.  There  were  three*  horses  origi¬ 
nally,  all  on  the  farm,  and  all  were  taken  Dec.  10  :  pulse  65  ; 
temperature  101.4  ;  lips  cracked,  somewhat  swollen  ;  throat 
sore  ;  some  difficulty  in  swallowing,  but  ate  a  little.  Dec.  11  : 
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pulse  50  ;  temperature  ioo°  ;  apparently  improving,  and  dis¬ 
continued  visits.  Dec.  14  called  to  one  which  was  worse  again, 
but  owner  said  the  other  two  were  all  right.  The  one  he  was 
called  to  had  pulse  75,  temp.  106°,  and  colicy  pains,  and  died 
on  the  15th.  While  there  the  doctor  thought  it  advisable  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  others  and  found  the  pulse  78  to  8o,  and  temp.  io6c. 
No.  2  died  yesterday,  17th.  When  I  arrived  shortly  after  noon 
yesterday,  I  found  No.  3  in  a  dying  condition,  pulse  80  and  in¬ 
termittent  ;  temp.  106.80,  lips  cracked,  breath  foetid,  and  sub- 
maxillary  glands  enlarged.  In  each  case  the  limbs  were  some 
swollen.  The  rectum  forced  out,  continuous  straining,  dis¬ 
charging  a  serous  fluid  colored  with  blood  ;  pain  in  the  bowels. 
We  were  both  satisfied  No.  3  would  not  live  but  a  few  hours,  so 
we  had  that  one  destroyed.  *  *  *  In  No.  2  on  post-mortem  the 
larvnx  and  whole  length  of  the  trachea  were  some  discolored  , 
remaining  organs  normal,  but  a  sickening  odor  came  from 
the  body.  No.  3  showed  similar  symptoms.  Dr.  Burns 
had  three  similar  cases,  about  six  miles  south  of  this  place,  in 
one  stable,  and  all  three  died  after  about  a  week  s  sickness,  pie- 
senting  the  same  symptoms.” 

There  were  sent  in  two  separate  bottles  larynx  and  submax- 
ilary  glands,  and  inferior  part  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  Also 
a  bottle  of  the  drinking  water  used.  The  tissues  actively  con¬ 
gested,  especiallv  the  mucosa  and  submucosa.  As  Dr.  Moore 
will  show,  they  contained  a  peculiar  microbe  of  which  he  main¬ 
tained  a  succession  of  cultures. 

Some  interesting  points  may  be  noted.  There  is  some  pre¬ 
sumption  that  the  infection  followed  the  water-shed.  The  first 
three  cases  occurred  farther  south  and  the  flow  of  the  cieeks  in 
this  district  is  northward  into  the  lake.  For  a  variable  time  in 
each  case  there  was  little  fever,  and  upon  this  super\  ened  a 
rather  extreme  hyperthermia,  and  at  the  neeiopsy  tlieie  was  no 
old  lesion,  but  merely  an  extreme  congestion  of  the  mucosa.  The 
indications  were  essentially  those  of  bacteridian  poisoning  01  of 
ptomaine  and  toxin  poisoning  which  only  appeared  at  an  advanced 
stage,  when  presumably  these  poisons  had  entered  the  circulation. 
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A  case  of  the  same  kind  came  under  my  notice  in  May,  1899. 
A11  aged,  white,  part-Arab  mare,  at  Forest  Home,  had  been  ailing 
foi  a  day  or  two  before  I  was  called.  I  found  her  somewhat  off 
her  feed,  but  with  a  full  brig'ht  eye,  alert  motions,  erect  carriage 
of  the  head  and  ears,  and  only  very  slightly  accelerated  pulse  and 
breathing.  In  short,  she  appeared  a  comparatively  healthy  horse 
011  cursory  examination.  The  temperature,  however,  was  106, 
and  the  conjunctiva  had  a  deep  yellowish-red  color  approximating 
to  what  is  usually  seen  in  contagious  pneumonia  (brust-seuche). 
There  was  a  slight  cough,  but  no  laryngeal  tenderness,  no  dis¬ 
tinct  crepitus  in  the  lungs,  no  flatness  on  percussion,  and  only  a 
slight  exaggeration  of  the  respiratory  murmur.  The  high  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  absence  of  marked  lung  lesion,  or  dullness,  and 
the  yellow  mucosa  might  have  suggested  brust-seuche  or  some 
other  infectious  disorder  producing  poisonous  toxins.  She  was 
treated  with  acetanilid  2  drams,  sodium  salicylate  2^  drams, 
and  potassium  iodide  1  dram,  given  twice  daily. 

There  seemed  to  be  little  change  for  twenty-four  hours,  but 
suddenly  on  the  second  day,  as  reported  by  the  owner,  the 
breathing  became  increasingly  difficult,  and  in  a  few  hours  and 
before  I  had  been  notified  of  the  change  for  the  worse,  the  pa¬ 
tient  died. 

Necropsy  was  made  the  following  morning  in  the  open  air, 
beside  the  giave,  and  revealed  a  generally  petechiated  condition 
of  the  tissues  and  especially  of  the  serosae,  where  this  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  generally  blanched  appearance.  There  was  a 
liquid  pleural  exudate  of  a  dark  red  color,  and  the  whole  upper 
half  of  both  lungs  showed  a  deep,  violet  haemorrhagic  conges¬ 
tion,  resembling  a  dark  bloodclot.  Pleuritic  fibroid  thickening 
and  adhesion  indicated  a  former  pleurisy  from  which  the  patient 
had  recovered.  On  cutting  into  the  congested  portion  of  the 
lung  it  was  found  to  be  literally  gorged,  the  blood  dripping 
from  the  cut  surface,  and  the  mucosa  and  submucosa  of  the 
bronchia  weie  of  a  deep  red  hue  and  greatly  thickened  by  extreme 
congestion.  This  remarkable  congestion  of  the  mucosa  extended 
along  the  air  passages  so  as  to  involve  the  larynx  and  pharynx. 
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As  both  symptoms  and  lesions  pointed  to  an  infective 
agency,  specimens  of  the  exudate,  blood  and  congested  lung 
were  taken  in  sterilized  jars  to  the  bacteriological  laboratory. 
In  these  Dr.  Moore  found  and  recognized  the  same  microbe 
which  had  been,  present  in  the  Monroe  Co.  cases,  and  with  his 
cultures  the  following  experiments  were  conducted. 

Experiment  No.  i. 

A  worn-out  horse  in  otherwise  fair  health  was  injected  in 
the  left  lung  with  io  c.c.  of  culture  from  the  microbe  from 
the  Forest  Home  mare.  Six  hours  later  the  injected  animal 
was  dull  and  stupid,  with  a  temperature  of  106,  and  a  yellowish- 
red  tinge  of  the  conjunctiva.  There  was  some  acceleration  of 
breathing  and  pulse,  and  anorexia,  but  by  the  following  morning 
the  temperature  had  fallen  to  ioo,  the  pulse  and  breathing  were 
nearly  normal  and  appetite  was  restored.  There  was  slight  cre¬ 
pitus  in  the  seat  of  inoculation,  with  tenderness  on  percussion. 
The  animal  was  kept  for  a  number  of  days,  but  no  further  de¬ 
cided  febrile  reaction  took  place.  When  killed  the  chief  lesion 
found  was  a  thickening  of  the  pleura  io  inches  in  diameter  and 
a  large  pulmonary  nodule  with  surrounding  consolidation  of  the 
left  lung,  in  the  seat  of  the  inoculation.  In  this  exudate  Dr. 
Moore  found,  as  had  been  expected,  the  now  familiar  microbe  of 
the  Monroe  Co.  cases  and  the  Forest  Home  mare. 

Experiment  No.  2. 

June  6,  a  small  white  mare,  which  had  suffered  from  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  left  hind  hoof  and  had  nearly  completed  the  growth 
of  a  new  one,  was  at  10  A.  M.  injected  in  the  left  jugular  vein 
with  10  c.c.  of  a  culture  from  the  lung  of  the  Forest  Home 
mare.  At  3  p.  m.  the  temperature  was  107.8,  respiration  52, 
pulse  58  ;  she  was  careless  of  food,  perspired  under  the  head- 
stall,  and  had  dark  red  conjunctiva  and  pituitary  membrane. 
The  temperature  of  the  day  was  90  with  a  high  dewpoint  and  a 
fresh  northwest  wind.  June  7,  temperature  102.3,  respiration 
and  circulation  quiet,  almost  normal,  and  fed  well.  Tempera¬ 
ture  of  air  89.  June  8,  5  p.  M.,  temperature  101,  respiration  26, 
pulse  36.  Feeding  well. 
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June  io,  pulse  aud  breathing  normal  ;  temperature  ioi. 
Swelling  like  a  walnut  in  the  seat  of  the  injection.  At  12  noon 
injected  in  right  jugular  14  c.c.  of  the  culture  of  the  Forest 
Home  microbe.  At  5  p.  m.  temperature  105,  respiration  15, 
pulse  66.  At  7  p.  M.  temperature  102.2,  at  4  p.  m.  ioi,  respira¬ 
tion  6,  pulse  42.  Is  lively  and  eating  well.  Has  swelling  in 
seat  of  injection. 

June  12,  3  p.  M.,  temperature  102.  Injected  in  left  side  of 
thorax  60  c.c.  old  culture  of  Forest  Home  microbe.  Just  after 
the  injection  she  had  abdomen  tucked  up,  and  showing  a  pleuritic 
ridge,  and  she  pawed  and  looked  backward  toward  the  left  flank. 
At  5  p.  m.  the  temperature  was  106.5,  pulse  80,  respiration  17, 
the  faeces  bore  a  coating  of  mucus,  the  conjunctiva  was  yellow- 
isli-red.  At  7  p.  M.  temperature  105.7. 

June  13,  8  A.  m.,  temperature  103.3,  5  p*  M-  pulse  82  and 

irregular  in  number,  pleuritic  ridge,  insensible  loins,  crepitus  on 
lower  part  of  the  left  intercostals,  conjunctiva  dark  orange-red. 
Took  pus  from  left  jugular  furrow  in  Petri  dish  for  examination 
and  found  the  microbe.  At  7  p.  m.  temperature  105.  June  14, 
temperature  8  a.  m.,  103.3  5  5-45  p-  M-  io5>  pulse  7°  and  irregu¬ 
lar,  no  respiratory  murmur  in  the  lower  part  of  the  left  lung  to 
a  depth  of  six  inches,  passes  white  purulent  matter  at  comple¬ 
tion  of  micturation,  loins  quite  insensible  to  pinching. 

June  15,  8  A.  M.,  temperature  100.8;  5  p.  M.,  102.2. 

June  16,  temperature  8  A.  M.  101,  5  P.  M.  102,  7  p.  m.  ioi. 6. 
Pulse  64,  very  irregular,  percussion  on  left  side  of  chest  causes 
much  pain,  eye  dark  red,  nasal  mucosa  bluish. 

June  17,  temperature,  7.45  A.  M.  100.8,  5.45  P.  M.  101.6. 

June  18,  temperature,  7.45  A.  m.  100.8,  5.45  P.  M.  102.8. 

June  20,  temperature,  7.45  A.  m.  ioi. 8,  5.45  p.  m.  102.2. 

June  21,  temperature,  7.45  A.  M.  100.4,  5-45  p-  M-  1Q1- 

June  22,  temperature,  7.45  A.  M.  100.2,  5.45  P.  M.  102. 

June  23,  temperature,  7.45  A.  M.  101,  11  a.  m.  102. 

At  11  A.  m.  gave  by  mouth  one  quart  culture  of  Forest 
Home  microbe. 

June  24,  temperature,  7  A.  M.  103,  3.15  p.  M.  101.5. 
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June  25,  temperature,  7  A.  m.  100.5,  3>;i:5  p*  M*  I01-2* 

June  26,  temperature,  7  A.  M.  100.5,  3.15  p.  m.  101.8. 

June  27,  temperature,  7  A.  m.  ioo,  3.15  p.  m.  102. 

June  28,  temperature,  7  A.  m.  100.7,  M*  io2-4* 

June  29,  temperature,  7  A.  M.  101.2,  3.15  p.  m.  101.5. 

June  30,  temperature,  7  A.  m.  ioo,  3.15  p.  m.  100.8. 

July  1,  temperature,  7  A.  m.  100.6,  3.15.  p.  m.  100.8. 

July  5,  temperature,  5  p.  m.  ioo. 

NECROPSY. 

July  1 7  (41  clays  after  the  first  inoculation,  and  twenty- three 
days  after  the  infectious  culture  given  by  the  stomach)  subject 
killed.  There  was  still  some  suppuration  in  the  left  hind  foot 
and  a  large  ringbone  which  preceded  the  loss  of  the  hoof.  Gen¬ 
eral  condition  good. 

Firm  old  standing  adhesion  of  the  left  lung  to  the  ribs  from 
the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  and  vertically  from  above  the  seat  of 
the  inoculation  to  the  sternum.  Separation  laid  bare  a  large 
suppurating  cavity,  irregular  in  outline  and  encroaching  on  the 
surface  layers  of  the  lung.  There  was  at  least  three-quarters  of 
a  pint  of  exudate  of  a  pinkish-brown  color  in  the  pleural  cavity. 
This  coagulated  on  exposure.  At  intervals  on  the  pulmonic 
pleura  and  on  the  mediastinal  covering  of  the  free  margin  of  the 
cardiac  auricles  there  was  more  or  less  exudate  into  the  connec¬ 
tive  tissue. 

The  right  pleural  sac  was  the  seat  of  old  standing  neoplasms, 
forming  nearly  circular  elevated  white  patches  on  the  surface  of 
the  lung,  but  with  no  adhesions  to  the  ribs. 

.  Petechise  existed  at  intervals  on  the  pleura  and  pericardium. 
The  tracheal  and  bronchial  mucosae  and  the  submucous  tissue 
were  free  from  the  dark  haemorrhagic  congestion  which 
characterized  the  Forest  Home  case,  from  which  the  microbe 
was  taken.  At  the  seat  of  the  injection  into  the  jugulars 
there  remained  some  thickening  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
but  no  pathological  formation  was  found  on  the  serosa  of  the 
vessels. 
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REMARKS. 

Without  venturing  to  encroach  on  the  pathological  and  bac¬ 
teriological  results  which  will  be  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Moore,  I 
may  gather  one  or  two  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this 
series  of  cases. 

First.  We  have  a  succession  of  cases  of  acute  febrile  disease 
in  the  horse  due  to  a  bacteridian  infection,  and  manifested  by 
an  extreme  and  often  fatal  congestion  of  the  lower  respiratory 
mucous  membrane  and  lungs  (possibly  also  of  the  other  organs 
in  special  cases). 

Second.  In  the  casual  (Monroe  Co.)  cases  there  was  a  pre¬ 
liminary  stage  in  which  the  fever  was  scarcely  marked,  followed 
by  a  period  of  extreme  hyperthermia  (io6°),  and  there  was  great 
danger  of  a  speedily  fatal  result.  The  illness  in  a  mild  form 
extended  over  about  five  days,  whereas  after  the  appearance  of 
the  hyperthermia  the  animal  did  not  survive  two  or  at  most 
three  days  more.  The  Forest  Home  case  was  not  seen  until  the 
hyperthermia  had  appeared,  but  she  died  within  forty-eight 
hours  thereafter.  Our  two  inoculated  cases  did  not  die  during 
the  hyperthermia,  but  they  showed  this  reaction  in  a  very  marked 
form,  whether  the  virus  was  introduced  into  the  blood,  or  the 
lung  and  pleura.  In  these  the  maximum  temperature  was 
probably  reached  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  hour  after  injection,  and 
it  had  returned  to  near  the  normal  in  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours.  In  the  thoracic  inoculation  106.5°  was  reached  in  two 
hours,  and  as  an  afternoon  temperature,  105°  was  maintained  for 
two  days.  Then  comparative  defervescence  ensued.  The  low 
morning  and  high  eveuing  temperature  were  110  less  remarkable. 

The  small  amount  injected  into  the  veins  (ioc.c.  and  14  c.c.) 
forbids  the  idea  that  hyperthermia  resulted  from  the  mere  addi¬ 
tion  of  liquid  to  the  circulating  fluid,  and  this  was  corroborated 
by  the  high  temperature  which  was  more  promptly  secured  by 
the  inoculation  into  the  chest.  The  enormous  dose  administered 
by  the  mouth  produced  a  more  moderate  and  tardy  febrile  reac¬ 
tion  than  the  smaller  doses  inoculated.  This  might  be  partly 
explained  on  the  ground  that  the  system  had  already  become 
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partially  immune  by  reason  of  the  repeated  doses,  but  also  by 
the  destructive  action  of  the  gastric  and  hepatic  products  on 
the  toxins. 

In  the  microbe  before  us  we  have  the  example  of  an  infec¬ 
tion  which  may  by  its  unaided  action  bring  about  a  speedily 
fatal  disorder  of  the  respiratory  organs  ;  or,  which  lodged  in  the 
tissues  which  are  already  the  seat  of  inflammatory  01  other  mor¬ 
bid  action,  may  speedily  transform  a  comparatively  benign  dis¬ 
order  into  an  almost  certainly  lethal  one.  It  is  a  type  of  other 
infections,  which,  complicating  a  simple  and  comparatively 
harmless  disorder,  may  introduce  a  most  dangerous  element. 
More  light  is  wanted  as  to  other  elements  of  this  kind,  and  the 
present  observations  are  brought  forward  as  a  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  class  which  it  may  be  hoped  will  help  to  place 
medicine  nearer  than  before  to  taking  her  place  among  exact 
sciences.  An  encouraging  feature  of  the  present  infection  is 
that,  however  dangerous  in  their  attack,  its  toxic  products  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  early  modified  or  eliminated,  so  that,  if  the  subject 
survives  two  days  of  extreme  hyperthermia,  there  is  a  good 
prospect  of  recovery. 

REPORTS  OF  CASES. 

✓ 

“  Careful  observation  makes  a  skillful  practitioner ,  but  his  skill  dies  with  him.  By  re¬ 
cording  his  observations ,  he  adds  to  the  knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  assists  by  his  facts 
in  building  up  the  solid  edifice  of  pathological  science. 


AN  INTERESTING  CASE. 

By  W.  H.  Derr,  V.  S.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

On  September  26,  1899,  Mr.  Ed.  Ford,  groceryman,  drove  a 
bay  horse,  six  years  old,  15-2  hands  high,  to  my  office,  and  tol 
me  he  seemed  sluggish  and  drowsy,  not  driving  with  his  usual 
freedom.  Everything  seemed  normal,  except  eyelids,  which 
were  droopy,  and  his  front  legs  were  slightly  swollen  below  the 
knees.  I  supposed  his  liver  and  lymphatics  needed  toning  up, 
as  he  was  being  fed  quite  heavily.  I  gave,  a  cathaitic,  and  ad¬ 
vised  light  diet  for  a  few  days.  The  physic  operated  very  well, 
and  in  two  days  he  was  placed  under  Fowler’s  solution  and  nux 

vomica  twice  daily. 
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In  a  few  days  he  was  again  brought  to  the  office, 
and  showed  no  improvement.  October  i  I  was  called 
to  see  him.  Appetite  good,  pulse  36,  temperature  ioo°  F. 
bowels  regular  and  of  good  color,  legs  swollen  to  mid  wav  be¬ 
tween  knee  and  elbow,  the  swelling  having  the  characteristic 
abrupt  ending  of  purpura  ;  hind  limbs  and  sheath  normal. 

I  suspected  scarlatina,  but  there  were  no  symptoms  except 
the  swelling,  with  a  mild  sore  throat.  I  placed  him  under  ab¬ 
sorbents  and  stimulated  the  kidneys. 

O11  October  4  I  was  hurriedly  called  to  see  the  patient  Not 
being  m  at  the  time,  I  did  not  see  him  for  an  hour  after  the 
telephone  message.  I  found  the  patient  with  a  temperature  of 
ioi  ^°,  pulse  40,  sweating  profusely,  tossing  head  and  showino- 
geneial  symptoms  of  abdominal  pain,  with  considerable  tremor 
of  the  muscular  system.  Fifteen  minutes  before  the  attack  he 
had  drank  moderately  of  cold  water  from  trough,  beino-  pre¬ 
viously  used  to  water  with  the  chill  off,  and  I  attributelf  the 
suffering  to  the  cold  water. 

I  found  on  examination  that  the  breast  was  enormously 
swollen  as  far  up  as  the  neck,  particularly  between  the  front 
legs  and  in  front  of  the  breast,  with  very  prominent  enlarge¬ 
ment  showing  plainly  in  the  location  of  the  thymus  gland  on 
each  side  of  the  trachea,  protruding  larger  than  a  base-ball 
with  no  heat  nor  tenderness  to  the  touch. 

A  few  minutes  alter  calling  he  began  to  eat  his  hay,  and  in 

twenty  minutes  was  entirely  quiet,  dried  off  and  ready  for  his 
supper. 

He  continued  in  the  same  condition,  except  that  the  swell¬ 
ing  extended  under  the  belly,  two-thirds  of  the  way  back  to 

the  sheath.  In  all  his  sickness,  his  hind  legs  and  sheath  re¬ 
mained  normal. 

I  then  ga\  e  him  mild  heart  stimulants,  absorbents  and  diu¬ 
retics,  with  light  diet  of  oats  and  bran  and  good  hay.  His 
spints  remained  good,  but  he  had  some  difficulty  in  moving  on 
account  of  the  swelling.  He  continued  with  some  abatement 
01  the  swelling  until  the  9th,  when  he  was  turned  into  the 
yard.  He  enjoyed  it,  and  walked  about  and  ate  quite  freely  of 
grass.  In  twenty  minutes  he  had  another  attack,  sweating 
reely,  pawing,  tossing  head,  and  tremors.  In  thirty  minutes 
he  was  again  quiet,  without  the  use  of  anodynes.  The  swell¬ 
ing  seemed  reduced,  but  the  enlargement  at  seat  of  the  Hands 
was  more  prominent.  He  was  then  left  in  his  box  until  the 
1 3th,  with,  I  thought,  improvement. 
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On  tlie  13th  he  was  exercised  a  very  little  and  tied  in  the 
sun  for  two  or  three  hours.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  he 
was  again  exercised,  being  given  a  little  more  walk  than  on  the 
i  7th  When  two  blocks  from  home  he  was  again  taken  with 
an  attack  and  was  taken  home  with  difficulty,  and  had  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  other  attacks.  In  twenty  minutes  he  was  again  all 
right,  but  his  appetite  was  not  so  good.  He  would  stait  at  his 
food  ravenously,  but  leave  a  part  of  two  quarts  of  oats.  Swell¬ 
ing-  about  the  same,  temperature  ioo°,  pulse  40.  On  the  even¬ 
ings  of  14th,  15th  and  1 6th,  at  6  o’clock,  nearly  to  the  minute, 
he  had  an  attack  of  pain  lasting  about  twenty  minutes.  From 
14th  to  1 6th  appetite  grew  less,  circulation  a  trifle  faster,  eyes 
more  droopy,  death  taking  place  at  6.20  P.  M.  of  16th.  After  a 
severe  attack  he  reared  up  and  fell  dead  without  a  struggle. 

Circumstances,  much  to  my  regret,  prevented  a  post-mortem 
which  might  or  might  not  have  revealed  tlie  cause,  but  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  case  unless  my  diagnosis  of  incipient 
purpura  was  correct,  and  then  many  symptoms  remain  unex- 

plamed  n^  ^  sickness  there  was  no  irregularity  of  the  heart¬ 
beats,  110  distressed  breathing,  no  constitutional  symptoms  ex¬ 
cept  swelling  and  attacks  of  pain,  each  .  of  which,  up  to  two 
days  before  death,  was  preceded  by  exercise  of  greater  or  less 

extent. 

If  the  editor  or  any  of  my  professional  brothers  can  give 
any  information  on  this  case  from  my  meagre  description,  either 
personally  or  through  the  pages  of  the  REVIEW,  they  will 

bestow  a  great  favor  on  me.  .  .  A 

What  caused  the  severe  attacks  of  pain,  and  what  cause 

death  ? 

THE  USE  OF  CHEOROZONE  IN  PUNCTURED  WOUNDS. 

By  E.  R.  Forbes,  V.  S.,  Pensacola,  Pla. 

Case  No  /. — There  were  two  deeply  punctured  wounds  of 
the  femoral  region  in  a  horse;  they  were  three  inches  apart  6 
and  4  inches  deep  respectively.  They  were  treated  by  cold- 
water  irrigations,  followed  by  chlorozone  (i  to  6  of  water,,  and 
iodoform  gauze  packing.  The  packing  was  discontinued  after 
the  third  day,  as  it  fretted  the  patient  too  much  and  the  chloro¬ 
zone  appeared  to  be  sufficient.  Rapid  recovery.  In  our  climate 
punctured  wounds  in  this  region  are  very  dangerous,  owing  to 
phlegmonous  inflammation,  followed  quickly  by  mortification 
and  death.  In  these  two  cases  there  was  absolutely  no  mtiani- 
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inatory  action,  which  I  believe  was  due  solely  to  chlorozone. 

Case  No.  II.  Punctured  wound  in  groin,  six  inches  deep, 
t  reatment  :  Cold-water  irrigation  and  chlorozone.  No  inflam¬ 
matory  action  and  rapid  recovery. 

Having-  been  always  a  strong  advocate  of  antisepsis,  and 
having  used  every  antiseptic  introduced  in  the  last  twentv 

>eais,  I  must  say  that  as  far  as  I  have  used  chlorozone  it  lias 
given  me  the  best  results. 


SCHMIDT  S  TREATMENT  EITTEE  SHORT  OF  SPECIFIC. 

By  G.  R.  Stewart,  V.  S.,  Calumet,  Mich. 

.  }  llave  &iven  Schmidt’s  treatment  for  milk  fever  a  very  o-00d 
trial,  and  find  it  to  be  almost  a  specific.  The  last  case  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  trying  the  treatment  on  was  a  Galloway  cow,  extra 
tat,  and  had  given  birth  to  several  calves  previous  to  this  one 
and  was  never  affected  before.-  This  cow  gave  birth  to  a  fine  bio¬ 
calf  on  Tuesday  night.  Wednesday  morning  the  owner  noticed 
her  staggering  and  immediately  sent  for  me.  On  my  arrival 
round  her  still  on  her  feet,  but  very  unsteady  and  apparently  did 
not  notice  anything,  not  even  the  calf,  which  was  in  a  stall  be- 

6  her*11  1  °rdered  calf  to  be  taken  away,  as  the  stable  was 
veiy  small  ;  also  the  partitions  torn  down  and  a  good  bed  of 
straw  made  for  her.  I  then  gave  her  an  injection  of  i  so  o-rs 
of  potassium  iodide  and  left,  telling  the  owner  to  leave  her 
alone,  and  that  she  would  go  down  and  be  unable  to  rise  in  a 
short  tune ;  but  not  to  be  alarmed  at  that,  as  it  is  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  disease.  Six  hours  later  I  called  and  found  her 
down,  head  around  to  side,  pupils  dilated.  Gave  her  another 
injection  of  130  grs.  At  the  same  time  the  owner  and  his  neio-h- 
bors,  thought  it  very  foolish  on  my  part  to  try  to  do  anythfno- 
with  her,  as  they  said  when  a  cow  has  milk  fever  they  never  o-et 
Detter,  and  that  she  was  a  very  bad  case,  which  was  the  truth. 

1  had  to  give  her  five  injections  before  she  got  on  her  feet.  She 
was  down  about  50  hours.  You  may  imagine  what  a  wonder- 
tnl  k  cow  doctor”  I  was  when  that  cow  got  up. 

This  cow  lost  about  200  pounds  of  flesh,  the  epidermis  peel¬ 
ing  off  all  oyer  the  body ;  the  milk  was  very  thick  and  of  a  cur- 
c  ec  nature  about  two  weeks,  at  which  time  it  resumed  its 
normal  condition.  The  cow  is  doing  finely,  and  the  owner  and 
11s  neighbors  are  quite  enthusiastic  over  the  new  treatment, 
could  relate  many  other  good  results  from  the  new  treat- 
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BELGIAN  REVIEW. 


Foreign  Bodies  in  a  Horse  and  in  a  Cow  [By  Prof.  Hend- 
rickx ] . — As  the  author  remarks,  how  strange  foreign  bodies  some¬ 
times  behave  when  once  introduced  in  the  organism  of  an  animal. 
As  a  proof,  read  the  two  cases  that  he  records  :  (i)  Afour-and-a- 
lialf-year-old  horse  was  brought  to  him  for  a  small  wound  a  little 
below  and  in  front  of  the  right  scapulo-humeral  joint.  Much 
pus  was  discharged  and  the  leg  had  to  be  cleaned  several  times 
a  day.  The  history  of  the  animal  was  simple  : — Four  years 
before,  when  a  colt,  he  was  found  one  day  very  lame  ;  he  had 
only  a  little  scratch  in  front  of  the  shoulder  ;  he  was  treated 
and  the  lameness  disappeaied,  yet  the  discharge  kept  up.  When 
two  years  old  he  was  broken  to  work  and  since  has  been  work¬ 
ing,  free  from  lameness  and  still  discharging.  The  wound  was 
probed  with  difficulty  and  found  running  upwards  towards  the 
withers.  The  animal  was  cast  and  at  the  point  where  the  probe 
seemed  to  end,  an  incision  was  made.  It  was  8  or  io  centi¬ 
meters  deep  ;  at  its  bottom  the  continuation  of  the  fistula  was 
found  and  at  last  the  bottom  reached,  from  which  a  piece  of  a 
walking  stick  was  extracted.  It  was  one  inch  in  diameter  and 
twenty-one  centimeters  long.  It  had  traveled  38  or  40  centi¬ 
meters  from  its  place  of  entrance,  below  the  shoulder  joint. 
The  animal  kept  it  four  years  in  his  muscles  without  apparent 
trouble,  not  even  the  slightest  disturbance  in  locomotion.  (2) 
A  cow,  coming  back  from  the  field,  seemed  ailing.  She 
groaned,  refused  her  food,  had  colic  and  tympanites.  She  was 
bled  at  the  jugular,  fed  on  low  diet  for  24  hours,  and  then  ap¬ 
peared  in  perfect  health.  Three  days  after  a  swelling  as  big  as 
a  hen’s  egg  showed  itself  between  the  second  and  third  lum¬ 
bar  vertebrae  and  in  its  centre  a  little  black  point  was  felt.  It 
was  taken  hold  with  forceps  and  a  rib  of  an  umbrella  sixty-one 
centimeters  long  was  extracted.  This  rib  was  perfectly  straight 
and  it  is  a  question  how  as  such  it  was  possible  for  the  cow  to 
swallow  it  and  be  sick  only  for  a  few  hours  afterwards. 
— iAnnales  de  Bruxelles .) 

Ovariotomy  with  Elastic  Ligature. — Several  months 
ago  an  article  appeared  in  the  Annales  de  Bruxelles ,  a  transla¬ 
tion  by  Prof.  Hendrickx  of  a  paper  published  by  a  Swiss  veteri¬ 
narian  (Mr.  Bertschy),  in  which  are  several  practical  observa¬ 
tions  on  ovariotomy.  The  author  recommended  the  application 
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of  a  ligature  as  a  means  of  castration,  with  or  without  ampu¬ 
tation  of  the  ovaries.  An  elastic  band  was  then  recommended. 
Director  Degive,  who  at  that  time  had  fully  indorsed  the  new 
method,  said  that  it  was  called  one  day  to  take  the  place  of 
all  means  heretofore  patronized  for  the  castration  of  our  large 
domestic  females,  mares  and  cows.  Since  then  Director  Degive 
has  had  occasion  to  apply  the  elastic  ligature  in  his  practice, 
also  other  veterinarians,  and  success  has  always  followed  the 
operation.  The  elastic  ring  used  is  secured  tight  by  means  of 
a  little  glass  bulb  or  pearl,  which  is  perforated.  Through  the 
ring  the  elastic  band  is  passed.  It  then  forms  a  little  loop, 
through  which  a  double  sliding  cord  is  introduced,  and  while 
this  hangs  out  of  the  vulva,  by  pulling  upon  it  the  thickness 
of  the  ring  is  reduced,  the  glass  ball  can  be  pushed  nearer  the 
soft  tissues,  the  ring  is  made  tighter  on  them.  When  the  cord 
is  enlarged  the  elastic  band  resumes  its  thickness  in  front  and 
below  the  glass  ball,  which  is  left  in  place  holding  tight.  The 
process  is  said  to  be  simple  in  its  application  and  entirely  free 
from  danger,  with  the  simplest  application  of  antisepsy. 

A  Case  of  Linguae  and  Labiae  Psorospermosis  in  the 
Horse  \_By  MM.  Hendrickx  and  Lienanx\. — This  affection 
is  quite  rare  in  the  horse,  although  it  is  frequent  in  swine 
and  in  ruminants.  Nedamysolzky  has  found  them  in  the  cer¬ 
vical  muscles,  diaphragm,  oesophagus,  walls  of  the  pharynx  and 
some  muscles  of  the  extremities.  Schulz  has  met  them  in  the 
muscles  of  a  horse  paralyzed  in  the  fore  legs.  The  authors 
have  seen  them  in  the  tongue  and  the  upper  lip  of  a  four-year 
old,  which  presented  the  following  symptoms :  superior  lip 
trebled  in  size  and  stiff.  Its  internal  face  is  roughened,  covered 
with  small  nodosities  ;  it  has  a  grey-yellowish  tint.  The  mouth 
is  partly  closed  and  saliva  escapes  from  both  commissures. 
The  free  portion  of  the  tongue  is  four  times  its  size  and  over¬ 
fills  the  lingual  canal.  Its  consistency  is  much  altered.  It  is 
hard  like  condensed  fibrous  tissue  ;  the  movements  of  the  organ 
are  nearly  normal  when  made  from  forward  backwards  ;  lateral 
ones  are  more  difficult.  The  surface  of  the  organ,  instead  of 
being  smooth  and  soft,  is  bosselated,  rough  and  presents  numer¬ 
ous  little  nodosities.  Here  and  there  are  superficial  solu¬ 
tions  of  continuity,  traumatisms  inflicted  by  the  teeth  probably. 
The  animal  is  otherwise  in  normal  condition  except  thin.  Mi¬ 
croscopic  examinations  excluded  actinomycosis,  tuberculosis  and 
botryotnycosis,  but  revealed  the  presence  of  a  large  collection  of 
sacroporids  which  infected  the  whole  organ.  A  treatment  of 
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iodide  of  potassium  was  recommended,  and  recovery  gradually 
took  place  by  degrees  and  was  soon  able  to  take  hold  of  his  food 
and  return  to  work. — ( Annales  de  Bruxelles.') 

SPANISH  REVIEW. 


Exostosis  of  the  Scapuea  [By  Luis  Nunez\ . — At  the 
abattoir  a  nine-year-old  steer  was  slaughtered  ;  he  presented  a 
large  tumor  of  the  right  scapula,  quite  sharp  at  its  superior  part 
and  about  ready  to  ulcerate  through  the  skin.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  size  the  tumor  did  not  interfere  with  locomotion,  and  the 
animal  was  in  good  condition.  There  was  no  indication  of 
actinomycosis.  At  the  post-mortem  a  large  exostosis  was 
found,  sequel  of  an  incompleted  fracture  of  the  acromion  spine. 
Relieved  of  all  surrounding  soft  tissues,  the  bone  weighed  9 
pounds  (4  kilos  and  750  grammes). — (Re v.  Veterin.) 

Lameness  Due  to  Cysticerci  [By  Martin  Ciga\ . — A 
three-year-old  bull  became  lame  on  the  left  fore  leg  without  ap¬ 
parent  cause.  The  lameness  seemed  to  be  located  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg.  Rheumatism  was  suspected  and  the  animal 
treated  accordingly  and  recovered.  Some  eight  months  later 
the  trouble  reappeared,  but  was  more  severe,  and  this  time  on 
the  right  leg.  There  was  a  swelling  on  the  fore  arm,  indicating 
the  seat  of  the  lesion.  The  same  diagnosis  was  made  and  the 
same  treatment  prescribed.  But  instead  of  improving,  as  in  the 
first  attack,  the  lameness  increased,  the  swelling  became  more 
prominent,  and  then  parasitic  origin  was  suspected.  The  ani¬ 
mal  was  in  good  condition  ;  he  was  incurable,  and  was  sent  to 
the  slaughter-house.  The  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs  were 
sound  ;  but  cuts  made  through  the  thickness  of  the  muscles 
revealed  the  presence  of  numerous  cysticerci,  reddish  in  color 
and  scarcely  as  big  as  the  head  of  a  pin.  Those  were  found  also 
in  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  the  intercostals  and  the  abdomi¬ 
nal  walls.  The  author  believes  them  masses  of  cysticercus  sem- 
micolis-. — (Rev.  Veterini) 


SOME  POISONOUS  PLANTS.* 


RATTLE-BOX. 

Crotalar.a  Sagittilis  L.  Other  Names :  Rattleweed ;  Wild  Pea.  Pig.  (10) 
Description  and  Where  Found. — A  hairy  annual,  3  to  18 

*  Abstracted  from  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  86,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  griculture,  by  W.  T. 
Martin,  M.  D.  C. ,  Kankakee,  Ill. 
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inches  high,  with  simple  undivided  leaves,  i  to  2  inches  long, 
and  small,  yellow  pea-like  flowers  appearing  in  July.  The  seed- 
pods  are  about  an  inch  in  length  when  mature,  and  are  nearly 
black.  They  are  much  inflated,  and  as  the  walls  are  stiff  and 
thin  and  very  resonant,  they  make  excellent  miniature  rattles 
when  the  seeds  have  become  detached  from  their  fastenings  in¬ 
side  of  the  pod.  The  rattle-box  is  native  in  low,  sandy  soils  from 
the  Atlantic  westward  to  Minnesota  and  eastern  Kansas  ;  also 
in  New  Mexico.  It  is  common  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and 
North  Carolina,  and  in  some  years  is  very  abundant  in  bottom 
lands  along  the  valley  of  the  Missouri,  in  South  Dakota  and  Iowa. 

Poisonous  Character. — The  poisonous  constituent  unknown, 
but  it  resides  both  in  the  leaves  and  in  the  seeds.  Horses, 
and  sometimes  cattle,  are  killed  by  eating  grass  or  meadow  hay 
mixed  with  the  plant.  They  are  not  poisoned  so  often  by  eating 
the  plant  in  the  field.  Public  attention  was  first  called  to  the 
poisonous  nature  of  rattle-box  by  Dr.  Stalker,  of  Iowa,  who,  in 
1884,  while  investigating  the  cause  of  “bottom  disease,”  then 
prevalent  among  the  horses  of  Iowa,  was  led  to  believe  that  it 
was  mostly  if  not  altogether  attributable  to  this  plant.  Experi¬ 
ments  were  made  which  proved  the  supposition  to  be  correct. 

Symptoms. — As  generally  described  from  accidental  cases, 
the  symptoms  are  .much  prolonged,  death  resulting  only  after 
several  weeks  or  months.  There  is  a  general  decline  of  vigor, 
and  a  gradual  loss  of  flesh,  as  observed  in  the  case  of  loco,  with 
which  this  plant  is  closely  related.  The  rattle-box  does  not, 
however,  appear  so  often  to  produce  the  craziness  characteristic 
of  loco. 

The  percentage  of  rattle-box  in  meadow  hay  will  be  much 
reduced  if  the  fields  are  burned  over  when  the  seeds  mature  the 
preceding  summer.  The  growth  of  perennial  grasses  will  not  be 
materially  affected  thereby. 

DWARF  LARKSPUR. 

Delphinium  Tricorne  Mich.  Other  Name :  Staggerweed  {Ohio).  Fig.  (6.) 

Description. — The  genus  delphinium,  formed  by  the  lark¬ 
spur,  is  composed  of  erect  herbs,  with  palmately  lobed  leaves, 
and  an  elongated  cluster  of  showy  flowers.  These  are  com¬ 
monly  blue,  and  are  further  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
green  parts,  and  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  spur-like  appendage. 

There  are  over  25  species  native  to  the  United  States.  Few 
have  a  very  wide  distribution,  but  some  of  the  western  species 
are  extremely  abundant  in  their  natural  place  of  growth.  They 
have  a  general  reputation  of  being  poisonous  to  cattle. 
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The  dwarf  larkspur  is  a  smooth,  simple-stemmed  perennial, 

6  to  12  inches  high,  with  a  tuberous  root,  deeply  five-parted 
leaves,  and  a  long,  loose  cluster  of  blue  (sometimes  white)  flow¬ 
ers,  which  appear  in  April  and  May.  It  grows  in  clayey  soil 
and  open  woods,  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina  to  Southern  Minnesota.  It  is  especially  reported  from 
Ohio  as  fatal  to  cattle  in  April,  when  the  fresh  leaves  appear. 

WYOMING  LARKSPUR. 

Delphinium  geyeri  Greene.  Other  Name  :  Poison-weed. 

Description  and  Where  Found. — A  somewhat  hairy  peren¬ 
nial,  io  to  20  inches  high,  with  a  large  spheroidal  tuft  of 
rather  thick,  dull-green  leaves,  and  a  central  column  of  deep 
azure-blue  flowers.  A  common  high  prairie  plant  of  Wyoming 
and  Northern  Colorado.  It  is  reported  to  be  most  troublesome 
of  the  poisonous  plants  of  Wyoming.  Ranchmen  suffer  consid¬ 
erable  loss  from  it,  especially  in  early  spring,  when  the  dark- 
green  tufts  of  foliage  are  conspicuous  features  of  the  otherwise 
dry  and  barren  landscape. 

PURPLE  LARKSPUR. 

Delphinium  Menziesii  D.  C. 

Description  and  Where  Found. — A  somewhat  hairy,  tuberous- 
rooted  perennial,  about  a  foot  high,  with  a  basal  cluster  of  finely 
divided,  long-stemmed  leaves,  and  a  single  column  of  showy 
flowers,  which  appear  at  anytime  between  April  and  July.  The 
flowers  are  few  in  number,  but  are  extra  large,  being  from  i  to 
i  y2  inches  broad.  This  species  is  found  native  on  hillsides 
from  the  vicinity  of  San  Prancisco  to  British  Columbia  and  east¬ 
ward  as  far  as  South  Dakota.  In  Montana  it  is  very  common. 

Poisonous  Character. — The  percentage  of  fatal  cases  in  cat¬ 
tle  which  have  eaten  this  and  other  larkspurs  is  said  to  be 
small.  A  rough  estimate  by  a  cattleman  places  it  at  about  20 
per  cent,  for  one  species  of  the  group,  when  the  animals  are 
not  properly  treated,  and  5  per  cent,  otherwise.  This  is  proba¬ 
bly  a  low  estimate,  however,  for  in  a  case  of  poisoning  from  D. 
Menziesii  that  occurred  in  Montana  in  May,  1897,  and  was  re¬ 
ported  by  Dr.  B.  V.  Wilcox,  nearly  600  head  of  sheep  were 
affected,  250  of  which  died.* 

*  Since  the  above  was  in  press,  Dr.  S.  B.  Nelson,  professor  of  Veterinary  Science 
in  the  Washington  State  Agricultural  College,  has  published  (Bull.  No.  22,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture)  the  results  of  an  experiment  made  by  him¬ 
self,  in  which  as  much  as  243^  pounds  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  this  plant  were  fed  to  a  sheep 
within  a  period  of  five  days  without  any  apparent  ill  effects.  An  experiment  made  by  Dr. 
Wilcox  (Bull.  No.  15,  Montana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station),  shows  that  the  extract 
from  less  than  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  killed  a  yearling  lamb  in  two  hours,  the  dose 
having  been  given  by  the  mouth. 
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It  is  an  excellent  precaution  to  allow  animals  in  pastures 
containing  larkspur  only  when  well  fed,  and  then  only  for  short 
periods,  until  they  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  delete¬ 
rious  nature  of  the  plants. 

The  tall  mountain  larkspur  (. Delphinium  trolliifolium\  some¬ 
times  known  as  cow  poison,  grows  in  moist,  shady  places  from 
Monterey,  Cal.,  to  British  Columbia.  Reports  of  poisoning 
come  from  California  and  Oregon.  The  poisonous  qualities  of 
this  species  have,  however,  been  considerably  questioned. 

A  lavender-colored,  fleshy  larkspur  ( Delphinium  recurvatum\ 
which  grows  in  moist  saline  soils  south  of  San  Francisco  and 
Stockton,  in  California,  is  particularly  reported  as  fatal  to  ani¬ 
mals  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county.  The  seeds  of  the  European 
stavesacre  ( Delphinium  si aphis agrict)  has  long  been  regarded  as 
a  powerful  poison.  The  seeds  of  the  commonly  introduced 
larkspur  ( D .  consolida)  is  regarded  as  less  poisonous  ;  the  leaf 
is  reputed  to  be  poisonous  to  cattle  in  Europe.  The  leaf  of  the 
stavesacre  has  only  recently  been  shown  to  be  poisonous.  The 
properties  of  the  roots  of  these  and  other  species  are  not  well 
known.  Little  or  no  attention  has  as  yet  been  paid  by  Ameri¬ 
can  chemists  to  the  native  larkspur,  hence  it  is  not  known  how 
poisonous  they  are  in  comparison  with  the  European  species. 
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It  was  the  intention  of  the  junior  editor  of  the  Review  to 
have  published  the  accompanying  illustrations  in  connection 
with  the  report  of  the  presentation  of  the  loving  cup  to  Dr. 
Liautard  by  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  American  Veterinary 
College  on  the  occasion  of  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  which 
was  celebrated  by  a  banquet  at  the  Manhattan  Hotel,  New 
York  City,  Sept.  5th.  A  satisfactory  photo  of  the  cup  could 
not,  however,  be  obtained,  until  Dr.  Robert  W.  Ellis,  the  tem¬ 
porary  custodian  of  the  trophy,  exerted  his  talents  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Ellis’  letter  of  transmissal  explains  itself  so  well  that 
it  is  herewith  given  in  full. 

New  York,  November  20,  1899. 

Dear  Dr.  Bell : 

I  send  you  by  this  mail  a  photograph  of  the  cup  presented  to  our 
dear  old  Dean,  and  pioneer  of  our  profession  in  America,  Prof.  Eiautard, 
at  our  last  alumni  dinner  and  silver  anniversary  of  the  American  Veter¬ 
inary  College,  by  his  boys,  the  Alumnae.  This  family  of  boys  is  so 
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large,  that  I  fear  many  of  them  could  not  be  present  to  take  an  active 
part  in  that  celebration,  and  witness  the  presentation  of  this  token  of 
love  and  esteem,  and  appreciation  of  a  quarter  of  a  century’s  work  well 
done ;  and  so  I  have  sent  you  this  photograph  showing  one  of  the  three 
sides  of  the  cup  containing  an  engraving  of  his  face,  for  reproduction  in 
the  Review,  that  it  may  reach  all  the  boys,  and  trust  that  it  is  good 
enough  to  reproduce,  being  my  own  work,  and  decidedly  amateur,  and 
amateur  work  on  silver  cups,  with  the  object  of  reproducing  an  engrav¬ 
ing  thereon,  is  not  “  a  cinch.  ”  The  other  two  sides,  you  can  describe 
in  your  own  well  selected  language. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Robert  W.  Ellis. 


At  the  great  “  Jubilee  ”  there  were  many  faces  which  are 
seen  only  at  long  intervals  :  class-mates  who  had  not  looked 
upon  each  other  since  the  proud  night  that  they  had  marched 
across  the  stage  of  Chickering  Hall  and  received  from  President 
Weisse  the  roll  of  parchment  as  a  reward  of  long  hours  of  pa¬ 
tient  and  hard  study,  and  who  now  greeted  each  other  with  al¬ 
most  the  enthusiasm  of  old  lovers,  joyfully  going  over  the 
events  of  their  college  life  and  telling  the  story  of  their  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures  after  embarking  upon  the  realities  of  the 
practice  of  their  art.  By  one  of  such,  Don  C.  Ayer,  of  the  class 
of  ’87,  now  the  chief  of  the  great  meat  inspection  force  at 
Omaha,  we  were  shown  a  photograph  of  the  Dean,  taken  soon 
after  he  landed  in  America,  in  the  early  sixties,  and,  by  promis- 
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in g  to  preserve  it  very  carefully  and  return  it  unsoiled,  we  are 
enabled  to  present  this  to  our  readers — only  a  few  of  whom  will 
be  able  to  remember  the  subject  as  he  appears  in  this  likeness. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


The  Dise \ses  of  Poultry.  By  D.  E.  Salmon,  D.V.M.,  Chief  of  the  United  States 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Washington,  D.  C. :  George  E.  Howard  &  Co. 

Comparative  medicine  is  already  under  many  compliments 
to  the  studious  and  scholarly  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,  and  it  is  again  made  his  debtor  by  this  latest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  a  subject  to  which  he  has  given  a  great  deal  of  thought, 
and  to  which  the  vast  majority  of  veterinarians  have  given  so 
little.  So  light  has  been  the  literature  upon  the  subject  of  the 
diseases  of  poultry  in  the  English  language  that  the  small  vol¬ 
ume  under  consideration  is  the  first  that  has  been  written,  and 
foi  this  leason  it  becomes  of  greater  value  as  occupying  exclu¬ 
sively  this  field.  In  his  introduction  the  author  gives  some 
idea  of  the  immense  commercial  importance  of  birds  in  this 
country  by  furnishing  from  the  last  census  the  statement  that 
there  were  in  1890,  258,871,125  chickens  or  dung-hill  fowls  and 
26, 738, 315  other  domesticated  fowls,  while  the  earnings  of 
American  poultry  have  been  estimated  from  $200,000,000  to 
$350>000)000'  I11  this  chapter  are  also  considered  health  and 

disease,  the  organs  and  apparatus  and  their  functions,  common 
causes  of  disease,  hygienic  requirements,  disinfection,  objects  of 
medical  treatment,  etc.  Chapter  II  deals  with  diseases  of'  the 
respiratory  organs  ;  chapter  III  and  IV,  those  of  the  digestive 
apparatus  ;  V,  diseases  of  the  peritoneum,  liver  and  spleen  ; 
VI,  diseases  of  the  organs  of  urination  and  reproduction  ;  VII, 
the  brain  ;  VIII,  heart  and  blood  vessels  ;  IX,  parasites  and  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  skin  ;  X,  feet  and  legs;  XI,  infectious  diseases; 
XII,  injurious  habits  or  vices.  The  book  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  well  printed  on  good  paper,  handsomely  and  substan¬ 
tially  bound  in  cloth  or  paper,  and  sells  for  the  nominal  sum  of 
50  cents  for  the  paper  binding  and  $1  for  cloth  binding. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  \  rterinary  Medical  Association  ;  Session  of 

h  99*  Edited  ky  the  Publication  Committee,  W.  L.  Williams,  Chairman,  Ithaca, 

N.  \  .  Published  by  the  Association. 

1  romptly  on  time  came  the  report  of  the  u  Proceedings’’  of 
the  New  A  01k  meeting,  bound  in  cloth,  beautifully  printed  on 
good  paper,  well  arranged,  well  edited,  and  containing  over  300 
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pages,  with  some  new  features,  and  perfectly  indexed.  Although 
the  two  most  active  members  of  the  Publication  Committee  were 
hors  de  combat  during  the  latter  part  of  the  session,  they  lost  no 
time  in  getting  down  to  work  when  they  reached  home,  and 
we  extend  our  congratulations  to  them  and  the  Association  on 
the  creditable  presentation  of  the  interesting  proceedings  and 
valuable  papers,  many  of  which  could  not  for  lack  of  time  be 
read  and  discussed,  and  appear  in  this  volume  for  the  first  time, 
and  form  an  invaluable  addition  to  American  veterinary  litera¬ 
ture. 

The  volume  contains  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
Association,  a  new  departure,  and  an  excellent  one,  placing  in 
compact  and  convenient  form  for  reference  this  important  in¬ 
strument. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  VETERINARY  SERVICE  IN  THE  U.  S.  ARMY. 

Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico,  Nov.  i,  1899. 
Editors  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

Dear  Sirs: — The  future  of  the  veterinary  service  in  the 
army  is  one  that  has  a  most  absorbing  interest  for  the  profession 
at  large,  and  a  peculiarly  absorbing  one  for  those  of  us  who  are 
connected  directly  with  the  service  at  present.  Are  we  satisfied 
with  the  existing  condition  of  affairs ;  are  there  no  future  steps 
to  be  taken,  and  has  the  recent  improvement  in  the  status  of 
ten  of  the  army  positions  improved  the  service  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  there  is  no  room  left  for  improvement  ?  Will  the  bet¬ 
tering  of  the  condition  of  half  of  the  present  army  force  have 
any  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  cavalry  horse,  and  will  the 
functions  of  the  veterinarian  be  performed  with  more  benefit  to 
the  service,  working  as  he  is  without  organization  and  without 
a  governing  and  guiding  mind?  These  are  questions  that  will 
not  down,  and  must  be  solved  before  any  real  and  satisfactory 
results  are  obtained,  and  before  the  service  can  receive  the  im¬ 
provement  that  it  is  entitled  to  under  the  recent  partial  reorgani¬ 
zation. 

We  are  all  well  aware  that  now  there  is  no  system  of  any 
kind  in  the  administration  of  the  duty  of  the  veterinarian,  no 
data  of  any  kind  preserved  except  that  depending  upon  the  taste 
or  inclination  of  the  individual,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
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these  are  useless  from  an  official  standpoint,  noted  as  they  are 
without  system  and  without  supervision  of  any  kind. 

Diseases  may  creep  in,  unsanitary  conditions  may  exist, 
methods  of  meat  and  othei  food  inspection  may  be  unscientific, 
unsystematic  and  even  perfunctory,  without  anyone  to  demand 
an  explanation.  There  is  no  rule  laid  down  for  the  veterina¬ 
rian  s  guidance,  and  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  report  made 
whereby  the  faithful,  01  otherwise,  performance  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  may  be  judged.  It  is  true  that  the  veterinarian  is  under 
military  discipline,  and  that  his  commanding  officer  can  and 
will  call  him  to  account  if  negligent,  but  is  this  sufficient— is  it 
all  that  is  desired  ?  This  supervision  of  the  commanding  officer 
would  be  important  if  he  were  a  veterinarian  himself,  and  it  is 
all  sufficient  where  the  military  administration  is  concerned, 
foi  undei  these  conditions  the  commanding  officer  knows  his 
business  exactly  and  is  a  competent  judge,  while  ordinarily  his 
knowledge  of  veteriuary  medicine  is  not  much  more  than  super¬ 
ficial. 

The  authorities  could  remedy  the  present  lack  of  system 
and  haphazard  manner  of  doing  things  in  the  veterinary  service 
by  appointing  one  of  its  veterinarians  to  supervise  and  direct 
the  lest,  but  ne  in  all  probability  would  be  a  man  ignorant  of 
the  customs  of  the  service,  more  of  a  civilian  than  of  a  soldier, 
and  would  as  a  consequence  be  the  unconscious  cause  of  contin¬ 
ual  misunderstandings  until  experience  (which  he  would  have 
to  gain  with  the  colors)  expanded  his  mind  and  showed  him 
that  he  was  not  “  the  whole  thing.”  Even  should  he  be  a  man 
with  military  experience  his  position  would  certainly  lack  the 
necessary  weight  that  rank  alone  bestows  even  in  our  own  dem¬ 
ocratic  army. 

To  derive  the  best  results  from  the  improvement  in  the  vet¬ 
erinary  service  and  to  place  that  service  on  a  basis  where  it  can 
and  will  demonstrate  that  its  work  is  well  and  thoroughlv  per¬ 
formed,  where  the  result  of  this  work  may  be  of  lasting  benefit 
both  to  the  service  and  to  veterinary  science  it  should"  have  a 
competent  head,  and  in  this  connection  I  would  like  above  all 
others  to  mention  the  name  of  Dr.  Rush  S.  Huidekoper,  as  a 
gentleman  of  long  army,  experience,  splendid  administrative 
abilities,  a  scientist,  a  medical  man,  and  certainly  a  veterinarian 
of  the  fiist  oidei.  With  this  gentleman  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
with  a  suitable  rank  (major),  and  with  the  rank  allowed  to 
those  who  have  already  passed  the  examination,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  results  would  be  attained  of  a  lasting  scientific  and 
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pecuniary  character.  It  may  be  objected  that  there  are  others 
as  well  qualified  for  the  position  as  Dr.  Huidekoper,  but  it  is 
more  than  doubtful,  for  with  his  training  as  a  scientist,  a  veter¬ 
inarian  and  a  military  man,  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  posi- 
tion. 

I  may  not  have  gone  into  the  details  of  this  matter  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  point  out  the  necessity  for  an  organized  service ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  unorganized  efforts  are  invariably  abortive 
of  good  results,  and  that  detailed  criticism  of  affairs  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  would  be  out  of  place  on  my  part.  Veterinarians  outside 
as  well  as  in  the  service  should  endeavor  to  impress  upon  the 
coming  Congress  the  importance  of  an  organized  veterinary  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  army,  with  a  competent  head,  and  those  of  us  who 
have  taken  the  examination  should  have  the  rank  as  well  as  the 
“  pay  and  allowances  ”  of  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry. 

It  is  not  because  that  some  success  has  been  attained  by 
those  who  have  labored  for  the  advancement  of  the  veterinary 
service  in  the  army  that  efforts  should  be  relaxed  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  every  muscle  should  be  strained  and  every  fair  means 
adopted  to  establish  the  service  with  a  head  that  will  put  it  on 
a  systematic  working  basis.  The  cavalry  now  is  existing  under 
new  conditions  ;  animals  as  well  as  men  are  exposed  to  new  and 
unaccustomed  dangers ;  contagious  disease  is  more  prevalent  in 
warm  climates,  and  those  animals  under  our  care  need  more 
constant  and  more  intelligent  attention  ;  food  is  more  liable  to 
change  and  deterioration  in  tropical  climes,  and  the  intelligence 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  veterinarian  more  often  called 
into  play  along  these  lines  in  our  new  possessions,  and  under 
conditions  such  as  these  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  organized  action  in  meeting  and  surmounting  the 
new  problems  that  are  daily  presenting  themselves,  and  without 
this  organization  I  do  not  fear  to  say  that  the  veterinary  service 
of  the  army  might  just  as  well  be  allowed  to  remain  as  it  was. 

Gerald  E.  Griffin, 
Veterinarian ,  ist  Class,  5th  Cavalry . 
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The  meeting  convened  at  the  Kansas  City  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege  on  Mondav  evening,  October  23,  with  the  following  members 
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and  visitors  present  :  Members — Drs.  Rinscott,  Ernst,  Wright, 
Kaupp,  Brown,  Milnes,  Versheldon,  Cock,  Stewart,  Buckley, 
Netherton,  Moore,  Bennett,  Sloan,  Biart,  Patterson,  and  Kelly. 
Visitors  —  Drs.  Metsker,  Neal,  Allen,  Cooper,  Steel,  Boyce, 
Groves,  Nixon,  Black,  and  about  30  students. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  clinic  was  held  at  the  Col- 
lege,  1404  Holmes  Street,  and  the  following  operations  were 
successfully  performed  :  Ovariotomy  per  vagina  by  Dr.  H.  G. 
Patterson  ;  ovariotomy  per  flank  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Nixon  ;  pe¬ 
roneal  tenotomy  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Moore  ;  neurectomy  by  Dr.  J.  B. 
Black  ;  aretynoideraphy  and  median  neurectomy  by  Dr.  R.  C. 
Moore. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents, 

Dr.  John  Ernst,  of  Eeavenworth,  was  elected  President  pro 

tempore. 

There  being  110  business,  the  association  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  papers. 

.Dr.  J.  B.  Wright  presented  the  first  paper,  on  “  Actinomy¬ 
cosis,  ”  as  follows  : 

actinomycosis 

is  an  infectious  disease  and  due  to  the  entrance  into  the  tis¬ 
sues  of  a  vegetable  parasite  named  the  actinomyces.  It  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  presence  of  suppuration  and  inflammatory  new 
formations  in  various  tissues.  It  lias. been  seen  in  the  pig,  ox, 
horse,  sheep,  and  also  in  man,  but  it  attacks  bovines  by  prefer¬ 
ence.  Por  a  long  time  this  disease  has  been  described  under 
the  name  of  osteosarcoma  or  tumors  of  the  jaws,  due,  as  was 
supposed,  to  the  action  of  various  kinds,  such  as  a  kick  or  prod 
with  the  horn.  Some  authors  described  this  disease  as  of  a 
cancerous  or  tuberculous  nature.  Eater  these  facts  were  dis¬ 
pelled  by  Perriconti  and  Revolta  when  they" discovered  in  these 
tumors  the  presence  of  a  parasite  divided  into  short  filaments 
and  club-like  in  shape.  About  two  years  later  Bollinger  began 
his  first  researches  on  these  tumors  on  the  jaws  of  the  ox,  and 
demonstrated  a  cauliflower  -  like  parasite,  which  the  botanist, 
Hartz,  after  a  great  deal  of  study,  named  the  actinomyces. 
Since  then  we  have  the  name  actinomycosis.  Since  that  time 
numerous  observations  have  been  made  and  we  find  "Nocard 
recognizes  this  disease  for  the  first  time  in  1884.  We  are  told 
that  the  same  alterations  are  met  with  in  other  tissues  of  the 
body.  Since  Nocard’s  investigations  numerous  observations 
have  been  made  in  the  study  of  actinomyces  011  the  various 
animals  affected.  Actinomyces  belong  to  the  vegetable  king- 
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dom  and  are  sometimes  known  as  the  ray  fungus.  It  is  common 
on  all  grasses,  but  seems  to  have  a  preference  for  the  barley  straw. 
On  microscopical  examination  we  find  they  present  themselves 
in  yellowish  masses,  club-like  in  shape,  and  seem  to  form  in 
groups  and  forming  almost  a  perfect  rosette,  the  splindex  or 
tail  interlocking  with  one  another.  In  certain  tumors  these 
enlargements  are  absent;  the  actinomyces  are  here  represented 
by  a  mass  of  ramified  mycelium.  These  fungi  often  undergo 
calcification.  The  actinomyces  are  colored  by  the  methods  of 
Cram  and  of  Weigart.  The  cultures  are  obtained  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  and  in  the  absence  of  air.  Actinomyces  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  different  mediums.  Glycerine,  serum,  and  also  on  po¬ 
tato  culture.  They  develop  in  rounded  colonies  in  pale  white 
masses  which  afterward  become  yellowish  or  reddish.  Inocu¬ 
lation  transmits  with  difficulty  the  infection  to  the  calf,  rabbit 
and  guinea-pig.  Temperature  favorable  for  the  development  of 
the  culture  is  between  32  and  37  centimetres.  Cultures  killed 
in  10  minutes  at  zero. 

How  does  infection  take  place  ?  The  actinomyces  may  in¬ 
vade  the  animal  economy  in  various  ways,  but  principally 
through  inoculation  coming  in  contact  with  wounds  in  the 
mouth,  diseased  teeth,  etc.  Infection  may  also  take  place 
through  the  respiratory  tract  and  through  wounds  of  the  skin. 
Generalized  actinomycosis  may  take  place  through  the  circula¬ 
tion.  Adult  bovines  are  the  animals  particularly  affected,  al¬ 
though  the  disease  attacks  the  horse,  pig,  sheep  and  man.  The 
affection  is  very  rare  in  the  horse  and  sheep.  We  also  find  it 
in  the  deer.  The  disease  has  been  for  a  long  time  known  in 
Europe,  under  different  names  for  the  regions  affected,  but 
with  the  same  clinical  study;  for  instance,  in  England  we  find 
it  under  the  name  of  “  woody  tongue,”  where  the  tongue  is 
affected,  and  u  lumpy  jaw  ”  where  the  head  and  neck  are  af¬ 
fected.  We  also  find  in  Europe  and  this  country  an  epizootic 
cancer  of  the  tongue  similar  to  actinomycosis.  The  numerous 
works  written  off  actinomycosis  show  that  the  disease  can  be 
reproduced  in  the  old  and  new  continent  with  a  veiy  inegulai 
development  of  the  different  localizations,  such  as  the  jaw, 
tongue,  pharynx,  etc.,  but  I  must  say  a  prepondeiance  of  sta¬ 
tistics  show  that  the  maxillary  bones  of  the  head  of  the  ox  aie 
the  places  principally  affected  and  observed.  E10111  my  personal 
observations  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  localizations  of  the 
lungs  and  viscera  are  almost  exceptional,  although  it  has  been 
currently  reported  by  several  authors. 
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Quoting  from  Quill’s  translation,  I  notice  that  of  105  cases 
the  maxillary  bones  were  affected  in  51  per  cent.,  the  tongue  29 
per  cent.,  the  larynx  and  trachea  6  per  cent.  In  France'  and 
Germany  the  maxillae  bones  were  the  most  observed.  In  Italy 
all  the  clinical  forms  are  met  with.  In  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
England,  8  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  affected  localizations  were  on 
the  jaws  and  tongue  (Cruikshank).  In  Russia  the  disease 
abounds  in  all  centres  and  in  certain  regions.  In  this  country 
actinomycosis  abounds  to  a  high  degree.  Hundreds  of  cattle  are 
condemned  yearly  in  the  different  markets  ;  3  per  cent,  of 
the  cattle  shipped  from  Canada  to  England  show  the  lesions, 

From  the  foregoing  the  question  arises  how  are  we  to  study 
the  different  anatomical  alterations  ? 

(1)  In  Bovines.  Actinomycosis  of  the  jaws.  The  localiza¬ 
tions  on  the  jaws  correspond  to  tumors  ;  this  is  the  most  com¬ 
monly  observed.  The  disease  appears  as  an  inflammatory  swell¬ 
ing  which  first  begins  somewhere  along  the  lower  or  upper  jaw 
or  on  the  side  of  the  face.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  a  sensi¬ 
bility  of  the  region  and  difficulty  in  mastication.  "  It  grows 
slowly  and  takes  quite  a  long  time  before  it  reaches  any  size. 
Abscesses  which  open  to  the  exterior  emit  a  creamy,  thick, 
doughy-like  pus  mixed  with  small  yellowish  grains.  Put  a 
probe  into  the  orifice  and  we  will  discern  a  regular  fistulous 
tract,  separated  by  soft  tissues.  One  peculiar  aspect  of  this 
disease  is  the  fact  that  the  pus  has  no  odor  and  will  come  away 
in  strings.  The  teeth  become  loose,  mastication  is  slow  and 
one-sided ;  these  fistulous  openings  are  surrounded  by  black 
granulations,  sometimes  attaining  the  size  of  a  cocoannt ;  the 
animal  becomes  emaciated  ;  grave  functional  troubles  arise,  and 
unless  killed,  will  succumb. 

(2)  Actinomycosis  of  the  tongue.  First  symptoms  consist 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  animal  in  prehension,  mastication  is  slow 
and  incomplete,  the  tongue  cannot  be  extended  from  the  mouth, 
it  is  tumefied  and  painful,  and  an  abundant  salivation.  At  this 
stage  we  find  the  tongue  hard,  rigid  and  voluminous  (here  we 
get  the  name  “  woody  tongue  ”),  and  showing  all  over  little 
knots  of  a  yellowish  color  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  a  goose  egg, 
embedded  in  the  mucous  membrane.  Here  we  observe  the  ap¬ 
petite  is  failing,  the  animal  becomes  emaciated,  the  disease  is 
rapid  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  weeks  the  animal  suc¬ 
cumbs  to  inanition,  if  not  sacrificed. 

(3)  Actinomycosis  of  the  pharynx.  The  disease  in  this 
region  is  discovered  by  direct  exploration  of  the  mouth.  These 
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tumors  when  found  are  fibrous  in  consistence  and  are  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  a  nut.  These  tumors  generally  entail  a  diffi¬ 
culty  of  deglutition  and  respiration,  and  are  sometimes  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  cough.  We  often  find  on  exploration  tumors  of  the 
adjacent  glands  ;  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  and 
painful  respiration  the  animal  emaciates  rapidly  and  ought  to  * 
be  killed. 

(4)  Actinomycosis  of  the  neck.  Symptoms  vary  according 
to  the  seat  of  the  regions  involved.  Sometimes  we  find  the 
lesions  are  seated  in  the  superior  part  of  the  shoulder  or  under 
the  skin,  the  walls  of  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  glands,  etc. 
In  all  cases  there  exists  a  diffuse  tumefaction  which  little  by 
little  becomes  hard,  painful  knots  which  finally  discharge  a 
thick,  creamy,  yellowish  looking  pus  rich  in  actinomycees ;  if 
not  relieved  the  cavity  cicatrizes  slowly  and  with  great  difficulty, 
the  suppuration  penetrates  more  deeply,  fistulous  tracts  are 
formed,  connecting  different  regions,  the  skin  thickens  to  three 
times  its  natural  size,  surrounded  by  soft  tissue  which  suppu¬ 
rates  and  discharges  pus  rich  in  actinomycotic  grains.  Outside 
of  the  lesions  in  the  jaws,  tongue,  pharynx,  we  may  find  actino¬ 
mycosis  in  any  of  the  glands  or  other  tissues  of  the  body.  On 
the  lips  actinomycosis  may  be  confounded  with  apthous  in 
calves.  The  tumors  appear  under  the  mucous  membrane  from 
the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  nut.  They  consist  of  a  caseous 
purulent  centre  with  fluctuating  points  and  on  squeezing  will 
iDe  found  to  contain  actinomycotic  grains. 

In  the  respiratory  passages  we  find  the  tumors  infest  the 
walls  of  the  trachea,  which  cause  trouble  of  respiration  varying 
of  course  to  the  size  and  seat  of  the  tumors. 

Actinomycosis  of  the  lungs.  Although  the  localizations 
have  been  currently  reported  in  Europe,  I  believe  they  are  ex¬ 
ceptional  in  this  country,  and  from  my  own  personal  observation 
and  from  numerous  inquiries  I  have  only  seen  one  case,  and  it 
presented  one  large  tumor  in  the  left  lung,  which  when  cut  open 
emitted  a  characteristic  pus  of  a  yellowish  color,  sticky  and  of 
a  doughy  consistency,  rich  in  actinomycotic  grains.  From  this 
tumor  little  fistulous  tracts  were  observed  all  through  the  lung 
substance  and  at  the  end  of  each  tract  small  tumors  were  found 
showing  the  same  characteristics. 

Mediastinum  glands  were  also  found  to  be  affected,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  other  glands  of  the  body.  A  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  skin  and  head  of  this  carcass  was  made,  but  failed  to 
find  any  external  lesions.  Sometimes  the  evolution  resembles 
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all  the  characteristics  of  tuberculosis,  symptoms  are  identical 
and  can  be  recognized  by  the  microscope  only. 

Actinomycosis  has  been  found  in  the  mammary  glands.  Its 
evolutions  also  resemble  tuberculosis.  Outside  of  its  localiza¬ 
tions  on  the  maxillary  bones  it  has  been  observed  in  the  verte¬ 
brae  and  sternum.  Here  it  invades  the  cancellated  structure  and 
by  reproducing  and  developing  causes  the  bony  tissue  to  dilate 
and  destroy,  or  the  cancellated  tissue  may  be  absorbed.  The 
growth  is  of  a  dense  fibrous  consistence  and  as  the  cause  pro¬ 
gresses  a  spongy  appearance  of  the  bone  appears,  which  shows 
centres  of  actinomycotic  grains.  Mystrom  in  1895  mentions  a 
case  of  enzootic  actinomycosis  developed  in  the  pharangeal 
region  amongst  y6ung  bovines  maintained  in  the  same  pasture. 
Generalized  actinomycosis,  although  being  very  rare,  still  is  pos¬ 
sible.  When  the  glands  contiguous  to  the  actinomycotic  lesions 
become  charged  with  the  disease  then  it  is  possible  we  may  find 
a  contamination  of  the  whole  system.  As  the  glands  become 
invaded  with  the  actinomyces  a  spongy  appearance  is  observed. 
In  course  of  time  the  gland  tissue  is  destroyed  and  the  actino¬ 
myces  become  liberated  in  the  circulation,  and  unless  destroyed 
by  nature’s  elements,  and  should  a  fruitful  place  of  development 
be  found,  characteristic  lesions  may  be  seen.  I  am  doubtful 
whether  actinomycosis  can  be  developed  through  the  intestinal 
tract,  as  I  believe  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach  kills  the 
germ  or  at  least  destroys  their  virulence  or  potency.  My  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  to  a  large  umbilical  tumor  on  a  steer  at  one  of 
the  abattoirs.  O11  tumor  being  removed  and  dissected  micro¬ 
scopical  examination  showed  all  the  characteristic  lesions  of  ac¬ 
tinomycosis.  No  other  lesions  were  seen. 

Swine. — This  disease  has  been  observed  in  the  larynx,  tongue 
and  mammary  glands.  These  tumors  are  hard  and  painful  and 
afterward  unite  in  a  large  mass,  sometimes  discharging  a 
creamy,  thick  pus  and  on  examination  will  be  found  to  contain 
actinomyces.  They  often  become  very  large.  Exceptional 
localizations  have  been  found  in  the  lungs.  Knolle  reports  a 
case  of  generalized  actinomycosis,  the  parasites  being  found  in 
the  tongue,  serous  membranes,  liver  and  vertebra?. 

Sheep. — Actinomycosis  of  the  sheep  is  rare. 

Horse. — Actinomycosis  has  been  found  in  the  horse  in 
nearly  all  centres,  but  it  attacks  as  in  bovines  the  bones  by 
preference..  In  the  tumors  of  the  jaws  we  find  a  deliminated 
mass  creating  an  abscess  and  persistent  fistulous  tracts,  with  a 
painful  tumefication  of  the  parts  involved.  In  actinomycosis  of 
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the  tongue,  the  same  alterations  take  place  as  in  the  ox.  In 
actinomycosis  of  the  neck  the  localizations  present  themselves 
as  in  the  ox. 

Right  here  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  peculiar  simi¬ 
larity  between  this  disease  and  fistulous  withers  of  the  horse. 
Do  we  not  find  the  same  characteristics  in  the  two  diseases  ?  I 
say  emphatically  we  do,  and  permit  me  to  suggest  a  thought 
that  when  we  find  persistent  and  troublesome  fistulous  withers, 
think  of  actinomycotic  lessons  and  medicate  accordingly.  In 
some  cases  of  schirrus  cord  the  presence  of  actinomyces  have 
been  found. 

Treatment. — When  this  disease  was  first  discovered  treat¬ 
ment  was  thought  to  be  of  no  avail,  but  in  1885  Rasmussen 
ODserved  that  in  man  the  iodide  of  potassium  treatment  clearly 
demonstrated  a  recovery.  We  are  indebted  to  Nocard,  for  in 
1892  he  communicated  his  researches  and  demonstrated  the 
marvellous  effects  of  the  iodide  treatment  on  woody  tongue.  In 
this  country  an  official  commission  was  charged  to  investigate 
the  same  subject  Out  of  a  total  of  185  animals  affected  in  the 
jaws  and  parotid  regions  131  or  71  per  cent,  recovered.  53  ani¬ 
mals  affected  in  a  less  degree  completely  recovered. 

After  Treatment. — The  treatment  is  administered  by  the 
digestive  tract  in  doses  of  from  2  to  4  drams  daily.  It  should 
be  continued  for  about  12  or  15  days  and  then  stopped  for  a 
short  interval,  when  if  the  lesions  still  persist  medication 
should  be  again  commenced.  Iodism  is  little  to  be  feared. 
The  lesions  of  the  tongue  are  more  easily  cured  than  the 
osseous  lesions.  Of  course  when  the  lesions  withstand  all  in¬ 
ternal  remedies  then  surgical  interference  is  necessary,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  internal  treatment.  Tincture  of  iodine  exter¬ 
nally  is  beneficial  in  some  cases.  In  the  prophylaxis  of  actino¬ 
mycosis  we  ought  to  isolate  as  far  as  possible  the  diseased  ani¬ 
mals  from  the  well  ones  until  recovery  is  possible.  We  ought 
to  cover  the  wounds  with  some  kind  of  covering  to  prevent  the 
pus  from  falling  on  the  grass  or  straw,  and  when  cleansing 
wounds  to  burn  or  sterilize  as  far  as  is  possible  all  that  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  wound.  Statistics  do  not  show  that 
the  disease  has  been  transmitted  from  animal  to  man,  and  al¬ 
though  it  is  improbable  it  is  not  impossible.  O11  the  other 
hand,  we  have  precise  observations  that  the  disease  in  man  has 
been  produced  by  vegetables,  grasses,  etc.,  and  it  follows  as  in 
animals  the  same  procedure.  Contagion  from  animals  to  man 
is  then  doubtful  (unless  through  inoculation  or  vaccination), 
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but  we  ought  to  use  all  necessary  hygienic  precautions  so  that 
no  infectious  matter  may  be  carried.  Washing  the  hands  in 
water  after  exposure  to  actinomycotic  suppurations  will  be 
enoughto  eliminate  all  dangers  of  infection.  As  contagion  from 
animals  to  man  is  then  doubtful  we  ought  to  give  the  human 
family  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  reject  for  consumption  all 
meats  suffering  with  generalized  actinomycosis,  or  where  we 
find  a  fistulous  tract  opening  into  the  mouth,  and  where  the 
glands  contiguous  to  the  wound  are  diseased. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Stewart:  Owing  to  the  absence  of  Dr.  Bennett,  who 
was  announced  to  open  the  discussion  of  this  paper,  I  will  un¬ 
dertake  to  do  so.  And,  first,  I  wish  to  compliment  the  essayist 
upon  his  careful  preparation  of  the  paper,  and  particularly  upon 
the  careful  and  systematic  arrangement  of  the  history,  pathol¬ 
ogy  and  symptomatology  of  the  disease.  While  the  paper  does 
not  deal  very  fully  with  the  problem  of  the  treatment  of  the 
malady  under  consideration,  yet  it  alludes  to  both  medical  and 
surgical  interference.  In  illustration  of  the  value  of  this  side 
of  the  pioblem,  I  wish  to  relate  a  statement  made  to  me  by  a 
practitioner  living  some  thirty  miles  east  of  Omaha,  while  I  was 
in  attendance  at  a  meeting  of  the  Iowa  and  Nebraska  associa¬ 
tions  in  Omaha  last  week.  He  said  that  the  treatment  of  acti¬ 
nomycosis  was  a  profitable  phase  of  his  business ;  that  he  had 
been  called  to  treat  some  ten  or  eleven  case’s,  in  one  bunch,  on 
the  day  previous  to  the  meeting,  and  that  he  received  five  dol¬ 
lars  for  each  case,  the  price  current  in  that  section  ;  that  he 
had  received  several  such  calls  recently,  and  you  can  imagine 
that  that  soit  of  business  would  make  him  feel  in  good  humor. 
Hence  I  feel  that  the  practical  side  of  this  subject  is  of  special 
importance  to  the  practitioner  in  the  country.  The  value  of 
undertaking  treatment  will  depend  upon  one’s  point  of  view. 
If  the  animals  can  be  rendered  marketable,  the  practitioner  will 
hold  that  it  is  worth  while,  as  also  will  his  client.  The  meat 
inspectoi  will  find  that  while  the  external  lesions  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  or  removed  the  internal  lesions  are  still  present,  and 
would  hold  that  tieatment  was  of  no  great  value.  Relative  to 
the  employment  of  iodine  internally  administered,  I  wish  to 
report  some  cases  that  we  treated  in  the  stock-yards  at  Omaha, 
and  slaughtered  to  determine  the  results.  In  the  cases  where 
the  soft  parts  alone  were  involved,  the  actinomycotic  growths 
disappeared,  also  the  tumefactions  produced  by  them,  and 
where  the  bony  tissues  were  invaded  the  size  of  the  tumors  was 
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very  greatly  lessened,  probably  owing  to  the  resorption  of  the 
fibrous  tissue  formations  which  are  always  found  surround¬ 
ing  such  bony  growths.  In  one  case  in  which  there  was  a 
characteristic  actinomycotic  growth  in  the  maxillary  sinus  it 
was  noted  that  while  the  new  formation  was  not  removed,  yet  it 
seemed  to  be  shrivelled  and  changed  in  its  appearance,  giving 
the  impression  that  the  actinomyces  had  been  destroyed. 

Dr.  Verscheldon :  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  treatment  of  actinomycosis  with  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  particularly  am  I  anxious  to  know  whether  such  cases  will 
pass  the  inspector  ;  whether  the  inspector  can  tell  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  case  has  been  treated  with  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
that  in  case  he  knows  that  it  has  been  so  treated  if  he  will  pass 
it. 

Dr.  Stewart :  In  answer  to  Dr.  Verscheldon’s  question,  I 
would  say  that  it  very  much  depends  on  the  inspector,  and 
whether  he  be  a  federal  inspector  or  a  municipal  inspector  ; 
also  somewhat  upon  his  individual  ideas. 

Dr.  Verscheldon  :  The  farmer  in  my  vicinity  always  puts 
the  question  :  Can  they  be  so  treated  that  they  will  pass  the 
government  inspection  ?  If  they  can  be  cured  so  that  they  will 
pass  the  government  inspection,  then  it  will  pay  to  have  them 
treated,  and  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  know  what  is  done 
with  these  cases  in  Kansas  City. 

Dr.  Millies :  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  pass  upon  a  large 
number  of  these  cases  in  the  Kansas  City  yards,  and  as  we  are 
provided  with  suitable  chutes  for  confining  animals,  the  exami¬ 
nation  is  quite  critical.  In  cases  where  the  lesions  in  soft  parts 
have  been  properly  and  successfully  treated,  and  only  small 
thickenings  remain  to  show  that  disease  has  sometime  been 
present,  the  cases  are  passed  ;  but  in  other  cases  they  are  held 
for  special  post-mortem  examination.  Experience  has  shown, 
however,  that  in  many  cases  where  the  external  lesions  are 
properly  cured,  there  are  found,  upon  post-mortem  examination, 
lesions  of  the  internal  organs.  Farmers  often  follow  these  cases 
from  the  scales  where  they  have  been  detected  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  to  the  special  government  retaining  pen  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  and  if  possible  influence,  the  final  decision  in  their  favor. 
In  many  cases  the  lesions  are  confined  to  the  external  soft  parts, 
and  it  would  seem  proper  and  advisable  for  practitioners  to  un¬ 
dertake  their  treatment,  and  profitable  to  the  farmer  to  have 
them  treated,  and  if  I  were  in  practice  I  would  advise  their 
treatment. 
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Dr.  Moore  :  In  treatment  of  these  cases  with  iodide  of  po¬ 
tassium  internally,  expense  is  quite  a  factor,  cases  usually 
requiring  a  pound  or  more  of  the  drug,  which  is  quite  expen¬ 
sive.  So  large  a  quantity  need  not  be  employed  if  during  treat¬ 
ment  the  animal  be  not  given  foods  containing  large  quantities 
of  starch.  Four  ounces  of  the  drug  will  suffice  if  the  diet  is  re¬ 
stricted  in  the  manner  indicated. 

Dr.  Verscheldon ;  I  understood  the  essayist  to  hold  that 
there  was  a  great  similarity  between  actinomycosis  and  fistula 
of  the  withers,  and  I  wish  to  inquire  if  he  ever  treated  fistula  of 
the  withers  with  iodide  of  potassium,  and  what  sort  of  success 
he  had. 

Dr.  Wright:  My  statement  was  not  based  upon  experi¬ 
ence,  but  entirely  upon  theory.  I  do  not  know  that  the  organ¬ 
ism  producing  fistula  of  the  withers  has  been  determined  ;  it 
had  seemed  to  me  that  the  disease  processes  were  quite  similar  as 
to  formation  of  fistulse,  the  character  of  the  pus,  slow  healing,  etc. 

Dr.  Verscheldon  :  I  was  prompted  to  ask  the  question  be¬ 
cause  of  a  case  occurring  in  my  practice.  The  case  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  what  I  concluded  was  crotalism,  and  was  placed  under 
the  iodide  treatment.  As  the  animal  also  was  afflicted  with  fis¬ 
tula  of  the  withers,  I  noted  that  this  disease  seemed  to  be  favor¬ 
ably  influenced  by  the  iodine. 

Dr.  Ernst :  In  the  vicinity  of  Leavenworth,  Fleming’s 
Lump  Jaw  Cure  has  become  quite  popular  with  the  farmers,  as 
they  seem  to  employ  it  quite  successfully.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  the  inspectors  can  tell  whether  cases  have  been  treated 
with  this  remedy  or  not,  and  whether  cases  treated  with  this 
agent  pass  the  inspection. 

Dr.  Milnes  :  It  is  not  possible  to  tell,  when  the  animals  are 
marketed,  whether  they  have  been  treated  by  the  Fleming 
Lump  Jaw  remedy  or  some  other.  Many  cases  present  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  having  been  treated  by  some  acid,  which  leaves  a 
large  cicatrix,  and  when  applied  to  the  diseased  bone  there  re¬ 
mains  a  large  ragged  ulcer.  When  injected  to  the  bottom  of 
abscesses  in  the  soft  parts,  destruction  of  the  secreting  mem¬ 
brane  takes  place,  and  perfect  healing  follows. 

(  To  be  continiiedi) 

CHICAGO  VETERINARY  SOCIETY. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  called  to 
order  on  Thursday  evening,  October  19,  by  President  Robert¬ 
son.  So  intensely  interesting  were  the  subjects  presented  that 
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the  twenty  members  present  could  not  resolve  to  adjourn  until 
within  a  few  minutes  of  midnight. 

President  Robertson  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Veterinary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  to  be  held  in  Chicago  during  November,  and  hoped  that 
the  Entertainment  Committee  of  this  society  would  not  prove 
lacking  in  providing  a  programme  that  would  be  of  interest  to 
all,  and  presuming  that  in  all  probability  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
two  societies  would  be  arranged  for,  at  which  a  clinic  would  be 
one  of  the  main  featnres.  He  invited  every  one  who  had  an 
interesting  case  at  the  time  to  present  it.  At  the  close  of  his  re¬ 
marks  he  opined  that  the  passing  of  the  bicycle  as  a  competitor 
of  the  horse  was  an  assured  fact,  and  at  present  he  could  con¬ 
ceive  of  nothing  to  alarm  him  at  the  slow  progress  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile. 

Dr.  Wm.  C.  Siegmund’s  application  for  membership  re¬ 
ceived  the  favorable  indorsement  of  the  Board  of  Censors,  and 
his  election  as  a  member  of  the  society  followed. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  now  in 
order  and  resulted  in  the  selection  of  the  following  by  unani¬ 
mous  vote  : 

President — Dr.  Joseph  Hughes. 

First  Vice-President — Dr.  E.  A.  Merrillat. 

Second  Vice-President — Dr.  A.  C.  Worms. 

Third  Vice-President — Dr.  H.  W.  Hawley. 

Secretary — Dr.  Jos.  B.  Clancy. 

Treasurer — Dr.  R.  G.  Walker. 

Dr.  Robertson  in  retiring  from  the  chair  presented  the  new 
President,  and  recalled  the  efforts  of  the  past  few  years  to  have 
him  consent  to  his  election  to  the  office.  In  the  past  his  excuse 
has  been  sustained  by  the  society.  Now  it  is  overruled,  and  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  at  his  acceptance. 

President  Hughes  rehearsed  his  reasons  for  declining  in  the 
past,  it  being  his  opinion  that  some  one  not  so  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  either  of  the  veterinary  colleges  should  fill  the  of¬ 
fice.  He  therefore  came  to  the  meeting  unprepared  for  the 
honor  bestowed. 

The  next  business  of  the  evening  was  the  appointment  of 
committees,  and  the  following  were  named  : 

Board  of  Censors.— Dr.  E.  E.  Quitman,  Dr.  Allen,  Dr. 

Dubia. 

Entertainment  Committee , — Dr.  Robertson,  Dr.  Worms,  Dr. 

E.  E.  Quitman. 
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Legislative  Committee. — Dr.  Walker,  Dr.  Hawley,  Dr.  Meril- 
lat,  Dr.  Ryan,  Dr.  Allen. 

Literary  and  Publication  Committee. — Dr.  A.  H.  Baker,  Dr. 
A.  M.  Casper,  Dr.  R.  Campbell  and  the  Secretary,  member  ex- 

officio. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Hawley  reported  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  metatarisi  and  urged  all  who  were  interested  in  the 
case  to  call  and  examine  it.  In  the  discussion  that  followed  Dr. 
Jos.  Hughes  described  the  method  of  operating  to  effect  a  cure 
in  these  cases. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Quitman  reported  a  similar  case,  following  which 
many  other  reports  were  discussed,  and  many  of  those  were  will¬ 
ing  to  continue  the  discussion,  when  a  motion  to  adjourn  pre¬ 
vailed  at  11.55  p-  M-  Jos.  B.  Clancy,  Sedretary. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  society  was  convened  at  Hotel 
Brevoort  on  Thursday  evening,  November  9th. 

President  Hughes  presided,  and  the  following,  members  were 
present:  Doctors  Campbell,  Casper,  Clancy,  Dubia,  Donovan, 
Howe,  Hughes,  Hawley,  Merillat,  Nelson,  Pierce,  Pistor,  P. 
Quitman,  E.  E.  Quitman,  Robertson,  Siegmund,  Sugroesser, 
Walker,  Worms,  and  Dr.  Morris  Wooden,  whose  application  for 
membership  was  favorably  indorsed  by  the  Board  of  Censors, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  society. 

A  motion  presented  by  Mr.  Robertson  prevailed,  instructing 
the  President  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  some  place  available  for  a 
permanent  meeting  place  for  the  society. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Quitman  now  prefaced  his  paper  with  an  apology 
for  not  going  into  the  subject  more  thoroughly ;  pressure  of 
business  had  prevented  him  from  finishing  it  as  he  wished. 
The  paper  was  well  received  and  provoked  a  lengthy  and  spir¬ 
ited  discussion,  in  which  Dr.  A.  H.  Baker  thought  u  it  was  open 
to  a  little  friendly  criticism,”  and  he  proceeded  to  express  his 
surprise  at  some  of  the  statements  it  contained.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  questions  brought  out  in  the  paper  be  laid  upon  the 
table  for  further  consideration,  and  the  terms  u  serviceably 
sound,”  “  wind  and  work,”  etc.,  in  use  at  the  auction  ring  of 
the  Union  Stock  Yards,  are  as  indefinite  as  ever.  Brush  firing, 
Dr.  Robertson  confessed,  was  something  new  to  him,  and  he 
wondered  if  there  were  others.  Yes,  there  were  others  who  con¬ 
fessed  their  utter  and  dense  ignorance.  Dr.  Win.  C.  Siegmund 
explained  the  method  and  its  effect,  and  many  contended  that 
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the  same  results  could  be  accomplished  with  less  bother  by  the 
use  of  blisters.  Jos.  B.  Clancy,  Secretary. 


VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW 

YORK  COUNTY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  eight 
o’clock  p.  M.,  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  New  York  American 
Veterinary  College,  141  W.  54th  St.,  November  1,  1899,  with 
president  Robertson  in  the  chair.  After  roll-call,  the  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  committees  having  no  reports  to  offer,  reading  of  papers 
was  next  in  order. 

Dr.  Wilfred  Lellman  read  a  paper  entitled  (C  Science  and 
Practice,”  which  was  freely  discussed  and  much  appreciated  by 
the  members  present.  Dr.  Bell  next  read  a  paper  which  em¬ 
braced  a  report  of  “  Two  Cases  of  Equine  Rabies,”  met  in  his 
practice.  This  paper  proved  to  be  of  extreme  interest,  and  was 
discussed  freely,  both  from  practical  and  scientific  standpoints. 

Dr.  O’Shea  moved  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayists, 
which  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Under  the  head  of  “New  Business,”  a  change  in  the  By- 
Laws  was  voted  upon  as  follows  :  Moved  by  Dr.  Bell  and  sec¬ 
onded  by  Dr.  O’Shea,  that  Art.  XI  of  the  By-Laws  be  changed 
so  as  to  read  ;  “  The  initiation  fee  shall  be  five  dollars,  and  the 
annual  dues  shall  be  two  dollars.”  The  usual  thirty  days’  no¬ 
tice  having  been  given,  before  an  open  meeting,  the  same  was 
voted  upon,  and  carried,  by  a  majority  vote. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  meeting  adjourn. 

Robert  W.  Ellis,  D.  V.  S.,  Secretary. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

President  Roscoe  R.  Bell  has  made  the  following  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Executive  Committee. — Roscoe  R.  Bell,  Chairman ;  Wm. 
Henry  Kelly,  W.  L.  Baker,  W.  L.  Williams,  C.  D.  Morris. 

Legislative  Committee. — Wm.  Henry  Kelly,  Chairman ; 
James  Law,  Arthur  O’Shea,  C.  D.  Morris,  Roscoe  R.  Bell. 

Committee  on  By-Laws. — W.  L.  Baker,  Chairman  ;  W.  L. 
Williams,  C.  D.  Morris. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. — W.  L-  Williams,  Chairman  ; 
James  Law,  J.  A.  Genung,  Chas.  Cowie,  C.  D.  Morris. 
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Dr.  H.  D.  Girl  has  been  winning  laurels  with  his  fast 
trotters  and  pacers  on  the  Speedway  and  on  the  track. 

u  I  HAVE  been  READING  YOUR  valuable  Review  and  ap¬ 
preciate  it  very  much.” — G.  R.  Stewart ,  V.  S.,  Calumet ,  Mich . 

The  McKillip  Veterinary  College,  Chicago,  Ill.,  has 
sixty-two  students  in  attendance  this  year,  a  notable  increase 
over  former  years. 

Prof.  H.  D.  Hanson’s  book,  u  Prescription  Writing,”  is 
nearly  ready  for  distribution,  and  veterinary  practitioners  will 
find  it  a  very  helpful  companion. 

Little  is  heard  of  the  Veterinary  Service  Association  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  and  there  is  not  much  danger  of  its  be¬ 
coming  a  competitor  for  practice  worth  having. 

A  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  to  the  by-laws  of  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  provides  for  the  election  of  five 
instead  of  three  Vice-Presidents. 

Prof.  E.  A.  A.  Grange,  of  Michigan,  has  been  in  New 
York  for  some  time  lecturing  before  the  public  schools  in  the 
interests  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals. 

A  Curious  Delivery. — The  Giornale  della  Reale  Societa 
Veterinaria  reports  the  case  of  a  mare  which  was  delivered  of 
twins — one  a  mule,  the  other  a  filly  ;  the  mother  was  white,  the 
mule  black,  the  filly  bay. — (A.  L.) 

Dr.  T.  E.  White,  State  Veterinarian  of  Missouri,  is  a  candi¬ 
date  for  reappointment,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  succeed 
himself,  since  he  has  been  a  conservative,  dignified  officer,  and 
a  credit  to  his  profession. 

The  Russian  Government  is  buying  up  many  of  America’s 
best  breeding  horses  with  the  object  of  improving  its  own.  With 
the  English  Army  as  a  heavy  purchaser  of  remounts  and  our  own 
government  sending  ship-loads  to  the  Philippines  the  surplus 
stock  of  the  country  is  being  rapidly  reduced. 

The  season  for  rubber  horse  shoe  pads  is  at  hand,  and  the 
manufacturers  are  busy.  The  Air-Cushion  Pad,  advertised  else¬ 
where,  seems  destined  to  take  a  leading  position  among  them. 
From  a  veterinary  standpoint  they  are  correct,  and  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  endorsement  of  veterinarians. 

The  New  York  County  V.  M.  Association  has  reduced 
the  annual  dues  from  $5  to  $2,  and  changed  its  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  from  the  Academy  of  Medicine  to  the  lecture-room  of  the 
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New  York-American  Veterinary  College,  141  West  54th  Street. 
This  is  a  popular  move,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  new  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  secured,  especially  among  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession  of  the  Metropolitan  district. 

Operative  Antisepsis. — It  is  now  recommended  that 
tincture  of  soap  be  used  to  disinfect  both  the  site  of  operation 
and  the  operator’s  hands,  for  the  reason  that  the  tincture  pene¬ 
trates  the  several  layers  of  the  epidermis,  rendering  them  asep¬ 
tic  for  some  time,  and  the  evaporating  of  the  alcohol  makes 
drying  with  cloths  unnecessary.  The  part  to  be  operated  upon 
should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  for  from  three  to  five  minutes 
with  the  tincture. 

Army  Veterinarians  in  Belgium. — The  organization  of 
veterinarians  in  the  armies  of  Europe  may  be  interesting  to 
Americans  at  this  time,  since  they  may  soon  be  called  upon  to 
undergo  such  an  organization  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
From  the  Repertoire  of  Mr.  Laquerriere  we  extract  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  The  principal  dispositions  of  a  recent  royal  order  are  :  1 
chief  veterinarian,  with  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  ;  4  principal 
veterinarians,  with  rank  of  major.  In  the  regiments  veterinar¬ 
ians  are  divided  into  :  First  class,  with  rank  of  first  captain  ; 
second  class,  with  rank  of  second  captain  ;  third  class,  with 
rank  of  lieutenant;  adjunct  veterinarians,  with  rank  of  second 
lieutenant. — (A.  E.) 

Mr.  Alex.  Eger,  of  34  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  publisher  and  dealer  in  veterinary  books,  drugs  and  instru¬ 
ments,  has  just  issued  u  A  Guide  to  Practical  Meat  Inspection,” 
by  F.  Fischoeder,  translated  by  A.  T.  Peters,  D.  V.  M.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska,  and  will  have  ready  within  the  next  fortnight 
“  Outline  of  the  Antiseptic  Treatment  of  Wounds  for  Veterina¬ 
rians,”  by  Dr.  H.  Frick,  translated  by  himself.  He  will  make 
a  tour  of  the  principal  cities  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
in  the  interests  of  the  books,  especially  those  cities  the  seat  of 
veterinary  colleges.  Mr.  Eger  is  the  authorized  agent  of  the 
Review,  and  will  receive  subscriptions  to  this  journal  at  the 
same  time.  His  enterprise  is  deserving  of  success,  and  we  trust 
the  profession  will  give  him  the  encouragement  he  deserves. 

Died  of  Anthrax. — Philip  Cooney,  a  longshoreman, .  26 
years  old,  who  lived  at  24  Atlantic  Avenue,  visited  the  hospital 
on  Monday.  He  was  almost  in  a  state  of  collapse.  He  in¬ 
formed  Dr.  Mildenberg,  the  house  surgeon,  that  he  had  been  at 
work  at  one  of  the  big  warehouses  on  the  river  front  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  unloading  hay  and  grain  from  a  vessel  that  had  come  from 
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a  Southern  port.  On  Saturday  he  noticed  a  small  swelling  on 
the  left  side  of  his  neck  immediately  under  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
He  pricked  it  with  a  pin.  Soon  his  neck  and  the  glands  situ¬ 
ated  there  began  to  swell.  Dr.  Mildenberg  and  the  other  sur¬ 
geons  diagnosed  the  case  as  one  of  anthrax  or  malignant  pustule. 
Soon  his  body  was  much  swollen  from  the  neck  to  the  waist. 
His  temperature  was  four  degrees  below  normal  and  at  times  it 
was  impossible  to  perceive  his  pulse.  He  continued  to  get 
worse,  and  on  Tuesday  night  he  died.  He  was  in  great  pain  all 
the  time  he  was  in  the  hospital.  The  case  was  reported  to  Cor¬ 
oner  Burger  and  Dr.  Hartung  made  an  autopsy.  By  means  of 
microscopical  tests  it  was  proved  without  doubt  that  death  was 
due  to  anthrax.  Dr.  Mildenberg,  who  watched  the  case  care¬ 
fully,  said  the  anthrax  bacillus  must  have  been  in  the  hides 
which  Cooney  was  handling.  There  was  a  scratch  on  his  neck 
and  he  must  have  accidentally  rubbed  his  hand  on  his  neck. 
The  germ  thus  found  access  to  the  blood.  He  said  that  other 
persons  might  handle  the  hides  for  years  and  escape  the  anthrax 
bacillus,  just  the  same  as  hundreds  of  people  escape  the  bacillus 
of  consumption.  The  result  of  anthrax  poisoning,  he  said,  was 
that  all  the  tissues  and  the  organs  of  the  body  became  diseased. 
— ( New  York  Sun ,  Nov.  //.) 
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DETROIT  THE  CONVENTION  CITY  OF  1900. 

In  the  December  Review  the  prediction  was  made  that 
either  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  or  Minneapolis  would  receive  the 
decision  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  as  die  place  for  holding  the  next  meeting 
of  that  body,  and  we  are  enabled  to  announce  that  the  choice  has 
fallen  to  the  first-named  city.  Located  on  the  western  bank  of 
Lake  Erie,  within  easy  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the  members 
of  the  Association,  it  is  an  ideal  point  for  a  national  gathering, 
It  is  not  so  central  as  some  cities  situated  further  to  the  south, 
but  it  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  The  membership  is  greatest  in  the  East  and  throughout 
the  Central  West,  extending  as  far  towards  the  Pacific  Slope  as 
Arizona  and  Washington,  while  the  meeting  of  1898  brought 
in  a  great  number  from  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  other  adjacent 
States.  Not  only  is  the  selection  of  Detroit  a  happy  decision 
geographically,  but  it  is  a  just  reward  for  patient  waiting,  since 
year  after  year  her  veterinarians  have  placed  her  name  in  nom¬ 
ination  and  urged  her  many  claims.  There  are  no  more  earnest 
men  anywhere  than  those  of  that  city  ;  they  need  the  influence 
and  the  prestige  of  so  auspicious  an  event  as  the  assembling  with¬ 
in  her  hospitable  walls  of  the  National  Association,  and,  while 
the  Review  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  claims  of  the  other 
candidates  honored,  it  feels  that  the  decision  of  the  Executive 
Committee  has  been  a  wise  one  at  this  time. 
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The  Journal  for  November  deplores  the  fact  that  in  recent 
years  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  meetings  have  been  given  up 
to  social  pleasures,  and  that  night  sessions  have  not  been  the 
rule.  We  can  scarcely  understand  how  our  contemporary  can 
draw  such  conclusions  from  the  facts,  since  the  recent  meetings 
have,  in  our  judgment,  been  models  of  distributed  profit  and 
pleasure.  At  the  late  New  York  meeting  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  asked  only  for  the  last  afternoon  of  the  session, 
and  did  not  even  take  the  members  from  the  hall  until  one 
o’clock.  The  impression  that  many  hours  were  nassed  outside 
of  the  hall  probably  arises  from  the  recent  innovations  of  surgi¬ 
cal  clinics  and  pathological  exhibits,  which  have  decreased  the 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  the  reading  of  papers  so  perceptibly 
as  to  greatly  embarrass  that  portion  of  the  programme.  It  is 
without  question  a  serious  mistake  to  curtail  the  time  allotted  to 
this  branch  of  the  programme  to  the  extent  that  it  reached  at  the 
last  meeting,  for  the  papers  were  of  a  high  order,  and  if  sufficient 
time  had  been  given  for  their  proper  discussion,  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  of  our  profession  would  have  been  secured. 
It  is  disappointing,  embarrassing,  and  disheartening  for  an  essay¬ 
ist  to  devote  hours  of  careful  study  and  research  to  a  subject, 
to  travel  many  miles,  taking  time  from  a  practice  which  can  illy 
spare  him,  to  read  his  thesis,  hoping  thereby  to  contribute  his 
quota  and  to  receive  in  return  the  judgment  of  his  fellow  vet¬ 
erinarians  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  then  to  find  that 
the  time  of  the  convention  has  been  so  occupied  with  other 
events  that  his  number  cannot  be  reached,  and  must  be  read  by 
title  only  and  referred  to  the  Publication  Committee  ;  or  if  he 
is  so  well  up  on  the  programme  that  he  is  called  upon  to  read 
his  paper,  he  is  told  that  only  twenty  minutes  can  be  spared  for 
its  reading,  and  when  he  has  cut  it  beyond  recognition  in  order 
to  save  the  time  limit,  discussion  is  postponed  that  some  other 
gentleman  may  have  an  opportunity  to  present  a  subject  of 
great  importance.  Many  such  instances  occurred  at  the  New 
York  meeting.  One  in  particular  impressed  us.  Prof.  Schwarz¬ 
kopf  had  been  to  great  trouble  and  some  expense  to  collect  sta- 
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tistics  upon  Schmidt’s  treatment  for  parturient  paresis,  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  Secretary  Stewart  and  the  Review,  who 
hoped  that  with  such  a  representative  gathering  of  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  a  true  and  comprehensive  idea  of  the  value 
of  the  much-discussed  method  might  be  arrived  at.  All  that 
was  secured  was  the  publication  in  the  “  Proceedings  ”  of  the 
results  of  the  doctor’s  correspondence  with  a  number  of  veterina¬ 
rians  who  had  been  employing  it.  The  doctor  is  too  faithful  an 
associationist  not  to  accept  his  lot  in  good  part  and  to  see  that 
his  name  is  placed  higher  on  the  programme  next  time ;  but 
there  are  some  men  of  a  different  temperament  who  could  be¬ 
come  sullen  and  refuse  to  make  any  further  attempt  of  a  like 
kind. 

But,  the  question  again  arises  :  Can  the  Association  afford 
to  abandon  the  surgical  clinics  ?  Many  believe  that  they  are 
of  more  real  benefit  than  the  didactic  lectures,  for,  while  the 
latter  can  be  contributed  to  the  current  literature  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  no  amount  of  descriptive  writing  can  supplant  the  ocular 
demonstration  of  a  surgical  procedure  ;  that  they  attract  the 
members  to  the  meetings,  and  are  of  certain  benefit  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  every-day  practice  ;  that  new  and  delicate  oper¬ 
ations  by  men  of  reputation  are  the  acme  of  associational  value, 
and  should  not  be  omitted  for  any  other  part  of  the  programme. 
We  confess  that  we  appreciate  these  clinics  thoroughly,  and 
should  be  sorry  to  see  them  dropped  at  our  meetings. 

And  the  pathological  exhibit  ?  Having  the  grandest  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquire  such  a  wonderful  display  of  diseased  organs 
and  tissues  through  the  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  from  all  the  great  central  abattoirs  of  the  West,  who  will 
say  that  the  Association  cannot  spare  the  few  hours  to  witness 
such  a  collection,  which  has  taken  the  collectors  months  to  gather 
and  carefully  preserve? 

No,  nothing  can  be  omitted  ;  more  time  must  be  gained  ; 
and  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  consists  in  night  sessions 
for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers,  whether  they  be  upon 
subjects  of  State  medicine  or  routine  practice.  It  is  a  question 
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which  should  be  fully  discussed  prior  to  the  convention,  and 
the  Review  tenders  its  pages  cheerfully  for  such  a  purpose. 

NOW  AID  THE  ARMY  BILE. 

We  lay  before  our  readers  this  month  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent 
forth  by  the  Committee  on  Army  Legislation  of  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  to  all  veterinarians  known  to 
them,  asking  their  aid  in  furthering  the  bill  to  be  presented  at 
the  present  session  of  Congress  to  secure  a  better  status  for  the 
veterinarian  in  the  United  States  Army.  In  order  that  the 
subject  may  be  made  very  plain  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  not  given  the  subject  much  thought,  we  also  reprint  the 
circular  of  information  prepared  by  the  committee.  There  will 
scarcely  be  a  recipient  of  this  appeal  who  will  not  heartily  ap¬ 
prove  of  it,  and  who  will  not  honestly  decide  to  accede  to  the 
request  of  the  committee  for  moral  support  through  his  influence 
with  the  Congressman  of  his  district  and  the  Senators  from  his 
State.  But  the  trouble  is  he  does  not  act ;  he  delays,  postpones, 
until  it  is  too  late.  The  time  to  see  your  representative  or  Sen¬ 
ators  is  at  once, — as  soon  as  you  read  this  warning.  If  they  are 
absent,  sit  down  and  write  them  as  strong  an  appeal  as  you  can. 
If  you  have  friends  of  influence  with  your  congressional  repre¬ 
sentatives,  have  them  also  write.  Whatever  you  do,  do  it  now  ; 
and  you  will  some  day  be  proud  to  say  that  you  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  securing  the  Veterinary  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

u  The  Automobile  Gazette  ”  (sometimes  called  the  New 
York  Herald )  has  apparently  added  to  its  various  attaches  “  a 
runaway  editor,”  with  a  staff  of  very  energetic  reporters,  for 
since  it  began  its  tirade  against  the  horse  (which  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  boom  the  stock  of  the  automobile  trust)  no  animal  of 
the  genus  equus  has  kicked  over  a  trace  in  the  city  of  New 
York  without  having  the  incident  exaggerated  in  its  columns. 
Almost  every  morning  it  incites  its  readers  to  abandon  the 
horse  as  a  dangerous  animal  by  giving  a  column  or  more  to 
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some  simple  little  affair  that  a  few  years  ago  would  not  have 
been  deemed  worthy  of  a  head-line,  and  usually  the  distorted 
facts  are  followed  by  a  namby-pamby  boom  of  a  projected  auto¬ 
mobile  invasion,  which,  as  usual,  promises  to  cause  the  early 
extinction  of  the  horse.  Every  other  newspaper  gave  the  tele¬ 
graphic  news  of  the  placing  of  steam  launches  on  the  canals  of 
Venice,  superseding  the  gondoliers  which  have  plied  their 
plodding  way  about  the  ancient  city  for  so  many  years.  But 
the  Herald  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  showing  its  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  horse,  and  published  an  illustration  of  him  giving 
sympathy  to  the  Austrian  boatman.  And  yet  when  we  turn  to 
the  advertising  columns  we  find  the  announcement  of  a  number 
of  horse-dealers  who,  like  the  historic  canine,  turn  to  lick  the 
hand  that  smote  them.  But  they  are  fewer  than  formerly,  and 
mostly  confined  to  fake  “  administrators’  sales,”  and  u  widows 
whose  husbands  have  recently  died,”  or  “  families  about  to  go 
abroad.” 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES. 

OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF 
STREPTOCOCCI  IN  COMPARATIVE  PATHOLOGY.* 

By  Veranus  A.  Moore,  B.  S.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Comparative  Pathology  and  Bacteriology ,  New  York  Slate  Veterinary 

College ,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca ,  N.  V 

In  a  former  communication  presented  to  this  society,  I  dis¬ 
cussed  briefly  the  topic  of  wound  infection  and  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  streptococci  were  frequently  present  in  the  common 
suppurating  wounds  and  other  lesions  found  in  various  diseases 
of  the  domesticated  animals.  Attention  was  also  called  to  the 
results  of  certain  investigations  already  recorded  which  point  to 
the  probable  etiological  significance  of  these  organisms  in  a  few 
epizootic  diseases. 

*A  summary  of  this  paper  was  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Veterinary  Medical  Society  at  New  York,  September  8,  1899. 
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During  tlie  past  year,  bacteriologic  examinations  have,  as 
heretofore,  been  made  of  the  various  morbid  tissues  which  have 
come  to  our  laboratory  either  from  the  clinics  of  this  college  or 
from  different  veterinarians  in  the  State.  As  would  be  expected, 
there  has  been  considerable  variety  of  subject  matter,  and,  in 
many  instances,  the  specimens  have  been  quite  limited  in  num¬ 
ber.  However,  streptococci  have  been  found  in  such  numbers, 
and,  in  cases  of  certain  definite  disorders,  to  be  so  constantly 
present  that  their  possible  etiological  significance  renders  them 
worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Furthermore,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  antistreptococcic  serum  for  the  treatment  of  the  so- 
called  streptococci  diseases  of  animals  calls  for  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  practicing  veterinarian  with  the 
present  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  streptococci  to  the  maladies 
with  the  lesions  of  which  they  are  so  often  associated. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  streptococci  are  frequently  pres¬ 
ent  either  alone  or  associated  with  other  bacteria  in  lesions  of 
various  kinds  in  both  man  and  the  lower  animals.  In  human 
pathology  the  extent  of  their  activities  has  been  more  fully 
determined.  In  a  few  instances,  they  have  been  credited  with 
disease-producing  power.  In  certain  other  diseases  they  have 
been  so  conspicuous  that  distinguished  pathologists  have  for  a 
time  looked  upon  them  as  the  causal  agents,  but  subsequently 
their  presence  has  been  proven  to  be  of  secondary  importance 
only.  However,  their  power  to  produce  sepsis,  to  excite  inflam¬ 
mation  and  to  cause  suppuration  seems  to  be  so  great  that  they 
are  classed  among  the  important  parasitic  bacteria.  In  compara¬ 
tive  pathology,  the  range  of  their  disease-producing  power  is  not 
so  well  defined.  The  part  they  take  in  causing  animal  diseases, 
both  of  a  local  and  of  a  more  general  nature,  is  not  satisfactorily 
determined  even  in  case  of  affections  where  their  causal  relation 
is  strongly  suspected.  In  the  absence  of  positive  knowledge 
concerning  the  specific  cause  of  those  affections,  it  is  natural  to 
attach  considerable  importance  to  the  species  of  bacteria  com¬ 
monly  associated  with  their  lesions.  This,  however,  is  not  proof. 
The  technical  difficulties  involved  in  the  incrimination  of  any 
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of  these  commonly  encountered  organisms  are  so  great  that  a 
method  either  of  exclusion  or  of  confirmation  must  be  relied  upon 
in  arriving  at  more  definite  conclusions  concerning  the  etiological 
activities  of  these  bacteria  in  many  of  the  common  disorders  of 
the  lower  animals. 

The  study  of  the  morphology  and  classification  of  bacteria 
has  progressed  so  rapidly  during  the  past  few  years  that  one 
finds  much  confusion  to  exist  concerning  not  only  streptococci 
infection,  but  streptococci  themselves.  It  is  important  that  such 
confusion  should  be  avoided  and  that  streptococci  should  not  be 
mistaken  for  other  genera  of  bacteria  and  vice  versa. 

The  genus  Streptococcus  is  based,  according  to  Migula,*  on  its 
method  of  reproduction  or  division,  i.e,  streptococci  are  spherical 
bacteria  which  divide  in  one  plane.  The  importance  of  this  gen¬ 
eric  distinction  cannot  be  stated  until  the  number  of  micrococci 
which  appear  in  short  chains  is  more  accurately  recorded.  The 
segments  do  not  separate  but  are  held  together  in  short  or  longer 
chains,  although  the  divisions  seem  to  be  complete.  Just  how 
the  segments  are  held  together  is  not  fully  determined.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  older  and  more  commonly  encountered  classifications  a 
streptococcus  is  simply  a  number  of  micrococci  (spherical  bac¬ 
teria)  united  in  the  form  of  a  chain.  In  some  of  the  supposedly 
different  species  of  streptococci  the  segments  are  often  oblong 
and  vary  in  size.  Frequently,  however,  the  segments  vary  in 
both  size  and  form  in  the  same  chain.  It  is  not  my  purpose  in 
this  paper  to  discuss  the  morphology  of  streptococci  further  than 
to  call  attention  to  certain  of  these  different  forms  which  are 
not  infrequently  encountered,  and  which  it  would  seem  should 
be  taken  into  account,  in  their  differentiation.  To  this  end, 
I  have  pointed  out  in  plate  I.  a  number  of  these  structural 
differences. 

The  more  usually  observed  cultural  characters  and  bio- 
chemic  properties  of  streptococci  are  quite  similar,  although  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  two  cultures  that  will  exactly  agree  in  all 
cf  their  manifestations  when  grown  on  a  large  number  of 
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media.  Their  disease-producing-  powers,  however,  vary  within 
wide  limits.  While  these  variations  m  physiological  properties 
and  pathogenesis  are  true  for  different  cultures  (species?),  it  has 
been  found  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  such  variation  in  the 
subcultures  of  the  same  species.  As  wdth  certain  other  bacteria 
their  virulence  is  the  first  to  suffer  change.  In  differentiating 
species,  therefore,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  exist- 
ing  characters  and  properties  possessed  by  the  streptococcus  in 
hand  may  have  been  more  or  less  influenced  by  its  condi¬ 
tions  of  life.  When,  for  example,  two  streptococci  appear  to 
be  identical  under  the  majority  of  tests,  a  slight  deviation  in 
a  single  property  cannot  be  considered  of  too  great  a  differential 
value  especially  if  this  particular  manifestation  is  among  those 
most  subject  to  change.  A  fundamental  difficulty  in  differenti¬ 
ating  species  among  streptococci  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  possible  variations  brought  about  by  different 
environments.  The  further  difficulty  of  identifying  any  of  the 
very  large  number  of  species  which  have  been  assigned  specific 
means  is  due  to  the  brevity  of  their  description  and  the  failure 
of  the  author  to  mention  any  character  or  property,  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  same,  which  would  distinguish  it  from  others.  How¬ 
ever,  such  deficiencies  cannot  well  be  avoided  in  the  time  of 
rapid  accumulation  of  observation  and  the  evolution  of  methods. 

At  first  it  was  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  name  a  streptococ¬ 
cus  from  the  disease,  the  lesion,  or  the  animal  in  which  it  was 
found.  Thus  we  have  Streptococcus  pyogenes ,  A.  erysipelatos ,  5. 
diphthe ;  ice,  S.  equi  and  many  others.  Since  the  wide  distribution 
of  this  genus  on  the  normal  mucous  membranes  of  animals,  in 
water,  and  in  soil,  and  the  frequency  of  their  appearance  in 
a  great  variety  of  lesions  have  become  verified  facts  their 

“The  only  character  or  property  found  to  be  constant  for  all  cultures  of  streptococci 
which  I  have  isolated  and  studied  has  been  their  action  on  sugars.  In  every  culture  thus 
examined  during  the  last  six  years  the  sugars  commonly  used  (grape,  cane,  and  milk) 
weie  fermented,  producing  acids  but  no  gas.  The  streptococci  were  rapidly  destroyed  in 
the  acids  produced.  I  have  come  to  consider  their  action  on  sugars  valuable  in  differenti¬ 
ating  between  streptococci  which  grow  in  very  short  chains  and  certain  micrococci  which 
often  appear  in  this  form. 
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specific  determination  has  become  a  matter  of  more  serious 
importance.  The  present  problems  seem  to  rest  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions,  viz.:  (i)  Are  the  streptococci  which  are  en¬ 
countered  in  different  kinds  of  lesions  such  as  acute  inflamma¬ 
tory  processes,  abscesses,  septicaemia,  and  the  like,  different 
species,  and  (2)  Is  a  single  species  of  a  pathogenic  Streptococ¬ 
cus  capable  of  producing  disease  in  different  species  of  animals 
or  different  kinds  of  diseases  in  the  same  species?  Thus,  can 
the  same  Streptococcus  produce  like  inflammatory  processes  in  a 
cow  and  in  a  horse,  or  can  it  cause,  for  instance,  strangles  in 
one  horse  and  a 'simple  abscess  or  induration  in  another? 

A  number  of  distinguished  bacteriologists  and  pathologists 
have  written  concerning  the  similarity  and  even  the  identity  of 
certain  streptococci  which  previously  were  supposed  to  belong 
to  different  species.  Thus,  Prudden  *  found  that  the  streptococcus 
which  he  isolated  from  the  throats  of  children  suffering  from  diph¬ 
theria  could  not  be  differentiated  from  S.  pyogenes  and  A.  erysip- 
elatos.  Welch f  placed  the  streptococci  of  erysipelas,  phlegmo¬ 
nous  inflammation,  septicaemia,  puerperal  fever  and  various  forms 
of  angina  in  one  and  the  same  species. 

ZschokkeJ  supposed  the  streptococcus  which  he  isolated 
from  cases  of  strangles  was  identical  with  A',  pyogenes  until 
Schiitz  showed  its  specific  relation  to  the  disease.  Hell  could 
not  separate  A',  pyogenes  from  A',  pyogenes  equi ,  A.  erysipelatos 
and  the  streptococcus  of  Brustseuche.  The  list  of  those  who  have 
failed  to  find  distinguishing  characters  or  properties  in  strepto¬ 
cocci  thought  to  be  the  specific  cause  of  different  affections  could 
be  lengthened  should  additional  testimony  on  this  point  be 
desired.  Although  the  evidence  is  strong  to  support  the  single¬ 
ness  of  species,  or  at  least  to  reduce  the  number,  a  few  observers 
have  come  to  believe  that  there  are  distinguishable  differences 
existing  between  these  forms. 

*The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences ,  XCVI1.  (1889),  p.  229. 

t  The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences ,  CII.  ( 1891),  p.  439. 

\  Milit-Vet.  Zlschr.  II.  S.  97.  Ref.  Jahresbericht  der.  Veterinar-medicin,  1889. 

S.  18. 
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Klein  * * * §  maintained  that  streptococci  which  appear  on  super¬ 
ficial  examination  to  be  identical  can  be  differentiated  by  a  more 
thorough  study  of  their  properties.  Lucet  f  separates  S.  pyo¬ 
genes  from  cattle  from  S.  pyogenes  from  man  without,  however, 
mentioning  any  difference  in  morphology  or  properties.  In  a 
former  study  j  of  this  genus  of  bacteria  twenty-eight  different 
cultures  were  isolated  and  certain  of  their  properties  determined. 
Fifteen  of  the  twenty-eight  were  isolated  from  the  tissues  of 
animals  which  were  known  to  have  succumbed  to  specific 
diseases,  such  for  example  as  hog  cholera,  swine  plague,  Texas 
fever  and  glanders.  The  others  were  obtained  from  the  organs 
and  tissues  of  animals  which  died  from  causes  not  definitely 
determined.  A  comparison  of  the  morphology  and  biochemic 
properties  of  these  twenty-eight  streptococci  showed  that  no  two 
of  them  were  exactly  alike,  and  yet  many  of  them  were  so  simi¬ 
lar  in  all  of  their  manifestations  that  a  specific  or  even  varietal 
distinction  seemed  unjustifiable.  Whether  a  more  extended 
series  of  tests  would  have  widened  the  difference  is  not  known. 
The  evidence  accumulated  concerning  their  disease-producing 
power  led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  every  instance  they  were  of 
secondary  importance  only. 

A  few  investigators  have  tried  to  eliminate  the  confusion 
concerning  species  by  classifying  streptococci  according  to  dis¬ 
tinct  morphologic  characters,  and  pathogenic  properties.  Of 
these  classifications  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : 

I.  The  classification  of  von  Lingelsheim.  §  This  author 
divides  all  streptococci  into  two  groups,  or  species  ;  namely : 

(ci)  Streptococcus  brevis — Which  is  non-pathogemc. 

(b)  Streptococcus  longus — Which  is  pathogenic. 

In  this  we  find  a  combination  of  pathogenesis  and  morph¬ 
ology  which  the  author  thought  applicable  to  the  entire  genus. 

*  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  supplement  containing 
report  of  Medical  Officer.  London,  1887,  p.  256. 

t  Annales  de  l’lnstitut  Pasteur.  Tome  VII.  (1893),  p.  324. 

+  Bulletin  No.  3,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1893. 

§  Zeitschrift  f.  Hygiene  Bd.  X.  1891,  S.  331. 
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He  worked  very  largely,  however,  with  the  streptococci  from 
the  human  mouth  and  throat. 

II.  The  classification  of  Knrth. *  Kurth  worked  largely 
with  the  streptococci  from  cases  of  scarlatina.  His  system  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  von  Lingelsheim,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  he  does  not  include  pathogenesis  as  necessarily  be¬ 
longing  to  either  group.  The  divisions  are  as  follows  : 

( a )  Streptococcus  rigidi. — Streptococci  growing  in  short 
chains,  and  which  impart  a  uniform  turbidity  to  bouillon. 

( b )  Streptococcus  flexuosi — Streptococci  which  grow  in  long 
interlacing  chains  which  form  flocculi  in  bouillon  leaving  the 
liquid  clear. 

III.  The  classification  of  PasqualeT  Pasquale  worked  with 
thirty-three  streptococci,  including  nearly  all  of  the  then  known 
species.  His  work  was  quite  exhaustive,  but  he  had  to  deal 
with  cultures  of  various  generations.  He  divides  them  into 
four  groups,  as  follows  : 

(a)  Short  saprophytic  streptococci. 

(/?)  Long  non-virulent  streptococci. 

( c )  Long  pathogenic  streptococci. 

(<?0  Short  highly  infectious  streptococci. 

Group  ( d )  pertains  largely  to  bacteria  which  are  no  longer 
recognized  as  streptococci,  for  example,  the  diplococcus  ( micro¬ 
coccus  lanceolatus )  of  pneumonia.  It  is  now  known  that  strep- 
tococci  which  grow  in  short  chains  are  often  virulent.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  pyogenic  forms. 

The  study  of  streptococci  from  various  sources,  more  especi¬ 
ally  from  tissues  of  diseased  animals,  suggests  the  desirability  of 
delaying  a  classification  until  more  definite  data  are  obtained 
concerning  the  natural  history,  not  only  of  these,  but  also  of  the 
species  normally  present  on  the  mucous  membranes  of  animals, 
and  in  nature  generally.  The  specific  name  is,  pathologically, 
or  even  biologically  speaking,  of  little  moment  unless  we  can 
attach  a  certain  definite  meaning  to  its  description  which  should 

*Arbeiten  a.  d.  Kaiserlichen  Gesundheitsamte,  Bd.  VII.,  (1891),  S.  389. 

*Beitrage  zur  path.  Anat.  u.  zur  allgemeinen  Pathologie,  Bd.  XII.  (1893),  S.  433. 
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convey  information  concerning  certain  morphologic  characters 
and  cultural  manifestations  and  the  degree  of  disease-producing 
power  possessed  by  the  organism  designated.  In  the  group 
of  twenty-eight  streptococci  previously  studied,  I  found  the 
pathogenic  forms,  t.  e.,  those  able  to  produce  disease  in  rabbits, 
guinea-pigs,  or  mice,  about  equally  divided  between  the  long 
and  the  short  chains.  Of  the  twenty-eight,  nine  possessed  a 
certain  amount  of  virulence  for  one  or  more  of  these  animals. 
In  that  study  no  distinctive  features  were  found  to  mark  the 
streptococci  isolated  from  different  species  of  animals.  In  this 
respect  no  exceptions  were  found  in  the  more  recent  studies 
about  to  be  detailed. 

In  the  following  pages  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  sup¬ 
purating  lesions,  diseases,  and  infections  in  which  streptococci 
have  been  found,  and  to  indicate  the  circumstantial  evidence 
bearing  on  their  etiological  relation  to  these  affections.  A  full 
description  of  the  streptococci  isolated  will  be  omitted,  attention 
being  called  in  most  cases  simply  to  the  more  conspicuous 
character  or  property  of  each. 

streptococci  in  diseases  of  cattee  and  sheep. 

Streptococci  have  frequently  been  isolated  from  the  suppu¬ 
rating  lesions  in  cattle  and  in  sheep.  Lucet  *  has  reported  the 
results  of  a  bacteriologic  examination  of  fifty-two  abscesses  in 
cattle.  From  nine  of  these  streptococci  were  obtained  in  pure 
culture,  and  in  ten  cases  they  were  associated  with  other 
bacteria. 

In  1898  I  published  f  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  an 
enzootic  of  suppurative  cellulitis  in  the  feet  and  legs  of  cattle 
due  to  streptococci  infection.  The  disease  caused  much  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  cattle  owners  who  had  come  to  believe  that 
it  was  '‘contagious  foot  rot.”  Since  that  time  a  number  of 
reports  of  the  existence  of  a  similar  disease  have  been  received. 


*  Loc.  cit. 

f  American  Veterinary  Review,  June,  1898. 
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Its  apparent  importance  warrants  the  introduction  of  a  summary 
of  the  observations  and  results  then  obtained. 

The  lesions  were,  within  certain  limits,  uniform  in  all  of  the 
affected  animals.  Usually  but  one  foot  or  leg  was  attacked, 
although  there  were  numerous  exceptions  reported.  The  first 
symptom  noticed  was  a  swelling,  which  usually  appeared  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg,  most  often  in  the  pastern.  In  some  ani¬ 
mals  it  was  said  that  the  swelling  was  restricted  to  a  small  area, 
but  often  it  extended  up  the  leg  to  and  even  above  the  knee  or 
the  hock  joint.  There  was  evidence  of  pain.  As  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  process  continued,  the  subcutaneous  tissue  became  indu¬ 
rated,  the  skin  thick  and  dry,  and  eventually  it  would  crack, 
usually,  but  not  always,  below  the  dew  claws,  and  a  thick 
creamy  pus  would  be  discharged.  After  discharging,  the  swell¬ 
ing  subsided  and  the  normal  condition  was  rapidly  restored. 
The  time  necessary  for  the  suppurative  process  and  recovery  to 
take  place  varied  in  different  animals,  but  as  a  rule  from  ten  to 
fifteen  days  were  required.  The  exceptions  were  largely  in  those 
cases  where  the  inflammatory  process  extended  down  to  the 
coronary  cushion.  In  these  there  was  more  or  less  slouo-hino- 
of  the  hoof  and  it  was  in  these  cases  that  the  disease  appeared 
in  its  most  serious  form.  So  far  as  I  have  learned  all  of  the 
affected  animals  eventually  recovered.  A  personal  examination 
was  made  of  five  cases,  in  two  herds,  which  were  on  adjoining  farms. 
The  notes  on  four  of  these  cases  are  appended. 

Case  No.  i.  A  cow",  7  to  8  years  old.  The  trouble  was  in  the  right 
hind  foot.  She  had  recovered  from  a  severe  attack  in  the  right  fore  foot. 
There  was  still  some  swelling  in  the  hind  leg  and  the  skin  and  subcu¬ 
taneous  tissue  above  the  heel  were  much  thickened.  There  were  two 
cracks  below  the  dew  claws,  from  which,  the  owner  said,  there  had  been 
a  profuse  discharge.  At  this  time  pus  could  not  be  obtained.  Several 
small  pieces  of  the  infiltrated  tissue  were  secured.  From  some  of  these 
agar  tubes  were  inoculated  at  the  time  and  the  others  were  placed  in 
sterile  tubes  and  brought  to  the  laboratory  for  further  examination. 

Case  No.  2.  This  was  in  a  cow,  about  six  years  old.  The  left  fore 
leg  was  just  beginning  to  swell.  There  was  evidence  of  pain  and  the 
skin  from  the  hoof  to  the  knee  was  sensitive  to  the  touch,  and  the  skin 
was  appreciably  reddened.  The  temperature  was  normal,  but  there  was 
indifference  to  food.  This  case  was  treated  locally  by  Dr.  Lawr,  with 
recover  without  suppuration. 
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Case  No.  j.  (Cases  3  to  5  were  in  the  second  herd.)  This  was  in  a 
cow,  seven  years  old.  The  right  hind  leg  was  affected.  The  disease  had 
already  run  about  three  weeks  and  for  several  days  the  animal  had  been 
under  the  care  of  a  veterinarian.  The  cellulitis  had  extended  up  the 
leg  to  and  abcwe  the  hock  joint  and  down  to  and  over  the  coronary 
cushion.  The  hoof  covering  the  heel  had  cracked  and  part  of  it  had  been 
removed.  There  was  a  large  subcutaneous  abscess  above  the  heel,  which 
was  discharging  through  an  opening  or  crack  in  the  hoof  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  bottom  of  the  foot.  It  was  stated  that  at  first  the  pus  was 
thick  and  of  a  cream  color,  but  at  this  time  it  was  thin  and  of  a  dirty 
brown  tint.  By  means  of  pressure  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  was 
forced  out,  from  which  tubes  of  agar  were  inoculated  and  a  few  cubic 
centimeters  placed  in  a  sterile  tube  and  brought  to  the  laboratory. 

Case  No.  4.  This  was  in  a  two-year-old  heifer.  The  left  hind  foot 
was  attacked.  The  leg  was  slightly  swollen.  There  was  distinct  fluc¬ 
tuation  over  an  area  about  3  cm.  in  diameter,  on  the  front  of  the  foot 
just  above  the  hoof.  The  animal  seemed  to  be  well  otherwise.  Tem¬ 
perature  normal  and  appetite  good.  The  hair  was  clipped,  the  foot  care¬ 
fully  washed  and  disinfected  and  the  abscess  opened.  It  contained  about 
5  c.c.  of  a  thick  creamy  looking  pus.  Several  tubes  of  agar  were 
inoculated  from  this  and  the  remainder  placed  in  sterile  tubes  for 
further  examination. 

The  results  of  the  bacteriologic  examination  of  the  cases 
from  which  cultures  were  made  are  as  follows  : 

From  Case  No.  1. — A  streptococcus  and  an  undetermined 
micrococcus  and  a  bacillus  were  obtained. 

From  Case  No.  3. — A  streptococcus  and  several  (about  six) 
forms  of  chromogenic  micrococci  and  bacilli. 

From  Case  No.  4. — A  streptococcus  which  appeared  for  the 
greater  part  in  pure  culture.  In  three  tubes  B.  coli  communis 
was  present. 

In  the  plate  cultures  in  agar  made  with  the  pus  from  cases 
Nos.  1  and  4  colonies  of  the  streptococcus  predominated.  The 
relation  of  the  streptococcus  to  the  disease  was  determined  by 
the  following  inoculations. 

Two  cows  were  inoculated  with  the  purulent  material  ob¬ 
tained  from  cases  Nos.  3  and  4,  respectively.  A  small  portion 
of  the  pus  was  diluted  in  sterile  bouillon  and  about  2  c.c.  of  the 
suspension  injected  subcutaneously  just  above  the  hoof  in  the 
left  fore  foot  in  each  animal.  Swelling  was  noticed  on  the 
third  day.  It  gradually  extended  up  the  leg  to  the  knee  joint. 
There  was  much  tenderness  and  evidence  of  pain.  The  sub¬ 
cutis  became  indurated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  and  on  the 
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ioth  and  12th  days  suppuration  was  evident.  The  abscesses 
were  not  opened,  but  a  few  days  later  they  broke  just  under  the 
dew-claws,  near  the  place  of  inoculation,  and  discharged  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  cream-colored  pus,  after  which  complete 
recovery  soon  followed.  The  streptococcus  was  obtained  in 
pure  culture  from  each  of  these  cases. 

A  third  cow  was  inoculated  with  a  pure  bouillon  culture  of 
the  streptococcus  24  hours  old  obtained  from  case  No.  4.  The 
inoculation  was  made  by  scraping  the  skin  on  the  right  fore  foot 
just  above  the  hoof,  and  after  removing  the  epidermis  the  cul¬ 
ture  was  rubbed  on  the  raw  surface.  Swelling  began  in  three 
days  and  the  symptoms  already  described  followed  in  regular 
order.  A  subcutaneous  abscess  formed  and  on  the  14th  day  it 
discharged.  The  streptococcus  was  obtained  in  pure  culture 
from  the  bottom  of  the  freshly  discharged  abscess.  Recovery 
followed. 

Rabbits  inoculated  with  pure  culture  of  the  streptococcus 
succumbed  in  from  36  to  48  hours  to  a  septicaemia.  Guinea- 
pigs  were  not  affected  unless  injected  with  very  large  doses  into 
the  abdominal  cavity.  A  careful  study  of  these  eases  showed 
that  while  the  manifestations  of  the  trouble  might  warrant  in  a 
few  cases  the  designation  of  foot-rot,  and  certain  others  that  of 
erysipelas,  the  real  trouble  was  simply  an  inflammatory  process 
usually  leading  to  suppuration.  The  fact  that  a  considerable 
number  of  animals  were  similarly  infected  caused  the  serious 
apprehension  concerning  its  nature  while  a  single  case  would 
doubtless  have  received  little  if  any  attention. 

Klein  *  found  streptococci  to  be  quite  numerous  in  the 
lesions  of  the  disease  described  by  him  as  cow  scarlatina,  or  the 
Hendon  cow  disease.  In  another  outbreak  of  an  apparently 
infectious  disease  among  cattle  which  manifested  itself  by  an 
ulcerating  process  on  the  teats  and  udders  other  streptococci 
were  found  one  of  which  he  considered  as  “  standing  in  some 
necessary  relation  to  the  disease.” 

(To  be  continued .) 


*  Loc.  cit. 
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MALIGNANT  GROWTHS  IN  THE  NASAL  SINUSES. 

By  C.  E.  Clayton,  D.  V.  S.,  New  York  City. 

Read  before  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association  of  New  York  County  at  its  December 

Meeting. 


In  presenting  these  few  remarks  on  malignant  growths  ii 
the  nasal  sinuses,  I  do  not  do  so  with  the  view  of  naming  or  de 
scribing  all  of  them,  but  simply  those  which  are  most  frequently 
met  with  and  which  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  and  hold 
post-mortems  upon,  and  also  to  present  for  your  observation  a 
slide  made  from  a  section  of  the  last  case  I  had.  It  is  to  Dr.  C. 
C.  Howard  that  I  am  indebted  for  this  most  excellent  specimen 
and  its  exact  nature,  which  Heitzmann  describes  and  illustrates 
as  epithelioma. 

When  these  cases  come  under  my  observation  I  am  always 
painfully  reminded  of  my  inability  to  tell  their  exact  nature 
after  viewing  them  with  a  microscope,  due  to  my  limited 
knowledge  of  normal  histology.  While  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
study  the  subject  and  answer  any  questions  one  might  be  asked 
at  an  examination,  it  is  far  different  in  the  actual  examination 
of  specimens.  To  be  sure,  if  we  make  a  slide  from  any  part  of 
the  body  we  know  what  it  is  when  looking  at  it,  but  should  we 
be  given  a  specimen  without  a  history  to  examine,  how  many 
would  know  correctly  what  it  was  ?  I  for  one  would  hesitate 
in  answering. 

So  we  find  that  a  knowledge  of  normal  histology,  not  theo¬ 
retical  but  practical,  is  what  is  wanted,  or  how  are  we  ever  going 
to  appreciate  or  recognize  the  pathological  changes  which  take 
place  in  disease,  and  it  is  in  the  latter  condition  with  which 
we  have  to  deal,  and  unfortunately  for  us  it  was  not  given  to  a 
great  extent  during  our  college  course,  but  at  present  it  is  receiv¬ 
ing  the  consideration  it  deserves. 

Granting  that  our  knowledge  of  pathological  histology  is 
limited,  by  what  means  are  we  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  our 
clinical  observations  ?  I  will  give  those  which  are  most  useful 
to  me. 
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We  are  told  that,  clinically,  tumors  or  new  growths  are  ma¬ 
lignant  and  non-malignant  and  differentiated  by  the  following 
characteristics  :  the  former  are  liable  to  recur  after  enucleation, 
to  grow  in  distant  parts  of  the  body,  and  to  be  noncapsulated, 
although  these  conditions  are  subject  to  variations,  and  yet  the 
growth  be  malignant. 

Tumors  are  divided  according  to  the  tissues  from  which  they 
grow  or  resemble,  and  are  therefore  classified  as  follows  : 

I.  Embryonic  tissue — sarcoma. 

II.  Epithelial  tissue — carcinoma. 

III.  Connective  tissue — fibroma,  etc. 

IV.  Higher  tissue — myoma,  etc. 

V.  Congenital — mixed. 

It  is  the  first  two  varieties  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  and  to  bring  out  in  the  discussion  which  is  to  follow  suffi¬ 
cient  remarks  which  may  enable  us  to  make  a  positive  diagno¬ 
sis  of  malignancy,  if  not  of  the  exact  species,  without  the  use  of 
the  microscope,  which  can  be  utilized  later,  in  order  to  verify 
our  conclusions. 

In  those  cases  where  there  is  simply  a  collection  of  pus  in 
the  sinuses,  the  discharge  from  the  nostril  is  more  like  what  is 
termed  laudable  pus  and’ possessed  of  very  little  odor  or  none  at 
all  and  never  streaked  with  blood  ;  rarely  if  ever  is  there  any  dis¬ 
tention  of  the  facial  bones,  which  only  reveals  dullness  on  percus¬ 
sion.  When  there  are  diseased  molars,  the  above  conditions  are 
noted,  with  the  addition  of  a  very  penetrating  odor  from  the  nos¬ 
tril  and  detection  of  involved  tooth  by  the  examination  of  the 
crowns  of  the  teeth,  which  will  be  found  diseased  or  show  an 
increased  sensitiveness. 

In  those  cases  of  which  I  am  now  about  to  speak  and  which 
are  responsible  for  this  essay,  we  find  the  foregoing  conditions 
changed  from  a  slight  to  a  marked  degree  ;  the  discharge  from 
the  nostril  is  not  of  that  thick  pus  alone,  but  of  a  mixture  of 
pus,  serosity  and  blood,  and  an  odor  far  worse  than  that  of  a 
diseased  tooth,  a  bulging  of  the  facial  bones,  which  is  becoming 
softer  than  normal,  and  a  very  marked  dullness  on  percussion, 
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and  inspection  of  the  buccal  cavity  is  negative  in  the  earlier 
stages,  although  in  advanced  cases  we  find  the  palate  bone  and 
hard  palate  involved  and  the  growth  extending  down  into  the 
mouth.  On  trephining,  which  is  the  proper  mode  of  procedure, 
as  it  enables  us  to  make  a  more  thorough  examination,  we  find 
that  by  exploring  the  cavity,  and  the  finger  is  the  best  for  this 
purpose,  that  there  is  a  collection  of  cheesy  pus,  together  with 
a  fluid  of  a  yellowish-green  color  and  the  odor  almost  unbeara¬ 
ble  ;  we  also  note  that  the  smooth  walls  of  the  normal  sinuses 
are  replaced  by  those  much  thicker  and  even  of  a  roughened  na¬ 
ture  ;  also  the  small  partitions  of  bone  dividing  the  sinuses  are 
more  pliable  and  thicker  than  normal. 

If  the  growth  has  assumed  some  size,  it  is  sometimes  firm 
and  at  others  very  soft,  and  the  latter  when  irritated  gives  rise  to 
extensive  haemorrhage.  As  the  trephining  has  removed  a  con¬ 
siderable  pressure  from  the  part,  the  increased  growth  from  day 
to  day  can  be  easily  detected. 

I  have  always  supposed  that  these  new  growths  were  osteo- 
sarcomatous,  for  such  I  have  heard  them  called  until  lately, 
but  now  believe  they  are  either  sarcomatous  or  carcinomatous. 
While  some  claim  that  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  are  the  same, 
there  must  be  some  difference  if  we  note  the  manner  in  which 
they  invade  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  lymphatics  are  in¬ 
volved  early  in  the  latter  and  very  rarely  in  the  former. 

To  us  in  making  a  diagnosis,  as  far  as  malignancy  goes,  it 
matters  little  which  of  the  two  it  may  be  in  relation  to  the  ter¬ 
mination,  for  they  both  end  alike,  which  is  death  either  from 
exhaustion,  haemorrhage,  septic  infection  or  obliteration  of  the 
air  passages. 

It  is  possible  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions — at  least  I  do  in  so  far  as  I  am  able. 

Sarcomata,  either  simple  (which  is  rare)  or  of  the  mixed  va¬ 
rieties,  are  firmer  or  more  dense  when  of  the  osteoid  variety,  and 
this  is  the  form  usually  found  in  this  location  ;  they  have  less 
fluid,  they  do  not  bleed  so  easily,  not  so  offensive  an  odor, 
slower  in  growth,  and  more  of  a  nodulated  mass  of  a  pinkish- 
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grey  color,  while  the  carcinomata  (and  the  variety  known  as 
epithelioma  is  the  most  common  found  here),  is  much  quicker 
in  its  growth,  excessive  haemorrhage  upon  the  lightest  irritation, 
softness  showing  less  organization,  due  to  rapid  growth,  great 
quantity  of  fluid  in  its  structure,  odor,  blackish-gray  in  color 
and  devoid  of  any  semblance  of  shape  unless  it  might  be  the 
head  of  a  cauliflower. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  the  thoughts  which  have  come  into 
my  mind  while  writing  this  article  and  by  no  means  cover  the 
subject  as  it  should,  but  which  I  think  are  sufficient  to  start  a 
discussion  and  by  that  means  bring  out  the  observations  of  those 
present. 

If  you  will  bear  with  me  a  few  moments  longer,  I  will  out¬ 
line  briefly  the  case  from  which  the  slide  presented  for  your 
inspection'  was  taken  :  Ch.  g.,  aged,  which  one  of  the  students 
sought  my  advice  on  and  afterwards  sent  to  the  hospital  for  ex¬ 
amination,  which  revealed  prominent  swelling  over  the  highest 
maxillary  sinuses  with  bone  softer  than  usual,  marked  dullness 
on  percussion,  discharge  from  nostril  of  pus,  thin,  watery  fluid 
of  yellowish-green  tint  and  slight  traces  of  blood  and  of  the  most 
offensive  odor.  Examination  of  buccal  cavity  and  teeth  negative. 
Upon  opening  the  sinus  at  the  centre  of  the  swelling  it  was 
necessary  to  stand  aside  for  a  time  on  account  of  the  odor  and 
fluid  which  emanated  from  within.  Upon  exploring  with  the 
finger  a  soft  roughened  mass  could  be  felt,  which  was  most  easily 
broken  down  and  caused  a  most  profuse  haemorrhage.  Two 
days  later  the  growth  had  grown  so  rapidly  as  to  be  plainly  vis¬ 
ible  at  the  opening.  I  tried  to  get  a  section  for  microscopical 
examination,  but  it  was  impossible  to  do  so  without  casting, 
owing  to  the  temper  of  the  animal ;  recommended  that  he  be 
destroyed,  but  which  was  not  done.  About  four  days  later  the 
growth  could  be  plainly  felt  in  the  back  part  of  hard  palate 
which  was  undergoing  the  degenerating  changes. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  the  animal  died  about  nine 
or  ten  days  after  admittance  to  the  hospital. 

Post-mortem  found  the  sinuses  filled  with  a  blackish-gray 
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mass  and  the  bones  of  same  apparently  gone  or  so  soft  as  to  be 
easily  cut  with  a  knife  ;  the  teeth  were  sound  as  far  as  I  could 
detect,  but  could  be  pulled  with  slight  traction,  owing  to  the 
replacement  of  bone  by  the  degenerative  process. 


PARTURIENT  FEVER. 

By  H.  S.  Smith,  V.  S.,  Atbion,  Mich. 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  etiology  of  this  disease  is  yet  unde¬ 
fined,  I  will  offer  no  apologies  for  ventilating  my  views  upon  this 
complex  subject,  except  to  Dr.  F.  L.  Stevens,  B.  S.,V.  S.,of  Maine, 
for  any  seeming  criticism  upon  his  very  interesting  paper,  which 
appeared  in  the  August  issue  of  the  Review,  and  which  I  read 
with  great  interest  ;  I  consider  it  an  able  delineation  in  defense 
of  the  septic  infection  theory.  He  substantiates  his  theories 
by  claiming  u  Puerperal  Septicsemia  ”  a  better  name,  and  I 
repeat  his  etiology  here,  in  order  to  bring  my  views  upon  the 
subject  in  a  more  definite  manner. 

He  tells  us  u  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  then,  we  must 
regard  as  an  entrance  and  proliferation  of  the  septic  germ,  in  the 
uterus  or  uterine  passages,  and  absorption  therefrom  of  the  result¬ 
ant  toxines  or  ptomaines  ;  the  various  conditions,  such  as  heavy 
milkers,  plethora,  mature  age,  season,  etc.,  can  only  be  regarded 
as  accessory  or  predisposing  causes.” 

Now,  taking  for  granted  that  this  is  the  etiology  :  First, 
Why  should  an  animal  of  the  asthenic  type  be  almost  immune 
to  it,  and  plethoric  animals  be  so  susceptible  to  it?  Also,  why 
should  the  period  of  infection  be  limited  to  within  four  days? 
If  it  is  because  the  system  is  more  susceptible  to  it  at  that 
time,  why  is  it  that  we  never  have  a  case  following  difficult 
partutition,  and  other  cases  of  carelessness,  such  as  dirty  instru¬ 
ments,  bad  surroundings,  filthy  stables,  etc.,  which  would  seem 
from  the  septic  infection  standpoint  to  be  fatal  in  almost  every 
case.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  being  a  sequel  to  difficult 
parturition,  and  in  fact  not  where  there  was  any  obstinate  re¬ 
tention  of  the  placenta,  even  where  the  decomposed  membranes 
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and  lochia  were  so  foul  that  it  was  a  task  to  remove  them.  This 
instance  may  substantiate  the  “anaerobic  theory,”  but  it  does 
not  that  of  septicaemia.  And,  again,  why  is  it  that  a  majority 
of  the  cases  will  be  found  out  in  the  lot  with  clean  surroundings, 
and  everything  seeming  all  right,  where  there  was  no  assistance 
required  in  delivery.  Therefore,  this  disease  differs  materially 
from  puerperal  septicaemia  in  the  human  family,  and  the  etiology 
given  by  Dr.  Edward  Reynolds,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  American 
Gynaecological  Society,  and  President  of  the  Obstetric  Society  of 
Boston,  who  says  that  “  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  the  usual  source  of  infection  is  through  defect,  cleanliness 
of  the  hands,  instruments  of  the  accoucheur,  or  nurse,  one  or  the 
other  of  whom  almost  always  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  dis- 
And  much  more  so  does  it  differ  from  the  recent  theorv 
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of  Schmidt,  the  etiology  of  which  is  not  acceptable,  even  by 
those  who  concur  in  his  theraphy,  which  appears  so  success¬ 
ful.  However,  the  success  of  his  treatment  is  not  sufficient 
proof  of  the  true  cause  of  the  disease,  inasmuch  as  the  remedy 
from  its  physiological  action  is  equally  an  indicant  in  the  ante- 
ceding  etiology,  as  is  his  (Schmidt’s)  ;  and  whether  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  specific  or  a  more  effective  modus  operandi  of  admin¬ 
istering  the  drug  in  this  peculiar  disease,  I  am  unprepared  to 
state  ;  perhaps  both,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  latter. 

Referring  to  his  etiology,  i-  <?.,  of  a  suddenly  increased 
lactation  after  birth,  loosens  large  masses  of  glandular  cells,  or 
colostrum,  and  these  undergo  a  decomposition  and  form  toxines, 
and  being  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  result  in  auto-intoxica¬ 
tion. 

Inasmuch  as  I  believe  in  auto-intoxication,  I  cannot  accept 
the  theory  as  arising  solely  from  the  udder,  for  the  following 
reasons,  viz.:  Why  should  not  an  animal  be  just  as  susceptible 
before  birth  as  after?  And  if  an  animal  be  milked,  say  a  week 
or  ten  days  previous  to  birth,  this  condition  should  have  been 
thrown  off,  and  good  milkers  in  poor  flesh  would  be  just  as 
likely  to  have  the  disease,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  would  be 
just  as  much  colostrum  as  in  the  fleshy  animal,  and  animals 
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with  caked  udder  are  also  immune  to  the  disease.  This  theoiy 
is  not  based  upon  pathological  construction,  but  is  the  result  of 
a  very  successful  experiment  with  pot.  iodide,  being  injected 
into  the  milk  glands,  through  the  teats,  and  who  is  prepared  to 
gainsay  that  we  would  obtain  the  same  results  by  using  the 
treatment  hypodermically?  Yet  I  think  we  would  all  of  us  be 
inclined  to  overlook  the  pathology  if  our  success  with  the  new 
mode  of  treatment  equaled  those  we  see  recorded.  And  I  can¬ 
not  accept  the  puerperal  septicaemia  theory,  for  reasons  which 
are  as  follows  :  That  if  animals  of  the  asthenic  type  are  im¬ 
mune  to  the  disease,  and  plethoric  animals  susceptible  to  it,  and 
that  by  precautionary  and  preventive  treatment,  constitutional 
(not  germicidal),  we  can  in  instances  prevent  the  trouble,  and 
most  of  us  have  reasons  to  believe  that  we  have  known  of  in¬ 
stances  where  we  would  have  been  quite  sure  to  expect  trouble 
had  it  not  been  for  these  precautionary  measures,  which  in  no 
way  tended  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  the  streptococcus  or 
any  other  germ,  whether  aerobic  or  anaerobic,  and  we  cannot 
substantiate  this  method  and  prove  the  germ  theory. 

And  for  these  reasons  I  believe  that  parturient  fever,  and 
parturient  septicaemia,  as  described  in  the  human  family,  are 
entirely  different,  the  former  depending  upon  a  constitutional 
condition,  and  the  latter  upon  a  local  and  septic  one,  and  that 
the  cow  is  much  more  susceptible  to  the  former  than  the  latter. 

The  cause  of  parturient  fever  I  believe  to  be  one  of  auto¬ 
intoxication,  in  the  extended  sense  of  the  term,  and  is  as  differ¬ 
ent  from  septic  intoxication  as  septic  intoxication  is  from  septic 
.  infection.  I  believe  it  possible  to  have  auto-intoxication  with¬ 
out  sepsis ;  pyesis,  or  pysemic  germs,  resulting  from  suddenly 
increased  or  changed  functionary  action,  of  one  or  more  organs 
of  the  body,  but  principally  the  circulation,  as  in  this  disease 
we  have  a  perversion  of  two  sets  of  blood  vessels,  viz.:  By  the 
increased  volume  of  circulation  to  the  milk  veins,  and  the 
diminishing  of  the  nutrient  supply  to  the  uterus,  which  during 
the  period  of  gestation,  became  functional  by  aiding  the  process 
of  osmosis,  which,  now,  by  nature’s  command,  has  ceased,  and  I 
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believe  in  cases  of  plethora  that  this  command  of  cessation  be¬ 
comes  one  of  severe  exertion,  and  in  the  instances  of  disease  it 
results  in  over-exertion,  or  in  that  old  hackneyed  phrase  u  loss 
of  reflex  action,”  which  means  loss  of  the  vaso-inotor  control, 
which  is  the  controlling  mechanism  of  the  blood  vessels  through 
its  reflex  nerves,  which  communicates  the  impulses  to  other 
nerve  elements,  thus  giving  rise  to  some  new  force,  without  any 
perception  of  the  stimulus,  the  loss  of  which  means  the  loss  of 
excito-motor,  excito-secretory  and  excito-inhibitory,  the  result 
being  partial  paralysis,  functionary  cessation  of  both,  excretory 
and  secretory  organs  and  coma  by  dyspnoea,  and  in  this  condi¬ 
tion  of  total  collapse  the  toxic  effects  (or  death)  are  due  to  an 
over-accumulation  of  caj'bon-dioxide  in  the  blood.  Yet  this 
condition  may  be  augmented  by  septic  intoxication,  such  as  an 
over  amount  of  undigested  and  fermenting  food  stuffs  in  the 
alimentary  tract,  etc.  And  I  am  thoroughly  impressed  that 
the  duration  and  intensity  of  the  disease  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  such  conditions,  for  I  find  those  cases  where  flatulency  and 
regurgitations  prevail,  the  least  hopeful ;  and  I  have  noted  with 
marked  interest  the  symptoms  from  the  onset,  as  the  poor  ani¬ 
mal  becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally  goes  off  into  a 
coma,  and  total  collapse  in  some  instances.  Also,  the  gradually 
returning  of  consciousness  in  ratio  of  the  excretions  and  secre¬ 
tions.  Whether  they  are  the  cause  or  result  of  regained  vaso¬ 
motor  control,  I  am  unprepared  to  say,  but  I  do  know  this,  that 
when  I  find  an  animal  comatose,  I  never  look  for  regain  of  con¬ 
sciousness  until  I  have  a  response  of  peristalsis,  by  having  a 
natural  action  of  the  bowels,  and  in  cases  of  prolonged  and  obsti¬ 
nate  constipation  I  have  prolonged  and  obstinate  paralysis  of 
limbs,  etc.  And  I  venture  to  say  that  we  all  agree  that  to 
promote  glandular  action  is  essential  in  all  cases;  and,  while 
reviewing  the  accounts  from  time  to  time  of  other  veterinarians’ 
reports  of  their  successful  and  unsuccessful  treatment,  I  feel  that 
I  have  been  more  successful  than  the  majority  of  practitoners, 
and  yet  my  mode  of  treatment  has  been  nothing  more  than  what 
is  indicated  and  prescribed  by  most  of  our  authorities  upon  the 
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disease,  and  I  know  not  where  to  claim  advantage,  unless  it  is 
for  watchful  care  and  closely  following  and  combatting  the 
symptoms  as  they  present  themselves,  and  not  being  too  heroic 
with  any  indicant  less  toxic  effects  result ;  for  the  animal  might 
well  be  said  to  be  in  a  “precarious  condition,” ’ and  I  do  not 
hesitate  in  saying  that  I  think  a  great  number  of  animals  have 
been  destroyed  in  trying  to  force  nature,  rather  than  allowing 
the  disease  to  run  its  febrile  course.  For  in  giving  repeatedly 
powerful  febrifuges,  etc.,  per  mouth,  while  the  animal  is  in  a 
comatose  condition,  is  like  pouring  medicine  down  a  dead  ani¬ 
mal,  for  it  lies  dormant  in  the  stomach,  and  when  the  animal 
revives  it  all  takes  effect  at  once  and  proves  a  toxic  dose. 

I  strongly  believe  in  the  pot.  iodide  treatment,  but 
have  never  used  it  as  prescribed  by  Schmidt,  but  give  it  per 
mouth,  and  have,  as  I  believed,  obtained  good  results ;  still  I 
ca-n  jjj£adily  see  and  understand  that  by  direct  communication 
through  the  milk  veins  it  is  at  once  assimilated  and  acted  upon 
by  the  system,  and  as  I  have  heretofore  mentioned  that  perhaps 
Schmidt’s  treatment  is  only  a  more  successful  way  of  administer- 
ing  the  diug,  and  that  the  same  results  may  be  obtained  from 
hypodermically  applying  it,  and  thus  avoiding  the  impaired  lac¬ 
tation  as  resulting  from  the  iodine  being  set  free  in  the  former 
instance. 

My  first  step  toward  treatment  consists  in  securing  a  good 
comfortable  place,  with  as  much  room  as  possible,  still  protected 
fiom  extreme  heat  or  cold  ;  have  the  place  thickly  bedded,  as  it 
facilitates  keeping  the  animal  well  upon  the  sternum  (with  head 
around  to  side,  which  I  consider  an  essential  thing,  for  I  believe 
it  avoids  cerebral  congestion,  as  it  results  where  the  animal  is 
left  sprawling  on  its  side,  i.  e .,  if  the  animal  is  down)  ;  draw  the 
urine,  give  enemas  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  bowels,  then 
give  a  dose  of  oleum  lini,  raw,  and  turpentine  as  the  case  may 
demand  ;  from  1  y2  qts.  to  2  qts.  of  the  oil,  with  from  1  to  3 
oz.  of  oil  of  turpentine.  I  have  great  faith  in  turpentine  in  this 
disease  as  a  stimulant.  It  is  discharged  by  the  kidneys,  bron¬ 
chial  membrane  and  skin,  stimulating  these  channels  of  excre- 
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tion  in  its  exit.  It  being  so  diffusible  it  acts  rapidly.  I  also 
use  an  embrocation  of  turpentine,  ammonia  and  raw  oil,  equal 
parts,  around  head  and  spine  two  or  three  times  a  day,  rubbing 
it  well  in.  When  there  are  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance, 

I  give  a  sedative  and  febrifuge  ;  aconite  fl.  ext.,  8  to  io  drops 
every  2^4  hours  until  the  animal  is  comatose,  then  once  in 
every  four  hours.  I  give  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  three-drachm 
doses  every  2  hours,  combined  with  two  drachms  of  pot. 
nitrate.  I  usually  give  the  aconite  with  it  after  the  animal  is 
comatose,  as  it  saves  unnecessary  drenching.  Now,  as  regards 
drenching,  some  writers  claim  that  deglutition  is  so  impaired 
that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  giving  medicine.  I  have  never 
found  any  trouble  whatever  in  giving  a  drench.  Always  have 
the  neck  as  near  in  a  line  with  the  body  as  possible,  holding  the 
head  in  the  natural  position.  I  keep  up  enemas  every  four 
hours,  drawing  the  urine  every  six  hours,  turning  the  animal 
from  side  to  side  about  as  often,  also  drawing  the  milk  from  the 
udder  regularly,  as  it  is  secreted. 

I  have  marked  that  the  animal  usually  rests  more  comfort¬ 
ably  upon  the  right  side  than  on  the  left,  and  in  those  instances 
it  is  not  advisable  to  leave  them  any  longer  than  until  they  show 
symptoms  of  uneasiness,  caused  by  pressure  upon  the  rumen, 
and  when  the  animal  becomes  comatose  I  consider  the  case  more 
hopeful,  as  the  chances  for  cerebral  disturbances  are  much 
lessened,  and  I  rarely  ever  lose  a  case  after  this  stage  is  reached  ; 
yet  in  profound  coma  I  guard  against  collapse,  by  giving  spirits 
aether  nitrosi  occasionally,  to  carry  the  animal  through,  and  as 
the  animal  shows  symptoms  of  returning  consciousness  I  give 
the  potassium  iodide  and  nitrate,  only  every  four  hours,  aconite, 
eight  drops  every  six  hours,  resorting  to  nitrous  aether  and  nux. 
If  the  vulva  has  that  flaccid  appearance,  I  add  ergot,  as  follows  : 
take  nitrous  aether,  2  oz.;  nux  vomica,  fl.  ext.,  2  drachms,  and 
ergot  fl.  ext.,  2  drachms,  every  four  hours,  alternating  with 
the  pot.  iodide  and  nitrate,  and  after  24  hours  of  this  treat¬ 
ment  I  discontinue  the  potassium  entirely,  using  only  the  nux 
vomica  and  nitrous  aether,  giving  perhaps  6  or  7  drops  of  aco- 
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nite  in  the  animal’s  drinking  water  to  prevent  the  water  from 
chilling  the  animal.  Never  combine  aconite  with  nitrous 
aether,  for  the  stimulant  carries  directly  to  the  nerve  centre  and 
produces  death  by  paralyzing  the  motor  nerves.  Do  not  push 
stimulants  too  soon.  And  as  a  nerve  tonic  I  prefer  nnx  to  the 
alkaloid,  as  I  think  it  acts  more  unanimous  and  less  liable  to 
produce  shock. 

I  am  very  careful  that  the  animal  does  not  get  any  solid  food 
for  at  least  48  hours  after  consciousness  returns,  giving  gruels, 
etc.  I  have  known  cases  I  lost  that  I  could  not  account  for  in 
any  other  way  than  feeding  too  soon  upon  solid  food,  hence 
producing  a  secondary  attack  of  the  disease,  otherwise  the  ani¬ 
mal  recovers  as  quickly  as  taken  down.  I  find  that  animals  are 
more  susceptible  to  repeated  attacks,  each  succeeding  attack 
being  less  severe. 

Now,  this  treatment  is  no  deviation  from  all  that  have  been 
given  us,  unless  it  be  the  discarding  of  magnesia,  sodium  and 
salines,  as  a  cathartic,  which  I  believe  to  cause  trouble  in  all 
instances,  as  they  are  not  taken  up  by  the  stomach,  hence  they 
nauseate  and  cause  bloating,  thus  impairing  respiration,  and  in 
many  cases  producing  death  by  dyspnoea,  which  is  avoided  by 
using  the  raw  oil ;  besides,  the  combination  of  the  turpentine 
checks  undue  fermentation,  and  acts  as  a  gastro-intestinal  stimu¬ 
lant,  besides  stimulating  the  vaso-motor  centres.  I  know  my 
success  has  been  marked  since  I  have  substituted  the  magnesia 
by  oil  and  turpentine.  In  the  last  two  years  I  have  treated  23 
cases  in  all,  losing  4.  Two  were  suffering  at  the  time  from  in¬ 
digestion  ;  one,  I  think,  by  using  too  much  aconite,  and  the 
other  after  its  recovery,  from  allowing  solid  food  too  soon. 

In  the  Bay  State.  —  The  following  letter  is  from  the 
American  Horse  Breeder  of  Dec.  23:  “E.  Pepperall,  Mass., 

Nov.  8,  1899.  To  the  breeder  from  a  reder.  :  Would  like  some 
inclination  in  regard  to  a  mann  doing  Vetenery  work  in  mas- 
sassachutis  has  he  got  to  be  agereautate  of  some  Colleague  and 
go  before  the  state  bord  before  he  cann  practise  Vetnery  Work 
can  he  hand  out  his  sine  without  a  lisenceornot.” 
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“  Careful  observation  makes  a  skillful  practitioner ,  but  his  skill  dies  with  him.  By  re¬ 
cording  his  observations ,  he  adds  to  the  knowledge  of  his  profession ,  and  assists  by  his  facts 
in  building  up  the  solid  edifice  of  pathological  science.  ” 


VERY  LARGE  EQUINE  NASAL  POLYPUS.* 

By  Albert  Babb,  M.  D.  C.,  Springfield,  Ill. 

On  April  30,  1896,  Mr.  K — ,  of  Riverton,  brought  a  large 
brown  ten-year-old  gelding  to  my  veterinary  hospital  for  treat¬ 
ment.  He  presented  a  very  grotesque  appearance  indeed,  for 
while  the  left  nostril  was  of  normal  dimensions,  the  right  was 
distended  to  its  greatest  capacity  by  an  immense  fibroid  growth 
which  extended  about  an  inch  below  its  circumference.  The 
owner  said  he  noticed  something  growing  there  about  three 
months  prior  to  that  time,  but  that  much  of  its  size  had  been 
attained  in  the  last  sixty  days.  He  also  stated  that,  since  the 
weather  became  quite  warm,  the  animal  could  not  get  enough 
air  to  enable  him  to  do  full  work. 

After  we  settled  the  financial  part  of  the  transaction,  which 
to  the  veterinarian  in  that  year  was  not  an  unimportant  affair, 
the  patient  was  cast,  and  the  operation  begun.  The  neighbor¬ 
ing  parts  were  cleansed  with  an  antiseptic  and  the  instruments 
placed  in  a  solution  of  the  same.  With  difficulty  a  sharp  bis¬ 
toury  was  introduced,  the  cutting  edge  then  turned  outwards 
and  upwards  and  an  incision  made  from  the  margin  of  the  nos¬ 
tril  directly  into  the  re-entering  angle  formed  by  the  nasal  pro¬ 
longation  and  the  premaxillary  bone.  This  procedure  gave 
more  space  to  dissect  the  base  of  the  tumor  from  the  ala  of  the 
false  nostril  to  which  it  had  securely  grown.  After  the  attach¬ 
ments  below  were  separated  with  the  scalpel,  the  poll  mean¬ 
while  being  raised  by  an  assistant  to  prevent  any  flow  of  blood 
into  the  larynx,  the  whole  mass  was  quickly  seized  with  the 
hands  and  removed  by  firm  torsion.  The  horse  was  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  up  and  the  wound  in  the  nostril  united  by  inter¬ 
rupted  sutures. 

On  examination  the  polypus  proved  to  be  conical  in  shape 
with  a  base  six  and  one  half  inches  in  diameter  and  a  length  of 
twelve  inches.  The  apex  was  attached  to  the  turbinated  bones 
while  the  upper  half  formed  an  elongated  pouch,  whose  walls 


*  Read  before  the  Illinois  State  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  Nov.  16,  1899. 
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grew  from  the  same  parts,  and  which  contained  about  five 
ounces  of  a  straw-colored  fluid.  The  base  was  incised  longitu¬ 
dinally  for  five  inches  and  two  small  cavities  exposed  holding 
about  an  ounce  of  a  similar  liquid.  The  surprising  feature  of 
this  case  is  the  size  of  the  tumor  for,  besides  the  six  ounces  of 
serum  just  mentioned,  it  tipped  the  balance  at  two  pounds,  two 
ounces  and  a  half. 


CAUDAL  MYECTOMY. 

By  J .  A.  McCrank,  D.  V.  S.,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

In  the  May  (1898)  number  of  the  American  Veterinary 
Review  Dr.  Williams,  of  Cornell,  reported  the  result  of  an  ex¬ 
periment,  in  which  he  concluded  that  caudal  myectomy  took 
the  place  of  clitoridectomy.  About  the  same  time  I  had  a  few 
vicious  mares  in  my  neighborhood  similarly  affected.  I  at 
once  determined  to  try  the  experiment. 

Case  /. — Gray  mare,  trotting  bred,  very  speedy,  but  so  un¬ 
safe  both  in  harness  and  in  her  stall  that  no  driver  would  take 
her  to  train,  and  she  was  balky.  She  was  driven  two  days 
after  the  experiment  and  was  very  sore  but  quieted  wonder¬ 
fully.  .  To-day  she  is  a  gentleman's  driver,  so  gentle  that  a 
lady  with  her  children  may  be  seen  out  in  her  carriage,  driv¬ 
ing  about  with  perfect  safety,  and  in  the  barn  she  is  a  pet. 

Case  II. — Chestnut  mare,  general  purpose,  raised  on  a  farm, 
became  so  vicious  that  she  could  not  be  handled.  She  was 
brought  to  the  city  and  traded  into  a  jockey’s  hands  ;  thus  she 
went  from  one  owner  to  another.  She  had  to  be  fed  from  above; 
you  could  not  approach  her  in  her  stall  except  you  carried  a 
pan  of  feed.  I  tried  the  experiment.  To-day  she  is  on  a  de¬ 
livery  wagon  in  this  village — a  gentle,  trusty  and  valuable 
beast. 

Case  III. — Dr.  M.’s  mare  was  very  vicious,  switched  and 
kicked  both  in  stall  and  in  harness.  She  broke  his  leg  ;  in  fact 
she  was  so  unsafe  that  “Doc’’  was  afraid  to  get  drunk  while 
he  was  driving  her.  I  tried  the  experiment.  She  is  perfectly 
safe  and  “  Doc  ”  can  get  gloriously  full  when  he  wishes  and 
can  drive  home  with  safety. 

Previous  to  Dr.  Williams’  report,  the  treatment  about  here 
was  to  nick  the  tail,  set  it  up  with  pulleys  and  weights  ;  when 
it  had  healed,  the  tail  was  amputated  close.  It  was  painful  to 
see  those  poor  beasts  at  work  every  day  on  the  streets  with  no  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  flies  and  a  tail  so  short  as  to  be  useless.  The 
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animals  I  have  operated  on  have  their  tails  in  good  shape, 
carried  well,  and  useful  as  a  protection. 

I  have  tried  the  experiment  on  seven  animals,  and  in  two 
cases  my  work  was  futile,  but  I  blame  myself  and  the  owner 
for  the  failure,  as  the  patients  were  far  out  in  the  country.  In 
those  cases  the  beasts  became  less  vicious,  but  did  not  carry  a 
good  tail. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  EXCHANGES. 


GERMAN  REVIEW. 


By  Prof.  Olof  Schwarzkopf,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Observations  on  the  Sterility  of  Mares. — Frock- 
Schlesarz  demonstrates  in  a  lengthy  and  interesting  article  on 
the  subject  that  in  Schleswig  30  per  cent,  of  the  breeding  mares 
remain  unproductive.  He  cites  the  report  from  other  countries, 
notably  of  France  (50  per  cent.),  and  thinks  that  this  result  in 
breeding  mares  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  other  do¬ 
mestic  animals.  In  examining  the  causes  he  admits  that  the 
fault  lies  at  times  wdth  the  stallion,  and  cites  instances  where 
government  stallions  produced  no  offspring  at  all,  or  for  certain 
periods,  then  again  they  became  productive.  In  one  case  he 
found  on  microscopic  examination  that  the  semen  of  a  stud¬ 
horse  contained  no  spermatozoa.  But  he  believes  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  mares  themselves ;  they  were 
expected  to  perform  regular  and  often  hard  work  in  the  times 
intervening  to  breeding,  that  thus  their  generative  apparatus  be¬ 
came  weakened,  resulting  in  irregular  periods-of  heat,  and  that 
too  often  old  and  wTorn-out  mares  were  put  to  breeding.  He 
goes  at  length  into  a  consideration  of  the  chronic  catarrhs  of 
the  vagina  and  uterus,  so  frequently  found  in  old  breeding 
mares,  but  contends  that  the  most  common  cause  of  sterility  of 
mares  is  a  stricture  of  the  orificium  uteri,  which  promptly  yields 
to  operation  and  treatment.  He  has  practised  artificial  impreg¬ 
nation,  but  considers  it  as  yet  an  uncertain  method,  certainly 
not  always  satisfactory.  His  observation  is  that  mares  so  im¬ 
pregnated  carry  their  foetus  from  10  to  14  days  above  the  typi¬ 
cal  periods  of  pregnancy. — ( Berlin .  Th.  Woc/i.) 

The  Colic  of  Horses  from  a  Genetic  and  Therapeu¬ 
tic  View. — Dryneau  has  extensively  experimented  with  meth- 
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°ds  of  irrigation  of  the  intestinal  tract,  using  different  fluid 
medicines.  He  finds  that  he  has  the  best  success  with  enemas 
of  from  20  to  30  liters  of  lukewarm  water. —  ( Berlin  Th 

Woch.)  •  ’ 

A  Contribution  to  Bacteriological  Meat-Inspection. 
— Presuher,  of  the  Hygienic  Institute  of  Strassburg,  took  58 
samples  of  ordinary  meat  from  abattoirs  and  meat-markets  and 
examined  them  for  bacteria.  The  surface  of  meats  was  found  to 
be  soon  infested  with  several  species  of  bacteria,  whereas  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  deeper  layers,  one  c.  m.  below  the  surface,  were  found 
to  be  flee  even  after  six  or  seven  days.  He  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  ordinary  meat  (muscle)  of  healthy  animals  remains 
free  from  germs  for  at  least  six  days,  whereas  the  internal  organs, 
especially  the  liver,  contain  bacteria  in  the  parenchyma  a  few 
hours  after  slaughter. — ( Berlin .  Th.  Woch.') 

Tuberculosis  in  a  Goat. — Schlethalter  reports  a  case  of  a 
goat,  reared  011  cow’s  milk,  which  reacted  upon  the  tuberculine 
test,  and  on  post-mortem  examination  was  found  to  be  exten¬ 
sively  diseased. — ( Berlin .  Th.  Woch.) 

Railroad-Fever  of  Cows. — Astor  describes  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  which  is  common  after  long  railroad  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  remedies  tried  were  strychnine,  alcohol,  potassium 
iodide,  atropin  and  chloral  hydrate.  So  far  no  treatment  has 
been  effective  except  perfect  rest  in  mild  cases. 

Bacteriolytic  Knzymes. — Emmerich  and  Row  have  made 
original  bacteriological  experiments  in  enzymes  as  the  cause  of 
acquired  immunity  and  cure  of  infectious  diseases.  They  are 
produced  during  the.  growth  of  bacteria,  and  in  their  develop¬ 
ment  check  the  growth  of  the  latter.  In  some  cases  it  appears 
that  an  enzyme  is  produced  which  not  only  destroys  the  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  species  which  produced  it,  but  of  other  bacteria  as 
well. — ( Zeitschrift  of  Hygiene,  etc.) 


ENGLISH  REVIEW. 


Notes  on  Some  Abdominal  Operations  on  the  Dog 
and  Cat  By  F.  Hobday ,  F.  R.  C.  V.  N.]. — In  the  September 
issue  of  the.  Journal  of  Comparative  Pathology  and  Thera¬ 
peutics,  a  series  of  abdominal  operations  are  recorded  by  the 
author,  in  which  the  results  obtained  are  carefully  given,  and 
which  serve. to  illustrate  the  advantages  that  can  be  realized  in 
vai ions  indications.  Bor  instance,  the  histories  of  five  cases 
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are  given,  four  in  dogs  and  one  in  a  cat,  of  vomiting  and 
abdominal  pain  treated  and  relieved  by  exploratory  laparotomy. 
One  dog,  relieved  for  three  months,  was  afterward  destroyed  ; 
one  cat  recovered  ;  two  dogs  were  relieved,  but  the  last  one, 
also  relieved,  was  destroyed  because  having  too  early  been  care¬ 
lessly  fed  by  its  owner,  violent  peristalsis  set  in  and  caused  re¬ 
opening  of  the  abdominal  wound  and  prolapse  of  the  intestines. 
A  case  of  perineal  hernia  was  cured  ;  one  of  intussusception  died 
after  a  few  days  of  improvement.  Three  cases  were  operated  by 
laparotomy  with  massage  of  the  bowels  for  obstruction.  Two 
died  and  one  had  to  be  killed  for  fear  of  peritonitis  by  irrigation  of 
the  contents  of  the  bowels,  which  were  felt  in  the  abdomen  dur¬ 
ing  the  operation.  Gastrotomy  for  removal  of  foreign  body 
was  performed  on  a  dog  and  a  cat.  Both  died,  the  dog  from 
internal  hsemorrliage  from  rupture  of  the  posterior  aorta,  the 
cat  from  peritonitis.  A  case  of  ascites  in  a  female  mastiff  was 
relieved  by  puncture  and  removal  of  5^  gallons  of  fluid.  She 
has  been  well  since.  Lithotomy  was  performed  in  five  cases  ;  in 
two,  laparotomy  and  incision  of  the  bladder,  with  recovery.  Two 
died  and  the  third  was  killed  because  of  calculus  in  the  methra 
that  could  not  be  reached. 

Botryomycosis  on  the  Shoulders  of  a  Mare  [By  IV. 
R.  Davis ,  M.  R.  C.  V.  5.].— For  some  time  the  animal  had 
been  suffering  with  tumors  of  various  sizes,  round  and  at  the 
base  of  the  neck,  until,  being  unable  to  work,  and  after  having 
been  unsuccessfully  treated  by  several  empirics,  the  author  was 
called  to  see  her.  At  that  time  she  had  a  “  necklace  of 
tumors.”  There  were  four  large  ones,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
base  of  the  neck,  and  besides  these,  several  smaller  growths, 
varying  from  a  bean  to  a  walnut  in  size.  The  skin  of  both 
shoulders  was  the  seat  of  a  number  of  thickenings  from  which 
the  hair  had  disappeared.  One  of  the  large  tumors  had  a 
fistulous  opening,  from  which  pus  oozed  out.  This  tumor  was 
painful,  and  around  it  swollen  lymphatic  vessels  could  be  felt. 
The  animal  was  cast  and  the  tumors  removed,  the  large  one  by 
dissection,  the  smaller  by  scraping.  The  after  treatment  con¬ 
sisted  in  astringents  and  antiseptics  externally,  and  iodide  of 
potash  internally.  Microscopic  examination  revealed  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  botryomyces. — {Vet.  Jour n.) 

A  Case  [By  V.  Owen  Williams ,  RR.C.V.S.]. — Under  this 
title  our  esteemed  confrere  gives  the  concise  history  of  a  case  of 
tuberculosis  in  a  cow  which  by  examination  during  life  he 
had  concluded  must  have  been  far  gone  in  abdominal  tubercu- 
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losis.  The  history  of  the  animal  was  that  she  had  been  ailing, 
gradually  losing  her  appetite,  commencing  to  purge,  went  off 
her  milk  and  rapidly  lost  condition.  She  was  very  lean,  had 
a  pendulous  abdomen,  hidebound,  with  considerable  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  liver,  a  temperature  of  101.5,  pulse  rapid  and 
weak.  She  had  110  cough.  Tested  with  tuberculin,  her  tem¬ 
perature  rose  as  high  as  108°  in  15  hours.  She  was  killed  and 
on  careful  examination  only  a  small  nodule  the  size  of  a  pea 
was  found  in  one  of  the  glands  of  the  chest,  and  nothing  else. 
The  author  concludes  :  “I  say,  with  the  assurance  of  many 
years'  experience,  that  this  cow  during  life  had,  to  me,  every 
appearance  of  being  affected  with  tuberculosis  of  her  abdominal 
organs.  After  she  had  reacted  so  strongly  to  the  test,  my 
opinion  was  strengthened,  but  on  post-mortem  examination  my 
opinion  of  myself  as  one  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  in  such 
a  case  was  completely  shattered.” — [Vet.  Journal) 

Fracture  of  the  Tibia  and  Fibuua  [By  IV.  Pauer ,  M. 
R.  C.  V.  S.]. — An  aged  cob  while  turned  to  grass  at  night,  was 
kicked  on  the  inside  of  the  tibia.  He  showed  a  small  skin 
wound,  but  no  lameness  ;  he  was  able  to  walk  three  days,  but 
on  the  fourth  was  a  little  sore  in  the  morning.  He  went  to 
work,  made  a  misstep  and  coming  to  a  standstill  was  unable  to 
put  any  more  weight  on  the  leg.  The  fracture  was  diagnosed 
without  difficulty.  At  post-mortem  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  was 
found  fractured  vertically  in  the  two  lower  thirds,  in  four  or 
five  pieces.  The  fibula  was  broken  in  two  pieces. — {Vet. 
Record .) 

Fracture  of  the  Humerus  [By  R.  S.  Collihole ,  M.  R.  C. 
V  S.~\. — A  fourteen-year-old  gelding  was  turned  to  pasture. 
The  next  morning  he  was  found  badly  lame,  standing  on  three 
legs  and  not  having  the  slightest  power  over  the  near  fore 
limb.  There  was  a  wound  just  below  the  shoulder  large 
enough  to  admit  two  fingers.  After  exploring  it,  the  humerus 
was  found  fractured  in  its  upper  third.  The  animal  was  placed 
in  slings  and  the  wound  treated  in  the  ordinary  surgical  man¬ 
ner.  The  animal  made  remarkable  progress.  Thirty-six  days 
after  the  accident,  he  was  walked  a  few  yards.  He  was  still 
kept  in  slings  for  two  weeks  longer,  when  he  was  able  to  go 
home,  a  distance  of  2  miles.  Now  he  walks  and  trots  perfectly 
sound. — {Vet.  Journ .) 

Rupture  of  the  HExVrt  by  an  Injection  of  Barium 
Chuoride  [By  u  Veritas'). — A  six-year-old  carriage  gelding  is 
in  pool  condition.  He  has  been  poorly  for  the  last  two  months, 
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and  though  feeding  well  showed  weakness  in  his  work.  He 
has  not  been  affected  with  colic  before.  This  time  he  shows 
slight  signs  of  intestinal  pain,  has  a  pulse  of  60  and  a  normal 
temperature.  Seventy  minims  of  barium  chloride  are  injected 
in  the  jugular  vein,  and  within  two  minutes  fell  down  dead. 
At  the  post-mortem  there  was  found  a  slight  congestion  of  the 
duodenum,  with  ascarides  in  its  interior,  and  the  heart  had  a 
longitudinal  rupture  of  the  right  ventricle  eight  inches  long. 
Prof.  McFadyean,  who  examined  the  heart,  said  he  found  no 
diseased  change  about  it.  The  author  has  never  had  any  trou¬ 
ble  with  this  treatment,  giving  sometimes  as  high  as  80  min¬ 
ims  of  the  drug. — {Vet.  Record.') 

ITALIAN  REVIEW. 


Extirpation  of  Cord  Abscesses  in  the  Mastoido- 
Humeralis  Muscre  \By  Prof.  Lanzilotti-Buonsanti\. — This 
mode  of  treatment  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  old 
method  by  drug  cauterization,  with  the  red  iron,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  blister.  The  author,  who  has  had  several  times  occa¬ 
sion  to  resort  to  it,  divides  the  operation  into  four  steps  : 
(i)  Incision  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneons  tissue ,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  great  diameter  of  the  swelling  and  more  or  less  par¬ 
allel  to  the  jugular  groove.  Small  dissection  of  the  cutaneous 
edges  on  each  side,  to  uncover  the  tumor.  (2)  Incision  of  the 
mastoido-humeralis ,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  cutaneous  in¬ 
cision  and  extending  to  the  cavity  of  the  abscess.  This  inci¬ 
sion  must  be  done  carefully,  by  layers,  and  sometimes  has  to  be 
cpiite  deep.  There  is  110  danger  in  doing  it,  as  only  small 
blood  vessels  may  be  divided,  which  can  be  easily  ligated  or 
stopped  with  forceps.  (3)  Lateral  dissection  of  the  walls  of 
the  muscles,  so  as  to  isolate  the  superficial  healthy  structure 
from  the  deep,  which  is  degenerated.  This  healthy  part  may 
be  one  centimeter  thick  or  even  less,  but  always  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  nutrition  of  the  skin  and  prevent  its  ultimate 
sloughing.  (4)  Removal  of  the  degenerated  parts  of  the  tu¬ 
mor.  This  is  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  operation  and  the 
most  dangerous.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  ligate  the  blood 
vessels,  carotid  and  jugular,  above  and  below  the  tumor,  when 
this  is  taken  hold  of  firmly,  pulled  outwards  and  removed  by 
sections.  The  cavity,  of  various  sizes,  which  is  left  is  then  well 
scraped,  the  ligatures,  if  any,  are  removed,  a  drainage  tube  put 
in  place,  and  a  suture  applied  on  the  skin  and  the  remaining 
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healthy  portion  of  the  muscle.  A  month  is  generally  required 

for  a  complete  cicatrization  to  take  place.— {Clinica  Veter- 
maria.') 

Paralysis  of  the  Lower  Jaw  in  a  Dog  [By  Prof. 
Trischer a] .  According-  to  the  opinion  of  the  author,  agreeing 
with  that  of  others,  this  affliction  is  sometimes  of  rheumatic  orf- 
gin.  He  records  the  following  cases  as  evidence  :  The  former 
is  that  of  a  dog  which  after  being  kept  in  a  warm  apartment, 
regularly  heated,  had  to  remain  in  a  damp,  cold  place,  badly  pro¬ 
tected.  ^  During  that  time  he  took  warm  baths.  After  one  of 
these  lie  was  found  with  his  mouth  half  ooen,  a  condition 
which  increased  during  the  following  two  days.  There  was  no 
lesion  of  the  maxiliary  joint  nor  to  the  pharynx,  nor  any  other 
abnormal  manifestation  ;  the  dog  was  gay  and  coaxing.  He  was 
hungry,  but  was  unable  to  take  food  and  to  be  fed  ;  his  food 
had  to  be  placed  in  his  mouth.  The  rheumatic  origin  of  the 
trouble  seemed  positive  and  the  dog  was  treated  accordingly  ; 
he  recovered  in  less  than  fifteen  days.  In  the  second  case,  a  dog 
which  had  been  placed  in  a  cold  and  damp  kennel  while  in 
perspiration,  presented  the  same  condition.  He  was  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  but  his  recovery  was  very  tedious. — ( Clinica 
Veterinarian ) 

Luxation  of  the  Humerus  in  a  Horse  [By  Prof.  A. 
Tj  ische ra]  .—Although  this  case  presents  nothing  unusual,  says 
the  author,  it  deserves  notice  by  its  rarity  and  by  the  com¬ 
parative  easy  manner  the  reduction  was  obtained.  It  is  the 
case  of  a  fourteen-year-old  horse  which  was  found  one  morning 
lying  on  the  right  side  Being  unable  to  get  up,  he  was  raised 
and  thus  his  condition  made  out.  There  was  a  great  deformity 
at  the  inferior  half  of  the  right  shoulder.  The  animal  was 
scarcely  able  to  move  and  showed  on  the  shoulder  a  swellino- 
somewhat  conical,  formed  by  the  humerus  resting  on  the 
scapula.  It  was  evidently  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder 
joint.  The  animal  was  cast  on  the  left  side  and  extension 
with  counter  extension  was  applied.  After  much  effort  which 
had  to  be  repeated  four  times  and  applied  by  several  men,  the 
author  at  last  succeeded  in  reducing  the  luxation.  The  patient 
was.  raised  with  much  care,  was  walked  slowly  to  his  stable, 
having  a  stiong  man  supporting  the  articulation  during  the 
wa  k,  and  was  placed  in  slings.  Two  hours  later  a  strong 
b  ister  was  applied  on  the  shoulder  joint.  In  25  days  the  horse 
resumed  work. — ( Clinica  Veterinaria.) 

Deep  Punctured  Wound  of  the  Thorax  with 
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Lesions  of  the  Lung — Recovery  [By  Drs.  Luigi  Sanplier 
and  Tiziano  Pierobon]. — A  twelve-year-old  mare  received  dur¬ 
ing  a  fall  a  wound  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  entering  the 
thoracic  cavity  between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs.  When  vis¬ 
ited,  two  hours  later,  the  authors  found  a  circular  wound,  five 
centimeters  in  diameter,  around  which  there  was  a  subcutaneous 
emphysema  extending  to  three-quarters  of  the  neck,  over  the 
scapula  and  involving  the  left  costal  region.  The  exploration 
with  probe,  the  abundant  haemorrhage  which  took  place,  the 
rapid  exit  of  air  from  the  wound  at  the  time  of  expiration,  the 
subcutaneous  diffused  emphysema,  the  length  of  the  foreign 
body  which  had  penetrated — everything  pointed  to  the  diag¬ 
nosis  and  to  a  fatal  prognosis.  However,  this  animal  was 
thrown,  minute  disinfection  of  the  part  was  made,  the  lacerated 
muscles  excised,  the  haemorrhage  stopped  with  plugging,  the 
pectoral  muscles  were  sutured  and  afterwards  the  skin,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  thorax.  The  subcutaneous 
emphysema  was  left  alone.  The  animal  had  no  reaction,  her 
appetite  was  always  good,  the  wound  healed  by  first  intention 
and  work  was  resumed  in  20  days. — ( Clinica  Veter  in  aria.') 

Poisoning  by  Virulent  Hemlock  [By  Dr.  Giovanni 
Battista  Plottt\. — Called  to  visit  a  cow, which  salivated  consid¬ 
erably  and  refused  her  food,  the  author  diagnosticated  a  case  of 
acute  gastro-enteritis  by  the  symptoms  that  were  present,  and 
on  inquiring  if  other  animals  were  sick  in  the  stable,  he  was 
shown  a  young  heifer  and  another  cow  also  affected  with 
ptyalism.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  trouble  was  due 
to  the  eating  of  some  virulent  plant,  but  was  not  able  to  state 
what.  The  cow  died  in  forty-eight  hours  and  at  the  post-mor¬ 
tem  presented  intestinal  and  meningeal  lesions  which  confirmed 
the  diagnosis.  In  talking  the  case  over  with  the  owner,  he 
observed  that  oethusa  minor  and  conium  maculatam,  various 
kinds  of  hemlock,  were  growing  about,  and  suggested  to  the 
owner  to  be  watchful,  as  that  might  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
Two  days  after  two  other  animals  were  diseased.  A  treatment 
was  prescribed  of  tonic  wine,  alcohol  and  tonic  aid  with  exter¬ 
nal  stimulating  friction.  Some  improvement  followed.  One 
cow  recovered  and  ultimately  died  from  exhaustion  following 
abortion  ;  a  steer  succumbed  to  intestinal  invagination,  but  three 
others  died,  presenting  at  the  autopsy  a  general  oedema  of  the 
whole  body,  the  meat  soft,  slight  intestinal  catarrhal  inflamma¬ 
tion,  clots  of  blood  in  the  heart,  oedema  of  the  nervous  centres. — 
(1 Clinica  Veterinaria.) 
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By  L.  A.  and  E.  Merieeat, 
of  the  McKillip  Veterinary  College ,  Chicago ,  III. 


ANTISEPTIC  WOUND  TREATMENT. 

The  principles  which  now  govern  the  therapy  of  wounds 
have  been  piacticed  in  human  surgery  and  have  been  known  to 
the  reading  veterinarian  since  the  late  6o’s,  and  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  changes  from  time  to  time  in  the  details  of  their  ap¬ 
plication,  they  have  lemained  unchanged  through  thirty  years 
of  almost  incomprehensible  advancement  in  the  sciences  con¬ 
cerned,  i.  e .,  pathology,  bacteriology,  and  surgery,  During  the 
last  twenty  years  they  have  remained  unchallenged  and  the 
searching  scrutiny  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  by  the 
savants  of  the  medical  profession  has  onlv  served  to  further 
demonstrate  their  exactness.  What  was  a  mere  theorem  in 
186/  soon  became  an  axiom  and  subsequently  a  corollary.  In 
fact,  so  promptly  did  they  revolutionize  wound  treatment  that 
but  a  short  time  elapsed  after  their  introduction  into  human  sur¬ 
gery  before  it  was  regarded  as  criminal  negligence  to  entirely 
disregard  them. 

But  it  cannot,  be  truthfully  said  that  the  same  revolution 
lias  taken  place  in  veterinary  surgery.  On  the  contrary,  the 
old  methods  or  perhaps  new  empirical  ones  are  still  practiced 
b)  a  laige  majority  of  veterinarians  both  of  this  country  and  of 
Europe.  Here  and  there  we  meet  a  practitioner  who  has 
adopted  u  Bister’s  Postulates”  for  certain  operations  and  here 
and  there  anothei  who  partially  respects  them  in  his  practice 
generally,  but  the  rank  and  file  have  never  taken  them  seriouslv, 
at  least  not  seriously  enough  to  ever  establish  the  claim  of  being 
up-to-date  surgeons  in  the  eyes  of  the  scientist  or  educated  lay¬ 
man,  who,  by  the  way,  are  equally  wide  awake  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  u  antiseptic.” 

It  would  seem  hard  to  assert  that  the  majority  of  veterinari¬ 
ans  are  not  familiar  with  these  principles  even  though  so  few 
ha\  e  actually  taken  advantage  of  them.  The  truth  is  we  have 
spent  50  yeais  pleading  their  inapplicability  to  veterinary 
wound  tieatment  instead  of  engaging  ourselves  in  working  out 
methods  suitable  foi  our  purpose.  W e  plead  that  our  operative 
procedures  often  bring  us  too  small  remuneration  to  put  into 
effect  all  the  necessary  details  of  antiseptic  wound  treatment, 
and  that  we  are  frequently  confronted  with  obstacles  that  pre- 
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vent  their  observance  in  one  way  or  another,  but  in  spite  of 
these  excuses  we  cannot  defend  the  accusation  that  we  are  poor 
surgeons,  dirty  surgeons,  criminal  surgeons,  and  that  we  actu¬ 
ally  owe  our  clients  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  consequences 
of  septic  processes  which  might  have  been  obviated  had  we 
worked  out  and  inaugurated  better  methods  years  ago  ;  meth¬ 
ods  which,  in  a  measure  at  least,  compare  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  surgical  pathology. 

There  is  evidence,  however,  that  we  are  at  the  threshold  of 
a  new  era  in  this  connection,  as  shown  by  the  active  interest  in 
antiseptic  wound  treatment  that  is  becoming  apparent  here 
and  there :  In  veterinary  association  reports,  in  veterinary 
journals  and  in  the  new  veterinary  texts  books.  Throughout 
the  history  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  the 
subject  was  seldom  approached  at  its  meetings,  but  this  year  we 
were  treated  with  an  able  consideration  of  the  topic  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Herbert  Lowe,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  under  the  title  of  u  Routine 
Manipulations  and  Operations  from  the  Standpoint  of  Asepsis 
and  Antisepsis. ”  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Veterin¬ 
ary  Medical  Society  of  New  York  Prof.  Dr.  Pierre  A.  Fish,  of 
the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  opened  the  same  topic 
for  discussion  under  the  title  of  “  Some  Theories  and  Experi¬ 
ments  in  Antisepsis.”  And  besides  these  two  examples  the  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  cleaner  surgery  is  demonstrated  in  the  re¬ 
ports  of  several  state  associations  that  have  met  during  the  year 
just  closed.  And  again  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  all  the 
leading  colleges  now  have  separate  departments  in  which  the 
subject  of  surgery  is  taught  in  detail  and  with  due  respect  for 
the  necessary  manual  training,  in  contradistinction  to  the  old 
method  of  dismissing  the  subject  with  a  few  didactic  lectures 
supplementary  to  the  chair  of  medicine.  At  my  alma  mater  we 
heard  practically  nothing  of  surgery,  and  when  the  subject 
was  approached  at  all  it  was  generally  for  the  purpose  of 
discrediting  operative  treatment.  Neurectomy  was  spoken 
of  as  a  complete  failure,  arytenectomy  as  almost  a  crime, 
and  the  veterinarian  who  practiced  dentistry,  we  were  told, 
belonged  to  the  same  category  as  lightning  rod  agents.  If 
hundreds  of  young  men  have  been  so  perfectly  impregnated 
with  this  idea  as  I  was  on  leaving  college,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  profession  in  this  country  did  not  consistently  ad¬ 
vance  in  surgical  therapeutics,  and  if  we  wait  until  our  places 
have  been  filled  by  the  better  trained  and  better  educated  re¬ 
cruits  now  emanating  from  our  colleges,  the  revolution  will 
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drag  along  through  another  generation  and  the  prestige  we 
should  now  have  will  be  denied  us  through  our  lives.  We 
should  retrace  our  steps  to  our  school  days  and  begin  to  train 
our  minds  and  hands  in  the  branches  our  instructors  failed  to 
train  us.  Surgery  and  sanitary  medicine  are  bound  to  become 
the  two  great  factors  in  our  future  evolution,  and  unless  we  be¬ 
gin  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  known  possibilities  in  these  two 
domains  we  are  destined  to  linger  in  the  same  old  rut  if  not  to 
become  entirely  obsolete.  We  may  discover  new  procedures  or 
add  to  the  indications  of  the  old  ones,  but  unless  we  adopt  anti¬ 
septic  treatment  to  our  technique  progression  in  veterinary  sur¬ 
gery  will  become  an  unknown  quantity.  '1  he  art  of  surgery 
and  antiseptic  wound  treatment  are  of  course  two  distinctive 
studies,  but  as  the  former  is  incapable  of  advancement  without 
the  latter,  and  as  the  healing  of  the  accidental  or  surgical 
wound  is  of  primal  importance  in  surgery,  much  will  be  gained 
from  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  latter  subject. 

The  subject  of  antiseptic  wound  treatment  is  one  which  can¬ 
not  be  profitably  discussed  by  a  mere  mention  of  generalities. 
Like  its  application,  the  discussion  must  deal  thoroughly  and 
methodically  with  the  minutest  details  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  desired  results.  If  I  were  only  to  mention  that  wound  dis¬ 
eases  are  caused  by  the  intrusion  of  organisms  and  that-the 
lemedy  consists  simply  in  excluding  such  organisms,  which  in 
fact  is  the  whole  proposition,  I  would  only  be  repeating  a  prop¬ 
osition  that  has  been  demonstrated  long  ago,  and  therefore 
nothing  would  be  gained  by  submitting  it.  The  problem  we 
have  to  solve  is  not  the  cause  of  wound  diseases  but  the  method 
of  preventing  them.  “  How  shall  we  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
septic  organisms  into  the  wounds  of  our  patients?”  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  we  must  answer. 

Entering  at  once  into  the  details  of  the  subject  let  us 
first  index  a  glossary  of  the  terms  used  in  its  discussion  : — 

Sepsis  (adj.  septic)  is  the  effect  of  bacterial  ferments  on 
nitrogenous  material.  It  denotes  putrefaction  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  word  fermentation ,  which  is  usually  applied  to  the 
effect  of  ferments  on  non-nitrogenous  matter,  e.g .,  carbohydrates. 
W  e  are  thereby  justified  in  using  the  word  sepsis  in  referring  to 
the  effect  of  any  bacteria  on  any  living  tissue. 

Antiseptic  (noun,  antisepsis)  is  a  descriptive  adjective  often 
used  as  a  noun.  It  refers  to  an  agent  or  influence  that  is  used 

to  combat  sepsis,  while  antisepsis  denotes  the  condition  thus 
created. 
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Asepsis  (adj.  aseptic)  denotes  the  absence  of  any  pathogenic 
organism.  The  terms  “  aseptic,”  “antiseptic,”  “septic,”  are 
used  in  referring  to  any  substance  that  may  contact  a  wound  as 
well  as  to  the  wound  itself.  Thus  an  instrument  is  called  asep¬ 
tic,  antiseptic,  or  septic,  the  same  as  a  wound. 

A  septic  wound  or  instrument  in  surgery  is  one  that  has 
been  exposed  to  carriers  of  infection,  whether  it  is  known  to  be 
infected  or  not,  because  sepsis  on  an  instrument  and  the  first 
stages  of  sepsis  in  a  wound  can  not  be  recognized  macroscop- 
ically. 

An  aseptic  wound  or  instrument  is  one  that  has  positively 
never  been  contaminated  or  has  positively  been  freed  from  con¬ 
tamination  by  the  use  of  an  antiseptic. 

An  antiseptic  wound  or  instrument  is  one  which  contains  a 
destroyer  of  infection,  as  a  bandage  containing  mercuric  chloride 
or  a  wound  dusted  with  iodoform. 

Septic  process  refers  to  one  or  more  of  the  changes  a  wound 
may  undergo  when  infected,  as  against  sepsis,  which  refers  to  the 
whole  process.  The  term  in  surgical  pathology  should  refer  to 
any  changes  produced  by  organisms,  but  some  pathologists 
restrict  its  use  to  such  accidental  wound  diseases  as  septicaemia, 
sapraemia,  pyaemia,  erysipelas,  etc.,  in  a  manner  that  is  some¬ 
what  confusing.  The  confusion  arises  from  the  interpretation 
of  the  word  “  putrefaction.”  Literally  putrefaction  refers  to 
decomposition  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  presence  of  organ¬ 
isms  with  the  formation  of  odorous  gases,  such  as  NH3  and  H2S, 
while  in  pathology  it  may  properly  be  used  even  when  gaseous 
formation  is  not  present.  Therefore,  as  mentioned  in  the 
definition  of  “  sepsis,”  it  is  not  an  error  to  refer  to  any  bac¬ 
terial  wound  disease  as  a  septic  process. 

Suppuration  denotes  pus  formation  following  an  infective 
inflammation.  Certain  chemical  substances  (terebinthina,  mer¬ 
cury,  etc.)  are  capable  of  producing  suppuration,  but  as  these 
agents  are  few  and  are  indeed  seldom  found  in  wounds  the 
etiological  research  must  be  confined  to  vegetable  parasites — 
bacteria.  The  pus-microbes  which  have  a  wide  diffusion  are  : 

(a)  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus. 

(b)  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus. 

(c)  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  citreus. 

(d)  Micrococcus  pyogenes  tenius. 

(e)  Streptococcus  pyogenes. 

(f)  Bacillus  pyocyaneus. 

(g)  Bacillus  pyogenes  foetidus. 
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Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  is  the  most  common  of  all 
the  pus-cocci,  and  is  found  flourishing  on  the  skin  of  man  and 
animals,  under  the  finger  nails,  in  the  dust  of  rooms  and  in  pus 

both  internal  and  superficial  lesions.  It  is  the  common 
organism  of  acute  abscess. 

.  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus  is  also  a  parasite  of  the 
skin  of  man  and  animals  and  in  abscesses  it  is  usually 
associated  with  the  golden  variety.  Its  pathogenicity  is  some- 
what  less  than  the  aureus. 

Staphylococcus  pyogenes  citreus  is  less  virulent  and  not 
so  widely  diffused  as  the  two  former,  but  fresh  cultures  injected 

subcutaneously  will  produce  an  abscess  from  which  new  cultures 
can  be  obtained. 

Micrococcus  pyogenes  tenius  is  rather  an  innocent  organism 

as  it  produces  only  a  local  suppurative  process  with  inflammation 
ot  a  mild  type. 

Streptococcus  pyogenes  is-  the  coccus  of  erysipelas,  but  it  is 

also  one  of  the  pus-cocci.  It  is  found  in  the  mucous  membranes 

t  ieskin,the  secretions  and  the  excretions  of  man  and  animals,  and 

as  it  does  not  multiply  outside  the  body  it  is  a  parasite  in  the 

iu  1  sense  of  the  term.  In  disease  it  develops  chiefly  in  the 

submucous  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  but  it  may  also  be  found 

m  suppurating  foci.  It  is  not  so  dangerous  to  the  lower  animals 

as  to  man.  The  former  seems  to  resist  erysipelas  to  a  marked 
degree. 

Bacillus pyocyaneus  is  the  bacillus  of  green  pus  and  does  not 
greatly  concern  the  veterinarian. 

Bacillus  pyogenes  foetidus,  micrococcus  tetragenus,  tvphoid 
bacillus,  diplococcus  pneumonge,  also  belong  to  this  category 
but  the  reader  must  refer  to  text  books  on  bacterioloo-y  for  ^a 

more  elaborate  description  of  these  as  well  as  of  those  brieflv 
discussed  above. 

Wound  infection  refers  to  the  invasion  of  vegetable  parasites 
into  a  trauma  and  might  nicely  be  divided  for  our  purpose  into 
typical  infection  and  atypical  infection . 

.  (a)  typical  infection,  may  then  be  used  to  refer  to  the  inva¬ 

sion  of  particular  organisms  which  always  produce  their  typical 
esion,  such  as  the  bacillus  of  Nicolaier,  bacillus  tuberculosis, 
streptococcus  pyogenes,  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  etc. 

(b)  Atypical  infection  is  the  usual  wound  infection  produced 
by  a  variety  of  organisms  capable  of  producing  septic  processes 
e-g->  bacilli  of  putrefaction,  a  mixed  infection  of  any of  the 
above  mentioned,  and  a  host  of  other  cocci  and  bacilli  w7hich 
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are  only  capable  of  producing  slight  disturbances.  Many  of 
these  are  in  fact  non-pathogenic,  or  at  least  only  serve  to  create 
favorable  media  for  the  more  virulent  types. 

The  etiology  of  the  diseased  process  which  exposed  wounds 
undergo  is  not  satisfactorily  demonstrated  further  than  that  it 
is  due  to  the  intrusion  of  organisms,  but  recent  research  has 
shown  that  the  pus-microbes  play  an  important  role  in  all  wound 
diseases.  The  variety  of  conditions  we  macroscopically  observe 
in  wounds  may  all  be  due  to  the  same  organism  producing  only 
a  slight  abcess  in  one  instance  and  a  grave  septicaemia  or 
pyaemia  in  another,  precisely  as  we  observe  in  tuberculosis, 
tetanus,  glanders,  etc.,  all  of  which  also  vary  from  very  slight 
to  very  grave  affections.  The  diseases  of  interest  to  the  veter¬ 
inarian,  occurring  as  a  consequence  of  wound  infection  are  : 

(a)  Sapraemia. 

(b)  Septicaemia. 

(c)  Pyaemia. 

(d)  Tetanus. 

(e)  Actinomycosis. 

Tuberculosis,  glanders,  anthrax,  syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  etc., 
are  of  minor  importance  so  far  as  equine  surgery  is  concerned. 

Sapremia  is  the  constitutional  disturbance  produced  by  the 
absorption  of  the  toxalbumins  of  wound  infection. 

Septicemia  is  the  constitutional  disturbance  of  wound  infec¬ 
tion  when  the  organism,  without  producing  any  secondary  pus 
collections,  becomes  disseminated  through  the  body  by  means  of 
the  circulation. 

Pyemia  refers  to  the  same  condition  when  the  organisms 
produce  secondary  suppurative  foci. 

Tetanus ,  a  sapraemia,  is  the  constitutional  disturbance  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  bacillus  of  Nicolaier  when  inoculated  into  a 
punctured  wound.  It  is  a  common  as  well  as  a  serious  wound 
disease  and  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  surgical  opera¬ 
tions. 

Actinomycosis  is  an  accidental  wound  disease  and  is  probably 
never  caused  by  a  surgical  wound. 

Inflammation  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  pathological 
processes  to  the  surgeon.  A  detailed  description  would  be  out 
of  place  in  such  a  discussion  on  account  of  the  space  required. 
We  should,  however,  stop  long  enough  to  mention  the  two  forms 
of  inflammation  of  interest  to  the  surgeon  : — namely, 

(a)  Aseptic  inflammation. 

(b)  Infective  inflammation. 
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Aseptic  inflammation  is  no  more  nor  less  than  the  effort  of 
nature  to  repair  an  injured  tissue.  The  changes  which  the  tis¬ 
sues  undergo  correspond  precisely  to  the  extent  of  the  injury. 
It  is  in  fact  more  of  a  physiological  than  a  pathological  process 
and  is  now  described  as  regeneration  rather  than  inflammation. 

Infective  inflammation  is  one  due,  either  primarily  or  sec¬ 
ondarily,  to  the  intrusion  of  organisms.  The  changes  of  an  in¬ 
fective  inflammation  depend  upon  (  i )  the  virulence  of  the  in¬ 
vading  germs,  (  2  )  the  resistence  the  tissues  are  capable  of  offer- 
ing,  and  (  3  )  the  fertility  of  the  soil  invaded. 

Localization  of  Septic  Organisms. 

The  means  by  which  infectious  organisms  become  localized 
either  in  a  wound  or  healthy  tissue  has  been  discussed  by  the 
earliest  defenders  of  the  “germ  theory.”  So  far  as  traumata 
are  concerned  it  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  organ¬ 
isms  within  the  blood  channel  readily  find  a  fertile  field  for^ the 
exertion  of  their  pathogenic  properties  in  a  tissue  that  has  been 
deprived  of  its  vitality  through  injury.  The  encroachment  of 
tumors  and  inflammatory  swellings  upon  the  lumen  of  blood 
vessels  has  also  proven  a  cause  of  abscess  formation  in  the  same 
way,  i.  <?.,  by  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  tissue  thus  injured. 
Along  the  same  line  I  might  mention  the  oft-proven  statement 
that  the  lesion  of  one  bacteria  may  be  the  cause  of  a  secondary 
infection.  In  his  discussion  on  the  etiology  of  tuberculosis 
Ivoch  explains  the  presence  of  pus-cocci  in  the  tubercular  de¬ 
posits  of  the  spleen  and  other  organs  by  assuming  that  they  en¬ 
tered  the  circulation  and  were  arrested  in  the  capillaries  by  the 
presence  of  the  tubercular  lesion.  We  thus  see  that  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  a  trauma  to  become  infected  from  within.  This  form 
of  localization  interests  us  especially  in  our  study  of  the  etiol¬ 
ogy  of  such  diseases  as 

(a)  Poll-evil. 

(b)  Fistulae  of  the  withers. 

(  c  )  Deep  shoulder  abscesses. 

(  d  )  Deep  seated  abscesses  generally. 

(e  )  The  abscess  of  rhino-adenitis. 

In  veterinary  subjects  wounds  on  the  surface  of  the  body, 
whether  accidental  or  surgical,  are  indeed  rarely  contaminated 
with  organisms  from  within.  The  patients  upon  which  we  op- 
eiate  are  rarely  afflicted  with  the  susceptibility  or  diseases 
which  favor  such  infection,  and  therefore  it  is  wound  infec¬ 
tion  from  without  that  alone  concerns  us  in  our  surgical  opera¬ 
tions.  Localization  from  without  can  take  place  only  through 
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the  substances  which  touch  the  wound  and  consequently  our  at¬ 
tention  must  centre  upon  them.  The  substances  which  contact 
wounds  aie  : — 

(  a  )  Air. 

(  b  )  Instruments. 

(  c )  Hands  of  the  surgeon  and  assistants. 

(  d)  Surgical  dressings. 

(1)  Wadding. 

(2)  Bandaging. 

(3)  Sutures. 

(4)  Occlusive  plasters. 

(5)  Drainage  apparatuses. 

(  e  )  Accidental  woundirg  bodies. 

(  f  )  Antiseptic  solutions. 

(  g  )  Cleansing  materials. 

(1)  Soap. 

(2)  Water. 

(3)  Sponges. 

(4)  Syringes. 

(5)  Scrubbing  brushes. 

(  h  )  The  habitat  of  the  wounded  patient. 

(1)  Hitter. 

(2)  The  floor  of  the  stable. 

(3)  The  soil. 

(4)  The  sides  of  the  stall. 

As  the  above  mentioned  items  are  the  sources  of  wound  in¬ 
fection  we  must  next  consider  their  dangerous  properties  and 
especially  the  best  practical  methods  of  rendering  them  innoc¬ 
uous. 

Air  is  everywhere  and  therefore  contacts  all  wounds.  As  a 
carrier  of  infection  into  wounds  it  was  suspiciously  regarded  in 
the  very  first  attempts  at  antiseptic  wound  treatment,  and  as  a 
consequence  methods  were  inaugurated  by  which  its  infectious 
organisms  could  be  destroyed  or  at  least  rendered  innocuous. 
The  room  in  which  an  operation  was  to  be  performed  was 
sprayed  thoroughly  with  carbolic  solution.  The  same  solution 
was  also  sprayed  in  the  environs  of  the  operating  region  during 
the  entire  procedure  and  until  the  occlusive  bandage  was  ad¬ 
justed.  Subsequent  experiments,  however,  have  shown  this  pre¬ 
caution  to  be  superfluous,  the  air  having  been  found  to  be  less 
dangerous  than  was  first  supposed.  The  truth  is  air  of  a  still 
room,  free  from  dust  or  drafts  that  are  capable  of  carrying  dust, 
is  a  safe  medium  for  exposing  even  the  internal  cavities.  The 
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room  must  be  scrupulously  clean  and  every  item  which  it  con¬ 
tains  must  be  free  from  contamination.  Kor  veterinary  purposes 
the  room  must  be  clean  and  all  dust  allayed  by  sprinkling  with 
antiseptic  solution.  A  dirty  operating  table,  dusty  floor^ or  lit¬ 
ter  that  is  dry  enough  to  impregnate  the  air  with  dust  must  be 
avoided  by  cleanliness  and  sprinkling.  If  the  patients  are  cast 
upon  a  loose  litter  the  operating  region  must  be  protected  from 
flying  particles  by  placing  a  sheet  between  the  wound  and  the 
litter.  The  country  practitioner  should  when  possible  select  a 
clean  lawn  away  from  any  dust-containing  air,  or  if  a  straw  bed¬ 
ding.  becomes  necessary  it  should  be  spread  out  some  time  before 
the  operation  begins  so  as  to  allow  all  dust  to  settle  or  blow 
away  and  then  it  should  be  sprinkled  to  prevent  dust  from  the 
animal’s  struggles.  The  same  principles  apply  to  operations 
perfoimed  in  the  standing  position.  These  simple  precautions 
I  consider  sufficient  so  far  as  dealing  with  the  air  in  veterinary 
operations  is  concerned.  The  veterinarian  who  operates  only 
upon  valuable  patients  and  as  a  consequence  has  the  means  to 
equip  himself  with  an  operating  room  something  after  the 
fashion  of  those  of  our  modern  medical  colleges,  might,  I  con¬ 
fess,  readily  improve  upon  these  comparatively  simple  rules. 

Instillments  are  almost  continually  exposed  to  infection  and 
as  they  generally  come  in  contact  with  every  recess  of  wounds 
they  must  be  accurately  deprived  of  their  dangerous  properties. 

Instruments.  Hot  water  is  not  as  expensive  as  its  apparent 
unpopularity  in  veterinary  practice  would  indicate.  Almost 
everything— except  the  surgeon  and  the  patient — can  be  steril¬ 
ized  by  boiling.  Instruments  should  be  boiled  repeatedly,  in 
fact  before  each  operation,  and  when  this  has  been  done  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  case  that  has  been  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment.  A  he  old  fashioned  leather  case  which  the  veterinary 
surgeon  usually  carries  with  him  is  a  serious  reflection  on  his 
knowledge  of  surgery,  and  should  be  discarded  for  the  more 
modern  metal  ones,  which  can  be  boiled  together  with  the  in¬ 
struments.  I  he  large  instruments,  such  as  the  ecraseur,  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  and  conveyed  to  the  operating  place 
in  a  sterilized  towel,  or  what  is  still  better  in  a  regular  sterilizer. 
How  many  of  us  have  a  sterilizer  in  our  equipment?  Surely 
they  are  not  too  expensive.  Rubber  instruments  can  only  be 
sterilized  with  strong  antiseptic  solutions,  as  excessive  heat  often 
ruins  them.  The  safest  disinfectant  for  such  instruments  is  a 
iy  mercuric  chloride  solution.  In  any  event  the  principle  must 
not  be  forgotten  :  i.  e. .,  purify  the  istruments.  To  keep  them 
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aseptic  during  an  operation  they  should  be  placed  in  a  io#  car¬ 
bolic  solution  and  always  replaced  there  when  not  in  use.  A 
io^  carbolic  solution  is  none  too  strong  for  this  purpose  unless 
the  container  has  been  sterilized  and  the  water  used  in  making- 
it  has  been  boiled  and  handled  in  the  proper  manner.  The  ob¬ 
jection  to  such  a  solution  is  that  it  will  cauterize  the  hands,  but 
this  can  be  obviated  by  raising  the  instruments  from  the  solution 
with  a  forceps  instead  of  with  the  fingers.  Weaker  carbolic  so¬ 
lutions  are  treacherous  when  made  from  ordinary  tap  water  and 
contained  in  a  u  doubtful  ”  vessel. 

Hands  of  the  Operator. — The  hands  of  the  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  are  probably  more  dangerous  than  any  other  of  the  infec¬ 
tion  carriers.  We  are  often  compelled  to  assist  in  securing  our 
patient  before  the  operation  can  proceed,  and  after  it  has  begun 
we  frequently  find  it  necessary  to  touch  this  rope  or  that  strap 
to  tighten  some  part  of  the  casting  appliance  that  has  become 
loosened,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  times  we  unconsciously 
touch  our  own  clothing,  the  operating  table  or  the  uncleansed 
parts  of  the  patient.  The  hands  should  first  be  scrubbed  with 
soap  and  hot  water  and  then  immersed  in  a  1-500  mercuric 
chloride  solution.  This  solution  is  kept  separate  from  that  to  be 
used  upon  the  patient  and  is  utilized  repeatedly  during  the 
operation,  especially  when  the  hands  have  touched  parts  of  the 
animal  or  any  manner  of  substance  not  stertilized.  Digital  ex¬ 
aminations  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  even  with 
the  supposed  clean  hands.  The  assistants  who  have  not  taken 
the  same  pains  to  disinfect  their  hands  must  never  be  permitted 
to  touch  the  wound. 

Surgical  Dressings. — The  common  surgical  dressings  used 
in  veterinary  practice  are  :  muslin  and  woolen  bandages,  oakum 
and  cotton  wadding,  and  silk  and  linen  sutures.  These  sutures 
should  be  subjected  to  a  prolonged  immersion  in  a  strong  anti¬ 
septic  solution.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  keep  them  bottled  up 
iu  such  solutions  ever  ready  for  use  instead  of  depending  upon 
a  hurried  sterilization.  The  wadding  and  bandages  do  not 
contact  the  wound  as  closely  as  the  ligatures  and  are  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  perfectly  safe  if  soaked  and  wrung  out  moderately  in  a 
1-500  mercuric  chloride  solution. 

The  adjustment  of  drainage  tubes  in  veterinary  subjects  is 
not  a  success,  especially  in  antiseptic  veterinary  surgery.  Be¬ 
sides  the  failure  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  in¬ 
tended,  they  can  seldom  be  adjusted  and  retained  satisfactorily. 
Drainage  by  packing  with  oakum  or  cotton  is  more  suitable  for 
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our  purpose  and  therefore  in  this  connection  we  have  only  to 
consider  the  sterilization  of  the  wadding  as  before  mentioned. 
Aseptic  wadding  or  weak  antiseptic  wadding  is  the  most  suita¬ 
ble  drainage,  for  if  soaked  in  a  concentrated  solution  the  cau- 
terant  effect  will  retard  regeneration. 

Occlusive  plasters  are  useful  in  veterinary  operations  to 
clothe  wounds  on  those  parts  of  the  body  that  are  not  easily 
bandaged,  and  as  they  come  in  close  contact  with  the  wound 
they  must  be  regarded  as  possible  carriers  of  infection.  But  as 
most  of  them  are  antiseptics,  there  is  no  great  danger  from  this 
source.  The  chief  ones  are  : — 

(a)  Collodium. 

(b)  Tar. 

(c)  Lead  plasters. 

(d)  Rosin  and  oil  mixtures. 

(e)  Canada  balsam. 

Accidental  Wounding  Bodies. — Any  article  that  inflicts  a 
wound  accidentally  must  be  regarded  as  septic  and  hence 
wounds  thus  made  must  be  treated  as  septic  wounds. 

Antiseptics  and  Antiseptic  Solutions  are  not  always  inno¬ 
cent  articles  and  perhaps  oftener  than  suspected  they  are  the 
real  cause  of  failure.  In  order  not  to  injure  the  textures  anti¬ 
septics  must  not  be  too  concentrated.  In  fact  the  concentra¬ 
tion  in  which  they  must  be  used  in  wounds  is  not  capable  of 
destroying  all  the  spores  of  the  organism  they  contain  and 
when  injected  into  the  recesses  of  a  wound  the  liquid  of  the  so¬ 
lution  soon  evaporates  and  leaves  the  organisms  to  revive  and 
exert  their  pathogenic  properties.  Therefore  often  the  very 
agent  we  depend  upon  to  disinfect  may  prove  the  real  carrier 
of  infection.  The  bottles  containing  antiseptics  must  never  be 
unnecessarily  exposed  and  the  solution  must  be  made  from 
clean  water  and  within  a  scrupulously  clean  container. 

Cleansing  Materials. — The  articles  used  to  cleanse  the 
wound  or  operating  region  are  water,  soap,  pails,  syringes, 
sponges,  brushes  and  antiseptic  solutions.  It  is  easily  seen  that 
these  articles  are  not  to  be  overlooked  in  regard  to  their  infec¬ 
tiousness.  The  sponges  and  syringes  can  be  made  safe  with 
sublimate  solution  after  having  been  previously  boiled.  As 
sterilizing  the  water  and  container  is  not  always  convenient  we 
will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  perfect  cleanliness. 

Habitat  op  the  Patient. — As  the  wounds  of  our  patients 
often  come  in  contact  with  the  stall,  litter,  soil  of  the  pasture, 
etc.,  it  is  readily  seen  the  infection  from  this  source  must  be  of 
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frequent  occurrence.  'We  can  wash  the  stall,  scrub  the  floor, 
use  clean  litter  and  confine  our  patients  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  wound  will  not  come  in  contact  with  any  of  these  items, 
but  of  course  these  precautions  are  only  used  as  supplementary 
to  the  usual  occlusive  dressing.  The  soil  and  the  stable  floors 
are  important  in  that  they  are  the  exogenous  habitat  of  one  of 
the  dangerous  wound  diseases,  namely,  tetanus,  and  punctured 
wounde  exposed  to  them  must  always  be  treated  with  this  point 
in  mind.  , 

Wound  Sterilization. 

There  is  of  course  no  part  of  surgical  sterilization  of  more 
importance  than  that  of  dealing  with  the  wound  itself,  its  vi¬ 
cinity  or  region  in  which  a  surgical  wound  is  to  be  made.  All 
accidental  wounds  must  be  regarded  as  septic  ones  and  there¬ 
fore  the  first  duty  in  their  treatment  is  to  sterilize  them  and 
their  immediate  vicinity  as  perfectly  as  possible.  I  use  the  ex¬ 
pression  “as  perfectly  as  possible”  because  it  is  impossible  to 
perfectly  sterilize  the  surface  of  the  body  or  the  recesses  of  a 
wounded  texture.  It  is  clear  that  no  form  of  disinfection  is 
capable  of  completely  destroying  the  organisms  lodged  in  the 
recesses  of  the  skin  or  wounds  without  also  destroying  the  tis¬ 
sues.  We  may  boil  an  instrument  or  immerse  it  in  a  concen¬ 
trated  antiseptic,  but  the  living  tissues  will  not  withstand  such 
treatment,  and  therefore  when  organisms  have  once  invaded  a 
wound  it  cannot  be  again  made  aseptic — in  the  literal  sense — 
without  the  use  of  agents  which  will  cauterize  the  textures  in 
which  they  are  lodged.  Therefore  we  can  only  make  wounds 
aseptic  with  the  hot  iron  or  with  eauterant  chemicals  and  never 
with  the  ordinary  innocent  antiseptics.  The  condition  we  aim 
to  create  is  asepsis  in  the  “surgical  sense,”  i.  e .,  we  render  the 
organisms  as  innocuous  as  possible  and  then  establish  conditions 
which  are  unsuited  for  their  growth.  Such  a  wound  the  sur¬ 
geon  calls  aseptic.  The  method  of  making  a  wound  aseptic 
when  it  is  once  contaminated  is  by  patient  irrigation  with  anti¬ 
septics  of  such  concentration  that  the  body  tissues  will  not  be 
materially  injured.  The  vicinity  is  first  scrubbed  energetic¬ 
ally  and  treated  with  stronger  solutions  and  finally  the  whole 
area  is  clothed  with  absorbent-antiseptic  material,  which  pre¬ 
vents  further  invasion  from  without  and  by  absorbing  the 
wound  exudates  deprives  those  within  of  their  nutrient  media. 
We  might  also  take  into  consideration  the  assistance  we  receive 
from  the  tissues  themselves.  Having  temporarily  deprived  the 
wound  organisms  of  their  virulence  and  their  media  the  phago- 
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cytes  of  a  healthy  tissue  will  probably  do  the  rest.  From  these 
principles  we  adopt  the  following  technique  :  Clip  or  shave 
the  hair  from  the  vicinity,  scrub  it  with  clean  hot  'water  and 
soap  and  then  bathe  for  a  time  with  a  strong  mercuric  chloride 
solution  (  1-250  ).  The  wound  itself  is  trimmed  of  all  ragged 
and  necrotic  portions  and  then  irrigated  for  a  long  time  with  a 
solution  1-1000  or  even  weaker  if  more  time  can  be  given  to 
the  irrigation.  It  is  then  dusted  lightly  with  iodoform  and  if 
suturing  is  indicated  the  edges  are  brought  together  and  the 
whole  surface  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  the  same  powder. 
The  wound  is  now  ready  for  the  occlusive  dressing  to  suit  the 
location.  There  need  be  no  great  variation  from  this  simple 
practical  method  of  treating  the  accidental  wounds  of  our  pa¬ 
tients.  The  matter  of  drainage  will  occasionally  demand  a 
change  of  the  technique. 

The  operating  region ,  which  in  most  cases  refer  to  the  un¬ 
broken  skin,  is  treated  in  much  the  same  way.  The  hair  is  clip¬ 
ped  or  shaved,  scrubbed  as  before  mentioned,  and  bathed  for  a 
time  with  mercuric  chloride  (  1-250  or  even  stronger  )  and  to 
further  perfect  the  disinfection  the  moistened  skin  may  be 
rubbed  with  iodoform.  A  woufid  (  incision  )  made  in  such  a 
surface  is  aseptic  and  therefore  requires  no  antiseptic  irrigation 
and  under  no  circumstances  must  any  substances  not  perfectly 
stei  ilized  (  antiseptic  solutions  included  )  be  permitted  to  come 
in  contact  with  it.  d  he  baling  of  blood,  the  manual  examina¬ 
tion,  the  suturing,  etc.,  must  not  be  permitted  to  become  the 
cause  of  contaminating  such  a  wound. 

{To  be  continued .) 


SURGICAL  ITEMS. 

The  Importance  of  Diagnosis. — In  our  upward  movement  in 
the  science  and  art  of  surgery  we  should  stop  long  enough  to 
consider  whether  or  not  we  are  making  equal  progress  in  the 
ait  of  diagnosis.  Rational  therapy  as  well  as  correct  prognosis 
depends  exclusively  upon  accuracy  in  diagnosis.  I11  fact,  with¬ 
out  an  accuiate  estimate  of  the  lesion  at  hand  no  surgical 
operation  should  be  undertaken  for  its  relief.  No  one  thing^will 
bring  us  more  prestige  than  a  well  executed  operation  that 
terminates  favoiably,  and  probably  nothing  will  bring  us  a  more 
piompt  condemnation  than  the  one  that  fails  in  its  purpose, 
hailuie  is  often  due  to  mistaken  diagnosis.  I11  veterinary 
surgery  errors  are  of  course  excusable,  as  diagnosis  largely,  in 
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fact  almost  entirely,  depends  upon  objective  phenomena,  but 
because  the  task  is  a  difficult  one,  in  view  of  its  importance, 
should  be  the  very  reason  why  we  should  exert  ourselves  along 
this  line.  We  have  learned  diagnosis,  both  at  colleges  and  in 
practice,  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  fellow  who  learned  a 
recipe  for  each  disease  and  hence  we  are  suffering  the  conse¬ 
quence.  General  diagnosis,  like  general  chemistry,  general 
therapeutics,  general  pathology  and  general  surgery,  are  the 
studies  which  fit  us  for  advancement.  Special  work  alone  with¬ 
out  the  basic  knowledge  would  have  prevented  satisfactory  pro¬ 
gress  in  these  branches  precisely  as  it  has  done  in  diagnosis. 
We  need  a  special  chair  on  diagnosis  in  every  veterinary  college, 
and  its  occupant  should  be  a  practitioner  of  wide  experience. 
We  need  a  text  book  on  diagnosis  written  by  an  observing 
practitioner  who  is  conscientious  enough  to  record  only  substan¬ 
tiated  assertions.  Or  we  need  a  martyr  to  translate  such  a  work 
from  the  German  or  French,  preferably  the  former.  We  need 
a  better  knowledge  of  pathology,  which  in  turn  assists  in  diagno¬ 
sis.  To  operate  or  not  to  operate,  that  is  the  question.  The 
answer  is  always  found  in  the  diagnosis. — (L.  A.  M.) 

Iodoform  is  quite  an  expensive  drug  for  general  use  in  vet¬ 
erinary  practice,  although  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  the 
most  suitable  dry  antiseptic  for  our  purpose.  Its  cost  can  be 
greatly  lessened  by  using  it  in  the  form  of  iodoform  sugar 
(iodoform  5,  sugai  95).  The  antiseptic  properties  of  sugar  alone 
are  surprising.— (L.  A.  M.) 
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The  Committee  on  Army  Legislation  of  the  American  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medical  Association,  under  the  energetic  and  intelli¬ 
gent  guidance  of  Chairman  Salmon,  has  again  entered  upon 
the  active  work  of  attacking  the  present  Congress  in  order  to 
secure  the  further  recognition  of  the  veterinary  service  of  the 
Army.  Our  readers  know  how  gallantly  this  committee  strug¬ 
gled  for  this  act  of  justice  at  the  last  session,  how  they  partially 
succeeded  to  the  extent  of  securing  the  elevation  of  the  veteri¬ 
narian  to  the  pay  and  allowances  of  a  second  lieutenant,  but 
failed  in  securing  his  rank  by  reason  of  the  compromise  army 
bill,  and  they  will  appreciate  the  energy  with  which  they  re¬ 
turn  to  the  conflict,  and  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  em- 
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brace  the  opportunity  held  out  to  them  of  assisting  the  com¬ 
mittee  by  moral  and  substantial  support. 

The  Review  presents  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  vet¬ 
erinarians  by  the  Committee,  together  with  the  circular  of  in¬ 
formation  for  their  guidance  in  seeking  the  aid  of  Congressmen 
and  Senators. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  nth,  1899. 

Dear  Doctor  : — This  committee  has  been  instructed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Veterinary  Medical  Association  to  again  bring  the  matter  of  legis¬ 
lation  for  the  army  veterinary  service  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  and 
to  make  a  further  appeal  for  a  measure  that  will  give  our  arm  v  the  same 
expert  knowledge  in  the  selection,  care  and  medical  treatment  of  its 
horses  as  has  been  furnished  to  the  armies  of  other  civilized  countries, 
and  which  will  incidentally  give  the  army  veterinarian  the  respect  and 
authority  that  will  make  the  position  attractive  to  educated  and  com¬ 
petent  men. 

Some  progress  was  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  but  our  com¬ 
mittee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  essential  for  the  highest  efficiency  of 
the  army,  for  the  honor  and  standing  of  our  profession,  and  to  secure 
the  humane  treatment  of  army  horses,  that  the  veterinarians  already 
provided  for  shall  have  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant,  that  the  service 
shall  be  extended  to  the  artillery  and  transportation  department,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  veterinary  director. 

The  committee,  knowing  your  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  this 
subject,  has  directed  me  to  send  you  our  printed  circular  of  information, 
and  to  ask  you  to  assist  in  the  efforts  to  obtain  the  desired  legislation. 
You  are,  therefore,  requested  to  write  at  once  to  the  member  of  Congress 
from  your  district  and  to  both  Senators  from  your  State,  telling  them 
that  you  are  greally  interested  in  the  proposed  legislation  for  improving 
the  veterinary  service  of  the  army,  and  urging  them  to  use  their  influ¬ 
ence  to  secure  its  passage.  It  is  thought  that  you  have  friends,  not 
necessarily  veterinarians,  who  are  also  interested,  and  who  would,  on 
your  request,  send  similar  letters. 

Will  you  not  attend  to  this  at  once  and  write  to  me  so  that  I  may 
know  you  have  received  this  letter,  and  that  you  have  written  to  your 
representatives  in  Congress  ?  As  the  expense  for  printing  and  postage 
to  reach  the  large  number  of  veterinarians  who  are  co-operating  is  con¬ 
siderable,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  acknowledge  any 
small  contribution  which  you  may  desire  to  make  for  this  object." 

I  am  also  directed  to  thank  you  for  the  assistance  which  you  have 
heretofore  given,  and  to  say  that  the  prospects  are  favorable  for  success 
at  this  session  of  Congress.  Very  truly  yours, 

D.  E.  Salmon,  Chairman. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  189,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NEEDED  VETERINARY  SERVICE - UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

Attention  is  invited  to  a  few  facts  showing  the  importance  of  legis¬ 
lation  to  establish  a  Veterinary  Corps  in  the  United  States  Army,  and 
the  advantages  and  economy  which  will  result  from  it. 

France,  Germany,  and  other  countries  have,  within  two  years, 
largely  increased  the  force  in  the  Veterinary  Corps  of  their  respective 
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armies.  The  United  States  stands  alone  among  the  principal  civilized 
countries  of  the  world  in  having  no  organization  of  a  veterinary  service 
for  the  care  of  its  army  animals.  It  is  only  in  the  last  year  that  an  ex¬ 
amination  for  competency  has  been  required  from  the  veterinarians  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  cavalry  regiments. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  army  for 
1899  shows  the  purchase  during  the  year  from  July  1st,  1898,  to  June 
30th,  1899,  °f  the  following  animals  : 


Cavalry  Horses  .  .  . 

Artillery  Horses  .  . 
Riding  Horses  .  .  . 
Draft  Horses  .  .  .•  , 
Pack  Horses  .  .  . .  , 
Bell  Horses  .  .  .  . 
Draft  Mules  .  .  .  , 

Pack  Mules  .  .  .  . 
Oxen . 


Total 


Number. 

Total  Cost. 

Aver,  per  Head 

2,094 

$219,727  17 

$104  94 

7-75 

96,374  04 

124  35 

176 

22,730  00 

129  15 

15 

2,496  50 

166  43 

7i 

3,595  00 

50  63 

1 

50  00 

50  00 

3,834 

416,131  50 

10S  54 

301 

28,294  00 

94  00 

16 

1,600  00 

100  00 

7,283 

$790,998  21 

There  remained  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30th, 
1899,  12,622  horses  and  13,158  mules,  valued  at  over  $2,500,000. 

In  addition  to  this  enormous  investment  in  animals  for  the  cavalry, 
artillery  and  transportation,  the  army  purchases  large  quantities  of  ani¬ 
mal  food,  the  quality  of  which  requires  inspection. 

General  Philip  Sheridan,  the  great  cavalry  officer,  when  Lieutenant 
General  of  the  army,  had  drafted  a  scheme  of  organization  for  a  Veteri¬ 
nary  Corps,  but  his  death  delayed  the  consummation  of  his  plans,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  last  Congress,  that  active  measures  were  taken,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  toward  the  foundation  of  a  proper 
veterinary  service  for  the  army. 

Senator  Kenney  of  Delaware,  in  introducing  a  bill  with  this  object, 
said  among  his  reasons  for  the  necessity  of  the  legislation  : 

In  any  reorganization  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  there  is  no 
question  of  more  importance  to  its  efficiency  and  welfare  than  a  prop¬ 
erly  established  veterinary  corps.  In  and  out  of  the  army  for  many 
years  there  have  been  men  who  have  appreciated  the  value  and  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  veterinary  corps  in  our  army,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
bills  looking  to  that  end  have  been  formulated  and  presented  to  Con¬ 
gress,  but  none  have  ever  been  enacted  into  law. 

Most  of  the  European  nations  have  as  a  part  of  their  military  estab¬ 
lishment  well-organized  veterinary  corps. 

The  English  army  has  a  principal  veterinary  surgeon  with  the  rank 
of  a  colonel,  a  first-class  veterinary  surgeon  attached  to  each  army 
corps,  a  first-class  veterinary  surgeon  attached  to  the  inspector-general 
of  the  line  of  communication,  with  subordinate  grades  of  veterinary 
surgeons  and  veterinary  surgeons  on  probation. 

The  French  army  has  n  first-class  principal  veterinary  surgeons 
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with  the  rank  of  colonel,  42  second-class  principal  veterinary  surgeons 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  major,  189  first  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  with  the  rank  of  captain,  270  second  veterinary  surgeons  with 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  91  assistant  veterinary  surgeons  with  the 
rank  of  sub-lieutenant. 

The  German  army  has  : 

I.  16  Corps  veterinarians  with  uniform  corresponding  to  major. 

II.  *  Brigade  “  “  “  “  “captain. 

III.  1 16  Regimental  “  “  “  “  “  istlieut. 

IV.  215  Veterinary  surgeons  “  “  “  “  2d  lieut. 

V.  106  Assistant  veterinarians  ranking  as  Sergeant  Major. 

The  veterinarians  I-IV  rank  as  higher  military  officials. 

In  the  Italian  army  there  is  an  inspector-general  of  military  veteri¬ 
nary  medicine  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  1  veterinarian  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  1  with  rank  of  lieutenant,  with  inspector-general’s  office  at 
headquarters  of  the  army  ;  2  with  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  10 

with  that  of  major  to  the  12  army  corps  as  inspectors  of  public  animals; 
24  with  rank  of  captain  and  48  with  rank  of  lieutenant  to  the  24  regi¬ 
ments  of  cavalry  ;  12  with  rank  of  captain  and  24  with  rank  of  lieuten¬ 
ant  to  the  12  regiments  of  artillery  ;  12  with  rank  of  captain  and  36 

with  rank  of  lieutenant  to  the  battalions  of  the  train  ;  2  with  rank  of 

lieutenant  to  engineer  corps  ;  1  rank  of  captain  to  military  school  ;  1 

rank  of  captain,  2  rank  of  lieutenant,  to  cavalry  school. 

In  the  Belgian  army  there  is  the  chief  of  service.  Chief  veterina¬ 
rian  ( lieutenant-colonel );  12  chiefs  of  service  ;  2  principal  veterinarians 
(majors);  10  regimental  veterinarians  first-class  (captains).  There 
are  twenty-two  adjuncts  to  chiefs  of  service  :  Five  regimental  veteri¬ 
narians  second-class  (captains — “  en  second  ”) ;  9  veterinarians  second- 
class  (lieutenants);  8  veterinarians  third-class  (sub-lieutenants). 

If  veterinary  service  is  so  important  in  foreign  armies  it  should  not 
be  less  valuable  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  If  the  humane  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  countries  mentioned  sanctions  such  an  elaborate  organiza¬ 
tion  to  provide  proper  care  and  treatment  for  animals,  should  not  the 
United  States  take  an  equally  advanced  position  in  this  respect  ?  In 
my  judgment  it  should,  and  no  better  or  more  fitting  time  could  be  found 
than  now. 

The  efficiency  of  an  army  in  the  field  does  and  must  depend  upon  the 
health  and  strength  of  its  force,  and  the  health  and  strength  of  the  troop 
and  battery  animals  are  as  important  as  that  of  the  men.  To  be  certain 
of  the  efficiency  of  army  animals  is  most  essential. 

Of  first  importance  in  this  regard  is  that  animals  purchased  for  army 
service  should  be  inspected,  before  acceptance,  by  men  who  are  in  every 
way  competent  to  inspect,  and  the  graduate  professional  veterinarian  is 
the  one  who  alone  can  and  does  fill  this  requirement.  Next  is  the  proper 
care  of  the  health  of  these  animals  after  they  have  become  the  property 
of  the  Government,  and  again  there  is  but  one  who  can  be  charged  with 
this  responsibility — the  veterinarian.  Not  alone  are  we  to  be  benefited 
by  the  incorporation  of  this  corps  into  our  army  because  of  what  it  will 
do  in  the  selection  and  care  of  animals  necessary  to  its  organization, 
but  as  well  will  this  corps  be  most  valuable  in  the  inspection  of  flesh 
food  for  our  troops.  It  is  the  veterinarian  who,  by  reason  of  his  educa- 
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tion  and  experience,  is  best  able  to  pass  upon  the  fitness  of  animal  food 
for  our  army. 

I  venture  the  assertion  that  had  we  had  a  properly  and  well-organized 
veterinary  corps  during  the  late  war  with  Spain  upon  which  had  rested 
the  responsibility  for  the  selection  and  care  of  army  animals  and  inspec¬ 
tion  of  meat  for  our  soldiers,  many  thousands  of  dollars  would  have  been 
saved  to  the  Government  and  the  deplorable  condition  now  existing  in 
the  War  Department  would  never  have  been.  The  necessity  for  such  a 
corps  does  to  me  seem  apparent  when  the  value  of  army  animals  is  taken 
into  consideration. 

During  the  period  of  five  months,  viz.,  from  April  i  to  September  i,  , 
1898,  the  cost  to  the  Government  for  horses  and  mules  for  all  branches 
of  the  service  was  little  short  of  $4,000,000. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  I  desire  to  read  : 

“  The  proper  selection  and  care  of  the  horses,  mules,  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  transportation  service  and  of  those 
taken  to  be  slaughtered  for  subsistence  is  a  very  important  considera¬ 
tion,  and  upon  it  must  depend  to  a  large  extent  the  efficiency  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  army. 

“  Horses  shotild  be  selected  with  a  view  to  proper  size  and  conforma¬ 
tion  for  the  service  in  which  they  are  to  be  used  ;  they  should  be  free 
from  lameness  and  other  forms  of  unsoundness,  the  mares  should  not  be 
pregnant,  and  all  animals  should  be  specially  examined  for  contagious 
diseases.  These  points  can  only  be  determined  by  a  competent  veteri¬ 
narian.  They  would  be  passed  upon  most  carefully  by  an  official  with 
rank  and  responsibility,  who  would  be  held  to  a  proper  accountability 
for  the  condition  of  the  animals. 

“  When  horses  and  mules  in  the  service  are  injured  or  become  lame 
it  is  important  that  they  should  be  skillfully  treated.  If  contagious 
diseases,  such  as  glanders,  break  out,  the  proper  measures  should  be  at 
once  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  contagion  and  to  stamp  it  out. 
Such  measures  can  be  intelligently  formulated  and  enforced  by  expert 
veterinarians  only. 

“  The  provision  in  the  bill  for  two  veterinarians  with  the  rank  of 
second  lieutenant  mounted  for  each  cavalry  regiment  makes  the  position 
of  such  veterinarians  more  agreeable,  and  will  have  a  tendency  to  secure 
better  men  and  to  give  them  some  standing  and  authority.  But  it  should 
be  understood  that  this  does  not  provide  an  adequate  veterinary  service. 

It  leaves  the  artillery,  the  transportation  service,  the  inspection  of  pub¬ 
lic  animals,  and  the  military  schools  without  military  veterinarians.  It 
also  fails  to  provide  veterinary  advice  for  the  War  Department  or  the 
headquarters  of  the  army.  Surely  there  should  be  at  least  one  veteri-  . 
narian  of  greater  ability  and  experience  than  can  be  obtained  for  the  pay 
of  a  second  lieutenant  who  can  advise  as  to  the  medicines,  instruments, 
regulations,  and  orders  to  be  issued  to  the  veterinarians  in  the  several 
regiments.  There  should  be  some  one  with  the  most  expert  knowledge 
to  see  that  the  regulations  are  carried  out  and  that  contagious  diseases 
are  properly  guarded  against  and  suppressed.  The  experience  of  the  past 
summer  should  be  sufficient  demonstration  of  this  fact. 

In  1890  Dr.  R.  S.  Huidekoper,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  late  chief  medical 
director,  first  army  corps,  in  an  address  before  the  students  of  the  veteri- 
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nary  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  this  subject, 
said  : 

“  In  Prussia  the  veterinarians  enter  the  army  as  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  after  two  years  receive  the  commission  of  lieutenant ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  army  surgeon  in  the  same  country  only 
became  a  commissioned  officer  in  1845.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
the  veterinary  service  in  the  German  army  is  only  one-twentieth  of  the 
value  of  what  it  saves.  In  all  other  civilized  countries  except  the 
United  States  the  veterinarian  enters  as  a  lieutenant  and  may  be  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  France  the  veterinarians  became 
officers,  with  a  definitely  organized  corps,  in  1843.  During  the  several 
years  previous  to  this  the  loss  of  horses  in  the  French  army  was  from 
80  to  85  per  1000  ;  in  1845  it  fell  to  77  per  1000.  In  1*852  the  service 
was  improved  by  increase  of  pay,  pension  and  retirement,  securing 
better  veterinarians,  and  the  annual  loss  fell  to  67  per  1000.  In  i860 
considerabty  increased  pay  again  attracted  better  men,  and  the  loss  fell 
to  28  per  1000.  ” 

Dr.  Schwartzkopf,  in  speaking  of  the  present  army  veterinarians, 
said  : 

“  If  we  now  review  the  professional  position  of  the  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  we  find  that  he  has  but  little  support  in  regard  to  his  duties  and 
privileges.  Very  little  is  said  about  it  in  the  army  regulations  and 
cavalry  tactics,  and  this  with  open  cautiousness.  This  puts  the  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  in  a  doubtful  place,  and  his  position  is  dependent  by  favor 
or  disfavor  of  his  commanding  officer  and  his  special  orders  in  regard  to 
veterinary  matters.  No  office  or  veterinary  hospital  is  given  him  ;  he  is 
compelled  to  go  to  the  different  stables  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
animals. 

“  The  gathering  together  and  carrying  of  implements  from  one  sta¬ 
ble  to  another  in  special  cases  causes  trouble  and  delay,  and  much  treat¬ 
ment  must  be  omitted  for  want  of  proper  medicine,  instruments,  and 
any  arrangement  for  certain  diseases.  The  veterinary  surgeon  gets  but 
little  willing  assistance  from  the  farrier  and  shoeing  smith,  who  logic¬ 
ally  should  be  his  subordinates  ;  but  he  has  no  authority  over  them,  his 
instructions  are  carelessly  executed,  and  his  orders  in  the  treatment  and 
shoeing  of  horses  often  changed  by  others  in  authority,  who  measure 
their  competence  to  indulge  in  the  practice  of  scientific  medicine  among 
horses  by  virtue  of  their  rank,  which  the  veterinary  surgeon  does  not 
possess. 

“Now,  the  responsibility  of  the  troop  commander  over  his  horses 
under  treatment  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  is  a  great  drawback,  as  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  latter  from  using  his  judgment  and  energies  in  critical  cases, 
for  it  is  almost  certain  that  a  difference  of  opinion  may  exist,  and  all 
exact  knowledge  and  practice  gained  by  years  of  studying  in  colleges 
and  universities  goes  to  naught  by  reason  of  prejudice  and  superstition. 
But  cavalry  tactics  require  of  officers  that  they  shall  be  able  to  treat  all 
ordinary  cases  of  injury  and  disease  in  horses.  This  is  exactly  the 
point  in  view  one  hundred  years  ago,  but  to-day  is  an  absurdity.  The 
only  competent  authority  to  treat  disease  in  horses  is  the  veterinary 
surgeon,  and  he  alone  should  be  responsible  for  the  proper  medical 
treatment. 

“  But  the  general  rules  of  the  hygienic  care  of  horses  in  their  natu- 
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ral  condition,  the  knowledge  of  hippology,  should  be  well  known  to 
every  cavalry  officer.  To  be  a  good  horseman  is  a  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  a  cavalry  officer,  and  gives  him  a  wide  field  of  studies,  as  hippo- 
log}"  contains  the  history  of  the  horse,  the  history  of  the  art  of  breeding, 
training,  saddling,  riding;  also  the  sanitary  care  and  economy  of  the 
horses  in  regard  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  stabling,  feeding,  wa¬ 
tering,  grooming,  and  finally  the  knowledge  of  the  exterior  conforma¬ 
tion  of  the  horse  on  a  general  anatomical  basis,  with  the  view  of  proper 
judgment  for  the  purchase  of  horses  to  the  different  branches  of  the  ser¬ 
vice.  But  quite  separate  from  modern  hippology  is  veterinary  medicine 
and  surgery;  that  is  absolutely  a  medical  science  of  vast  extent. 

“It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  the  United  States  is  far  behind  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  in  the  matter  of  veterinary  surgery.  It  is  the  only  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  world  that  does  not  make  its  army  veterinarians  com¬ 
missioned  officers.  This  defect  must  be  apparent  to  every  man  who  has 
had  the  slightest  understanding  of  military  matters.  Contract  veterin¬ 
arians  who  have  no  official  authority  are  as  helpless  as  can  be  in  the 
enforcement  of  orders. 

“The  present  system  can  but  bring  to  the  service  men  of  inferior 
abilities;  and  while  there  are  many  men  in  the  service  of  much  fitness, 
yet  a  veterinarian  of  high  class  can  not  seek  government  service  where 
his  authority  can  be  questioned  by  the  men  in  the  ranks. 

“Now,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amendments  just 
read  will  be  adopted  for  the  reason  that  if  reorganization  of  the  army  is 
to  be  had  no  more  advanced  step  can  be  taken  than  one  which  will  en¬ 
graft  on  our  army  service  a  veterinary  corps.  I  hold  that  the  expense 
of  the  corps  will  be  paid  and  money  saved  by  its  adoption. 

“The  losses  to  our  government  during  the  last  war  in  horses  by 
reason  of  a  lack  of  proper  medical  care  would  support  for  years  a  veter¬ 
inary  corps  as  provided  in  these  amendments.’’ 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  report  of  a  special  committee  of 
the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association: 

“  In  France  the  veterinarian  who  enters  the  army  on  leaving  one  of 
the  three  Government  schools  enters  the  Cavalry  School  at  Saunnir  and 
has  a  year’s  instruction  in  military  education  before  being  assigned  to 
a  regiment.  In  England  and  Italy  it  is  the  same;  in  Germany  and 
Austria  many  of  the  veterinary  students  are  soldiers  before  entering 
the  schools,  and  have  to  serve  a  long  probation  as  non-commissioned 
officers  before  their  final  examinations,  when  they  become  officers. 

“  We  will  not  repeat  what  has  been  gone  over  in  previous  addresses 
and  circulars  of  the  necessity  of  a  separate  corps  instead  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  veterinarians  as  they  are  now  attached  to  cavalry  regiments.  The 
necessity  is  obvious.  The  artillery  and  the  transportation  animals  of 
the  Quartermaster’s  and  other  departments  must  be  provided  for. 

“The  cadets  at  West  Point  .should  have  a  thorough  course  of  in¬ 
struction  in  hippology,  so  that  when  they  receive  their  commissions  as 
officers  and  become  responsible  for  the  horses  of  a  troop  of  cavalry  or  a 
battery  of  light  artillery  they  should  know  something — as  much  as  a 
layman  can  commence  with — of  the  conformation  of  a  horse,  its  physi¬ 
ology,  stable  hygiene,  nutrient  value  of  forage,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  care  of  the  foot  and  shoeing. 

“  The  cavalry  and  artillery  schools  at  Forts  Riley  and  Leavenworth 
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should  have  more  advanced  instruction  for  both  officers  and  men,  and 
at  these  posts  there  should  be  perfected  schools  of  farriery,  where  every 
horseshoer  in  the  army  should  receive  in  turn  a  minute,  detailed  course 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  horse’s  foot,  and  a  supervised  term  of  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  the  horseshoe.  The  cattle,  bought  for  butchering 
for  food  for  the  army,  should  be  inspected  by  army  veterinarians  who 
are  known  to  be  competent  and  responsible.  The  meat  furnished  to  the 
army  should  be  inspected  by  the  same  officers,  who  by  education  are 
the  ti  amed  experts  for  such  work,  dhe  forage  fed  to  the  army  horse 
and  mule  should  be  inspected  by  the  veterinarian,  whose  college  educa¬ 
tion  in  botany  and  chemistry  has  fitted  him  for  it. 

“  Every  board  of  officers  appointed  for  the  purchase  of  horses  should 
have  as  one  member  an  army  veterinarian,  an  expert,  trained  in  the 
details  of  faulty  conformation  and  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease  which  will 
escape  the  observation  of  the  cavalry  or  artillery  officer,  though  the 
latter  may,  by  long  experience,  be  infinitely  the  superior  and  better 
expert  in  selecting  the  type  of  animal  wanted  for  draught  or  saddle. 
While  the  professional  veterinary  work  in  any  of  these  "details  can  be 
performed  by  the  employment  of  a  civil  veterinarian,  as  has  been  the 
custom  in  the  Quartermaster’s  Department  and  at  many  of  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  posts,  this  method  is  not  satisfactory.  It  is  more  expen¬ 
sive,  and  the  civil  veterinarian  is  not  responsible  for  the  work  beyond 
the  moment  of  its  performance.  The  emplo3mient  and  position  of  the 
veterinarian  as  provided  for  by  the  last  Congress  is  little  better.  There 
has  been  gained  the  assurance  of  the  employment  of  a  better  class  of 
men  by  the  requirement  of  the  examination;  that  is  about  all.  The 
cavalry  only  is  provided  for,  and  the  veterinarian  is  responsible  onlv  to 
the  troop  commander  under  whom  he  serves. 

“  What  is  needed  for  an  efficient  service  on  the  level  with  that  of  all 
other  civilized  countries  is  a  corps,  with  the  chief  responsible  directly 
to  the  head  of  the  army,  as  are  the  Quartermaster-General,  Surgeon- 
General,  Chief  Signal  Officer,  and  others. 

“  From  the  purchase  of  any  horse  or  mule,  cattle  for  the  soldier’s 
ration,  or  forage  for  the  animals,  a  record  should  be  forwarded  through 
vetei  inary  channels,  so  that,  on  the  complaint  of  any  troop  or  battery 
commander  or  commissary  of  subsistence  through  their  channels,  the 
chief  veterinarian  can  locate  the  justice  or  error  in  the  complaint.  With 
a  corps  the  chief  will  see  that  the  veterinarians  are  equipped  with  oro- 
per  supplies  for  performing  their  professional  work;  he  will  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  individual  qualities  of  the  personnel,  and  will  be  able  to 
make  the  best  selection  of  the  individual  veterinary  officers  for  service, 
with  troops  in  the  field,  at  posts  where  instruction  is  required,  and  for 
details  for  boards  of  purchase  and  condemnation,  and  for  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  of  contagious  diseases.  The  reports  of  the  veterinarian  on 
the  condition  of  the  animals  for  whose  health  he  is  responsible  will  co¬ 
incide  with  the  efficiency  of  the  horses  of  a  given  command,  or  will  fur¬ 
nish  the  information  needed  by  the  general  commanding  the  army  to 
explain  inefficiency  of  any  troop  or  battery. 

“Rank — the  position  of  a  commissioned  officer — is  a  necessity  to 
secure  the  ser\  ices  of  a  class  of  men  who  will  be  and  will  know  them¬ 
selves  to  be  gentlemen,  and  who  will  have  an  esprit  de  corps  which  will 
compensate  them  like  other  army  officers  for  the  expenditure  of  intelli- 
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gence  and  hard  work  far  beyond  that  given  in  civil  life  for  the  money 
remuneration  which  an  officer  receives. 

“  From  the  point  of  view  of  military  service  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  Chief  of  the  Veterinary  Service  should  have  the  grade  of  the  chief 
of  the  regiments  whom  he  is  expected  to  advise. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

“  Your  committee  has  endeavored  in  its  work  to  show  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  having  an  organized  veterinary  service  which  should  extend  to 
the  artillery  and  Quartermaster’s  Department  as  well  as  to  the  cavalry. 
It  has  also  tried  to  make  plain  the  fact  that  a  few  veterinarians  holding 
inferior  positions  in  the  cavalry  regiments,  necessarily  scattered  over 
the  country,  having  no  connection  with  each  other  and  without  means 
of  concerted  action,  could  not  be  expected  to  meet  the  more  serious  vet¬ 
erinary  problems  with  which  the  War  Department  is  often  confronted, 
Such  veterinarians  in  the  past  have  reported  that  they  could  neither 
obtain  proper  medicines  nor  instruments  ;  that  they  had  no  authority 
to  cause  the  treatment  which  they  prescribed  to  be  carried  into  effect  ; 
that  not  being  consulted  in  the  purchase  of  horses,  animals  with  eon- 
tagious  diseases  were  often  introduced,  and  much  damage  was  fre¬ 
quently  caused  before  the  contagion  could  be  controlled. 

“The  present  veterinary  service  of  the  army  is  undoubtedly  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  an  enlightened  and  progressive  country.  It  is  a  service  which, 
to  accomplish  anything,  must  be  able  to  carry  its  directions  into  effect, 
and  yet  it  is  without  rank  or  authority  ;  it  is  a  service  which  requires 
instruments  and  supplies  of  a  special  character,  and  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  manner  of  meeting  the  various  emergencies  which  are 
liable  to  arise,  and  yet  it  is  without  a  head  ;  the  veterinarian  must  en¬ 
dure  all  the  hardships  and  face  all  the  dangers  of  the  service,  and  yet 
neither  he  nor  his  family  have  any  prospects  of  a  pension  in  case  of  dis¬ 
ability  or  death  in  the  service. 

“  The  result  of  this  anomalous  condition  of  affairs  was  very  appar¬ 
ent  in  the  course  of  our  short  war  with  Spain.  The  Government  cor¬ 
rals  became  hot  beds  for  the  production  and  dissemination  of  glanders, 
and  the  efforts  to  check  this  disease  were  in  some  cases  so  crude  that 
they  might  provoke  a  smile  of  derision  on  the  countenance  of  our  en¬ 
emies,  but  could  only  bring  a  blush  of  shame  and  indignation  to  the 
face  of  a  humane  American  citizen.  At  one  place  in  Florida  weeks  of 
time  were  spent  in  testing  the  animals  with  mallein,  and  j-et  horses 
which  showed  unmistakable  symptoms  of  glanders  upon  the  most  su¬ 
perficial  examination  were  not  separated  from  the  healthy  ones,  and 
nose-bags  were  used  indiscriminately.  Injured  and  sick  horses  went 
without  treatment  because  the  veterinarians  lacked  medicines,  instru¬ 
ments,  instructions,  and  authority.  There  is  little  excuse  for  such  a 
condition  of  affairs.  While  this  is  a  rich  country,  and  the  loss  of  a  few 
millions  more  or  less  on  horses  does  not  affect  us  seriously,  it  is,  never¬ 
theless,  a  humane  country,  and  our  people  are  not  disposed  to  tolerate 
unnecessary  suffering  and  cruelty  to  animals  either  by  individuals  or 
by  the  Government.  The  fact  is  the  Government,  through  its  various 
departments,  should  set  an  example  of  what  is  required  in  this  civilized 
age  in  the  wav  of  intelligent  and  humane  treatment  of  the  animals 
which  it  controls.  To  accomplish  this  the  army  veterinaiy  service 
needs  to  be  reorganized  ;  it  needs  a  head.  With  the  present  service 
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there  can  at  the  best  be  but  such  practice  as  can  be  conducted  under  un¬ 
favorable  conditions  by  veterinarians  who  are  willing-  to  take  positions 
with  the  pay  of  second  lieutenants  ;  but,  with  one  experienced  and 
really  capable  man  at  the  head  the  entire  service  could  be  brought  ap¬ 
proximately  to  his  level.” 

These  quotations  from  statements  of  able  men  who  have  made  a 
study  of  the  subject  are  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  action  for  the  creation  of  a  veterinary  corps  in  the  army.  We, 
therefore,  urge  all  persons  to  co-operate  with  us  who  are  interested  in 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  and  in  giving  our  brave  soldiers 
the  advantages  of  good  and  prompt  transportation  ;  all  whose  humane 
sentiments  convince  them  that  the  sufferings  of  the  army  horse  should 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  all  who  believe  that  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession  should  receive  the  same  encouragement  and  be  shown  the  same 
respect  in  the  United  States  Army  as  is  freely  accorded  in  the  armies  of 
other  countries.  D.  E.  Salmon, 

R. 

M. 

W. 

A. 


S.  Huidekoper, 
Stalker, 

Horace  Hoskins, 
W.  Clement, 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  DR.  D.  E.  SALMON,  CHIEF. 

The  annual  report  of  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry,  shows  that  during  the  past  year  cat¬ 
tle,  sheep,  calves  and  hogs  and  their  products  were  inspected  at 
138  abattoirs  and  packing-houses  in  forty-one  cities,  this  being 
an  increase  of  three  abattoirs  and  six  cities  over  the  previous 
year.  At  twelve  cities,  including  Chicago,  the  inspection  be¬ 
fore  slaughter  was  made  in  the  stock-yards  and  included  ani¬ 
mals  purchased  by  miscellaneous  buyers  and  those  for  shipment 
to  other  cities,  as  well  as  those  for  local  official  abattoirs.  The 
inspection  of  horses  was  conducted  at  one  abattoir  only,  that  at 
Portland,  Ore.  During  the  year  53,223,176  animals  were  in¬ 
spected  before  slaughter,  and  of  these  6676  were  rejected  at 
abattoirs  and  150,863  were  rejected  at  stock-yards.  Dr.  Salmon 
points  out  that  the  rigidness  of  the  ante-moriem  inspection  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  upon  examination  at  slaughter  much 
the  greater  number  of  carcasses  are  pronounced  fit  for  food. 
Many  of  the  animals  rejected  in  the  stock-yards  were  pregnant, 
but  these  were  allowed  to  be  shipped  for  feeding  and  dairy  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  following  statement  taken  from  the  report  shows  the 
number  of  ante-mortem  inspections  for  the  fiscal  year  1899. 
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KINDS  OF 
ANIMALS. 

For  official  abat¬ 
toirs  in  cities 
where  inspections 
were  made. 

dor  abattoirs  in 
other  cities  and 
miscellaneous 
buyet  s. 

Total 

Inspections. 

Rejected 
at  abat¬ 
toirs. 

Rejected  in 
stockyards. 

Cattle  .  .  . 

Sheep  .... 
Calves  .... 
Hogs  .... 
Horses  .... 

4,654,832 

5.718,464 

245.859 

23,783.576 

3,232 

4,288,562 

3,819,920 

253,404 

10,455,317 

8,943,404 

9,538,384 

499,263 

34,238,893 

3,232 

180 

476 

41 

4,942 

37 

26,593 

18,150 

3,128 

102,992 

Total  .  .  . 

34,405,973 

18,817,203 

53,223,176 

5,676 

150,863 

It  is  found  upon  comparison  that  this  work  of  the  bureau 
has  progressed  each  year  since  1896. 

The  number  of  animals  inspected  at  time  of  slaughter  and 
the  number  of  carcasses  and  parts  of  carcasses  condemned  and 
rendered  so  as  to  unfit  them  for  consumption  as  food  are  given 
in  the  following  table : 


KINDS  OF 
ANIMALS. 

NUMBER  OF  INSPECTIONS. 

CARCASSES  CONDEMNED. 

Parts  of  car¬ 
casses  con¬ 
demned  at  abat¬ 
toirs. 

For  official 
abattoirs. 

On  animals 
rejected  in 
stock-yards. 

Total  . 

For  offi¬ 
cial  abat¬ 
toirs 

Animals 
rejected 
in  stock- 
yards. 

Total  .  . 

Cattle  . 

4,382,020 

16,726 

4,398,746 

6,404 

3,219 

9,623 

10,514 

Sheep  . 

5,603,096 

6,023 

5,609,119 

3,369 

1,476 

4,845 

359 

Calves  . 

246, 184 

935 

247,119 

I99 

I°5 

304 

45 

Hogs.  . 

23,836,943 

67,996 

23,904,939 

48.897 

6, 122 

55,019 

29,H3 

Horses  . 

3,232 

.  . 

3,232 

l8l 

•  •  • 

l8l 

Total. 

34,071,475 

91,680 

34,163,155 

59,050 

10,922 

69,972 

40,061 

In  addition  to  the  condemnations  upon  regular  inspection 
as  above  there  were  41,597  carcasses  of  hogs  condemned  upon 
microscopic  examination  for  trichinae.  In  accordance  with  the 
regulations  about  half  of  the  meat  from  these  carcasses  was 
cooked,  the  rest  being  tanked. 


Manner  of  death. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Calves. 

Hogs. 

Horses. 

Total. 

Dead  at  abattoirs  .... 

235 

1,050 

36 

19,424 

43 

20,797 

Died  in  stock-yards  .  .  . 

309 

I ,  I  2  I 

I°5 

2,201 

3,736 

Killed  in  stock-yards  .  . 

1 ,206 

784 

176 

21,274 

• 

23,530 

Total . 

i,75o 

2,955 

04 

W 

42,899 

43 

48,063 

The  above  table  shows  the  number  of  animals  that  died 
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of  disease  or  injury  or  were  killed  by  city  inspectors  after  rejec¬ 
tion  in  the  stock-yards,  and  the  number  found  dead  in  cars  or 
pens  at  abattoirs  and  tanked. 

The  meat-inspection  tag  or  brand  was  affixed  to  14,919,664 
quarter  and  217,920  pieces  of  beef,  5,522,142  carcasses  of  sheep, 
225,348  carcasses  of  calves,  932,878  carcasses  of  hogs  and  551,- 
331  sacks  of  pork. 

The  number  of  packages  stamped  during  the  year  com¬ 
prised  4,840,834  of  beef  products,  9417  of  mutton,  12,545,965 
of  hog  products  and  763  of  horseflesh.  Included  in  the  pack¬ 
ages  of  hog  products  were  393,838  packages  containing  meat 
that  had  been  microscopically  examined  in  addition  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  inspection.  There  were  47,455  cars  sealed  which  con¬ 
tained  inspected  meat  for  shipment  to  packing-houses  and 
other  places. 

Daring  the  year  there  were  42,237  certificates  issued  for  meat 
products  regularly  inspected,  exclusive  of  horseflesh.  The 
exports  thus  certified  consisted  of  1,428,290  quarters,  45,789 
pieces  and  837,634  packages  of  beef  weighing  360,843,856  lbs.; 
9417  packages  of  mutton  weighing  525,705  lbs.,  199,505  car¬ 
casses  and  880,324  packages  of  pork  weighing  278, 695,535  lbs. 
Fourteen  certificates  were  issued  for  763  packages  of  horseflesh 
weighing  347,048  lbs.  The  cost  of  this  part  of  the  work  of  the 
inspection  division  was  $465,709  making  an  average  of  0.88 
cent  for  each  of  the  53,223,176  ante-mortem  inspections.  In 
1893  the  average  cost  of  inspection  was  4.75  cents  and  in  1894 
1.75  cents  and  in  1898  0.80  cent. 

The  bureau  microscopically  inspected  2,227,740  carcasses 
of  pork,  of  which  2,160,230  or  96  per  cent,  were  free  from  all 
appearance  of  trichinae;  25,913,  or  1. 16  per  cent.,  contained 
trichinae-like  bodies  or  disintegrated  trichinae,  and  41,597  car¬ 
casses,  or  i>7  per  cent,  contained  living  trichinae.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  certificates  issued  for  microscopically  examined  pork 
products  was  22,708.  The  number  of  packages  exported  was 
393,626,  weighing  108,928,195  lbs.  Of  this  quantity  137  pack¬ 
ages  weighing  70,046  lbs.  went  to  countries  not  requiring  a 
certificate  of  microscopic  inspection.  The  cost  of  the  micro¬ 
scopic  inspection  was  $198,355,  an  average  of  8.9  cents  for  each 
carcass  examined  and  0.182  cent  for  each  pound  exported. 
There  was  some  increase  in  this  cost  over  last  year,  owing  to 
the  necessity  of  increasing  the  force  in  order  to  maintain  a 
more  careful  control  of  the  stock  of  microscopic  meats  and  of 
the  cellars  containing  it,  and  to  a  more  accurate  system  of 
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charging-  employees  to  different  accounts  according  to  the  kind 
of  work  performed. 

There  was  a  decided  decrease  during  the  year  in  the  number 
of  domestic  animals  exported  to  Europe.  During  the  year  of 
the  643,301  head  of  American  cattle  inspected  for  export  1593 
were  rejected,  327,741  tagged  and  311,595  exported,  14,786  of 
the  number  going  from  Chicago  via  Canadian  ports.  Of  the 
174,717  sheep  inspected  118  were  rejected  and  98,551  exported, 
4757  going  from  Chicago  by  Canadian  ports  ;  26,351  horses  and 
98  hogs  were  exported.  Of  Canadian  cattle  inspected  only  9 
were  rejected  and  27,797  exported ;  Canadian  sheep  37,274 
inspected,  41  rejected  and  37,206  exported.  There  were  2685 
Canadian  horses  exported.  Certificates  were  issued  for  1201 
American  cattle,  and  852  vessels  carrying  live  stock  were 
inspected.  In  the  trade  between  the  United  States,  London, 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow  294,318  American  cattle  were  landed 
and  91 1  lost,  and  24,295  Canadian  cattle  landed  and  504  lost. 
The  wrecking  of  a  ship  caused  the  loss  of  366  Canadian  cattle. 
Of  American  sheep  97,659  were  landed,  1526  lost,  and  34,003 
Canadian  sheep  lauded  and  1639  l°st-  Of  American  horses 
20,035  were  landed  and  224  lost,  and  Canadian  horses  1808 
landed  and  5  lost.  The  expense  of  inspection  of  animals  for 
export,  the  supervision  of  the  movement  of  Southern  cattle  and 
the  inspection  of  animals  imported  from  Mexico  amounted  to 
$107,023. 

During  the  quarantine  season  of  1898  32,937  cars,  contain¬ 
ing  91 1.455  cattle  from  the  area  infected  with  splenetic  fever  of 
cattle,  were  unloaded  in  the  quarantine  division  of  the  stock- 
yards  at  different  points  and  33,814  cars  were  cleaned  and  dis¬ 
infected.  In  the  non-infected  district  of  Texas,  236,369  cattle 
were  inspected  and  permitted  to  be  removed  to  other  states  for 
grazing.  In  California  37,832  cattle  were  inspected  prior  to 
shipment  to  points  outside  the  infected  district.  During  the 
year  145,974  sheep  infected  with  scabbies  and  526,970  sheep 
exposed  to  the  contagion  were  dipped  for  shipment  in  interstate 
trade.  The  bureau  also  inspected  79,908  head  of  cattle,  1254 
sheep,  64  swine  and  121  goats  from  Mexico,  and  90,468  cattle 
from  Canada,  172,985  sheep,  1769  horses,  194  hogs,  1  moose, 
1  goat  and  11  mules.  Of  these  425  cattle,  6581  sheep  and  176 
hogs  were  for  breeding  purposes.  None  of  these  Canadian 
animals  were  subject  to  quarantine.  Of  the  animals  imported 
and  quarantined  1562  were  cattle,  840  sheep  and  49  hogs  and 
12  camels. 
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Iii  reviewing  the  work  of  the  pathological  division  Dr. 
Salmon  emphasizes  the  report  of  Dr.  V.  A.  Norgaarcl,  its  chief, 
who  estimates  that  the  annual  loss  of  cattle  from  blackleg  in 
the  districts  principally  affected  has  ranged  in  years  when  the 
disease  was  most  prevalent  from  5  to  35  per  cent.  The  estimated 
loss  after  inoculation  with  the  bureau  vaccine  was  0.54  per 
cent  inoculated,  or  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 
This  loss  could  have  been  further  reduced  had  the  operators 
been  familiar  with  the  work  of  vaccination,  and  reports  show 
that  a  number  of  losses  were  caused  by  failure  to  follow  instruc¬ 
tions  carefully. 

While  marked  success  has  attended  the  treatment  of  hog 
cholera  and  swine  plague  with  antitoxic  serum,  and  experiments 
are  being  further  conducted  along  that  line,  the  bureau  has  not 
abandoned  its  efforts  to  find  a  method  by  which  the  two  impor¬ 
tant  diseases  can  be  treated  successfully  without  the  intervention 
of  a  serum  animal. 

Dr.  Salmon  recommends  as  improvements  in  the  bureau’s 
work  during  the  next  year  an  increase  in  the  meat  inspection 
force  ;  that  measures  be  rigidly  enforced  for  the  exclusion  of 
sheep  affected  with  scab  ;  that  the  distribution  of  blackleg  vac¬ 
cine  be  continued  to  determine  its  efficacy  ;  that  a  special  effort 
be  made  to  instruct  representatives  of  the  State  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  the  anti  toxin  for  hog  cholera 
and  swine  plague  ;  that  the  Texas  fever  regulations  be  amended 
so  as  to  prevent  the  movement  of  tick-infested  cattle  to  the  non- 
infected  regions  immediately  above  the  quarantine  line  at  any 
time  of  the  year  ;  that  the  experiments  in  dipping  cattle  with 
a  view,  of  destroying  the  ticks  be  continued  ;  that  pure-bred 
cattle  imported  into  the  United  States  for  dairy  or  breeding 
purposes  be  tested  with  tuberculin,  and  that  those  which  react 
upon  this  test  be  rejected;  the  disinfection  of  hides  to  guard 
against  the  importation  of  the  various  forms  of  contagion  which 
affect  cattle,  and  particularly  that  of  anthrax  ;  that  the  provi¬ 
sion  for  developing  and  extending  foreign  markets  for  dairy 
products  be  continued  ;  and  that  the  recommendations  already 
made  for  necessary  legislation  to  extend  the  existing  system  of 
government  inspection  and  certification  of  meats  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  for  export  so  as  to  include  butter,  cheese  and  condensed 
milk  and  cream  for  export  be  pressed  ,  upon  the  attention  of 
Congress. — (. Breeder's  Gazette .) 
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Guide  to  Practical  Meat  Inspection,  including  Examination  for  Trichina.  By  Dr. 

F.  Fischoeder,  Bromberg,  Germany.  Translated,  with  Annotations,  by  A.  T.  peters, 

D.  V.  M.,  University  of  Nebraska.  Chicago:  Alex.  Eger,  34  fiast  Van  Buren  St. 

The  subject  of  meat  inspection  lias  become  one  of  great 
practical  importance  to  the  American  veterinarian,  and  every 
school  which  pretends  to  give  instruction  in  the  advanced  sci¬ 
ence  must  have  a  chair  devoted  exclusively  to  this  branch  of 
veterinary  education.  Those  who  graduated  prior  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  that  department,  and  whose  duties  call  upon  them 
for  a  knowledge  of  its  principles  and  practice  have  found  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  secure  a  text-book  of  reliable  and  accurate  data.  True, 
we  have  had  some  works  on  the  subject,  but  they  are  meagre 
and  little  adapted  to  the  needs  of  inspection  in  the  large  abat¬ 
toirs  of  this  country.  While  the  work  by  Fischoeder  is  foreign 
in  the  same  sense,  its  translator  is  among  our  brightest  men  in 
that  branch  of  veterinary  science,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  the 
work  of  expungment  and  addition  so  well  as  to  make  of  the  text 
a  thoroughly  ilp-to-date  and  practical  guide  to  meat  inspection  as 
it  is  found  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  Dr.  Peters 
is  so  modest  in  his  prefatory  remarks  that  he  makes  no  claim  of 
a  complete  scientific  discussion,  and  states  that  the  technicalities 
which  burden  most  German  medical  writings  have  been  studi¬ 
ously  avoided.  He  has  omitted  all  German  laws,  which  are 
radically  different  from  our  own,  and  has  substituted  the 
United  States  meat  inspection  regulations  and  instructions  to 
inspectors.  The  volume  consists  of  236  pages,  divided  into 
eighteen  sections,  as  follows  :  (1)  object  of  meat  inspection  and 
meat  inspectors  ;  (2)  construction  and  functions  of  the  animal 
body  ;  (3)  sex  and  age  of  the  animal  ;  (4)  the  normal  characters 
of  the  organ  ;  (5)  rules  and  regulations  for  the  inspection  of  live 
stock  and  their  products  ;  (6)  general  instructions  to  inspectors 
and  other  employes  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  ;  (7)  in¬ 
structions  to  meat  inspectors  ;  (8)  United  States  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  ;  (9  and  10)  contagious  diseases  ;  (11)  diseases  caused 
by  vegetable  parasites  ;  (12)  diseases  caused  by  animal  parasites  ; 
(13)  pathological  changes  of  the  blood  ;  (14)  poisoning ;  (15)  pa¬ 
thological  changes  which  may  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  body  ; 
(16)  important  condition  and  surroundings;  (17)  pathological 
changes  which  first  manifest  themselves  on  the  flesh  after 
slaughter;  (18)  examinations  for  trichina.  The  work  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  46  figures  and  14  plates. 
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We  welcome  to  the  American  veterinary  library  this  valu¬ 
able  contribution,  which  does  much  credit  to  the  translator, 
who  has  so  completely  rewritten  the  book  as  to  be  its  real 
author,  and  whose  reputation  for  accurate  information  upon  all 
branches  of  the  subject  of  meat  inspection  is  so  well  founded  as 
to  give  the  new  volume  a  place  at  once  among  our  standard 
works. 

By  its  publication  Mr.  Alex.  Eger  steps  into  the  arena  as  a 
publisher  of  more  pretentious  veterinary  literature,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  note  that  his  first  effort  does  his  house  much  credit, 
since  he  has  not  spared  time  nor  money  to  make  it  worthy  of 
its  contents.  Other  works  are  announced  as  in  course  of  prep¬ 
aration,  and  we  bespeak  for  the  present  volume  a  patronage 
which  shall  encourage  both  author  and  publisher. 

Pathological  and  Surgical  Studies — Experimental  Researches  (Etudes  de 

Pathologie  et  de  Clinique — Recherches  Experimentales).  By  Prof.  P.  J.  Cadiot. 

We  do  not  know  if  the  example  laid  down  by  Prof.  Cadiot 
is  followed  by  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  various  veterinary 
schools  of  the  world,  but  we  know  that  in  America  it  is  not. 
To  gather  observations  of  interest  in  various  subjects,  classify 
them  and  publish  them  is  certainly  a  work  which  must  be  of 
great  advantage  to  all  ;  and,  instead  of  remaining  satisfied  with 
the  simple  publication  of  a  case,  of  a  surgical  operation,  now 
and  then,  Prof.  Cadiot  has  preferred  collecting  them  in  one 
book,  and  it  is  under  this  form  that  he  offers  the  profession  of 
the  work  done  by  him,  or  under  his  supervision,  during  the 
year  ending  October,  1898.  The  statistics  which  are  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book  tell  not  only  of  the  general  advantages 
that  the  clinics  of  the  Alfort  School  offer  to  students  but  also 
of  the  amount  of  work  done  by  one  professor  in  that  department  ; 
9692  animals  came  under  Prof.  Cadiot  during  the  year  of 
3:897-98,  and  among  those  1306  operations  performed.  The 
book  then  enters  into  the  description  of  the  subjects,  and  after 
a  chapter  giving  the  statistics,  others  follow  on  pathological 
and  surgical  clinics,  pathological  and  medical  clinics,  the 
publication  of  numerous  clinical  records  divided  by  regions, 
infectious  diseases,  experimental  and  comparative  pathology, 
experimental  therapeutics. 

I11  the  600  pages  that  the  book  contains  the  reader  will  find 
lots  of  material  for  thinking,  records  of  most  interesting  cases, 
valuable  didactic  lectures,  etc.,  etc.  There  are  65  figures  and 
4  colored  plates  illustrating  the  text.  The  well-known  French 
house  of  Asselin  &  Houzeau  is  the  publisher. 
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By  this  addition  to  his  already  extensive  contributions  to 
veterinary  literature,  Prof.  Cadiot  has  certainly  produced  one 
of  the  most  practical  sources  from  which  the  daily  practitioner 
can  gain  information. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FACULTIES. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  December  15,  1899. 
Editors  American  Veterinary  Review : 

Dear  Sirs: — “  What  has  become  of  the  Association  of 
Faculties,”  asks  Prof.  Dr.  Schwarzkopf  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  American  Veterinary  Review.  I  have  a  guilty  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  question  was  aimed  at  the  officers  of  that  organi¬ 
zation,  which,  by  the  way,  is  now  called  u  The  Association  of 
Veterinary  Faculties  and  Examining  Boards  of  North  America.” 
If  not,  its  answer  at  least  should  emanate  from  them.  If  the 
question  had  been  “Why  was  there  no  meeting  in  1899?”  I 
might  readily  have  answered  “  Because  there  were  no  officers 
present  to  call  such  a  meeting,  and  especially  because  I,  the  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer,  neglected  to  send  the  minutes,  programmes, 
account  books,  etc.,  to  the  place  of  meeting.”  To  be  more  ex¬ 
plicit,  I  might  express  myself  in  the  language  of  General  White 
in  his  report  of  the  famous  mule  stampede  at  the  battle  of  Dun¬ 
dee,  “I  alone  am  responsible.”  And  I  beg  to  assure  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  that  I  use  the  expression  with  the  same 
sincerity  and  earnestness  as  the  General  did.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  association  is  entirely  lost,  as  the  query  implies, 
then,  in  justice  to  myself,  I  shall  agree  to  share  only  a  part  of 
the  responsibility. 

At  the  Omaha  meeting,  Dr.  Stalker  and  myself  were  intrusted 
with  the  two  executive  offices,  and  owing  to  the  painful  fact 
that  neither  of  us  “showed  our  faces”  at  the  New  York  meet¬ 
ing,  we  clearly  deserve  the  severest  censure.  We  stand  indicted 
for  gross  malfeasance  and  (I  cannot  plead  for  Stalker),  plead 
guilty,  guilty,  guilty. 

I  worked  with  some  earnestness  during  the  summer  at  the 
difficult  task  of  securing  a  literary  programme  for  the  New  York 
meeting,  and  I  received  encouraging.replies  from  such  faithful 
workers  as  Law,  Harger, Williams,  Pearson,  Robinson,  and  many 
others.  All  were  of  the  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  future  of  the 
society,  that  its  original  aim  could  never  be  consummated,  and 
that  the  next  few  meetings  at  least  should  be  devoted  to  the 
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amelioration  of  teachers  as  individuals  instead  of  that  of  the 
colleges  as  a  whole.  That  is  to  say,  the  sentiment  of  transforming 
the  society  into  a  teachers’  institute  was  freely  expressed.  I  found 
it  impossible  to  attend  the  meeting — a  circumstance  I  very 
much  regret,  but  I  expected  to  send  the  association’s  property 
to  New  York  with  Dr.  Stalker  when  he  passed  through  Chicago 
en  route  to  the  meeting.  Although  he  had  once  during  the 
summer  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  his  ability  to  attend,  I  did 
not  for  one  moment  doubt  that  he  would  be  there  to  preside.  In 
this  I  erred,  and  when  the  error  was  realized  it  was  too  late  to 
send  the  books. 

This  circumstance  should  not,  however,  materially  affect  the 
future  of  the  institution,  and  if  it  has  received  its  death-blow 
from  this  circumstance  the  prognosis  must  have  been  unfavor¬ 
able  any  way.  I  trust  I  am  not  too  optimistic  when  I  see  in  the 
masterly  address  of  Law,  the  scholarly  essay  of  Harger,  the  lucid, 
instructive  discussion  of  Williams,  and  the  paper  of  Clement  on 
“State  Examinations,”  the  foundation  of  a  useful  and  progres¬ 
sive  Veterinary  Teachers’  Institute  (See  An.  Rpt.  Am.  V.  M. 
A.,  1899.)  Let  11s  hope  that  such  an  organization  will  be  born 
of  the  obsolete  one.  So  far  as  the  u  Examining  Board  contin¬ 
gent  ”  is  concerned  there  need  be  no  impediment,  as  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  teacher  and  examiner  must  always  be  a  close  \ 
one. 

Unless  lawfully  impeached,  I  shall  act  under  the  constitu¬ 
tional  clause  that  compels  officers  to  retain  their  seats  until  their 
successors  are  duly  inaugurated.  Discussions  through  these 
columns  are  solicited.  L.  A.  Merillat, 

Secret  ary -Treasurer. 
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MISSOURI  VALLEY  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

( Continued  from  page  6/6.) 

Dr.  J.  A.  Sloan  then  presented  the  following  paper  on 

COUNTER-IRRITANTS. 

A  counter-irritant  is  a  drug  or  process  by  means  of  which  an 
irritation  is  produced  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body  with  the 
view  of  relieving  one  already  existing  in  another  part  and  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  some  part  or  to  hasten  the  repara¬ 
tive  process  of  some  part.  As  a  remedial  process  it  occupies  a 
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great  and  useful  sphere  in  veterinary  practice.  Their  use  in 
human  medicine  is  of  great  antiquity,  for  they  were  mentioned 
b)  ancient  wiiteis  on  medicine,  but  there  are  few  of  our  people 
to-day  who  would  consent  to  be  “marked”  with  a  hot  iron  for 
the  alleviation  of  pain  or  the  cure  of  disease.  True,  the  hot 
iron  is  still  used  as  a  counter-irritant,  but  only  to  promote  a 
slight  congestion  of  the  skin,  and  when  so  used,  is  first  heated 
m  boiling  water  and  then  lightly  applied,  or  if  heated  to  a  red- 
heat,  the  iron  is  slowly  waved  back  and  forth  near  the  skin. 

Counter-irritants  are  commonly  divided  into  two  classes,  in¬ 
ternal  and  external.  Internal  counter-irritants  are  known  as 
revulsives  or  derivatives,  and  may  be  defined  as  remedies 
which,  by  producing  a  modified  action  in  some  organ  or  tis¬ 
sue,  derives  from  the  morbid  condition  of  some  other  organ  or 
tissue.  ’  A  very  familiar  example  is  the  administration  of  a 
drastic  purgative  to  relieve  active  cerebral  hyperemia  or  a  pow¬ 
erful  diuretic  to  deplete  the  system  in  dropsical  conditions.  Ex¬ 
ternal ‘counter-irritants  are  those  which  are  used  upon  the  surface 
of  the  body  and  is  the  more  common  use.  These  only  will  be 
considered  as  within  the  scope  of  this  article.  They  may  be 
defined  as  “  substances  used  externally  to  produce  a  reflex  influ¬ 
ence  on  a  part  more  or  less  remote  from  the  site  of  application.” 
It  is  true  that  these  drugs  are  sometimes  directly  applied  to  the 
part  to  be  relieved  or  strengthened,  but  as  the  subject  of  coun¬ 
ter-irritants  is  too  extensive  to  be  discussed  in  all  of  its  phases 
we  will  omit  this  one  as  of  minor  importance. 

This  second  class  is  again  divided  according  to  severity  of 
action:  (i)  Those  of  mild  action  or  rubefacients,  which  only 
cause  a  congestion  of  the  skin.  If  their  action  is  continued, 
they  may  become  vesicants,  in  which  vesicles  or  blisters  are 
formed.  This  is  an  eructate  or  outpouring  of  serum  into  the 
lower  layers  of  the  epithelium  and  liquefaction  of  epithelial  cells 
beneath  the  horny  layer,  which  causes  vesicles  to  appear  to  be 
between  the  epidermis  and  derma.  If  contact  is  still  continued,  a 
third  subdivision  is  reached  called  escharotics,  involving  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  tissues  to  which  the  irritant  is  applied  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a.  slough.  A  fourth  subdivision,  still  more  severe  in 

I  action,  is  pustulants,  which  give  rise  to  pustules  on  the  parts  to 
which  the)7  are  applied,  as  the  orifices  of  the  cutaneous  glands. 

A  fifth  subdivision  is  setons  and  rowels,  which  are  inserted 
through  openings  in  the  skin  or  the  injection  of  an  irritant  sub¬ 
stance  beneath  the  skin,  and  are  used  to  set  up  a  deep-seated 
long-continued  and  extensive  inflammation. 
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.  Another  classification  is  (i)  those  used  externally  for  the 
cure  of  internal  diseases.  These  cure  by  revulsion,  relieve  pain, 
produce  diaphoresis  and  arrest  forming  disease.  The  counter- 
irritants  commonly  used  to  produce  these  effects  are  hot  appli¬ 
cations,  cantharides  and  liniments  ;  (2)  those  used  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  lamenesses,  etc.  These  promote  a  cure  by  increasing 
the  activity  of  the  superficial  parts  and  of  the  circulation.  They 
tend  to  destroy  the  elasticity  of  the  skin,  because  of  a  decided 
thickening,  and  prevent  the  use  of  the  leg  or  obstruct  motion 
because  of  the  soreness  of  the  skin.  They  also,  when  not  too 
severe,  cause  hypersemia  of  the  superficial  parts  and  anaemia  of 
the  deeper  structures,  but  when  severe  the  inflammation  be¬ 
comes  deep-seated,  which  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  an  increased 
amount  of  fibrous  tissue  has  been  found  in  the  deeper  parts  of  a 
leg  years  after  the  application  of  a  severe  blister  or  firing  iron. 
Again,  when  animals  are  treated,  they  are  given  a  rest  from 
work,  which  is  often  an  aid  in  curing  the  disease.  The  counter- 
irritants  commonly  used  in  the  order  of  their  importance  are, 
cantharides,  mercuric  iodide  or  biniodide,  actual  cautery,  setons 
and  liniments. 

To  make  cantharides  blister,  take  eight  parts  of  lard  or' vas¬ 
eline,  heat  to  1 2d0  Fahr.,  and  stir  in  one  part  of  the  pulverized 
cantharides.  As  excessive  heat  tends  to  destroy  the  active 
principle,  or  cantharidin,  a  complex  animal  substance  easily 
broken  up  into  simpler  compounds ;  the  vehicle  should  not  be 
heated  very  hot.  If  applied  over  a  very  large  surface,  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  1-16  is  sufficiently  strong,  and  even  then  it  causes  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  kidneys  and  excessive  diuresis,  which  may  continue 
for  a  week. 

Biniodide  of  mercury  is  also  mixed  with  lard  or  vaseline  in 
a  proportion  of  1  part  to  4,  6  or  8.  It  is  indicated  in  such  cases 
as  require  a  more  severe  treatment  than  fly  blister,  and  will  di¬ 
minish  enlargements  of  soft  and  hard  structures.  These  two 
blisters,  or  the  so-called  mixed  blister,  should  never  be  used 
together,  for  the  action  of  cantharides  is  quicker  and  the  exu¬ 
date  it  causes  washes  off  the  biniodide  before  it  has  been  ab¬ 
sorbed,  thereby  causing  a  loss  of  material.  Sometimes  a  little 
of  the  biniodide  may  be  used  every  night  until  the  skin  is  blis¬ 
tered,  when  it  should  be  stopped  until  the  skin  heals. 

In  ordinary  firing,  line  firing  is  preferable,  and  if  neatly  done 
need  not  “mark”  an  animal  much  more  than  point  firing.  If 
the  client  objects  to  the  patient  being  marked,  fire  lightly  and 
apply  a  strong  blister,  but  if  no  objection  is  made,  it  is  better  to 
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fire  well  and  apply  a  light  blister.  In  either  case,  after  two 
days  shampoo  with  soap  and  warm  water  and  grease  with  lard. 
Point  firing  is  little  better  than  a  good  blister,  aud  while  it  may 
satisfy  the  scruples  of  a  client,  it  does  not  begin  to  compare  with 
a  good  line  firing  for  effectiveness.  The  only  advantage  of  firing 
over  blisters  is  that  the  irritation  thus  set  up  is  deeper  seated, 
longer  continued  and  more  severe. 

The  technique  of  applying  counter-irritants  is  briefly  :  clip 
the  hair,  because  it  in  part  protects  the  skin  from  the  action  of 
the  drug.  Brush  the  clipped  surface  thoroughly  to  get  rid  of 
dirt.  The  brushing  also  increases  the  activity  of  the  skin,  and 
consequently  the  rapidity  of  the  absorption  of  the  drug.  Apply 
the  blister,  using  only  what  the  skin  will  absorb  readily,  and 
rub  briskly  with  the  hand  for  a  few  minutes.  If  the  exudate  is 
likely  to  run  down  to  parts  not  treated,  smear  with  vaseline  to 
prevent  loss  of  hair,  for  the  exudate  is  itself  an  irritant  and  will 
set  up  an  inflammation.  Tie  the  patient  short  by  backing  in  a 
stall  for  about  eight  hours,  by  which  time  the  severe  pain  will 
have  passed  off.  For  two  days  tie  the  patient  so  that  he  cannot 
lie  down  or  in  any  way  spread  the  blister  to  other  parts.  Then 
shampoo  thoroughly  the  parts  treated  with  castile  soap  and 
warm  water  for  half  an  hour,  dry  and  smear  with  lard.  Apply 
the  lard  daily  for  three  days,  shampoo  again,  and  continue  this 
treatment  for  ten  days,  when  all  the  scabs  will  be  removed  and 
no  more  formed.  The  patient  will  be  ready  for  work  on  the 
fourteenth  day,  or  may  be  turned  out  to  grass  in  season.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  get  the  patient  to  work  as  soon  as  possible,  ap¬ 
ply  a  more  severe  treatment  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary, 
and  after  two  days  decrease  and  limit  the  action  of  the  irritant 
by  the  continual  application  of  hot  stupes.  This  treatment 
should  be  begun  immediately  after  the  first  shampooing.  The 
stupes  may  be  wetted  with  au  astringent  solution  to  hasten  the 
process.  By  this  treatment  the  scabs  may  all  be  removed  and 
the  patient  ready  for  work  in  eight  days  or  ten  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  blister.  It  is  necessary  to  exercise  care  and  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  application  of  counter-irritants  to  obtain  the 
“  golden  mean  ”  of  the  right  amount  of  inflammation  and  avoid 
all  danger  of  sloughing.  This  is  obtained  by  experience  and 
quick  perception  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  patient.  In  treating 
lamenesses  it  is  not  always  desirable  to  induce  the  formation  of 
a  thick  scab  by  the  application  of  a  blister.  To  recapitulate :  If 
it  is  necessary  to  produce  considerable  and  continued  inflamma¬ 
tion,  use  the  actual  cautery,  and  if  a  lesser  amount  of  irritation 
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will  produce  the  desired  effect,  use  a  blister,  but  in  either  case 
in  two  days  after  the  application  curative  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  reduce  or  check  this  superficial  inflammation,  instead 
of  allowing  the  formation  of  a  thick  scab,  which  will  require 
two  or  three  weeks  to  slough  off.  All  that  should  be  required 
of  a  blister  is  to  set  up  an  inflammation  which  wiil  increase  the 
activity  of  the  parts  and  either  relieve  the  morbid  condition  and 
hasten  repair  or  hurry  the  inflammatory  action  to  a  natural  ter¬ 
mination  as  seen  in  ankylosis.  When  repair  is  aided  the  cura¬ 
tive  action  is  due  to  an  increased  activity  of  the  circulation,  the 
elimination  and  absorption  of  morbid  products  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  functions.  When  the  morbid  process  termi¬ 
nates  in  ankylosis,  the  increased  circulation  aids  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  new  tissues  and  its  final  calcification. 

DISCUSSION  ON  COUNTER-IRRITANTS. 

Dr.  Stewart :  In  opening  this  discussion  I  must  congratu¬ 
late  the  essayist  upon  his  happy  condensation  of  so  broad  a 
subject  into  concise  statements,  and  especially  the  clearness 
with  which  he  has  given  the  technique  of  application  of  the 
counter-irritants  in  diseases  of  the  extremities.  It  is  perhaps 
in  this  field  more  than  any  other  that  counter-irritants  are  em¬ 
ployed.  The  paper  does  not  deal  particularly  with  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  counter-irritants  for  the  relief  of  internal  diseases,  yet  it 
is  probable  that  this  was  the  original  use  for  this  class  of  agents. 
They  were  used  for  the  relief  of  pain  of  a  neuralgic  character,  as 
well  as  the  results  of  inflammation,  particularly  in  pleurisy. 
The  paper  does  not  exhaustively  deal  with  the  theories  as  to 
how  counter-irritants  produce  their  effect.  It  is  held  by  some 
that  the  pain  the  irritation  produces  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
at  one  point  will  lessen  the  arterial  injection  and  nerve  sensi¬ 
bility  in  some  other  part  of  the  body,  and  it  is  this  peculiar 
power  which  indicates  their  employment.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  record  that  in  cases  of  pleurisy  in  the  first  or  dry  stage, 
a  sharp  irritant  applied  over  the  chest  wall  is  promptly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  relief  of  the  pain,  and  sometimes  by  the  entire  sub¬ 
sidence  of  the  disease  processes.  Professor  Williams,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  is  reported  to  have  stated  that  counter-irritants  were  of 
little  value  to  relieve  pain  or  congestion  or  to  modify  chronic 
inflammations,  and  Findlay  Dun  records  some  experiments  by 
Professor  McCall  which  tend  to  show  that  powerful  counter¬ 
irritation  of  the  skin  induces  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  sub¬ 
cutaneous  tissues,  but  that  perceptible  changes  do  not  occur  in 
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the  deeper  parts.  Many  practitioners  believe  that  a  counter- 
rritant  applied  over  the  throat  region  will  relieve  the  distress 
11  acute  pharyngitis  and  laryngitis,  and  it  was  my  custom  to  ap- 
ly  a  blister  over  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  consequent  upon 
n  attack  of  strangles  which  did  not  suppurate  in  the  usual 
mgtli  of  time.  The  blister  seemingly  hastened  suppuration 
nd  resolution.  The  essayist  probably  indicated  the  most  im- 
ortant  point  in  connection  with  the  firing  and  blistering  for 
slief  of  chronic  inflammations,  when  he  stated  that  a  loug  rest 
ras  an  important  factor.  It  has  been  held  by  some  good  prac- 
itioners  that  rest  alone,  without  the  counter-irritation,  would 
fleet  a  cure.  In  relation  to  the  comparative  value  of  line  fir- 
lg  and  puncture  firing,  will  say  that  with  my  limited  experi- 
nce  the  best  results  were  obtained  from  the  puncture  firing, 
ut  it  has  been  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  or  not  the  good 
esults  were  not  due  to  the  direct  irritation  of  the  deeper  parts 
roduced  by  the  puncture,  rather  than  from  the  cauterization  of 
:ie  skin,  it  being  doubtful  about  producing  cauterization  in  the 
eeper  parts.  Perhaps  others  will  discuss  this  point  more 
illy. 

Dr.  Moore  ;  Relative  to  the  choice  between  line  firing  and 
tincture  firing,  I  will  say  that  it  has  been  my  custom  to  em- 
loy  the  line  firing  where  I  desired  to  secure  the  influence  of  a 
ounter-irritant  in  diseases  of  the  soft  parts,  but  in  diseases  of 
re  bones  I  have  preferred  to  use  puncture  firing.  I  am  quite 
lclined  to  believe  that  by  the  puncturing  of  the  periosteum,  in 
rses  of  bony  growths,  such  as  spavins  and  ringbones,  the  ten¬ 
on  on  the  periosteum  is  lessened,  resulting  in  relief  and  cure, 
'he  essayist  has  indicated  that  the  combination  of  cantharides 
nd  biniodide  of  mercury  is  a  bad  one,  and  as  I  have  used  this 
Dinbination  for  several  years  with  seemingly  good  results,  I 
iel  called  upon  to  defend  it.  However,  I  would  not  employ 
lese  active  agents  in  so  large  a  proportion  as  indicated  by  the 
essayist.  I  use  one  dram  of  cantharides  and  one-half  dram  of 
mercuric  iodide  to  the  ounce  of  vaseline,  and  have  found  this  a 
very  reliable  and  certain  blister.  In  no  case  have  I  found  that 
the  cantharides  acted  first  and  the  serum  produced  washed  off 
the  slower  acting  mercury.  While  I  am  aware  that  oftentimes 
the  cantharides  on  the  market  is  very  inferior  in  quality,  and 
that  failure  to  secure  results  from  cantharides  preparations  may 
be  fairly  ascribed  to  this,  I  have  sought  to  overcome  this  possi- 

fble  difficulty  by  combining  the  two  agents  in  the  same  blister, 
and  they  have  always  acted  admirably  for  me. 
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Dr.  Milnes:  There  was  one  point  in  relation  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  actual  cautery  which  the  essayist  did  not  touch 
upon,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  important,  and  that  is  the 
age  of  the  animal  to  be  fired.  My  experience  has  taught  me 
that  we  should  be  very  careful  in  firing  young  animals,  such  as 
weanlings  and  yearlings.  They  are  very  susceptible  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  counter-irritants,  and  great  damage  may  be  done  if  they 
are  not  cautiously  applied. 

Dr.  Ernst:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  essayist  his  opinion  as 
to  whether  in  the  application  of  the  firing  iron  and  blister  over 
a  spavin  or  ringbone,  if  he  thinks  that  the  inflammation  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  or  extends  to  the 
deeper  parts. 

Dr.  Sloan :  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  do  a  job  of  line  firing 
that  will  extend  clear  to  the  bone.  It  is  probable  that  killing 
the  animal  so  early  as  the  third  day,  in  the  experiments  made 
by  Dr.  McCall,  that  the  tissue  changes  in  the  deeper  structures 
.would  not  be  noted,  as  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  cells 
would  not  take  place  so  early.  Had  the  animals  lived  longer, 
changes  deeper  down  would  doubtless  have  been  noted. 

Dr.  Stezvart :  In  the  experiments  alluded  to  the  visible 
evidence  of  inflammation,  such  as  congestion  of  vessels  and  ex¬ 
udate  into  the  tissues,  did  not  extend  below  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissues.  There  was  not  observable  any  vascular 
changes  in  the  deeper  structures.  I  had  hoped  some  one  would 
take  up  the  problem  of  modifying  the  circulation  in  the  deeper 
parts  by  means  of  irritation  of  the  surface.  This  is  certainly 
quite  an  interesting  phase  of  the  application  of  counter-irrita¬ 
tion.  It  is  well  known  to  general  practitioners  that  the  stimu¬ 
lation  of  the  skin  by  moist  heat  determines  increased  circula¬ 
tion  in  this  structure,  which  will  relieve  internal  congestion. 
If  an  animal  suffering  from  congestion  of  the  lungs,  or  other 
internal  organs,  be  wrapped  in  blankets  wrung  out  of  water  as 
hot  as  the  animal  can  bear,  and  then  further  covered  with 
blankets  and  impervious  covers,  that  the  internal  congestion 
will  be  promptly  relieved.  A  like  result  may  be  obtained  by  a 
thorough  friction  of  the  surface  with  some  stimulating  lini¬ 
ment,  and  the  body  wrapped  in  blankets.  I  feel  that  this  is 
quite  an  important  phase  of  the  application  of  counter-irritants, 
and  one  not  so  much  employed  as  should  be.  A  letter  received 
from  a  party  in  Maine  inquires  if  an  injured  leg  is  fired, 
whether  the  other  corresponding  limb,  which  is  sound,  should 
be  also  fired,  and  as  it  seems  to  be  the  custom  to  fire  both 
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limbs  if  one  is  fired,  will  some  one  give  a  good  reason  for  it? 

Dr.  Sloan  ;  It  has  been  my  custom  to  fire  or  blister  both 
limbs  if  I  fire  or  blister  one,  so  that  the  animal  may  be  inclined 
to  stand  on  both  alike,  as  it  is  well  known  that  laminitis  may 
be  developed  if  the  weight  is  borne  almost  entirely  on  one 
limb. 

Dr.  Bennett:  The  horse  owners  of  Kentucky  have  great 
faith  in  firing  and  blistering  in  diseases  of  the  horse’s  limbs,  and 
are  quite  heroic  in  their  application,  not  caring  particularly  if 
there  be  some  blemishing,  so  that  the  animal  goes  sound.  I 
have  had  most  excellent  results  with  cantharides,  and  I  prepare 
my  blister  by  dissolving  one  dram  of  cantharides  in  six  drams 
of  olive  oil,  the  material  being  heated  over  a  water  bath  for 
half  an  hour,  and  stirred  constantly.  The  active  element  may 
deposit  a  little,  but  it  is  readily  incorporated  again  in  the  oil  by 
stirring.  I  have  employed  this  blister  in  cases  of  tumors  of  the 
withers,  which  you  know  terminate  in  fistulae,  and  in  other 
parts  with  most  excellent  results.  As  a  blister  to  be  applied 
over  the  joints  and  bony  growths,  I  usually  employ  a  mixture 
of  red  iodide  of  mercury  and  vaseline,  one  part  to  six.  When  I 
have  used  the  firing  iron  I  have  also  applied  the  cantharides 
blister  to  reinforce  its  action.  It  is  quite  important  to  rub  the 
blister  in  thoroughly  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results.  The 
Germans  are  great  advocates  of  firing,  and  of  deep  firing.  I  re¬ 
member  to  have  seen  a  case  come  into  the  hospital  very  lame 
from  strain  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  and  he  was  fired  very 
deep,  almost  into  the  ligaments,  and  a  blister  applied.  In  four 
days  he  was  standing  on  the  limb,  and  on  the  eighth  day  went 
out  of  the  hospital  sound. 

Dr.  Stewart :  I  wish  to  inquire  if  the  last  speaker  would 
have  us  to  understand  that  the  horse  simply  went  out  free  from 
lameness,  or  that  the  wounds  from  firing  had  also  healed. 

Dr.  Bennett :  The  wound  was  not  entirely  healed,  but  the 
horse  went  perfectly  sound. 

Dr.  Stewart:  I  believe  it  is  important  to  emphasize  the 
relation  of  the  cantharides  to  the  element  in  which  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  as  a  blister.  The  cantharadin  or  active  principle  is  not 
freely  soluble  in  vaseline,  but  is  quite  soluble  in  lard  and  oils, 
and  for  cantharides  to  be  most  active  as  a  blister  the  canthar¬ 
adin  must  be  thoroughly  dissolved.  The  parts  to  which  it  is 
applied  should  also  be  properly  prepared,  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  They  should  be  clean  and  dry,  water  interfering  with 
the  action  of  the  cantharidin.  Vaseline  is  the  best  medium  for 
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suspending  and  evenly  subdividing  the  mercuric  iodide,  as  it 
gravitates  to  the  bottom  in  the  lard  or  oil,  and  hence  is  un¬ 
evenly  distributed  through  the  mixture. 

Dr.  Milnes ;  In  making  cantharides  blister  I  made  it  a 
lule  to  buy  the  best  quality  of  cantharides  from  a  reliable 
house,  and  to  make  the  ointment  with  what  is  known  as  simple 
cerate,  dissolving  the  lard  and  wax  over  a  water  bath,  and  Stir¬ 
ling  in  the  cantharides  and  continuing  to  stir  it  occasionally 
for  an  hour  or  more  until  the  cantharidin  was  dissolved.  Some 
benzoin  was  added  to  prevent  rancidity.  This  form  of  ointment 
was  always  solid  and  stable  in  all  temperatures,  and  was  a  very 
leliable  blistei  in  my  hands.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Bennett 
if  the  olive  oil  preparation  was  not  inclined  to  run  over  the 
parts  below  where  applied. 

Dr.  Bennett :  The  olive  oil  makes  a  liquid  blister,  and  I 
piefer  the  liquid  blister  to  the  blister  in  the  form  of  ointment. 
The  blister  is  thoroughly  rubbed  into  the  parts,  and  there  is  no 
excess  to  11111  upon  the  parts  below.  Of  course  I  took  precau¬ 
tion  to  anoint  the  structures  below  to  prevent  the  discharges 
from  the  blisters  from  taking  the  hair  off  below  the  part  where 
the  blister  was  applied. 

Dr.  O.  Verschelden  then  presented  the  following  paper  : 

AN  UNCLASSIFIED  DISEASE  FOLLOWING  PARTURITION  IN  COWS. 

Time  and  again  has  my  attention  been  called  to  a  certain 
disease  of  cattle,  especially  during  the  fall  and  winter  1897  and 
spring  of  1898,  when  it  prevailed  as  an  enzootic  in  my  dis- 
tiict.  I  have  failed  to  see  it  mentioned  in  any  works  on  cattle 
pathology  at  my  disposal,  and  feel  therefore  justified  in  calling 
it  “an  unclassified  disease,”  notwithstanding  perhaps  that 
many  of  you  have  met  with  it  as  well  as  myself ;  it  is  with  that 
hope,  that  I  present  this  paper  before  you  this  evening.  I  will 
refrain  from  dealing  with  its  probable  etiology,  leaving  such  to 
some  of  you  who  are  perhaps  better  situated  than  I  to  study 
obscure  diseases  and  go  into  original  research.  I  will  simply 
describe  the  symptoms  as  they  present  themselves  to  me,  also 
my  mode  of  treatment.  I  hope,  however,  of  hearing  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others  and  to  have  by  a  thorough  discussion  more  light 
thrown  on  this,  to  me  at  least,  obscure  disease. 

It  attacks  cows  of  all  ages  and  conditions  in  from  three  days 
to  as  many  weeks  after  parturition.  The  first  symptom  usually 
noticed  is  a  peculiar  gait  of  the  hind  parts  ;  the  animal  walks 
with  the  hind  legs  sideways,  not  unlike  the  trot  of  a  dog ;  the 
geneial  health  at  this  stage  is  not  much  altered,  perhaps  a  capri- 
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cious  appetite  with  a  trifle  fever  are  all  the  symptoms  ;  some¬ 
times,  especially  if  put  under  proper  treatment  at  once,  no  graver 
symptoms  are  developed  ;  but  such  is  not  always  the  case,  but 
too  frequently,  in  a  day  or  two  more,  the  symptoms  are  aggra¬ 
vated  to  an  alarming  extent ;  in  so  short  a  time  the  flesh  seems 
to  have  melted  from  that  bodv  which  was  sleek  and  fat,  the  coat 
is  rough  and  staring,  the  appetite  is  entirely  gone,  and  with  it 
rumination  ceases,  pulse  is  about  70  or  80,  temperature  two  to 
three  degrees  elevated,  faeces  are  covered  with  mucus  and  hard. 
What  is  peculiar  in  most  cases  is  the  surprising  amount  of  milk 
yet  secreted,  considering  the  condition  of  the  animal.  In  all 
cases  which  came  under  my  observation  the  animal  was  able  to 
get  np  without  or  with  very  little  assistance  ;  it  would,  however, 
have  been  an  easy  matter  to  push  her  over  after  she  was  up,  so 
weak  she  was.  The  predominating  symptoms  are  the  incoordi¬ 
nation  of  the  hind  parts  and  the  rapid  emaciation. 

My  mode  of  treatment  consists  in,  first,  administering  a  full 
dose  of  physic:  Sulph.  magnesia  lb.j,  gamboge  33,  no  matter 
how  weak  the  patient  is  ;  this  is  folowed  by  powders  two  or 
three  times  a  days  consisting  of  sodium  bicarb.,  gentian  radix 
pulv.,  aa  3  js,  and  strychnia  snlph.  grs.  iij,  combined  or  alternated 
in  very  bad  cases  with  arsen.  ac.  grs.  v.  All  of  my  cases  so 
treated  recovered  in  about  ten  days  to  two  weeks,  and  once  con¬ 
valescence  established  gained  quickly  their  former  condition. 

Now,  what  factor  brings  about  these  phenomena  in  the  par¬ 
turient  cow  ?  Has  any  one  seen  it  in  the  non-parturient  animal 
or  in  other  females  besides  cows  ?  These  are  questions  which 
interest  me  very  much,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  you,  gentlemen, 
on  the  subject. 

DISCUSSION  ON  DR.  VERSCHELDEN’S  PAPER. 

Dr.  Moore :  Dr.  Verschelden’s  paper  is  certainly  a  very 
interesting-  one,  and  he  has  described  a  series  of  cases  which  are 
certainly  not  commonly  met  with,  though  possibly  I  may  have 
seen  some  such.  The  symptoms  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
found  in  cases  which  I  have  met,  and  which  I  attributed  to 
septic  intoxication,  but  in  the  cases  described  the  lesions  were 
developed  too  long  after  parturition  to  be  ascribed  to  septic  in¬ 
fection.  As  you  are  aware,  there  often  remains  after  parturi¬ 
tion  small  portions  of  placenta  in  which  putrefactive  changes 
occur,  producing  a  series  of  symptoms  similar  to  those  described, 
such  as  elevation  of  temperature,  staggering  gait,  general  weak¬ 
ness  and  rapid  emaciation.  The  treatment  employed  in  cases 
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described  in  the  paper  would  be  quite  likely  to  be  beneficial  in 
cases  of  septic  intoxication. 

Dr.  Bennett :  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  cases 
like  those  described  in  the  paper,  and  I  should  be  pleased  to 
hear  what  Dr.  Verschelden  thinks  was  the  cause  in  his  cases. 

Dr.  Verschelden  ;  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  a  careful 
and  satisfactory  study  of  it.  I  have  considered  it  a  species  of 
nervous  disease,  possibly  resulting  from  stomach  troubles.  It 
does  not  seem  possible  that  it  was  due  to  septic  infection,  as  in 
many  cases  the  deliveries  were  very  easy  and  the  membranes 
came  away  promptly.  Some  cases  occurred  as  long  as  three 
weeks  after  very  easy  delivery,  and  one  thing  peculiar  about  it, 
there  was  a  very  small  diminution  of  the  milk  supply,  there  were 
no  vaginal  discharges,  and  no  straining.  It  is  peculiar  that  these 
cases  were  all  seen  during  the  fall  of  1897  and  spring  of  1898. 
Fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cows  in  St.  Mary’s,  where  I  practice, 
suffered  from  the  malady.  I  did  not  see  any  cases  in  the 
country.  My  treatment,  as  you  will  note,  was  nerve  stimulant 
and  tonic. 

Dr.  Wright :  Dr.  Verschelden  asks  if  any  of  us  have  seen 
similar  cases.  I  will  say  that  I  saw  something  similar  in  a 
bitch  I  owned.  I  noted  her  one  morning  having  a  staggering 
gait  and  disinclination  10  move  about.  This  condition  was  as¬ 
cribed  by  me  to  fright,  as  the  dog-catchers  had  endeavored  to 
secure  her.  She  rapidly  emaciated  thereafter,  being  reduced  to 
skin  and  bones.  She  was  finally  given  a  good  purgative, 
which  operated  promptly,  and  after  which  she  made  rapid  re¬ 
covery. 

Dr.  Milnes  :  I  understood  from  the  paper  that  the  essayist 
thought  there  was  some  relation  between  the  case  of  crotalism 
of  which  he  read,  and  these  cases  described,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  if  that  is  his  idea. 

Dr.  Verschelden  ;  Yes. 

Dr.  Milnes :  As  I  understand  crotalism  it  is  a  disease  of 
the  horse  only,  produced  by  the  poisonous  weed  crotalaria  sag- 
ittalis  in  the  food. 

Dr.  Verschelden  :  I  was  led  to  believe  from  the  symptoms 
that  there  was  some  poisonous  element  in  the  food  of  these  cattle. 

Dr.  Moore :  I  can  readily  see  how  the  train  of  symptoms 
given  in  these  cases  would  indicate  there  was  a  toxic  element 
in  the  food,  but  it  seems  from  the  paper  that  only  parturient 
cows  were  affected,  whereas  other  animals  are  likely  also  to  be 
influenced  by  poisonous  food. 
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Dr.  Milnes :  Perhaps  it  is  possible  that  females  in  the  par¬ 
turient  state  are  more  susceptible  than  males. 

Dr.  Moore  :  That  may  be  the  case,  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  in  these  animals  symptoms  developed  two  or  three  weeks 
after  parturition. 

Dr.  Milnes :  The  symptoms  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
in  horses  suffering  from  crotalism,  in  which  there  is  staggering 
gait,  enfeebled  eyesight,  emaciation,  and  loss  of  appetite,  which 
condition  extends  over  a  period  from  three  months  to  eighteen 
months.  I  have  known  cases  to  die  at  the  end  of  three  months. 
Crotalaria  sagittalis  grows  in  the  Missouri  river  bottoms  in 
western  Iowa,  and  is  acquired  by  the  animals  both  from  feeding 
in  the  pastures  and  from  hay. 

Dr.  Verschelden ;  All  of  these  cases  that  I  saw  were  in  the 
town  of  St.  Mary’s,  being  dairy  cows.  No  cases  were  seen  in 
the  country  about ;  and  the  home  cows  were  fed  on  slops  and 
refuse  of  the  city  mills. 

Dr.  Ernst :  I  will  state  that  in  Leavenworth  some  of  the 
people  fed  mill  stuff,  consisting  of  the  imperfect  kernels  of 
corn,  and  the  chaff,  and  the  cob,  and  so  forth,  to  the  horses  and 
cattle,  and  it  produced  a  condition  called  stomach  staggers  in 
the  horses.  I  never  saw  anything  of  the  kind  in  cattle.  It 
was  so  well  understood  that  this  stomach  staggers  was  produced 
by  this  mill  stuff  that  the  people  no  longer  feed  it  to  horses, 
but  still  use  it  for  feed  for  the  cattle. 

Adjourned  to  meet  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  in  December. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Kelly,  Secretary. 

VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW 

YORK  COUNTY. 

The  regular  monthly  and  annual  meeting  was  called  to  or¬ 
der  in  the  Lecture-Room  of  the  New  York-Ameriean  Veterinary 
College,  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  6,  1899,  by  President  Rob¬ 
ertson.  After  roll-call,  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  approved. 

Report  of  Board  of  Censors. — Dr.  Clayton,  Chairman,  re¬ 
ported  favorably  upon  three  names  proposed  for  membership,  as 
follows:  Archer  Edward  Parry,  D.  V.  S.,  A.  V.  C.,  1890; 
vouchers,  Robert  W.  Ellis  and  H.  D.  Hanson  ;  Thomas  J.  Ogle, 
D.  V.  S.,  A.  V.  C.,  1897  ;  vouchers,  Theo.  Keller  and  H.  D. 
Gill,  and  August  H.  Drucker,  D.  V.  S.,  A.  V.  C.,  1894,  pro¬ 
posed  by  Robert  Dickson.  Drs.  Parry  and  Ogle  were  elected 
to  membership.  Dr.  Drucker  was  very  favorably  recommended 
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by  the  board,  but  the  association  could  not  take  a  vote  for  his 
election  to  membership,  as  his  application  was  not  in  due  form, 
according  to  the  By-Laws  of  the  association,  so  it  was  held  over 
until  the  next  meeting. 

Papers. — Dr.  Clayton  read  a  paper  entitled  “  Malignant 
Growths  of  the  Nasal  Passages  and  "Sinuses”  *  ;  and  Dr.  Gill 
gave  an  extemporaneous  discourse  on  “  The  Hypodermic  Use 
of  Camphor  and  Ether  for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Infec¬ 
tious  Diseases,  more  especially  Croupous  Pneumonia.”  Both 
paper  and  discourse  were  thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  just  as  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed. 

Moved  by  Dr.  O’Shea,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered 
to  the  essayists.  Seconded  and  carried. 

Reports  of  Committees. — Prosecuting  Committee:  Dr.  Gill 
reported  for  this  committee  that  the  name  of  the  illegal  prac¬ 
titioner  that  had  been  forwarded  to  that  committee  had  been 
received  by  him,  and  that  he  had  employed  counsel  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  matter,  and  placed  a  retaining  fee  of  ten  dollars  in  his 
hands  to  go  ahead  with  the  investigation.  Moved  and  sec¬ 
onded  that  the  report  of  this  committee  be  accepted.  Carried. 

_  Hr.  Hanson  next  rendered  a  Treasurer’s  report,  which  after 
being  favorably  reported  upon  by  an  auditing  committee  apr 
pointed  by  the  Chair,  was  voted  on  favorably  by  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  :  Dr.  Bell,  Chairman,  re¬ 
ported  that  they  had  already  secured  for  the  January  meeting, 
a  paper  from  Dr.  Ryder  on  “  Docking, ’’and  would  have  anotherf 
before  the  Secretary’s  notices  for  the  January  meeting  went 
out. 

Election  of  Officers. — This  being  the  annual  meeting,  the 
next  business  in  order  was  the  election  of  officers  for 900. 
Nominations  were  as  follows  :  For  President,  James  L.  Robert¬ 
son  ;  for  Vice  President,  H.  D.  Gill ;  for  Secretary,  Robert 
Ellis  ;  for  Treasurer,  H.  D.  Hanson.  Moved  and  seconded  that 
the  nominations  close.  Carried.  Moved  and  seconded,  that 
the  By-Laws  be  suspended,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  directed 
to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  joint  election  of  the  nominees,  which 
was  carried,  and  they  were  declared  elected. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  meeting  adjourn.  Carried. 

Robert  W.  Erlis,  D.  V.  S.,  Secretary. 


*  Printed  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Review. 

-j-  The  second  paper  to  be  read  will  be  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Grenside  on  “  Action.” 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Williams,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  Medical  Society, 
writes  that  he  has  already  begun  preparations  in  an  informal 
manner  for  the  meeting  of  1900.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  with  whom  we  have  conversed  that  the  contem¬ 
plated  surgical  clinic  will  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  bringing  the  members  together  from  all  sections  of  the 
State,  and  making  them  feel  when  they  return  to  their  homes 
that  they  have  been  well  repaid  for  their  time  and  expense.  The 
State  Society  should  be  the  largest  and  best  in  this  country,  and 
a  special  effort  is  being  made  by  the  officers  to  increase  the 
membership  and  the  interest  in  its  affairs.  Let  every  member 
take  to  himself  the  task  of  bringing-  to  the  roll  one  eligible 
veterinarian,  do  his  share  toward  the  programme,  attend  the 
meeting,  and  at  one  leap  the  Society  will  take  tank  with  the 

foremost  associations  of  the  country. 

-  ■  \ 

VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW 

JERSEY. 

The  movement  recently  inaugurated  by  some  of  the  push¬ 
ing  spirits  in  this  organization  to  incorporate  all  the  veterinary 
factions  in  New  Jersey  into  one  strong  State  association  is 
meeting  with  great  favor  among  members  of  the  profession 
throughout  the  commonwealth.  A  large  and  important  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  in  Newark  on  January  11,  1900,  to  which 
everv  veterinarian  in  the  State  is  invited.  Among  those  who 
will  address  this  meeting  will  be  Dr.  Wm.  Herbert  Lowe,  of 
Paterson,  who  first  gave  impetus  to  this  popular  solution  of  the 
much  mixed  associational  problem  in  that  State.  We  sincerely 
trust  the  profession  will  respond  to  the  call  with  unanimity. 

TENNESSEE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Nashville,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  November  8th,  1899.  In  the  absence  of  President  Feni- 
more,  the  Phrst  Vice-President,  Dr.  Scott,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
called  the  meeting  to  order.  The  attendance  was  good,  about 
half  of  the  qualified  veterinarians  of  the  State  being  present. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Legislation,  through  its  chairman,  Dr. 
Rayen,  reported  that  nothing  had  been  accomplished  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  towards  securing  protective  legisla- 
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tion  for  the  qualified  veterinarians  of  the  State.  The  commit¬ 
tee  in  charge  had  met  with  little  encouragement,  and  it  was 
evident  that  much  time  must  elapse,  and  much  hard  work  be 
done  before  any  results  could  be  hoped  for. 

There  were  no  new  applications  for  membership,  as  no  new 
veterinarians  had  moved  into  the  State  since  the  last  meeting. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Fenimore,  of  Knoxville, 
who  had  been  President  of  the  Association  during  the  last  year, 
in  which  he  tendered  his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  resignation  be 
accepted. 

Before  the  reading  of  the  papers  various  matters  pertaining 
to  the  veterinary  profession  throughout  the  State  were  discussed 
in  an  informal  manner,  and  many  points  of  interest  and  mutual 
benefit  were  thus  brought  out. 

Dr.  Scott  then  read  his  paper  on  “  Some  Diseases  of  the 
Horse’s  Foot  from  a  Shoeing  Standpoint.”  He  handled  his 
subject  in  a  capable  manner,  and  his  remarks  were  based  on 
sound,  practical  sense,  aided  by  a  wide  experience  derived  from 
the  management  of  a  large  shoeing  forge.  The  paper  was  freely 
discussed,  every  member  present  taking  part. 

He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Bird,  with  a  paper  on  “  Sanitary 
Science  and  Prevention.”  Dr.  Bird  touched  briefly  on  the 
prophylactic  measures  necessary  in  order  to  stop  outbreaks  of 
certain  diseases,  dealing  specially  with  the  vaccination  of  ani¬ 
mals  for  the  prevention  of  authrax  and  black-leg.  The  detec¬ 
tion  of  tuberculosis  and  glanders  was  also  commented  on,  and 
the  entire  subject  was  discussed  in  a  manner  that  showed  the 
essayist  to  be  a  progressive  and  scientific  veterinarian. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Drs.  Scott  and  Bird,  for 
their  excellent  papers. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as 
follows  :  President,  Dr.  Scott ;  First  Vice-President,  Dr.  White ; 
Second  Vice-President,  Dr.  Blackman.  Dr.  Plaskett  was  re¬ 
elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting  was  left  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

There  being  no  other  business  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Jos.  Plaskett,  D.  V.  S.,  Secretary. 


THE  OHIO  STATE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

The  annual  session  will  be  held  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
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Building,  East  Broad  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  evening  of 
Jan.  8,  and  morning  of  Jan.  9.  All  veterinarians  are  cordially 
invited  to  meet  with  us  and  especially  the  veterinarians  of 
Ohio,  as  business  of  especial  interest  to  these  latter  will  be 
brought  before  the  session.  Wm.  H.  Gribbee,  Secretary . 
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The  Grand  Rapids  Veterinary  Coeeege  advertises  a 
“  School  of  Farriery.” 

In  mixing  sulphur  with  a  liniment  containing  oil,  by  first 
dissolving  it  with  an  alkali,  it  will  be  made  soluble. 

James  Harvey  Sanders,  founder  of  the  Breeder's  Gazette , 
died  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Dec.  22,  aged  67  years. 

Are  you  still  trying  to  get  your  fellow-veterinarian  to  be¬ 
come  a  subscriber  to  the  Review  ?  If  not,  you  are  not  doing 
your  full  duty  to  your  brother  nor  your  profession. 

“Bumps,”  the  fastest  road-horse  in  the  world,  having  paced  a 
full  mile  to  road  wagon  last  September  in  2.03^  at  Eouisville, 
died  of  pneumonia  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Dec.  16,  aged  9  years. 

Next  to  France,  the  United  States  has  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  automobiles  of  any  country  in  the  world — a  few  more 
than  six  hundred.  France  has  more  than  six  thousand. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Board, 
in  December,  Dr.  D.  F.  Uuckey,  of  Thayer,  was  elected  State 
Veterinarian,  to  succeed  Dr.  T.  E.  White,  of  Columbia. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Giee,  of  the  Journal  of  Comparative  Medicine , 
has  been  appointed  and  accepted  the  position  of  Veterinarian 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Veterinarian  P.  O.  Koto,  of  Forest  City,  Winnebago 
County,  Iowa,  an  active  member  of  the  Iowa  State  V.  M.  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  been  elected  to  the  State  Senate. 

Mambrino  King,  the  noted  trotting  stallion  and  sire  of 
many  of  the  fastest  horses  upon  the  American  turf,  died  re¬ 
cently  at  the  Village  Farm  of  C.  J.  Hamlin  &  Son,  East  Aurora, 
N.  Y.  For  many  years  he  was  unbeaten  in  the  show-ring, 
being  regarded  as  a  perfect  type  of  the  trotter. 

Ceingstone,  “  the  demon  trotter,”  who  held  the  stallion 
record  of  2:14^  for  some  time,  and  who  trotted  some  of  his 
fastest  heats  while  suffering  from  a  large  champignon,  was 
chloroformed  a  few  days  ago,  on  account  of  general  infirmities, 
aged  25  years. 
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A  son  of  wealthy  parents  was  seeking  a  license  to  operate 
a  locomobile  before  the  Board  of  Engineers  in  New  York  lately, 
and  when  asked  what  action  he  would  take  if  he  found  that  all 
the  water  had  been  consumed  and  the  boiler  was  hot,  promptly 
replied  :  “  I  would  put  more  water  in  the  boiler.”  It  would 
probably  be  of  some  assistance  to  society  if  he  were  to  carry  out 
his  deadly  threat. 

A  Freak  Lamb. — Dr.  H.W.  Skerritt,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  reports 
the  following  case :  “  I  recently  had  a  nice  little  monstrosity 
presented  to  me.,  viz.,  a  lamb  with  one  perfect  head  and  two 
normal  bodies,  including  eight  perfect  legs  and  two  tails.  The 
dam  gave  birth  to  one  nice  lamb  on  the  previous  evening. 
Mother  and  first  son  are  all  right.” 

The  complete  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  for  the  place  for 
holding  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  iVssociation  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Chairman  Tait  Butler  as  follows :  Detroit,  7  ; 
Minneapolis,  6.  Therefore  the  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  4,  5,  6,  1900. 

In  Spite  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  day  of  automotors, 
when  horses  are  beasts  of  the  past,  when  starvation  stares  every 
veterinary  surgeon  of  the  land  in  the  face,  Dr.  C.  J.  Mulvey, 
“  The  Canuck  Vet”  of  Mooers,  N.  Y.,  has  just  moved  into  his 
handsome  new  house.  He  built  it  this  summer,  and  it  is  large 
and  commodious,  elegantly  finished  and  fitted  out  with  all 
modern  improvements.  An  office  and  infirmary  are  in  con¬ 
nection.  (j.  A.  M.) 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  V.  M.  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  in  Des  Moines  January  10th  and  nth. 
There  is  an  extra  inducement  for  a  large  attendance,  as  on  the 
9th  a  Tuberculosis  Convention  will  be  held,  represented  by  the 
stockmen,  physicians  and  veterinarians  of  the  State.  Dr. 
Salmon,  of  the  B.  A.  I.,  is  expected,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
profession  that  enough  interest  may  be  awakened  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  secure  better  legislation  for  the  control  of  the  disease  in 
that  State. 

Corneal  Ulcers. — In  treating  these  the  eye  should  first  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  by  a  warm  saturated  solution  of  boracic 
acid.  After  the  eye  is  thus  cleansed  the  upper  lid  should  be 
painted  with  a  camel’s  hair  brush  which  has  been  saturated  in 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce.  A  more 
energetic  method,  that  has  been  found  very  satisfactory  and 
prompt  in  its  results,  is  to  place  a  wooden  tooth  pick  in  a  95 i<> 
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solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  throwing  all  the  liquid  off  of  the 
tooth  pick,  touch  the  ulcer  with  the  stick  thus  prepared. 

Wm.  Henry  Arrowsmith,  D.  V.  S.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
died  on  Thursday,  Dec.  21,  of  a  complication  of  diseases.  He 
graduated  from  the  A.  V.  C.  in  1883,  and  enjoyed  a  very  large 
and  lucrative  practice,  having  erected  at  374  Bergen  Avenue, 
a  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  complete  infirmaries  in  the 
country,  which  he  maintained  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Veterinary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  Veterinarian  to  the  Jersey  City  Fire  Department,  and  the 
County  and  City  Boards  of  Health. 

Germany  Fights  American  Meat. — A  Berlin  cablegram 
to  the  Associated  Press  states  that  the  officers  of  the  National 
Butchers’  guild  will  this  week  consider  the  advisability  of  call¬ 
ing  a  congress  of  European  butchers  to  devise  steps  against  the 
increasing  competition  of  American  meat.  The  guild  has  dis¬ 
tributed  during  the  last  two  months  millions  of  posters  and 
pamphlets  on  this  subject.  The  main  fight  will  be  made  in  the 
Reichstag  on  the  meat  inspection  bill.  The  Agrarian  papers 
are  resuming  their  campaign  against  American  meat. 

Geanders  in  South  Africa. — While  war  news  cannot 
always  be  relied  upon,  enough  conflicting  cables  reach  us  of 
the  spreading  of  glanders  among  the  horses  and  mules  of  the 
British  army  in  South  Africa  to  make  it  certain  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  assuming  large  proportions.  One  account  says  that  four 
hundred  horses  have  been  killed  ;  another  that  the  mules  im¬ 
ported  from  America  are  largely  affected,  half  a  hundred  having 
been  killed  and  twice  as  many  isolated.  Will  not  these  alarm¬ 
ing  reports  impress  our  Congress  with  the  necessity  for  an  effi¬ 
cient  army  veterinary  corps? 

Anaesthesia  by  Eeectricity. — “  A  method  of  producing 
anaesthesia  by  the  direct  application  of  an  electrical  current  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  drugs  was  recently  described  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Scrip¬ 
ture,  of  Yale,  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,”  says  the  Scientific  American .  “  An  ah 

ternating  current  with  equal  positive  and  negative  phases  was 
made  to  traverse  the  nerve.  At  a  proper  frequency  of  about 
five  thousand  complete  periods  in  a  second,  it  can  be  made  to 
cut  off  all  sensatory  communication  by  this  nerve.  Needles  can 
be  run  into  the  part  of  the  body  supplied  by  this  nerve  without 
any  pain  being  felt.” 

Bueeetin  No.  53,  of  the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  treats  of  “  Texas  Fever,”  and  includes  the  results  of 
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experiments  by  the  Texas  station  co-operating  with  the  Missouri 
station  in  immunizing  Northern  breeding  cattle  against  Texas 
fever.  They  are  quite  exhaustive,  and  include  :  (i )  Experiments 
to  determine  whether  sterile  blood  serum  of  immune  Southern 
cattle  contains  any  chemical  substance  of  the  nature  of  an  anti¬ 
toxin,  or  toxin  that  could  be  utilized  practically  in  stimulating 
at  least  a  passive  immunity  in  susceptible  cattle  ;  (2)  experi¬ 
ments  on  immunizing  cattle  by  infection  with  the  micropara¬ 
site  of  the  disease  by  means  of  tick  infestation  ;  (3)  experiments 
on  immunizing  cattle  by  infection  with  the  microparasite  of  the 
disease  through  blood  inoculation.  Dr.  M.  Francis  conducted 
the  experiments  for  Texas  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Connaway  for  Mis¬ 
souri. 


An  Error  of  Diagnosis. — Under  this  title  Mr.  P.  Quey- 
ron  records  in  the  Progres  Veterinaire  the  case  of  a  cow  which 
he  treated  for  a  short  time  for  acute  pulmonary  trouble,  and 
later  for  disturbances  due  to  the  passage  of  a  foreign  body 
through  the  chest — diagnoses  which  were  justified  by  the  mani¬ 
festations  presented  by  the  respiration.  The  condition  of  the 
animal  became  such  that  she  was  sent  to  the  abattoir  for  butch¬ 
ery  purpose.  At  the  post-mortem  that  followed  nothing  abnor¬ 
mal  was  found  in  the  abdomen — except  the  condition  of  the 
spleen.  This  was  enormously  large  and  congested  ;  it  weighed 
10  pounds  and  was  the  seat  of  a  large  abscess  containing  black¬ 
ish  pus,  in  which  a  woman’s  long  hairpin  was  found.  The 
lungs  were  filled  with  ecchinococci.  Cases  of  foreign  bodies  in 
the  spleen  have  not  been  recorded  in  France,  but  in  Germany  a 
few  are  recorded — by  Vogg  in  three  instances,  and  Zimmerman 
in  one. 

For  Our  S.  P.  C.  A. — La  Semaine  V eterinaire  has  recorded 
lately  two  peculiar  instances  of  adopted  maternity  which  are 
quite  exceptional.  The  first  is  that  of  a  slut  adopting  a  lamb, 
allowing  herself  to  be  sucked  and  giving  to  her  adopted  young 
one  all  the  caresses  and  licking  possible.  The  second  is  that  of 
a  hunting  slut  which  adopted  a  young  pig.  Her  litter  having 
been  taken  away  from  her,  she  defended  the  little  one  she  fed, 
and  which  by  good  behavior  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  second 
milking  condition  of  his  foster  mother,  which  had  a  second  lit¬ 
ter.  We  have  heard  of  late  of  a  still  more  peculiar  case.  A 
young  hare  was  found  in  the  field  hurt  by  a  bird  of  prey.  Re¬ 
leased  from  its  enemy  by  a  farmer,  it  was  brought  to  the  house 
and  then  was  taught  to  suck  a  pointer  slut,  a  good  hunter,  which 
had  milk.  It  did  well  on  it  and  now  runs  about  the  house, 
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feeding  on  ordinary  food  and  playing  with  its  adopted  mother 
and  laying  down  between  her  paws,  thoughtless  of  the  danger 
he  exposes  himself  to. — (A.  L.) 

Washington  Dog  Owners’  Dilemma. — In  the  early  part 
of  December,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued  a  notice  to 
the  effect  that  cases  of  hydrophobia  had  appeared  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  and  the  adjoining  counties  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  in  such  number  as  to  make  the  region  a  plague-smit¬ 
ten  district,  and  he  has  forbidden  any  resident  of  the  district  to 
remove  his  dogs  to  any  other  territory,  and  prohibited  all  others 
from  bringing  dogs  into  the  plague  region.  The  District  Com¬ 
missioners  had  no  official  knowledge  of  the  u  plague  ”  before 
this  order  was  issued,  and  they  wrote  Secretary  Wilson  asking 
light  on  the  subject.  His  reply  instanced  more  than  enough 
cases  to  sustain  his  decision,  and,  under  District  law,  made 
necessary  the  issuance  of  a  proclamation  requiring  all  dogs 
running  in  the  streets  to  be  muzzled.  But  the  local  dealers  in 
sporting  goods  were  not  prepared  for  the  demand,  and  so  nine- 
tenths  of  the  dogs  must  either  be  kept  in  doors  or  run  at  large 
without  muzzles,  under  penalty  of  confiscation.  W  hatever 
else  happens,  they  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  city  while  the 
Agricultural  Department  order  continues  in  force. 

A  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  Pennsylvania  Dies  of 
Anthrax. — Chamber sburg,  Pa .,  Sept.  y. — Dr.  John  J.  Smith, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Valley,  died  at  his  home  here  this  evening  of  anthrax. 
On  August  28  Dr.  Smith  conducted  a  post-mortem  exam¬ 
ination  on  a  herd  of  cattle  belonging  to  Preston  Berlin  that 
had  died  of  the  disease,  sending  parts  of  the  animals  to  the 
Dive  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  which  immediately  diagnosed 
the  disease  as  the  deadly  anthrax.  A  week  later  erup¬ 
tions  appeared  on  Dr.  Smith’s  body,  and  he  was  convinced 
at  once  that  he  was  a  victim  of  the  dreaded  cattle  plague. 
He  told  friends  that  he  would  die.  The  eruptions  were 
cut  out,  and  the  wounds  cauterized,  but  to  no  avail.  Dr. 
Smith  was  53  years  of  age  and  a  graduate  of  the  veterinary  de¬ 
partment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  council  of  the  First  Lutheran  Church,  a  member  of 
the  Goodwill  Fire  Company  and  a  former  member  of  the  Town 
Council.  He  leaves  a  widow. — {B altimore  Morning  Heraldi) 
Veterinary  Examinations  at  Horse  Shows. — Repeated 
reference  has  been  made  to  public  u  vetting  ”  at  horse  shows. 
An  inside  illustration,  made  from  a  snap-shot  in  the  arena  of 
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Madison  Square  Garden,  shows  the  veterinarians  clawing  over 
a  horse  and  makes  clear  the  damage  done  to  any  entries  that 
may  be  disqualified  under  such  public  examination.  Two 
flagrant  cases  occurred  at  the  recent  show,  one  a  saddle  horse 
and  the  other  a  harness  horse — although  it  should  be  recalled 
that  the  judge,  not  the  veterinarians,  was  responsible  for  the 
public  and  pronounced  disqualification  of  the  saddle  horse. 
Both  horses  had  repeatedly  been  passed  as  sound  by  other  vet¬ 
erinarians  and  had  been  often  on  the  prize-list.  The  vetting  of 
horses  is  not  such  an  exact  science  that  the  property  of  exhibi¬ 
tors  should  be  thus  put  in  jeopardy.  In  the  case  of  the  harness 
horse  shut  out  by  the  veterinarians,  ringside  opinion  had  him  in 
the  first  flight,  some  “  rail-birds  ”  placing  him  at  the  head  of 
the  class.  When  he  was  unplaced  explanation  was  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  veterinarians  had  “  crabbed  ”  him  on  account  of  al¬ 
leged  coarseness  of  hocks.  This  was  the  refinement  of  absurdity 
when  other  vets  had  passed  him  and  he  was  going  sound,  es¬ 
pecially  as  the  conditions  call  for  a  practically  sound  horse.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  is  a  difficult  one  when  the  large  classes 
of  harness  horses  are  considered  and  it  is  remembered  that  most 
of  them  are  not  stabled  in  the  Garden  but  are  driven  to  the 
show  at  the  hour  of  exhibition,  but  means  should  be  sought  to 
put  an  end  to  arena  vetting. — ( Breeder's  Gazette ,  Dec.  6.) 
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Beginning  with  the  first  number  of  Volume  XXIV  (April, 
1900),  the  Review  will  inaugurate  a  radical  change  in  its  sys¬ 
tem  of  conducting  its  subscription  department.  Every  sub¬ 
scriber  whose  paid-up  subscription  terminates  with  the  close 
of  the  present  volume,  and  who  does  not  renew  the  same 
by  remitting  the  amount  prior  to  the  date  of  mailing  that 
number  will  fail  to  receive  it.  We  are  compelled  to  adopt  this 
means  on  account  of  the  imposition  practiced  upon  the  pub¬ 
lishers  by  a  large  number  who  are  now  upon  the  subscription 
lists,  and  who  absolutely  ignore  all  bills,  notices  and  entreaties 
to  pay  their  obligations.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of 
names  on  those  lists  to  whom  the  Review  has#  been  regularly 
sent  for  two  and  three  years,  and  even  longer  periods,  and  from 
whom  no  word  has  ever  been  received  except  an  occasional 
complaint  of  tardiness  in  the  receipt  of  the  journal.  We  can¬ 
not  permit  those  who  regularly  pay  their  subscription  fees  to 
do  so  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  are  either  careless  or  unwil¬ 
ling  to  discharge  their  just  indebtedness.  We  regret  very  much 
that  this  inviolate  and  drastic  rule  will  strike  many  who  do  not 
deserve  such  treatment  at  our  hands,  but  they  are  usually  men 
who  understand  that  the  enforcement  of  any  radical  reform 
must  affect  the  just  while  reaching  out  for  the  unjust. 

The  Review  has  for  many  years  had  a  patronage  sufficient  to 
guarantee  its  readers  a  much  better  journal  than  they  have 
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been  receiving,  if  all  paid  their  bills  ;  but  the  yearly  accumula¬ 
tion  of  unpaid  balances  of  subscribers  simply  cramps  the  finan¬ 
cial  management  to  such  a  degree  that  the  publishers  are  un¬ 
willing  to  bear  with  it  any  longer. 

To  those  who  in  consequence  of  this  change  in  methods  are 
seemingly  harshly  dealt  with,  and  who  we  know  do  not  deserve 
such  treatment,  we  can  only  say  that  this  step  has  been  taken 
as  much  for  their  benefit  as  for  our  own,  and  we  firmly  believe 
that  American  veterinary  journalism  will  be  greatly  benefitted 
by  it. 

J 

During  the  month  of  March  bills  will  be  forwarded  to  every 
subscriber  for  all  back  dues  and  for  Volume  XXIV  (beginning 
with  April,  1900);  all  who  remit  will  receive  the  Review 
promptly  each  month  for  that  volume  ;  those  who  ignore  the 
notification  will  be  stricken  from  the  lists.  We  cannot  afford 
to  lose  one,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  the  blue  pencil  will  not 
,  mar  the  name  of  a  single  subscriber.  But  if  it  does,  it  is  an 
act  of  their  own. 

This  notice  will  be  published  in  a  prominent  position  in  the 
February  and  March  issues  of  the  Review,  so  that  there  will 
be  not  one  who  can  assert  that  he  did  not  have  due  warning  of 
the  unwilling  change  in  methods  that  has  been  forced  upon 
the  publishers. 

“  A  GERMAN-AMERICAN  VETERINARY  COMMIS¬ 
SION.” 

The  Berliner  Thierarztliche  Wochenschrift  prints  the  follow¬ 
ing  interesting  editorial  in  its  weekly  issue  of  Dec.  21,  1899  : 

“The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
remarks  that  several  German  States  appear  to  be  disinclined  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  excellent  natural  condition  of  our  food-products  and  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  constant  care  with  which  their  purity  is  guarded  b3^our  inspec¬ 
tors  all  the  way  from  the  farm,  through  the  abattoir  and  packing-house 
to  the  export  station.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  governments  may 
work  together  in  the  realization  of  their  objects  to  guard  the  public 
health  and  to  secure  the  purity  and  wholesomeness  of  their  mutual  food- 
products.  Congress  is  asked  for  authority  to  invite  Germany  to  form 
a  mutual  commission  of  experts  to  thoroughly  examine  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  export  of  food-products  of  both  countries. 
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“  With  this  declaration  seems  to  be  connected  the  adjournment  of  the 
committee  on  the  Imperial  Meat-inspection  Bill,  which  should  have 
opened  its  sessions  on  Nov.  30.  It  is  natural  that  the  great  American 
export  firms  of  Armour,  Swift,  etc.,  who  .command  a  capital  of 
many  millions,  are  greatly  interested  in  a  draft  of  this  Bill  favorable 
to  their  commercial  interests.  In  this  sense  Dr.  Stiles,  the  now  recalled 
scientific  attache  ot  the  American  Negation,  has  worked  here  with  much 
skill.  By  his  explanations  and  demonstrations  he  has  succeeded  in 
giving  the  interested  authorities  a  certain  confidence  in  the  American 
meat-inspection,  which  could  only  be  strengthened  by  the  mutual  work 
of  such  a  commission.  But  it  is  evident  that  great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  our  experts,  as  the  results  of  their  delibera¬ 
tions  will  doubtless  be  weighty  in  framing  the  new  bill.  The  American 
meat  ranks  so  differently  in  regard  to  quality  and  price  that  its  unquali¬ 
fied  admission  would  be  of  the  severest  consequences  to  our  consumers, 
butchers,  and  agriculturists.  The  production,  dressing  and  packing  of 
the  best  (vollwerthig)  American  meat  is  so  faultless  that  to  its  admis¬ 
sion  exists  not  the  slightest  hesitation,  but  absolutely  objectionable  is 
the  import  of  poor  (minderwerthig)  meats.  In  whatever  form  the  latter 
may  come  to  us  they  cannot  benefit  the  consumer  and  must  endanger 
the  prosperity  of  our  breeders,  our  agriculture  in  general  and  our  meat- 
industry  in  particular,  as  is  quite  well  demonstrated  by  the  historic  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  meat-supply  of  England.  The  Spanisli-American  war 
also  has  shown  the  necessity  of  caution  towards  a  careless  use  of 
American  meats,  and  the  canned  goods,  rejected  by  the  home  people, 
have  now  been  dished  up  to  the  English  troops  in  the  Transvaal  with 
new  labels.  If  veterinary  experts  are  selected  who  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  questions  involved  in  the  American  meat  import,  a 
form  will  easily  be  found  for  the  Bill  whereby  the  admission  of  the  good 
(vollwerthig)  American  meat  is  encouraged  and  our  meat-industry 
given  a  healthy  competition  without  compelling  it  to  take  refuge  to  the 
production  of  meats  of  lower  value  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  inflowing  in¬ 
ferior  products  and  which  could  not  guarantee  to  the  consumer  that  full 
sanitary  protection  aimed  at  by  the  new  Inspection-Bill.” 

The  above  article  marks  a  change  of  sentiment  on  the  part 
of  the  German  authorities,  as  the  journal  quoted  is  influential 
in  government  circles  and  reflects  their  altered  opinion.  For 
several  years  past  this  veterinary  weekly  has  voiced  opposition 
to  the  admission  of  American  food  products  on  the  ground,  of 
insufficient  inspection.  It  is,  therefore,  pleasant  to  note  the 
successful  mission  of  the  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  position  thus 
gained  by  our  government  may  be  followed  up  by  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  experts  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  principles  of  meat 
inspection  of  both  the  United  States  and  Germany  are  analo¬ 
gous,  while  the  difference  in  our  methods  of  application  are  the 
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result  of  adaptation  to  different  conditions  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  but  none  the  less  reliable  than  the  German  methods. 
This  once  accomplished,  the  way  will  be  cleared  for  an  amic¬ 
able  settlement  of  our  meat  exports  to  Germany.  '  O.  S. 

ASSOCIATIONS^  REVIVAL  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Review  extends  its  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
profession  of  New  Jersey  upon  the  auspicious  inauguration  of 
its  State  Association,  which  at  one  bound  has  leaped  into  the 
foremost  rank  of  such  organizations,  with  a  membership  large 
enough  to  insure  success  if  the  spirit  of  harmony,  unity  and  an 
unselfish  desire  for  the  common  weal  permeates  its  adherents. 
There  are  many  of  the  best  men  in  the  profession  on  its  roll, 
the  kind  who  take  hold,  and  work  with  their  minds  and  their 
hands,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  with  such  a  leadership,  we 
will  have  a  bulwark  of  strength  in  the  new  association  such  as 
New  Jersey  has  never  known,  and  one  which  will  work  for  the 
acquirement  of  such  legislation  as  will  protect  legitimate  prac¬ 
titioners  and  the  public  from  the  curse  of  quackery,  and  ele¬ 
vate  the  profession  to  its  proper  plane. 

Do  not  fail  to  read  the  u  Department  of  Surgery,”  which 
discusses  subjects  of  the  most  practical  importance  to  the  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon. 

Read  the  editorial  in  this  issue  entitled  u  A  Business  Talk 
with  Review  Subscribers,”  and  help  us  carry  it  into  active 
operation  without  the  loss  of  a  single  subscriber.  It  will  enable 
you  to  help  establish  a  journal  of  which  you  may  be  proud. 

The  New  York  Herald  of  January  28  took  water  in  its 
automobile  crusade,  and  printed  the  opinion  of  the  principal 
liorsedealers  of  the  metropolis — all  of  whom  reported  increasing 
business,  a  righteous  faith  in  the  future  of  the  horse,  and  a  just 
condemnation  of  such  ridiculous  newspaper  twaddle  as  the 
Herald  has  been  recently  indulging  in.  The  paper  in  question 
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lost  faith  in  its  position  somewhat  by  the  failure  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  show  to  attract  the  multitudes,  the  appearance  of  only 
eight  vehicles  for  the  run  of  the  Automobile  Club  to  Tarry- 
town,  and  other  evidences  of  the  impracticability  of  the  horse¬ 
less  carriage. 


The  Veterinary  Service  Association,  unable  to  obtain 
practitioners  of  any  standing  to  become  its  slaves  for  a  mess  of 
porridge  has  adopted  the  dishonest  practice  of  claiming  that 
certain  veterinarians  (who  would  not  recognize  it  in  any  sense), 
are  connected  with  it.  If  this  Association  cannot  see  that  its 
system  is  not  only  disgraceful  but  a  failure,  it  is  blind  indeed. 


A  Suggestion  :  Eastern  veterinarians,  take  your  wives 
with  you  to  Detroit  next  September,  and  goby  way  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  thus  securing  one  of  the  most  restful  and  delightful  ex¬ 
cursions  which  the  world  affords.  A  party  of  sufficient  size 
might  secure  attractive  rates,  besides  the  pleasure  of  renewed 
friendships  and  association. 


We  will  shortly  begin  the  publication  of  the  extensive  ex¬ 
periments  recently  conducted  jointly  by  the  States  of  Texas  and 
Missouri  to  determine  some  important  facts  concerning  Texas 
fever.  We  have  received  from  Dr.  J.  W.  Connaway,  of 
Columbia,  Mo.,  a  number  of  half-tone  cuts  illustrating  the  ex¬ 
periments,  which  will  be  employed  in  the  body  of  the  report, 
rendered  jointly  by  Drs.  Connaway,  of  Missouri,  and  Francis, 
of  Texas. 


A  VALUED  CORRESPONDENT,  Dr.  Francis  Abele,  of  Quincy, 
Mass.,  reports  in  this  month’s  Review,  under  the  general  head¬ 
ing  of  “  Reports  of  Cases,”  the  absorbingly  interesting  circum¬ 
stance  of  a  man  in  attendance  upon  a  case  of  tetanus  in  a  horse, 
which  the  doctor  was  treating  with  antitetanin,  becoming  in¬ 
fected  with  the  bacilli  of  that  disease.  While  it  would  not  ap¬ 
parently  be  impossible  for  the  germs  of  the  disease  in  the  horse 
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to  be  inoculated  into  an  abraded  surface  upon  the  man’s  body, 
such  a  case  has  never  before  come  to  our  knowledge,  although 
every  opportunity  for  infection  is  usually  given  in  the  course 
of  attendance  upon  a  patient.  The  case  seems  open  to  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  coincidence,  but  it  is  indeed  a  singular  circumstance. 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES. 


OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF 
STREPTOCOCCI  IN  COMPARATIVE  PATHOLOGY. 


By  Veranus  A.  Moore,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Comparative  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  New  York  State  Veterinary 

College,  Cornell  University ,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

{Continued from  page  697.) 

STREPTOCOCCI  IN  INFECTIOUS  MASTITIS. 

The  acute  and  more  chronic  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
udder  are  so  numerous  that  it  seems  necessary  in  considering 
the  specific  cause  to  determine  somewhat  carefully  the  nature  of 
the  disease  in  each  case.  Moller,  in  his  work  on  Operative 
Veterinary  Surgery*  has  discussed  somewhat  fully  the  various 
forms  of  udder  infections.  They  seem  to  fall  very  naturally 
into  two  groups,  namely,  (1)  those  in  which  the  parenchyma  is 
most  affected  and  (2)  those  in  which  the  stroma  or  fibrous  tis¬ 
sue  is  involved. f  The  form  of  mastitis  more  frequently  en¬ 
countered  as  an  infectious  (transmissible)  disease  seems  to  be 
characterized  by  very  marked  changes  in  the  milk  accompanied 
with  the  usual  symptoms  of  parenchymatous  inflammation  of 
the  gland  itself.  The  discharge  from  the  udder  usually  con¬ 
tains  flaky  masses  held  in  suspension  in  the  clear  or  perhaps 
cloudy  serum.  The  color  varies,  and  occasionally  the  mass  is 
blood-stained.  The  microscopic  examination  shows  the  pres- 

*  Dollar’s  Translation,  p.  388. 

"I  I  have  encountered  this  form  in  one  dairy  of  eight  cows,  all  of  which  were  aftected. 
In  this  instance  a  great  variety  of  bacteria  were  obtained  but  streptococci  were  absent. 
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ence  of  agglutinated  fat  globules,  pus  cells,  and  often  red  blood 
corpuscles. 

The  literature  on  infectious  mastitis  and  inflammations  of 
the  udder  in  which  a  specific  infection  is  more  doubtful,  is  too 
voluminous  to  be  reviewed  in  the  limits  of  this  paper.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  bacteria*  have  been  found  associated  with  these  lesions 
and  quite  naturally  considered  of  more  or  less  etiological  value. 
The  results  of  Kitt,  Nocard,  Mollereau,  Guillebeau,  Zschokke, 
Bang  and  still  others  in  which  a  Bacterium ,  a  Micrococcus ,  a 
Staphylococcus ,  and  a  Streptococcus  have  been  found  and  re¬ 
ported  as  standing  in  a  causal  relation  to  the  trouble  indicate 
that  a  variety  of  microorganisms  are  active  in  producing  those 
affections  which  are  frequently  grouped  without  distinction  as 
infectious  mastitis.  The  review  of  much  of  the  literature  on 
this  subject,  shows  that  a  number  of  cases  reported  as  infectious 
were  isolated  or  sporadic  ones,  ?>.,  they  were  in  dairies  where 
the  disease  did  not  spread  to  other  animals.  While  these  may 
be  truly  infectious  in  their  nature  they  should  be  differentiated 
from  the  rapidly  spreading  phlegmons  which  are  easily  recog¬ 
nized  as  infectious  (contagious). 

If  we  take  into  account  the  variety  of  anatomical  changes 
which  have  been  described  in  the  various  udder  affections,  we 
can  reasonably  admit  that  different  agencies  may  have  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  their  production  and  that  the  various  species  of 
bacteria  which  have  been  isolated  from  the  udder  lesions  may 
very  likely  have  been  of  etiological  importance  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  cases.  In  former  publications')*  from  this  laboratory  the 

*  Among  the  bacteria  which  have  been  found  in  udder  trouble  and  described  as  the 
possible  or  perhaps  the  more  probable  cause  the  following  species  may  be  mentioned. 

Bacterium  phlegmasia;  uberis  (Kitt). 

Streptococcus  agalactia  contagiosa  (Nocard,  Mollereau,  C.uillebeau,  Zschokke). 

Staphylococctis  mastitidis  (Guillebeau). 

Galactococcus  versicolor  “ 

‘  ‘  fulvus  ‘  ‘ 

“  albus  “ 

f  Moore,  V.  A.,  and  Ward,  A.  R.  Bulletin  No.  158,  Cornell  University  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

Ward,  A.  R .  Journal  of  Applied  Microscopy,  Vol.  I.  (1898)  p.  205. 
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facts  have  been  pointed  out,  (i)  that  the  udder  is  normally  more 
or  less  extensively  invaded  with  bacteria  and,  (2)  that  certain 
species  of  bacteria  seem  to  persist  in  the  milk  ducts  of  the 
glands  when  once  they  become  lodged  there.  If  these  results 
apply  to  cows  generally  as  rigidly  as  they  did  to  the  udders  we 
have  examined,  an  explanation  for  the  presence  of  a  variety  of 
bacteria  in  the  affected  glands  is  not  difficult  to  find.  Whether 
these  particular  organisms  would,  under  certain  conditions,  be¬ 
come  primarily  responsible  for  udder  disease  is  not  known.  The 
evidence  is  not  conclusive  that  a  number  of  the  bacteria  hereto¬ 
fore  described  as  the  cause  of  mammitis  were  not  in  the  affected 
glands  by  virtue  of  their  presence  in  the  normal  udder.  Con¬ 
cerning  these  points  additional  investigations  are  much  needed. 

Material  from  two  quite  serious  outbreaks  of  mastitis  has 
come  to  our  laboratory  for  examination.  In  both  instances  the 
trouble  was  investigated  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Kelly,  under  authority 
of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  In  the  first  out¬ 
break,  the  milk  was  drawn  in  sterile  bottles  after  the  udders 
and  the  hands  of  the  milker  had  been  thoroughly  washed  in  a 
1  to  1000  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  In  all,  there  were 
eight  samples  of  milk  taken  from  as  many  different  cows. 
These  were  carefully  examined  bacteriologically.  In  six  of  the 
eight  specimens  streptococci  appeared  in  pure  culture.  In  the 
agar  plate  cultures  made  from  the  milk  from  the  other  two 
cases  colonies  of  micrococci  were  associated  with  the  strepto¬ 
coccus. 

In  the  second  outbreak  the  milk  was  drawn  with  aseptic 
precautions  directly  into  tubes  containing  slant  agar.  Milk 
from  four  cows  was  thus  taken  and  brought  directly  to  the  lab¬ 
oratory  where  it  was  carefully  examined.  A  number  of  cul¬ 
tures  were  made  from  each  tube.  The  media  inoculated  from 
two  of  the  original  cultures  (milk)  developed  into  pure  cultures 
of  streptococci,  and  those  from  the  other  two  were  impure,  but 
contained  the  streptococcus.  The  streptococci  obtained  from 
all  of  the  twelve  cases  in  the  two  outbreaks  appeared  to  be 
identical  and  the  clinical  aspect  of  the  disease  in  the  different 
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animals  was  reported  to  be  the  same.  Unfortunately,  I  was 
unable  to  secure  any  of  the  udders  for  a  more  thorough  exami¬ 
nation. 

In  a  dairy  which  has  been  under  close  observation  by  Mr. 
A.  R.  Ward,  Dairy  bacteriologist  to  the  Cornell  University 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  one  cow  was  found  to  be 
troubled  in  one  quarter  of  the  udder  with  an  inflammatory  pro¬ 
cess  which  caused  thickened  masses  in  the  blood-stained  milk. 
From  this  milk  a  streptococcus  was  isolated  in  pure  culture 
which  could  not  be  differentiated  from  the  one  obtained  from 
the  specimens  from  the  cows  in  the  outbreaks  mentioned.  An¬ 
other  cow  in  this  herd  has  her  udder  permanently*  infected  with 
a  streptococcus.  Another  animal  in  the  same  dairy  suffers  re¬ 
peatedly  from  acute  streptococcus  mastitis. 

I  have  under  comparison  at  the  present  time  two  cultures 
of  streptococci,  one  of  which  was  secured  from  the  second  out¬ 
break  of  mastitis  mentioned  above,  and  the  other  from  a  sup¬ 
posedly  healthy  udder.  Thus  far  I  have  been  able  to  find  cer¬ 
tain  morphologic  and  slight  cultural  differences  between  them. 
The  streptococcus  from  the  healthy  gland  grows  in  much  longer 
chains  and  the  individual  segments  are  smaller  than  those  in 
the  other.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  streptococci  are, 
or  have  been  in  my  experience,  very  rare  in  milk  and  in  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  normal  udders  of  twelve  cowsf  they  have  not 
been  detected  in  a  single  instance. 

During  the  last  three  years  I  have  made  a  large  number  of 
bacteriologic  examinations  of  the  changed  milk  from  isolated 
cases  of  udder  disease.  As  a  rule,  very  few  bacteria  were  found 
and  there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  species.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  single  case  cited,  streptococci  were  absent. 

*  This  organism  has  constantly  been  found  in  frequent  examinations  of  the  milk  from 
this  cow  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  years. 

f  For  details  concerning  these  examinations  see  forthcoming  Bulletin  (No.  177,")  Cornell 
University  Agric.  Exper.  Station,  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Ward,  who  was  associated  with  me  in 
certain  of  these  examinations.  The  udders  were  taken  from  milch  cows  killed  for  tu¬ 
berculosis,  but  in  which  the  tuberbulous  lesions  were  restricted  to  one  or  two  glands  in 
the  throat  or  thorax. 
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streptococci  in  foot-rot  in  sheep. 

Iii  the  so-called  foot-rot  of  sheep  which  has  occurred  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  this  State,  we  have,  in  the  cases  which 
have  come  to  our  notice,  conditions  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
cattle  which  were  suffering  from  suppurative  cellulitis  already 
described.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  cite  one  or  two  specific 
cases  with  the  results  of  the  bacteriologic  examinations. 

May  2,  1899,  two  sheep  which  were  suffering  from  the  so- 
called  foot-rot  were  brought  to  Dr.  Daw’s  clinic.  They  came 
from  a  large  flock  in  which  forty  or  more  animals  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  similarly  affected. 

Sheep  No.  1.  An  adult  female  in  very  poor  condition.  All  four  feet 
and  legs  were  affected  and  the  nails  on  one  foot  were  quite  loose.  There 
was  a  purulent  discharge  from  openings  either  between  the  claws  or  in 
the  skin  just  above  the  hoof.  The  microscopic  examination  of  the  pus 
from  this  opening  showed  a  number  of  bacteria  but  streptococci  were 
especially  numerous.  They  were  not  isolated  in  pure  culture.  The 
left  knee  was  badly  swollen  and  from  the  lower  side  of  the  swelling 
there  was  a  discharge  of  a  thin  purulent  substance  which  contained 
streptococci  in  large  numbers.  A  few  other  bacteria,  mostly  micrococci, 
were  associated  with  them. 

Sheep  No.  2.  An  adult  female,  black,  emaciated  but  in  much  better 
flesh  than  No.  1.  The  two  fore  feet  and  the  left  hind  one  were  affected. 
The  hind  foot  and  the  right  fore  one  were  discharging.  The  left  fore 
foot  was  badly  swollen  above  the  hoof  but  the  swelling  did  not  extend 
high  up-  the  leg.  Fluctuation  was  marked.  The  skin  was  shaved, 
washed,  disinfected  and  the  abscess  opened.  A  thick  creamy  pus  was 
expressed.  From  this  a  number  of  tubes  of  media  were  inoculated  and 
in  each  a  streptococcus  developed  in  pure  culture.  The  pus  from  the 
discharging  feet  contained  a  streptococcus  with  other  bacteria.  The 
feet  were  treated  locally  with  disinfectants  by  Dr.  Law.  In  recovering 
'  there  was  considerable  thickening  of  the  interdigital  tissue.  In  this 
case  the  suppuration  had  not  extended  under  the  nails. 

The  streptococcus  isolated  was  fatal  to  rabbits.  It  differed, 
however,  morphologically  from  the  one  obtained  from  cattle  in 
that  it  grew  in  short  chains  in  culture  media  and  in  the  pus  it 
appeared  singly,  in  pairs,  and  in  very  short  chains. 

In  these  cases,  as  with  the  cattle,  we  did  not  find  the  trouble 
to  be  a  “  foot-rot,”  but  simply  an  inflammation  of  the  subcutis 
leading  to  suppuration.  This  of  course  involved  the  skin  and 
in  cases  where  the  pus  burrowed  beneath  the  nail  the  latter  be¬ 
came  loose.  It  is  important  that  this  form  of  infection  should 
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not  be  mistaken  for  the  genuine  foot-rot  with  which  it  seems  to 
be  occasionally  confused.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  certain 
cases  of  this  disease  there  may  be  more  or  less  secondary  corrod¬ 
ing  of  the  hoof. 

Klein  ^describes  a  streptococcus  which  he  isolated  from 
sheep  suffering  from  foot-and-mouth  disease.  He  was  able  to 
produce  the  lesions  by  feeding  sheep  with  pure  cultures.  Sub¬ 
sequent  investigations  have  not  confirmed  Klein’s  results  con¬ 
cerning  the  causation  of  this  disease.  However,  his  observa¬ 
tions  are  significant  in  showing  the  susceptibility  of  sheep  to 
these  organisms. 

streptococci  in  diseases  of  horses. 

The  horse  stands,  perhaps,  foremost  among  the  domesticated 
animals  in  its  susceptibility  to  bacterial  infection.  A  number 
of  microorganisms  have  been  found  associated  with  the  lesions 
in  a  variety  of  its  maladies,  but  those  which  seem  to  produce 
the  larger  number  of  affections  are  streptococci  and  certain  mi¬ 
crococci  belonging  to  the  staphylococcus  group.  In  this  paper 
the  streptococci  only  will  be  considered  although  a  number  of 
micrococci  have  been  isolated  which  unquestionably  possess  a 
certain  amount  of  pathogenesis  for  the  horse.  The  points  to 
which  I  desire  to  call  special  attention  are  the  frequency  with 
which  streptococci  are  associated  in  suppurating  lesions  and 
septic  infections  and  their  superior  power  to  invade  and  to  sur¬ 
vive  in  the  tissues  of  this  animal. 

Streptococci  in  “  Fistulous  Withers  ”  and  u  Poll-EvilS f — At 
the  last  meeting  of  this  society  I  reported  the  results  of  the 
bacteriologic  examination  of  four  cases  of  these  affections. 
In  all  of  these,  streptococci  were  the  only  bacteria  isolated  or 

*  The  Veterinarian ,  1 886.  p.  92. 

-f-  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  year  that  we  have  been 
able  to  begin  a  somewhat  systematic  bacteriologic  examination  of  the  suppurating  lesions 
in  the  cases  brought  to  the  surgical  clinic  of  this  college.  Through  the  hearty  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Williams,  Professor  of  Surgery,  preparations  have  been  made  for  an 
extended  bacteriologic  study  in  the  future  of  all  infected  surgical  cases.  This  part  of 
my  paper,  therefore,  is  simply  an  introduction  to  the  work  in  veterinary  surgical  bacteri¬ 
ology  which  is  planned  tor  the  coming  season. 
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discovered  in  the  uncontaminated  lesions.  Further  examinations 
which  were  made  during  the  year  just  closed  have  given  differ¬ 
ent  results.  During  this  time  ten  cases  have  received  such  an 
examination.  In  these,  streptococci  appeared  in  pure  culture 
twice,  associated  with  micrococci  three  times  and  in  five  other 
cases  micrococci  (staphylococci)  appeared  apparently  in  pure 
culture.  Thus  in  a  total  of  fourteen  cases  streptococci  have 
been  isolated  in  pure  culture  six  times,  found  in  impure  cul¬ 
tures  three  times,  and  in  five  cases  they  were  not  discovered. 

The  streptococci  themselves  exhibited  a  few  morphologic 
differences.  One  of  them  which  appeared  in  pure  culture 
originally  consisted  of  exceedingly  long  chains  which  grew  in 
flocculi  in  bouillon  leaving  the  liquid  clear.  In  all  of  the  other 
cultures  they  grew  in  short  chains,  imparting  a  uniform  cloudi¬ 
ness  to  the  liquid. 

x\s  a  rule  the  streptococci  isolated  from  these  affections  were 
not  pathogenic  for  experimental  animals.  One  culture,  how¬ 
ever,  destroyed  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  when  first  isolated,  but 
it  soon  lost  its  virulence  in  sub-cultures. 

In  a  few  cases  of  the  affected  withers  the  lesion  consisted  in 
a  thickened,  firm,  indurated  tissue,  rather  than  the  usual  cen¬ 
tral  abscess.  In  the  most  marked  of  these  indurated  cases  a 
micrococcus  (staphylococcus)  was  the  only  organism  found.  In 
most  cases,  where  an  abscess  had  not  discharged,  and  from 
which  uncontaminated  pus  was  secured,  streptococci  were  pres¬ 
ent.  Whether  or  not,  streptococci  tend  in  the  horse  to  cause  a 
moie  rapid  suppuration  than  the  micrococci  can  not  from  the 
history  of  the  cases  in  question,  be  determined.  It  is  not  posi¬ 
tively  determined  whether  the  two  distinct  varieties  of  lesions 
observed,  viz.,  the  suppurating  and  the  indurated,  are  different 
types  of  disease  or  different  stages  in  the  same  disease  process. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  in  the  few  cases  exam¬ 
ined  streptococci  were  usually  associated  with  the  suppurating 
processes  and  micrococci  (staphylococci)  with  the  indurated 
conditions.  A  long  list  of  carefully  studied  cases  will  have  to 
be  recorded  before  such  a  differentiation  in  the  bacterial  con- 
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tents  of  the  different  lesions  can  be  considered  indicative  of  the 
nature  of  the  bacterial  invasion. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that  in  the  medicinal 
treatment  considerable  difference  is  found  in  the  promptness 
with  which  certain  of  these  affections  yield  to  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium.* 

As  yet  we  have  practically  no  data  pertaining  to  the  rela¬ 
tion  existing  between  the  bacteria  and  the  medicine,  especially 
in  cases  where  alteratives  have  been  employed.  In  the  one 
very  marked  case  of  the  indurated  tissue  mentioned,  and  where 
a  staphylococcus  was  the  only  organism  found,  Dr.  Williams  re¬ 
ports  very  prompt  yielding  to  the  iodine  treatment.  In  our  fu¬ 
ture  examinations,  this  very  practical  side  of  our  subject  will  be 
carefully  considered,  and  it  is  hoped  that  sufficient  information 
will  be  obtained  concerning  the  relation  of  the  bacterial  con¬ 
tents  of  the  lesions  to  the  action  of  drugs,  that  when  once  the 
first  is  determined  the  treatment  will  be  clearly  indicated. 

A  few  other  cases  of  infection  in  horses  and  colts  have  come 
to  my  notice  which  furnish  still  stronger  evidence  of  the  marked 
parasitic  powers  of  streptococci  over  other  pyogenic  or  septic 
bacteria  for  this  species  of  animals.  I  will  mention  three  cases. 

/.  Peritonitis  following  Castration. — This  was  in  a  horse 
castrated  by  Dr.  Williams.  The  operation  was  performed  in 
the  field  and  apparently  with  perfect  success.  However,  a  few 
days  later,  the  animal  died  from  acute  peritonitis.  At  the  post¬ 
mortem  a  blood  clot  was  found  in  the  scrotum  and  the  cord 
was  thickened.  In  the  abdominal  cavity  there  was  a  considera¬ 
ble  quantity  of  clear,  amber  colored  serum.  The  peritoneum 
was  hypersemic. 

A  number  of  tubes  of  different  culture  media  were  inocu¬ 
lated  from  the  thickened  cord,  peritoneal  exudate,  liver,  and 
spleen.  All  of  the  tubes  inoculated  from  the  liver  and  spleen 
remained  clear.  Those  inoculated  from  the  serous  fluid  and 
from  the  thickened  cord  developed  into  pure  cultures  of  strepto- 

*  vSee  Dr.  Williams’  paper  on  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  treatment  of  fis¬ 
tulous  withers. 
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cocci  which  grew  in  long  chains.  It  was  exceedingly  sensitive 
and  died  before  its  characters  and  properties  were  more  fully 
determined. 

II.  A  Case  of  Emphalophlebitis. — This  was  in  a  colt  about 
three  weeks  old  which  was  brought  to  the  hospital  in  the  spring 
of  1898.  It  appeared  to  be  well  excepting  for  the  diseased 
joints.  The  case  was  considered  hopeless  by  the  surgeon  and 
the  patient  was  killed.  The  post-mortem  examination  showed 
the  umbilical  vein  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  liver  to  be  dis¬ 
tended  and  filled  with  blood,  pus  cells,  and  bacteria.  All  of 
the  organs  were  normal  in  appearance.  In  both  knee  joints 
(carpus)  and  one  hock  joint  (tarsus)  there  was  extensive  sup¬ 
puration.  The  pus  extended  into  the  connective  tissue  around 
the  joints  and  between  the  tendons  and  muscles  for  a  distance 
of  ten  to  fifteen  centimeters.  The  pus  was  yellowish  in  color 
and  somewhat  flaky.  A  microscopic  examination  of  cover-glass 
preparations  made  from  the  contents  of  the  umbilical  vein 
revealed  the  presence  of  innumerable  bacteria  including  large 
and  small  rod-shaped  organisms,  together  with  large  and  smaller 
micrococci  and  a  streptococcus.  Similar  preparations  from  the 
blood  (heart),  liver,  and  spleen  did  not  reveal  the  presence  of 
any  bacteria.  In  each  of  the  preparations  made  from  the  sup¬ 
purating  joints  there  were  a  number  of  short  chains  and  diplo- 
cocci. 

Two  tubes  of  agar  and  two  of  bouillon  were  inoculated  from 
the  blood  flowing  from  the  carotid  artery,  and  the  heart,  con¬ 
tents  of  the  umbilical  vein,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  each  of 
the  suppurating  joints.  The  results  were  as  follows:  The 
media  inoculated  from  the  umbilical  vein  contained  a  large 
variety  of  bacteria.  One  of  the  four  tubes  inoculated  from  the 
liver  contained  a  streptococcus  inpure  culture,  while  the  others 
remained  clear  ;  all  of  the  media  inoculated  with  the  blood, 
spleen  and  kidneys  remained  clear  ;  all  of  those  inoculated  from 
the  suppurating  joints  gave  pure  cultures  of  a  streptococcus. 

This  organism  produced  a  rapidly  fatal  septicaemia  in  rab¬ 
bits.  It  did  not  affect  guinea  pigs.  In  bouillon  cultures  it  usu- 
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ally  developed  in  long  chains  which  hung  together,  forming 
flocculi  in  the  clear  liquid.  It  did  not  coagulate  milk  and  failed 
to  grow  on  gelatin  or  potatoes.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
here,  as  often  in  other  cases,  these  streptococci  appear  in  short 
chains  in  the  tissues,  but  as  long,  winding  ones  in  bouillon  cul¬ 
tures. 

A  study  of  the  cultures  made  from  the  umbilical  vein 
showed  that  there  were  two  staphylococci,  three  undetermined 
bacilli  and  B.  coli  communis  associated  with  the  streptococcus. 
It  is  at  least  interesting  to  note  that  of  all  these  bacteria  the 
streptococcus  was  alone  able  to  resist  the  action  of  the  tissues, 
and  through  metastasis  became  localized  in  the  joints. 

III.  A  Case  of  Septic  Pnemnonia  and  Pericarditis. — In  the 
spring  of  1897  ahorse  which  had  been  operated  upon  for  rear¬ 
ing  died  a  few  days  subsequently.  The  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion  was  made  the  same  afternoon.  The  pericardium  and  the  ceph¬ 
alic  portion  of  the  left  lung  were  covered  with  a  grayish,  pasty 
exudate.  In  the  mediastinal  space  there  was  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  same  kind  of  material.  The  lungs  were  both 
hypersemic  and  in  the  left  one  a  considerable  area  of  hepatiza¬ 
tion.  The  abdominal  organs  were  not  appreciably  changed. 

Cover-glass  preparations  made  from  the  liepatized  lung  and 
the  exudate  showed  a  large  number  of  streptoccocci  for  the 
greater  part  in  short  chains.  Bacteria  were  not  found  in  simi¬ 
lar  preparations  made  from  other  organs.  A  number  of  tubes 
of  media  were  inoculated  with  the  exudate  blood,  hepatized 
lung,  spleen  and  liver.  All  media  inoculated  with  the  exudate 
and  lung  developed  into  pure  cultures  of  a  streptococcus.  All 
of  the  others  remained  clear. 

This  streptococcus  grew  in  long  chains  which  appeared  in 
flocculi,  leaving  the  bouillon  clear.  It  was  exceedingly  deli¬ 
cate  and  failed  to  develop  in  subcultures  which  were  made  a 
few  days  later.  Morphologically  it  did  not  differ  from  the  one 
obtained  from  the  peritoneal  exudate  (Case  1). 

IV.  Streptococci  in  Epizootic  Diseases  of  the  Horse. — Strangles 
is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  these.  A  number  of  investigators 
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among  whom  should  be  mentioned  Sand  and  Jensen*,  Schutzf, 
Poelj,  and  Zschokke§  have  isolated  and  studied  streptococci 
from  cases  of  strangles.  Schiitz  succeeded  in  producing  the 
lesions  with  pure  cultures  of  his  streptococcus  when  it  was  in¬ 
jected  into  the  nasal  passage  of  healthy  horses.  I  have  examined 
the  pus  from  an  abscess  in  but  one  case  of  strangles  and  that  a 
chronic  one.  This  contained  a  streptococcus  which  resembled 
morphologically  and  in  its  behavior  on  culture  media  that  of 
Schiitz  but  it  was  innocuous  to  small  animals.  Fignieres,||  how¬ 
ever,  questions  the  etiological  significance  of  the  streptococcus, 
preferring  to  consider  it  secondary  to  the  real  causal  agent, 
which  he  found  to  be  a  cocco-baci/lus  identical  with  that  of  in¬ 
fluenza  ( Brustseuche ). 

V.  Bnistsettche  or  Infectious  Pneumonia. — This  disease  has 
been  attributed  to  a  streptococcus  although  several  investigatois 
have  reported  the  discovery  of  other  supposedly  etiological  fac¬ 
tors. 

In  1887,  Schiitz!  published  the  results  of  his  investigations 
into  the  cause  of  Brustseuche.  He  described  an  organism 
which  appeared  as  a  diplococcus  in  tissues  but  in  bouillon  cul¬ 
tures  it  grew  in  flocculi.  From  the  description  given  it  appears 
that  this  organism  was  a  streptococcus  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  in  the  tissues  it  appeared  more  often  as  a  diplococcus.  In 
cultures  he  speaks  of  it  as  chains  growing  in  masses.  He  men¬ 
tions  a  capsule,  but  in  the  cases  described  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
invariably  present  and  it  is  not  mentioned  in  preparations  made 
from  cultures.  Chantemesse  and  Delamotte,  Galtier  and  Violet, 

*  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Thiermedicin.  XIII.  (1888)  S.  437. 

f  Archiv  f.  wiss.  uprakt.  Thierheilkunde,  (1888)  S.  172. 

J  Fortschritte  der  Medicine.  VI.  (1888),  S.  4. 

$  Loc.  cit. 

This  literature  is  reviewed  by  Lupke  in  Centralblatt  f  Bakteriologie  u.  Parasiten— 
kunde.  Bs.  V.  (1889)  S.  44. 

||  Recueil de  Medecine  Veterinaire,  1897,  Nos.  12  and  16.  Translated  in  full  in  The 
Journal  of  Comparative  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  XI.  1898,  p.  312. 

^[Virchow’s  Archiv,  Bd.  CVII.  (1887)  S.  356. 
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and  Cadiac  found  streptococci  in  the  lesions  of  animals  suffering 
from  this  disease.  Although  differences  appear  to  exist  in  the 
streptococci  obtained  by  these  investigators  there  is  a  striking 
similarity  in  the  descriptions  of  these  cultures.  In  the  absence 
of  fresh  cultures  of  these  organisms  it  is  unwise  to  speculate 
upon  their  identity,  or  dissimilarities.  It  seems  quite  clear, 
however,  that  if  any  of  these  streptococci  are  demonstrated  to 
be  the  cause  of  this  disease  the  honor  of  its  discovery  belongs  to 
Schiitz. 

Lignieres,*  who  had  exceptionally  good  opportunities  in 
1 895-96  for  studying  this  disease  found  the  streptococcus  of 
Schiitz  and  identified  it  with  the  streptococcus  of  strangles. 
Lignieres,  however,  concluded  from  his  investigations  that  the 
cause  of  the  disease  was  a  cocco-bacillus f  which  he  isolated  with 

*  Loc.  cit. 

f  F01  the  convenience  of  those  who  do  not  have  Lignieres  original  article  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  organism  and  the  method  of  obtaining  it  are  appended. 

“  When  one  examines  the  preparation  after  it  has  been  stained  the  bacteria  present 
themselves  under  the  form  of  very  small  diplococci,  isolated  cocci,  and  longer  forms  with 
rounded  ends.  These  last  cocco-bacilli  represent  the  tube  form  of  the  microbe.  At  the 
moment  of  division  they  appear  as  diplococci,  while  the  micrococci  result  from  the  com¬ 
pleted  and  recent  separation  of  diplococci. 

The  microbe  also  often  appears  as  a  diplococcus  when  it  is  examined  without  staining. 

In  some  special  conditions  the  cocco-bacillus  elongates  and  presents  itself  under  the 
form  of  a  genuine  small  bacillus,  binally,  in  the  pus  of  experimental  abscesses  obtained 
by  subcutaneous  injection  in  the  horse,  it  takes  the  form  of  streptococci-bacilli. 

It  does  not  form  spores,  and  it  is  killed  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  65  °C.” 

Cultures.— “  It  is  an  aerobic  organism.  Its  first  cultures  are  difficult  to  obtain,  but 
when  it  has  been  accustomed  to  artificial  media  it  grows  rather  abundantly. 

In  peptonized  bouillon,  after  twenty-four  hours,  one  observes  a  uniform  turbidity, 
which  lasts  for  several  days.  The  reaction  of  the  medium  does  not  change. 

Plain  bouillon  is  not  so  favorable  for  growth. 

o 

On  gelatine,  at  a  temperature  of  20r  C.,  it  forms  after  two  or  three  days  rounded  colo¬ 
nies  which  are  at  first  transparent,  and  then  slightly  opaque  and  white,  and  which  never 
liquefy  the  medium.  They  scarcely  exceed  a  millet  seed  in  size  and  resemble  rather 
cbsely  the  colonies  of  zoo  deic  tuberculosis,  save  that  the  latter  are  much  less  firmly  ad¬ 
herent  to  the  gelatine. 

Agar  is  a  rather  poor  medium  of  culture,  whether  it  be  plain  or  glycerinized.  If  the 
material  used  to  inoculate  is  vigorous,  abundant  -transparent  iridescent  colonies  appear 
on  the  surface  of  the  agar,  and  gradually  become  opaque  and  bluish  white. 

The  germ  of  influenza  grows  in  milk  which  is  not  coagulated  even  after  several  weeks. 

Agar  of  Wiirtz  and  rubin  agar  are  not  reddened. 
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some  difficulty.  He  found  that  this  organism  soon  escaped 
from  the  tissues  but  that  it  “  places  the  animal  organism  in  an 
extraordinary  state  of  susceptibility  with  regard  to  extraneous 
bacteria  notably  streptococci.”  On  this  ground  he  explains 
the  almost  constant  presence  of  streptococci  in  the  lesions  of 
this  disease. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  make  a  bacteriologic  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  diseased  organs  from  5  cases  of  Brustseuche.  All  of 
these  were  diagnosed,  and,  when  not  too  far  advanced,  treated 
by  Dr.  Law.  The  horses  were  from  different  stables  in  Ithaca. 
Dr.  Law  made  the  post-mortem  examination  in  four  of  the 
cases,  carefully  removed  the  organs  and  brought  them  to  the 
laboratory.  In  one  case  I  assisted  at  the  post-mortem. 

In  each  of  the  five  cases  the  lungs  were  more  or  less  hepat- 
ized  but  the  other  organs  were  nearly  normal  in  appearance. 
Several  tubes  of  bouillon  and  agar  were  inoculated,  and  agar 
plates  were  made  from  each  lung  and  in  three  cases  from  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys.  Without  exception,  a  streptococcus 
appeared,  usually  in  pure  culture,  from  the  lungs.  The  inocu¬ 
lated  tubes  from  the  other  organs  remained  clear.  The  strepto¬ 
cocci  isolated  from  the  different  cases  were  identical  in  their 
morphology  and  cultural  manifestations  and  pathogenesis. 

A  microscopic  study  of  the  lungs  from  the  different  horses 
showed  micrococci  single,  in  pairs  and  occasionally  in  short 
chains.  Distinct  capsules  were  not  observed.  In  bouillon  cult- 

Potato  is  not  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  this  microbe. 

Of  all  media  the  most  favorable  is  peptonized  bouillon  to  which  a  small  quantity  of 
serum  has  been  added  ” 

Search  for  the  Microbe. — “  Inoculation  and  the  direct  cultivation  of  pathological 
products  taken  from  horses  affected  with  the  disease  as  a  rule  do  not  give  any  results  in  -i 
ordinary  conditions,  but  if  one  takes  4  or  5  c.c.  of  blood,  pleuritic  liquid,  or  pulmonary 
serosity,  and  injects  the  material  into  the  peritoneum  of  a  guinea  pig,  the  animal  not  I 
rarely  succumbs  to  a  peritonitis,  in  the  liquid  of  which  the  microbe  of  influenza  is  en-  ' 
countered  in  considerable  numbers.  Nasal  discharge,  whether  sanious  or  not,  taken  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  beginning  still  more  frequently  gives  a  positive  result.  If  the  culture  is 
not  pure  one  inoculates  in  succession,  into  the  peritoneum,  one,  two,  or  three  guinea- 
pigs,  and  very  soon  only  the  bacillus  of  influenza  shows  itself. 

This  microbe  retains  its  virulence  for  a  long  time  in  peritoneal  liquid,  and  when 
transferred  thence  to  artificial  media  it  grows  in  them  abundantly.” 
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ures  however  they  appeared  in  long  chains,  leaving  the  liquid 
clear,  as  described  by  Sehiitz. 

This  streptococcus  did  not  grow  in  gelatin,' or  serum,  or  on 
potato.  It  would  not  develop  in  acid  media.  On  agar  the  colo¬ 
nies  were  small  and  characteristic  of  streptococci,  i.  e .,  with  a 
thickened  convex  grayish  centre  surrounded  by  a  thin,  spread¬ 
ing,  bluish  border,  nearly  equal  in  width  to  the  diameter  of  the 
central  portion.  It  fermented  dextrose,  lactose  and  saccharose, 
with  the  formation  of  acids  but  no  gas.  Milk  remained  un¬ 
changed  in  appearance. 

In  mice  and  rabbits  it  produced  a  rapidly  fatal  septicaemia, 
but  guinea-pigs  were  unaffected.  A  horse  inoculated  in  the 
pleural  cavity  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  culture  from  case 
No.  3  was  killed  io  days  later.  At  the  point  of  inoculation  and 
extending  over  an  area  equal  to  one-half  of  the  lung  there  were 
strong  adhesions  between  the  lung  and  parietes.  The  sub¬ 
jacent  lung  tissue  was  hepatized.  Pure  cultures  of  the  strepto¬ 
coccus  were  obtained  from  the  exudate  and  from  the  hepatized 
lung. 

Although  a  few  discrepancies  exist  between  the  description 
of  Schiitz’s  organism  and  the  streptococcus  which  I  have  found, 
they  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  they  are  dif¬ 
ferent  species.  In  the  essential  features  they  seem  to  be  iden¬ 
tical.  The  cases  were  examined  before  the  publication  of 
Eigniere’s  results,  and  the  methods  I  employed  did  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  those  used  in  isolating  his  cocco-bacillus. 
Although  a  very  careful  histological  study  of  the  pneumonic 
tissue  was  made,  Ligniere’s  organism  was  not  detected.  At  the 
first  opportunity  his  methods  will  be  tried. 

(To  be  continued.') 

Dr.  Thomas  L.  Rice,  assistant  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  who  was  stationed  at  El  Reno,  O.  T.,  last 
quarantine  season,  has  been  transferred  to  the  meat  inspection 
department  and  ordered  to  report  to  Dr.  A.  J.  Payne  at  Cincin¬ 
nati. 
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By  F.  C.  Grenside,  V.  S.,  New  York  City. 


A  Paper  read  before  the  January  Meeting  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association  of 

New  York  County. 

The  veterinarian,  without  assuming  more  responsibility 
than  is  usually  imposed  upon  him,  in  the  examination  of  a 
horse  for  soundness  for  a  client,  is  not  called  upon  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  his  action,  any  more  than  he 
is  to  draw  attention  to  defects  of  conformation.  He  is,  how¬ 
ever,  frequently  requested  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  practical 
importance  of  some  abnormal  condition  of  limb,  eye  or  wind  m 
influencing  a  horse’s  usefulness  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  is 
required. 

He  may  have  a  seam  in  a  foot,  a  splint,  or  some  such  more 
serious  conditions,  as  a  spavin  or  ringbone,  none  of  which  cause 
lameness  at  the  time,  and  the  purchaser  does  not  object  to  their 
presence,  providing  they  are  not  likely  to  cause  lameness  ;  so 
the  veterinarian’s  advice  is  sought.  Certainly  such  conditions 
constitute  predisposing  causes  of  lameness,  but  no  more  so  in 
some  instances  than  defective  action. 

The  character  of  the  action  is  a  very  important  factor  in  de¬ 
termining  the  amount  of  “  wear  and  tear  ”  a  horse  will  stand 
without  showing  ill  effects  ;  so  the  study  of  action  should  not 
be  ignored  by  the  veterinarian,  as  he  is  sometimes  called  upon 
as  an  adviser  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  suitability  and  desira¬ 
bility  of  a  horse  for  some  purpose  outside  of  the  question  of 
soundness.  The  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  action,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  become  a  good  judge  of  action,  is  not  such  an 
easy  matter  as  might  be  imagined.  There  are  many  that  have 
a  good  eye  for  a  horse,  arfd  in  fact  are  in  a  measure  good  judges, 
who  cannot  intelligently  criticise  a  horse’s  action  from  different 
standpoints. 

There  are  many  thai  are  taken  with  flashy  action.  Flashi¬ 
ness  of  action,  as  a  rule,  enhances  the  market  value  of  a  horse 
that  possesses  it,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  be  associated  with  greater  de- 
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fects  from  a  utilitarian  stand  point  than  that  which  is  less  attrac¬ 
tive.  In  estimating  the  quality  of  action  correctly  in  different 
individuals  one  has  to  have  an  ideal.  How  seldom,  in  sitting* 
behind  a  horse  and  closely  observing  his  way  of  going  at  the 
trot  and  walk,  do  we  find  action  that  comes  up  to  our  ideal. 
Perfect  action,  as  far  as  usefulness  is  concerned,  is  frictionless 
and  light,  and  the  foot  is  placed  on  the  ground  squarely. 
There  is  no  loss  of  time-power  in  progression,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  frictionless  mover  does  not  labor,  neither  does  the 
light  stepper  experience  the  ill  effects  of  concussion,  the  result 
of  bringing  the  foot  to  the  ground  in  a  pounding  manner. 
What  a  saving  of  “wear  and  tear”  and' power  the  smooth 
mover  and  light  stepper  experience. 

One  is  amazed  in  instances  to  observe  how  much  work  a 
weak-footed,  poor-legged  horse  will  stand  and  still  remain  in 
workable  condition  ;  but  it  can  be  accounted  for  in  many  cases 
by  the  defects  mentioned  being  compensated  for  by  light 
action. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  study  the  numerous  and 
varying  conditions  that  conduce  to  defective  action.  Lightness 
of  step  appears  to  be  a  quality  not  always  dependent  upon  the 
conformation  of  the  individual.  For  instance,  length  and  ob¬ 
liquity  of  the  pasterns  are  usually  said  to  cause  lightness  and 
elasticity  of  the  tread,  but  do  not  always  do  so,  for  we  find  many 
heavy-going  horses  of  this  formation.  Mechanically  this  for¬ 
mation  should  conduce  to  light  stepping,  and  does  in  a  measure, 
but  from  the  fact  that  horses  with  oblique  pasterns  sometimes 
pound  leads  us  to  look  for  another  explanation.  The  statement 
may  be  advanced  in  explanation  that  the  elasticity  resulting 
from  oblique  pasterns  may  be  neutralized  by  a  straight  shoul¬ 
der  ;  but  this  theory  will  not  hold,  as  one  not  infrequently  finds 
straight-shouldered,  short  pasterned  horses  that  step  lightly. 
Another  explanation  has  to  be  found.  We  have  to  seek  else¬ 
where  in  the  animal  economy  than  in  the  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  bones,  muscles,  tendons  and  ligaments  of  the  limbs  to 
account  for  the  light  step  of  some  horses.  The  endowment 
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with  this  desirable  quality  is  undoubtedly  referable  to  the 
nervous  system,  just  as  speed  is. 

We  cannot  determine  the  degree  of  a  horse’s  speed  by  study¬ 
ing  his  external  form.  We  have  to  subject  him  to  a  test,  and 
so  we  have  in  forming  a  conclusion  as  to  the  degre  of  lightness 
or  heaviness  of  his  step.  With  regard  to  labored  progression 
the  tendency  to  it  is  usually  determinable  by  an  inspection  of  a 
horse’s  conformation.  All  deviations  from  the  steadily  carried 
top  in  the  trot,  in  which  there  is  no  rolling,  jerking  or  wad¬ 
dling,  and  from  the  straight  flexion  and  extension  of  the  fore¬ 
legs,  in  which  there  is  no  straddling,  dishing,  or  winding-in, 
and  to  the  equally  straight  and  easy  flexion  of  the  hocks,  can  as 
a  rule  be  determined  by  an  examination  of  an  individual’s  con¬ 
formation. 

The  horse  with  thick  or  loaded  shoulders  and  wide  chest  is 
apt  to  roll  ;  the  one  that  stands  with  the  fore  feet  placed  wide 
apart  straddles ;  the  knock-kneed  one,  as  well  as  the  one  that 
toes  in,  generally  dishes  ;  while  the  horse  that  toes  out  winds  in. 

With  the  hind  legs  the  cow-hocked  horse  usually  slings  his 
legs  in  a  circumductive  manner  outwards.  The  horse  vyith  his 
hocks  wide  apart  and  feet  close  together,  screws  his  hocks  out¬ 
wards,  and  usually  plaits. 

When  the  hocks  are  placed  behind  instead  of  under  the  quar¬ 
ters  there  is  likely  to  be  a  dragging  movement  of  the  hind 
legs. 

Defective  conformation  of  the  legs  then  shows  itself  with 
almost  unvarying  regularity  in  its  effects  upon  the  action. 

In  order  to  have  the  straight  undeviating  action,  a  horse 
must  flex  and  extend  his  legs  during  progression  in  a  line  par¬ 
allel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  body.  The  knock-kneed,  bow- 
legged,  or  even  calf-kneed  horse  cannot  do  this,  and  conse¬ 
quently  experiences  the  ill  results  of  a  loss  of  time  and  power 
in  progression.  Apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  the  de¬ 
gree  of  the  lightness  or  heaviness  of  the  step,  the  manner  in 
which  the  feet  are  placed  on  the  ground  has  a  very  great  influ¬ 
ence  in  determining  “  wear  and  tear,”  and  is  consequently  an 
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important  point  to  study.  The  horse  that  toes  in  usually  has 
the  inside  quarter  of  his  fore  feet  defectively  developed,  which 
becomes  more  marked  if  he  is  not  rationally  shod. 

The  defect  of  formation  of  the  inner  quarter  consists  in  a 
slanting  off  of  it  from  before  backwards  and  outwards,  and  from 
above  downwards  and  towards  the  centre  of  the  foot,  causing 
this  quarter  to  assume  a  wedge-like  form  and  to  literally^  act  as 
a  wedge  between  the  shoe  and  the  sensitive  part  of  the  inner 
quarter,  thus  predisposing  it  to  bruising-  In  addition  to  this, 
the  horse  that  dishes  usually  brings  his  foot  down  with  force  on 
the  inner  quarter.  This  manner  of  planting  the  foot  not  only 
subjects  the  ligaments  to  undue  tension,  but  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  troublesome  corns. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  horse  that  toes  out  is  apt  to  come  down 
with  most  force  on  the  outside  of  his  foot.  This  is  a  much  more 
defective  formation  than  the  former,  for  it  not  only  causes  wind¬ 
ing-in  and  great  liability  to  interfere,  but  the  planting  of  the 
foot  is  usually  accomplished  in  a  manner  that  results  in  the 
production  of  considerable  concussion,  and  also  subjects  the  lig¬ 
aments  to  great  tension,  so  that  the  legs  soon  begin  to  show  the 
effects  of  wear  and  tear.  Some  horses  come  down  with  most 
force  on  their  toes,  causing  them  to  what  is  called  stub  their 
toes.  Such  a  manner  of  planting  the  foot  is  apt  to  cause  stum¬ 
bling,  and  increases  concussion  to  a  marked  extent.  Short  pas- 
terned,  straight-shouldered  and  sliort-gaited  horses  often  show 
this  defect.  Just  the  opposite  manner  of  planting  the  foot  or 
coming  down  with  the  heel  first,  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  This 
defect  of  action  is  not  only  likely  to  cause  bruising  of  the  heels, 
but  subjects  the  tendons  and  ligaments  at  the  lower  and  back 
portion  of  the  fore  legs  to  excessive  strain.  Ordinarily  this 
imperfection  is  only  observed  in  long-gaited  horses  ;  but  some 
horses  that  plant  their  feet  in  a  favorable  manner  when  going 
at  a  moderate  pace  will,  when  forced  to  a  faster  one,  lengthen 
their  stride  and  show  this  defect,  often  called  “  pointing,”  to  a 
pronounced  degree.  Deep  and  oblique-shouldered  horses  with 
little  knee  action,  like  thoroughbreds,  often  go  in  this  way,  but 
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its  ill  effects  are  not  so  great  as  in  those  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  knee  action.  “Threading”  or  “plaiting”  are 
terms  used  to  designate  the  swinging  of  the  elevated  foot  around 
the  one  that  is  placed  on  the  ground  in  progression.  This  un¬ 
graceful  manner  of  going,  which  occasions  a  loss  of  power,  a 
tendency  to  brush,  and  liability  to  trip,  is  most  clearly  shown 
in  the  walk  or  slow  trot.  The  horse  that  plaits  is  usually 
either  a  narrow-chested  one,  or  one  fairly  wide  in  the  chest,  that 
stands  with  his  feet  very  close  together.  This  conformation  is 
the  opposite  to  that  found  in  the  straddler,  and  of  the  two  evils 
the  latter  is  the  greater,  for  it  gives  rise  to  a  stilty  way  of  going 
and  a  manner  of  putting  the  feet  down  which  is  very  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  legs. 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  A  FEW  VETERINARY  PATENT 

MEDICINES. 

By  G.  E.  Griffin,  Vet.  ist  Class,  U.  S.  Army,  Porto  Rico. 

It  has  been  my  fortune,  call  it  good  or  bad,  to  have  encoun¬ 
tered  on  numerous  occasions  individuals,  generally  designated 
as  smart  u  Alicks,”  professional  and  otherwise,  armed  with  sun- 
dr}7,  and  divers,  but  mostly  divers,  bottles  of  patent  medicines, 
such  as  Elbow’s  Caustic  Bladderskite,  Cayeuse  Stiugeree,  Snow¬ 
man’s  Cure-All,  and  OwHullahan’s  Dead-Sure  Cure  for  Glan¬ 
ders,  and  each  time  the  handlers  of  these  classical  remedies  in¬ 
vited  me  to  regale  my  olfactories  wbth  a  sniff  at  the  contents, 
followed  by  an  offer  to  bet  me  that  I  didn’t  know  what  thev 
were  using.  The  result  was  that  I  got  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  peculiar  stench  of  each  production  that  I  could  tell  what 
they  were  on  smell,  and  in  self-defense  would  yell  out  their 
names,  too.  I  soon  began  to  ask  myself  what  it  was  that  led 
intelligent  people  to  pay  from  #i  to  $3  for  stuff  of  this  kind, 
and  thought  it  my  duty  to  investigate  their  virtues  and  their 
composition.  It  didn’t  take  me  long  to  discover  that  they  pos¬ 
sessed  but  one  virtue,  faith,  and  that  hope  got  in  her  fine  licks 
and  did  the  rest,  as  the  kodak  people  say,  to  encourage  you 
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when  in  doubt  as  to  buying.  It  certainly  was  a  serious  job  to 
tackle  the  composition,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  fellows  who 
are  always  howling  that  they  get  nothing  out  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  journals  but  stuff  about  “  bugs  ”  and  “  worms,”  I  thought 
I  would  go  up  against  it,  and  I  have  been  going  thus  for  many 
moons  and  with  satisfactory  results.  Now,  the  only  fear  I  have 
in  giving  my  discoveries  to  a  cold,  cruel  world  is  that  some  of 
the  smart  “  Alicks  ”  will  get  a  patent  out  on  the  remedies, 
make  a  fortune,  and  maybe  never  send  me  a  cent  or  even  say 
“  thank  you,  Griffin  ”;  and,  then,  again,  some  other  fellow, 
having  turned  aside  from  chasing  the  “bug”  of  azoturia  (and 
why  should  it  not  have  a  bug  all  to  itself  same  as  the  other 
diseases?)  may  claim  prior  discovery,  and  make  me  angry,  in¬ 
deed.  But  there  never  was  a  good  accomplished  without  a  sac¬ 
rifice  of  some  kind.  So  here  goes  for  the  good  it  may  do  my 
“  compadries  ”•  in  the  profession  who  are  not  “stuck”  on 
“  bugs  ”  or  micrococci,  but  want  a  dead  sure  thing  with  a  good 
smell  to  it  and  a  money-making  attachment. 

The  first  of  these  so-called  remedies  I  practised  on  was 
“  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam,”  warranted  to  be  sure  death  to 
curb,  splint,  sweeny,  poll-evil,  grease  heel,  capped  hock, 
strained  tendons,  founder,  wind-puff,  inflammations,  throat  dif¬ 
ficulties  (  Lord,  save  the  mark  ! ),  swellings,  or  ulcers,  lame¬ 
ness  from  spavin,  ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors,  and  many 
other  diseases  of  or  ailments  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  dogs  ; 
warranted  also  to  quickly  remove  all  bunches  or  blemishes, 
without  leaving  any  scar  or  other  injurious  effects  (think  of 
that,  you  vets  ! ).  It  could  also  be  reduced  with  sweet  or  raw 
linseed  oil,  and  used  as  a  most  valuable  liniment  in  all  kinds 
of  simple  lameness,  strains,  etc.,  etc.  I  thought  if  I  could  just 
“get  on”  to  this  combination  that  I  wouldn’t  call  the  Queen 
my  aunt,  and  that  I  would  soon  have  the  horse  world  by  the 
gluteals  and  a  down-hill  pull  at  that.  Moreover,  a  certain  cav¬ 
alry  officer  of  my  acquaintance  whose  reputation  as  a  horseman, 
and  vet  too,  was  one  of  the  institutions  of  a  cavalry  regiment  I 
know  of,  was  in  the  habit  of  using  the  stuff  on  the  side,  unbe- 
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knownst  to  the  vet,  if  ye  please,  and  I  began  to  think  maybe 
this  was  the  basis  of  his  reputation,  as  I  was  never  able  to  dis¬ 
co  vei  any  other,  but  you  know  when  you  get  the  name  of  an 
early  riser  you  can  sleep  till  the  cows  come  home.  I  found 
that  the  caustic  balsam  was  a  very  good  blister,  clean,  easily 
applied,  and  would  not  take  the  hair  off  while  in  action.  Af¬ 
ter  working  on  this  blister,  for  it  is  nothing  more,  for  some 
time,  I  discovered  that  it  was  made  as  follows,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  iny  production  highly  commended  by  a 
number  of  people,  who  told  me  that  I  was  using  u  Humbug’s 
Caustic  Balsam.”  Now,  I  suppose  that  Gumbault,  who  claims 
to  be  a  great  French  veterinarian,  will  say  that  imitation  is  the 
sincerest  flattery,  but  that  to  get  the  real  and  only  genuine  you 
must  notice  the  duefunny  on  every  bottle  grown  on  his  farm. 
The  composition  is  as  follows  : 


h  Croton  oil . 4  fl  drams 

Cotton-seed  oil . 2  fl  “ 

Oil  of  camphor . 1  fl  “ 

Oil  of  turpentine  .  .  .  .  2  fl  “ 

Oil  of  thyme  . y2  fl  “ 

Kerosene . 4  fl  “ 

Sulphuric  acid . .20  minims 

To  the  mixture  of  croton  and  cotton-seed  oils  add  the 
stirring  continually,  then  add  the  other  constituents, 
about  three  days  it  is  fit  for  use. 


sulphuric  acid, 
After  standing 


I  tried  this  preparation  in  every  conceivable  manner,  using 
Gumbault’s  advertised  article  as  a  check,  but  found  that  I  had 
nothing  but  a  good  blister,  and  was  surprised  to  discover  that 
Gumbault’s  caustic  balsam  was  nothing  but  a  similar  blister, 
and  that  the  claims  made  for  it  on  the  label  w£re  lies  pure  and 
simple,  and  that  it  was  not  a  “  safe  or  reliable  remedy  ”  for  any 
of  the  numerous  things  mentioned  on  the  label,  and  that  it 
could  be  safely  classed  as  a  fake.  Still  I  was  not  discouraged, 
but  purchased  several  bottles  of  a  compound  called  “Kitchell’s 
Liniment,”  in  use  on  race-tracks  and  other  places  where  old 
“  skates  ”  having  fancy  names,  and  records  made  by  their  great 
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grandfathers,  were  helping  cheerful  idiots  to  become  paupers. 
This  stuff  was  u  dead  ”  easy,  requiring  only 


I?  Aquae  ammoniae . i  pint 

Water . 3  pints 


Caramel  q.  s.  to  color. 

Mix. 

This  stuff  catches  the  race-horse  man  ;  he  uses  it  for  what  he 
calls  a  “brace.”  It  costs  to  make  about  two  cents  a  pint,  and 
sells  for  fiftv  cents.  The  brace  of  course  is  on  the  fellow  with 

m/ 

the  horse. 

The  next  tussle  was.  with  “Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure,”  but 

after  my  experience  with  the  balsam  it  didn’t  take  long  to  “  get 

next”  to  this.  Farmers,  livery  men  and  embryo  horsemen 

with  wooden  legged  horses,  who  call  every  lameness  a  spavin, 

or,  to  be  more  sporty,  a  “  jack,”  invest  in  this  stuff  until  the 

vet  is  called  in.  The  composition  is  as  follows  : 

1}  Turpentine . 1  fl  oz. 

Alcohol . 2  fl  oz. 

Camphor  . ]/z  oz. 

Iodine . 25  grains 

Heavy  petroleum  oil  .  .  .  .  l4  fl  dram 

Oil  rosemary . 1  fl  dram 

Sig. — In  the  mixed  oils  dissolve  the  camphor  and  iodine. 

This  spavin  cure,  so-called,  is  a  fake  of  course.  The  stuff  is  a 

fair  blister. 

After  considerable  trouble  and  no  little  expense,  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  preparation  called  “Centaur  Liniment,”  claiming 
to  be  almost  as  wonderful  as  the  caustic  balsam,  was  arrived  at. 
This  preparation  is  a  soap  emulsion,  with  essential  oils  and  the 


usual  aromatic  oils  to  disguise  it. 

The 

composition 

follows  : 

R  Oil  spearmint  . 

.  .  I 

dram 

Oil  mustard . 

•  •  15 

mins 

Oil  turpentine . 

•  •  X 

oz. 

Oil  amber . 

•  •  X 

oz. 

Black  oil . 

•  •  X 

oz. 

Soap . 

.  .  .130  grains 

Caustic  soda . 

.  .  10 

grains 

Water  to  make  a  pint. 

Great  care  should  be  used  in  preparing  this,  as  the  oils  may  not 
emulsify  readily,  and  the  water  should  be  warm. 
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The  soap  should  be  placed,  together  with  the  alkali,  in  a 
flask,  and  then  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  hot  water ;  add  the 
mixed  oils  in  very  small  quantities  at  a  time  with  vigorous 
shaking.  When  the  mixture  has  once  assumed  a  creamy  con¬ 
sistency  the  oils  may  be  added  more  rapidly,  but  in  any  case 
reasonable  care  should  be  observed,  and  this  is  true  in  addino- 
more  water,  which  should  be  warm,  until  the  full  pint  is  made. 
If  the  oils  do  not  emulsify  readily,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  over 
again,  as  either  too  much  oil  was  added  at  first  or  the  water 
was  not  warm  enough.  Strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  both 
of  these  considerations  in  order  to  secure  success. 

This  is  a  good  liniment,  but  not  superior  to  any  ordinary 
soap  liniment  of  course.  As  for  its  doing  what  is  claimed  for 
it,  that  is  all  bosh. 

A  few  more  preparations  have  been  investigated.  They  are 
all  more  or  less  snares  and  delusions,  and  as  they  in  no  case 
accomplish  what  they  claim,  they  are  of  little  use.  One  ad¬ 
vantage  the  animal  on  which  they  are  used  derives  is  that  he 
gets  a  rest  while  the  stuff  is  in  action. 

As  to  “  O’Hullahan’s  Glander  Cure,”  it  has  been  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  West,  where  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
expended  on  it  annually.  I  investigated  this  so-called  remedy 
very  thoroughly,  but  did  not  discover  its  composition,  except 
that  it  gave  a  starchy  reaction  and  had  an  odor  of  peppermint. 
It  was  claimed  for  it  that  it  was  very  successful,  and  that  the 
cures  made  by  its  use  were  very  numerous,  but  I  believe  that 
the  so-called  cures  were  due  to  the  disease  assuming  the  sub¬ 
chronic  form,  and  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  far  west  is  beneficial 
to  diseases  such  as  glanders,  the  so-called  cures  were  decidedly 
climatic.  Moreover  the  animals  treated  were  those  recently 
arriving  from  the  middle  States.  At  length  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  encounter  the  manufacturer  of  the  “  dope,”  and  I 
need  not  say  that  I  looked  with  profound  respect  on  the  only 
person  in  the  civilized  world  having  a  u  dead  shot  ”  remedy  for 
this  disease.  I  found  the  gentleman  to  be  a  shrewd,  but  very 
illiterate  Irishman  of  the  old  school,  and  very  shy  of  u  veteri- 
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nary  horse  doctors,”  as  he  put  it,  the  inference  being  that  he 
had  two  classes  of  horse  doctors  in  his  mind,  as  we  have  in  the 
army.  I  couldn’t  get  anything  definite  from  Mr.  Mullcachey, 
for  such  was  his  name,  his  remedy  being  called  after  his  grand¬ 
father  on  his  mother’s  side,  who,  by  the  by,  was  the  original 
discoverer  of  the  compound  in  Ireland  in  times  contemporane¬ 
ous  with  the  “  Molly  McGuires,”  and  he  was  not  at  all  inclined 
to  discuss  glanders  from  any  standpoint  beyond  saying  that  “  it 
was  a  bad  disorder  and  av  curse  it  bein  a  disease  of  a  baste  a 
human  crature  could  not  have  it,  thanks  be  to  God.”  He  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  that  the  medicine  was  not  a  success  in  every 
case  because  the  people  did  not  use  enough  of  it,  but  were  too 
stingy,  u  begrugin’  the  poor  baste  the  medicin  to  cure  him.” 
Believing  that  “  when  wine  is  in,  the  truth  is  out,”  I  took  an 
unfair  advantage  of  Mullcachey,  all  in  the  interest  of  science, 
be  it  remembered,  and  while  enjoying  the  stimulation  of  a  few 
cold  bottles,  he  told  me  in  strict  confidence,  “  seein'  it  is  yer- 
self,  and  I  would’nt  tell  it  to  another,  be  the  nife  in  me  hand 
and  there  is  letters  on  it,  the  most  of  the  cure  is  made  of  pota- 
toe  water,  and  the  juice  of  the  mint ;  the  potatoes,  of  course,  to 
be  boiled  with  the  skins  on  them  ;  then  ye  add — but  help  me 
sowl  if  I  tell  ye  that,  for  that  is  the  best  part  of  it,  and  if  ye 
don’t  believe  it  go  to  Ireland,  and  in  the  county  Leitrim  they 
will  tell  you  how  me  grandfather  on  me  mother’s  side  cured 
Captain  Plunkit’s  mare  that  was  dead  on  her  feet  with  gland¬ 
ers.”  I  lost  the  rest  of  the  description,  but  the  missing  link  is 
probably  still  hid  in  the  pleasant  valleys  of  the  county  Leitrim. 

I  am  sorry  the  glanders  specific  has  been  lost,  but  I  can 
furnish  the  composition  of  “  Mustang  Liniment,”  “  Derby  Lini¬ 
ment,”  and  one  or  two  others  on  application  by  any  veterinarian 
who  will  enclose  a  stamped  envelope  for  reply. 

The  question  that  now  agitates  my  mind  is,  have  I  accom¬ 
plished  any  good  in  placing  the  composition  of  these  so-called 
remedies  before  the  profession.  I  hope  I  have,  and  I  further 
hope  that  this  paper  may  not  be  the  means  of  stimulating  some 
bright  mind  to  starting  a  factory  for  the  stuff  and  sending  it 
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out  with  yellow  labels  and  red  wrappers.  I  may  not  have  got¬ 
ten  the  exact  ingredients  in  each  case,  but  I  have  come  so  near 
to  it  that  there  is  no  fun  in  it. 


THE  ETIOLOGY  OF  PARTURIENT  PARESIS. 

By  W.  A.  Thomas,  D.  V.  M.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Dr.  Schwarzkopf  in  his  report  on  parturient  paresis  before 
the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  last  September 
in  New  York  City  was  very  enthusiastic  over  the  Schmidt  treat¬ 
ment.  He  gives  in  his  report  the  experience  of  18  veterina- 
ians.  The  paper  was  evidently  accepted  without  discussion. 
If  any  one  had  a  different  opinion  he  did  not  express  it.* 

In  this  report  the  record  is  87  recoveries  out  of  119  cases, 
or  73 1  per  cent,  of  recoveries.  Hence,  according  to  this  im¬ 
proved  method  of  treatment,  we  must  lose  over  2.6  per  cent. 
Our  interest  is  in  the  32  cases  that  did  not  recover.  If  post¬ 
mortems  had  been  made  on  the  32  cases  that  died  and  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  condition  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  been 
added  to  the  report  the  conclusions  would  have  been  very 
different. 

Why  should  a  cow  that  gives  a  large  quantity  of  milk  be 
any  more  liable  to  a  toxic  condition  of  the  udder  than  one  that 
gives  a  smaller  quantity  ?  If  we  believe  the  animal  to  have  a 
toxic  udder,  how  are  we  to  account  for  lesions  of  the  brain?  If 
potassium  iodide  is  good  treatment  for  toxic  udder,  is  it  equally 
valuable  for  lesions  of  the  brain  ? 

Among  other  modes  of  treatment  the  intravenous  saline  solu¬ 
tion  as  used  by  some  show  equal,  if  not  greater,  success  than 
the  Schmidt  treatment. 

Probably  one  of  the  greatest  factors  of  success  for  these  new 
treatments  is  that  medicines  are  not  given  in  a  drench. 

I11  a  typical  case,  taken  sick  six  hours  after  delivery,  and 

*  The  paper  of  Dr.  Schwarzkopf  was  read  by  title  only  and  referred  to  the  Publica¬ 
tion  Committee. — Editor. 
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which  died  ten  hours  later,  without  a  struggle,  I  made  a  post¬ 
mortem  which  showed  meningeal  congestion,  haemorrhage  and 
oedema  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  with  a  clot  in  the  fourth 
ventricle. 

The  lesions  of  parturient  apoplexy  are  within  the  cranium 
and  spinal  column,  and  I  believe  that  the  profession  will  be 
agreed  if  they  make  examination  of  the  material  that  comes 
into  their  hands. 


REPORTS  OF  CASES. 


“  Careful  observation  makes  a  skillful  practitioner ,  but  his  skill  dies  zvith  him.  By  re¬ 
cording  his  observations ,  he  adds  to  the  knozvledge  of  his  profession,  and  assists  by  his  facts 
in  building  up  the  solid  edifice  of  pathological  science 


AN  ATTENDANT  CONTRACTS  TETANUS  FROM  A  HORSE. 

By  Francis  Abeee,  V.  S.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

December  15,  1899,  a  coachman  stopped  me  on  the  street 
to  say  that  a  certain  unfortunate  horse  (mare)  had  scratches. 
Would  I  leave  some  more  medicine,  such  as  he  had  used  on  an¬ 
other  horse.  He  also  remarked  that  the  horse  was  stiff,  and 
was  then  at  the  shop  for  the  blacksmith  to  look  over.  (She 
had  once  had  laminitis  with  a  perfect  recovery.)  Next  day  the 
coachman  again  saw  me,  to  say  she  had  two  sore  eyes  ;  they 
looked  sore  and  red  in  the  corners.  I  then  told  him  he  proba¬ 
bly  had  a  case  of  lockjaw  to  deal  with. 

I  was  asked  by  owner  to  see  the  same  and  confirmed  my 
supposition.  Owner  would  have  had  animal  killed,  but  I  asked 
for  it  to  try  to  treat,  whereupon  owner  said  he  would  have  it 
treated  himself.  As  the  coachman  had  then  gone  with  the 
family  to  their  winter  residence,  the  gardener  was  delegated  to 
attend  the  horse.  Horse  received  10  c.c.  antitetanin  from  Pas¬ 
teur  Institute  of  Paris.  Was  kept  in  a  box  stall,  screened  by 
blankets,  and  twice  a  day  received  all  the  hay  it  wanted,  to¬ 
gether  with  mash  of  shorts  and  oats,  in  which  was  a  mixture  of 
carbolic  acid  and  cannabis  indica.  I  never  entered  the  stall 
from  time  of  injection  till  recovery.  None  but  gardener  did, 
and  he  only  twice  a  day,  with  orders  not  to  touch  the  beast  or 
speak  to  it.  Now,  for  the  interesting  part. 

The  coachman  telephoned  that  the  gardener  had  the  lock¬ 
jaw,  was  in  the  city  hospital,  and  the  doctors  had  no  hope  for 
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his  recovery.  I  saw  the  doctors  and  found  that  such  was  the 
case.  That  was  December  29,  1899. 

The  man  had  jaws  locked,  had  cramp  of  knees,  so  he  was 
unable  to  get  into  carriage  alone  to  get  to  hospital,  and  had 
tucked-up  belly  ;  all  of  which  the  horse  had  had.  When  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  antitoxin  he  said  to  the  doctors,  that  is  what  Dr. 
Abele  injected  into  the  horse. 

It  seems  the  gardener  had  a  boil  on  his  neck,  which  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  seat  of  infection.  One  doctor  does  not  believe 
that  the  horse  was  the  cause  of  infection,  as  there  was  no  trau¬ 
matism  about  her  to  our  knowledge.  The  other  thinks  possi¬ 
bly  the  manure  was  cause  of  infection  !  Does  any  one  know  if 
bacilli  in  question  are  found  in  faeces? 

Whether  this  new  infection  is  a  precedent  I  do  not  know, 
but  anyone  who  is  interested  enough  can  have  fuller  particulars 
by  writing  me.  It  is  by  a  record  of  facts  that  principles  are 
formed  and  knowledge  obtained. 


AN  KFFORT  TO  DIAGNOSE  A  CASE. 

By  J.  A.  McCrank,  D.  V.  S.,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Derr,  of  Mansfield,  O.,  has  reported  a  peculiar  case  in 
the  December  number  of  the  American  Veterinary  Review. 
He  gives  us  symptoms  which  I  think  make  a  diagnosis  almost 
impossible.  He  asks  through  the  veterinary  periodicals  for  help. 
He  admits  that  he  is  at  bay.  Now,  I  hope  our  brothers  pro¬ 
fessionally  who  can  help  him,  will  not  close  their  eyes  and  their 
ears  to  his  honest,  earnest  supplications  for  help.  Don’t  treat 
him  as  you  have  me.  Our  attempts  to  give  you  the  true  symp¬ 
toms  on  which  you  could  lend  us  aid  are  earnest.  I  hope  we 
are  not  beneath  your  notice.  I  know  that  we  are  not  above 
your  class  in  the  science,  for  if  so,  “  God  help  the  veterinary 
profession.” 

I  have  been  thinking  of  this  case  as  reported.  I  often  think 
he  is  mistaken  in  his  symptoms.  One  thing  is  evident :  he  was 
very  slack  or  lazy  when  he  did  not  have  a  post-mortem.  No  ex¬ 
cuse,  Doctor. 

The  regularity  of  the  heart,  normality  of  its  action,  normal 
condition  of  the  faeces,  that  appetite,  etc.,  leave  me  in  a  quandary 
at  every  turn. 

I  would  like  to  call  it  a  case  of  purpura,  but  this  periodical 
abdominal  trouble  corners  me.  When  my  purpura  patients 
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show  signs  of  pains  and  sweats  I  consider  it  time  to  pick  up  my 
grip  and  instruments,  make  an  unfavorable  prognosis,  and  get 
out. 

It  cannot  be  an  affection  of  the  heart,  for  the  heart’s  action 
is  normal  and  regular.  It  cannot  be  a  foreign  body  working  its 
way  from  the  stomach  towards  the  heart,  for  then  its  action 
would  be  interfered  with. 

Were  it  an  embolism  or  thrombus  we  might  not  expect  in¬ 
stant  death. 

Now,  I  recall  to  memory  a  case  of  mine  some  three  years 
ago.  It  was  similarly  reported.  I  was  called  ;  the  animal  was 
dead  and  hauled  out  when  I  arrived.  On  post-mortem  I  found 
a  large  abscess  of  one  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  recently  broken. 

The  next  week  I  was  called  to  a  second  case  of  like  symp¬ 
toms.  The  beast  had  recovered  from  terrible  pains  and  sweats 
when  I  arrived.  Ten  days  later  she  had  a  second  attack  and 
died.  The  post-mortem  revealed  similar  abscesses.  On  close 
questioning  of  the  owners,  those  horses  had  suffered  from  stran¬ 
gles  some  two  or  three  months  earlier  and  had  received  no  sub¬ 
sequent  treatment. 

Might  Dr.  Derr’s  case  not  be  one  which  suffered  from  the 
after  effects  of  some  debilitating  disease  ? 

In  conclusion,  after  a  diagnosis  of  a  sequel  to  some  debili¬ 
tating  disease,  I  am  obliged  to  glance  only  slightly  at  some  of 
the  symptoms  enumerated. 

FOREIGN  BODY  IN  MILK  DUCT. 

By  Francis  Abele,  V.  S.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

A  cow  that  was  bought  of  a  trader  very  cheap  and  not  war¬ 
ranted,  gave  a  fine  mess  of  milk,  but  once  in  a  while  blood  came 
from  one  quaiter.  At  times  a  foreign  body  could  be  felt  in  the 
udder  resembling  a  short  milk  tube.  Cast  the  cow,  inserted 
small  artery  forceps  into  duct  and  succeeded  in  catching  end  of 
object,  which  proved  to  be  the  end  of  a  quill.  Was  surprised 
how  easily  quill  and  forceps  came  through  the  duct. 

A  Mixture  of  Borate  of  Soda  and  milk  is  recommended 
by  a  Parisian  chemist  as  the  best  general  antidote.  It  should 
be  given  the  first  thing  after  emptying  the  stomach.  For  vege¬ 
table  poisons,  the  best  antidote  is  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash. 

Caffeine  markedly  increases  the  diuretic  action  of  digitalis. 
The  combination  is  of  especial  value  in  cardiac  dropsy. 
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GERMAN  REVIEW. 


By  Prof.  Olof  Schwarzkopf,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


Argentum  Crede  no  Substitute  for  Maelein. — Prof. 
Roeder,  Dresden,  has  experimented  with  Argent.  Crede  to  de¬ 
termine  its  value  as  a  diagnostic  agent  in  glanders,  for  which  it 
had  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Rerhoff.  A  horse  which  showed 
characteristic  swelling  of  the  snbmaxillary  glands  and  one-sided 
nasal  discharge  was  given  O.  S.  Argent.  Crede  in  50.0  water,  by 
intravenous  injection.  The  temperature  rose  in  six  hours  from 
39.1  C.  to  41.0,  remained  so  for  twelve  hours,  and  after  twenty- 
four  hours  was  found  to  be  again  39.1.  On  the  height  of  re¬ 
action  the  breathing  was  greatly  accelerated,  whereas  the  pulse 
remained  at  44-48  throughout.  The  post-mortem  examination 
revealed  nasal  glanders,  the  lungs  being  healthy.  Roeder  then 
applied  intravenous  injections  of  Argent.  Crede  in  cases  of 
strangles,  influenza, pneumonia,  pyaemia,  purpura  haemorrhagica, 
and  to  several  horses  in  the  surgical  ward  which  were  free  from 
fever,  in  every  case  producing  a  rise  of  temperature  of  from  1-2 
degrees  Celsius,  the  particulars  being  carefully  noted  and  re¬ 
ported.  Finally  he  injected  an  old,  healthy  anatomy-horse 
which  gave  reaction  of  38.1  to  39.2  within  four  hours.  Two 
days  later  this  horse  received  0.5  mallein  without  reaction  and 
on  being  killed  for  dissection  was  found  to  be  healthy.  The 
results  go  to  show  that  so  far  no  chemical  agent  has  been  found 
which  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  substitute  for  mallein,  which  up¬ 
holds  its  claim  as  a  biological  product  on  a  scientific  basis. — 
(. Berlin .  Thier ..  Woch .) 


ENGLISH  REVIEW. 


Laparotomy  [ By  IV.  Panier]. — Antisepsy  has  certainly 
opened  the  doors  for  interference  in  abdominal  cases,  where 
before  it,  the  surgeon  would  hesitate  and  often  refuse  to  act, — 
and  while  peritonitis  would  not  often  follow  abdominal  surgical 
manipulations  in  dogs,  to-day,  thanks  to  antisepsy,  these  can  be 
almost  considered  as  never  fatal.  The  author  reports  the  case 
of  an  Airedale  dog  which  was  brought  to  him  suffering  with 
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considerable  pains  of  the  bowels.  By  careful  manipulation  a 
hard  foreign  substance  was  made  out  in  the  abdomen.  After 
chloroform  being  administered,  and  with  most  attentive  anti¬ 
septic  measures,  a  round  flint  stone  was  extracted,  which  was 
as  big  as  a°walnut.  Careful  stitching  of  the  intestines,  sutur¬ 
ing  of  the  skin,  thorough  antisepsy  of  all  instruments,  needles, 
etc.,  were  resorted  to.  For  three  days  after  the  operation  he 
had  only  brandy  and  essence  of  meat,  and  afterwards  beef  tea, 
milk  and  finely  chopped  meat. — {Vet.  Record.) 

CEREBRITIS  (?)  [By  IV.  G.  G.]. — With  an  interrogation  after 
the  title  of  his  article,  the  author  records  his  case,  remarking 
that  cases  of  this  disease  are  said  to  be  rare  and  verified  only 
by  post-mortem  ;  or,  again,  that  it  is  often  mistaken  for  men¬ 
ingitis.  Whatever  his  case  was  it  was  followed  by  recovery 
and  may  prove  interesting.  A  powerful  animal  had  assisted 
another  to  remove  a  heavy  traction  engine  and  had  done  his 
work  well,  when  in  the  evening  he  refused  his  food,  became 
excited  and  kept  pawing  with  his  fore  feet  and  raising  the  hind 
legs  as  in  stringhalt.  Seen  the  next  day,  he  is  semi-comatose, 
pulse  24  and  full,  temperature  105°,  respiration  irregular  and 
stertorous,  with  complete  amaurosis.  He  attempted  to  eat,  had 
full  movements  of  the  jaws,  great  difficulty  in  swallowing.  He 
carries  the  head  low,  swaying  from  side  to  side.  At  times  he 
becomes  excited,  rushes  forward  and  pushes  against  the  wall. 
Oleaginous  purgative,  cold  applications  on  the  poll,  and  per¬ 
fect  quietness  were  prescribed.  Bromide  of  potassium  and  ex¬ 
tract  of  belladonna  were  administered  whenever  he  had  symptoms 
of  excitement  and  great  uneasiness.  In  24  hours  improvement 
was  marked  ;  the  blindness  had  passed  off.  The  condition 
gradually  improved.  In  48  hours  the  temperature  was  normal. 
He  was,  however,  weak  and  showed  some  muscular  twitcliings. 
Tonics  were  then  prescribed.  In  a  fortnight  the  horse  was 
working. — {Vet.  Record.) 

A  Deferred  Fracture. — Under  this  title  a  correspondent 
of  the  Record  reports  a  case  in  which  the  displacement  of  the 
bony  fragments  did  not  occur  until  six  days  had  passed  away 
from  the  time  the  injury  was  received.  It  was  in  a  horse 
which  had  a  sand  crack  on  one  hind  foot  and  now  and  then 
became  lame  from  it.  A  few  days  of  rest  and  a  reset  of  the 
shoe  was  generally  enough  to  remove  the  lameness.  One  day, 
he  showed  the  same  lameness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  certain 
stiffness  on  one  of  his  fore  legs.  Overlooking  this  new  mani¬ 
festation,  which  was  explained  by  the  owner,  who  said  that  he 
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had  got  loose  the  night  before  and  perhaps  had  been  tapped  by 
another  horse,  the  author  prescribed  the  ordinary  treatment  used 
for  the  lameness  behind,  and  two  days  after  the  hofse  was  nearly 
sound  behind  but  yet  a  little  stiff  in  front.  In  a  few  days  more 
he  was  ordered  to  work,  but  on  the  sixth  day  the  reporter  was 
called  in  a  hurry  and  found  the  animal  disabled,  with  a  well 
marked  case  of  fracture  on  the  foreleg,  for  which  he  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  fragments  of  the  bone,  which  were  denticulated 
and  well  fitting  together,  and  the  form  of  the  fracture  indicated 
why  the  displacement  occurred  only  six  days  after  the  injury. 
Moral :  never  neglect  inquiry  as  to  a  cause  of  lameness,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  history  that  it  may  be  due  to  tapping  from 
another  horse.  .  .  .  Another  no  less  interesting  case  is  re¬ 
corded  by  Mr.  C.  A  Legnair,  which,  however,  did  not  have  as 
fatal  result.  During  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  large  scir- 
rhus  cord,  while  the  horse,  secured  down,  was  struggling,  a  re¬ 
port  similar  to  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  was  heard  and  an  assis¬ 
tant  exclaimed  that  the  near  foreleg  of  the  horse  was  broken. 
Notwithstanding,  the  operation  was  completed,  and  the  horse 
attempted  to  get  up.  He  was  brought  to  his  stable,  where  he 
went  away  apparently  sound.  The  horse  did  not  lie  down  for 
some  time.  A  fortnight  later,  when  Mr.  S.  saw  his  patient,  his 
attention  was  called  to  a  swelling  on  the  near  fore  arm  about 
the  middle  of  the  radius.  Brought  to  the  evidence  of  some¬ 
thing  serious,  strict  directions  were  given  not  to  move  the  horse 
out  of  the  stall  until  further  orders,  which  were  not  o-iven  for 
two  months.  The  animal  has  since  done  good  work,  u  hale 
and  hearty,”  but  with  a  swelling  on  the  near  fore  arm.  .  .  . 

But  what  if  the  horse  had  laid  down  ? 

Bryony  Poisoning  [ By  A.  S.  Anger]. — Finding  no  record 
of  similar  nature  in  any  literature,  the  author  published  this  inter¬ 
esting  history  of  seven  horses  out  of  a  stable  of  thirteen  animals 
affected  with  the  same  symptoms  :  general  stiffness  with  peculiar 
gait  resembling  that  of  laminitis,  yet  no  throbbing  at  the 
plantar  artery ;  stiffness  more  particularly  affecting  the 
muscles  of  the  loins — this  was  more  marked  in  one  mare,  which, 

“  when  made  to  get  up,  sat  upon  her  buttocks,  and  so  stiff  were 
her  loins  that  her  fore  feet  were  poised  in  the  air  for  a  minute  or 
more  as  she  tried  to  grip  the  ground.  When  standing  she  was 
like  a  semi-paralyzed  animal  pulse  84,  temperature  slightly 
elevated,  no  injection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  appetite  good.” 
O11  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  owner,  it  was  learned  that 
the  animals  had  eaten  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  bryonict 
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dioica ,  which  had  grown  in  the  garden  of  the  owner,  and  after 
being  pulled  from  the  ground  had  been  thrown  in  the  horse’s 
yard,  where  the  horses  partook  of  it.  A  dose  of  physic,  mustard 
and  embrocations  to  the  loins  with  diuretic  medicines  was  the 
treatment  resorted  to.  The  mare  which  was  the  sickest  had 
her  loins  blistered  with  cantharidine  ointment.  —  ( Vet. 
Record. ) 
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By  L.  A.  and  E.  Merileat, 
of  the  McKillip  Veterinary  College ,  Ch  icago ,  III. 


ANTISEPTIC  WOUND  TREATMENT  (CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  730). 

Occlusive  Wound  Dressings. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  all  of  the  substances  that  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  carrying  infection  into  the  wounds  of  our  patients  were 
enumerated,  and  practical,  easily-applied  methods  of  rendering 
them  innocuous  were  suggested.  The  importance  of  keeping 
these  substances  in  mind  in  the  treatment  of  each  wound  can 
not  be  too  often  reiterated  ;  in  fact,  we  will  never  reach  the  de¬ 
sired  goal  in  antiseptic  treatment  until  we  learn  to  fear  the  very 
thought  of  touching  wounds  with  any  substance  not  perfectly 
sterilized.  It  is  upon  the  extraneous  bodies  that  energy  must 
be  exerted  ;  the  wound  itself  once  aseptic  will  work  out  its 
own  salvation. 

Thus  far  we  have  met  with  no  obstacle  that  would  prevent 
the  application  of  antiseptic  treatment  in  all  veterinary  wounds. 
On  the  contrary,  we  still  have  an  actual  advantage  over  the 
human  surgeon.  We  can  sterilize  the  instruments,  hands, 
dressings,  antiseptic  solutions,  etc.,  quite  as  well  and  the  wound 
and  its  environs  better  than  the  human  surgeon  can.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  task  of  applying  a  strictly  occlusive  dressing  it 
must  be  admitted  that  our  disadvantages  are  legion.  The  vet 
erinary  patient  is  large  and  restless  and  is  unable  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  necessity  of  nursing  its  own  wounds  ;  so  here  our  in¬ 
genuity  is  severely  taxed.  So  far  as  the  extremities  are  con¬ 
cerned  we  can  adjust  occlusive  bandages  with  some  satisfaction, 
but  for  wounds  of  the  trunk*  there  is  no  form  of  occlusive 
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dressing  yet  advised  that  even  simulates  perfection.  The  sub¬ 
ject  therefore  naturally  divides  itself  into  : 

(1)  Occlusive  dressings  for  the  extremities. 

(2)  Occlusive  dressings  for  the  trunk.* 

Occlusive  Dressings  of  the  Extremities. — The  hoof,  pastern, 
fetlock,  metacarpus,  carpus  and  forearm,  together  with  the  anal¬ 
ogous  regions  in  the  hind  extremity,  can  be  safely  bandaged. 
The  only  exceptions  are  (i)  the  hock  under  some  circumstances, 
(2),  the  proximal  end  of  the  forearm,  and  (3)  the  proximal  end 
of  the  tibial  region.  The  materials  best  suited  for  the  purpose 
are  : 


(1)  Unbleached  muslin. 

(2)  Red  flannel. 

(3)  Oakum  and  cotton. 

(4)  Pine  tar,  and  balsam  of  fir. 

(5)  Dry  antiseptics  (powders). 

Unbleached  muslin  and  flannel  are  cheap  enough  for  veter¬ 
inary  purposes  and  besides  are  in  every  way  suited  for  the  in¬ 
tended  purpose.  They  should  be  purchased  from  the  bolt  and 
divided  into  sections  three  meters  long,  each  of  which  is  again 
torn  into  strips  ten  centimeters  in  width.  A  flannel  section 
will  make  six  bandages  and  the  muslin  from  eight  to  twelve. 
The  average  cost  of  each  flannel  bandage  will  then  be  about 
12  cents,  and  the  muslin  about  x/2  cent.  These  fabrics  when 
wet  (they  should  never  be  applied  dry)  perfectly  conform  to  the 
curves  of  the  limb  and  therefore  leave  no  entering  channels  for 
organisms.  The  rule  is  to  first  apply  the  muslin,  then  the  flan¬ 
nel.  The  advantage  of  red  flannel  is  that  blood  from  the 
wound  or  from  finger  marks  do  not  show  as  in  white  fabrics. 

Oakum  and  Cotton. — The  former  will  answer  almost  every 
required  purpose  in  veterinary  surgery,  but  has  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  being  somewhat  more  costly  than  the  latter.  These 
substances  are  utilized  to  arrest  haemorrhage  and  to  absorb  the 


wound  secretion  as  well  as  to  make  the  dressing  still  more 
occlusive.  They  are  of  course  held  in  place  by  the  bandage 
material  above  mentioned. 

Dry  Antiseptics. — Iodoform,  iodoform  sugar,  iodoform  tan¬ 
nin,  and  boric  acid  are  the  most  potent  ones  for  the  veterinary 
surgeon.  Iodoform  alone  is  somewhat  expensive  for  general 
use,  but  in  the  form  of  iodoform  sugar,  which  consists  of  iodo¬ 
form  one  part,  and  pulverized  sugar  five  parts,  its  cost  is  ma¬ 
terially  lessened  without  detracting  from  its  potency.  In  fact 
the  sugar  actually  augments  its  action  for  occlusive  purposes,  as 
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it  forms  an  artificial  scab,  which  prevents  intrusion  as  well  as 
the  growth  of  organisms  within  a  wound.  They  are  applied  by 
dusting  over  the  wound  and  surrounding  area  just  before  the 
fabric  dressings  are  adjusted,  and  the  thicker  they  are  applied 
the  more  perfect  will  they  perform  their  mission.  There  are  a 
number  of  others  recommended,  but  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  find 
one  so  effectual  as  iodoform  sugar.  Whether  for  sutured  or 
open  wound  treatment  its  effects  are  equally  leading.  The 
unpleasant  odor  of  iodoform  is  an  objection,  but  if  it  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  touch  the  clothing  its  odor  can  be  dispelled  from  the 
hands  by  washing  them  in  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid.  Boric 
acid  and  iodoform  tannin  are  also  valuable  agents  for  our  pur¬ 
poses.  The  former  is  commendable  for  packing  a  large  cavity 
while  the  latter  is  particularly  indicated  in  dressing  a  large 
excoriated  surface.  It  will  form  a  thick  impervious  scab. 

Pine  Tar  and  Balsam  of  Fir. — Both,  but  especially  pine 
tar,  have  many  indications  as  adjuncts  for  dressings.  In  foot 
wounds  they  can  be  incorporated  with  the  oakum  and  muslin 
so  as  to  form  the  most  perfect  protection  imaginable  against 
infection.  Their  consistency  as  well  as  their  antiseptic  pro¬ 
perties  recommends  them  for  this  purpose.  In  other  portions 
of  the  body  they  are  indicated  for  all  wounds  that  will  not 
secrete  profusely.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  bandages 
are  often  required  to  perform  the  function  of  drainage  by  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  wound  secretions,  in  which  instance  they  should 
be  porous.  But  when  the  secretions  are  limited  the  dressing 
should  be  made  as  occlusive  as  possible  and  tar  is  the  one 
material  for  the  purpose. 

Hoof  Dressings. — In  city  practice  especially,  nail  pricks, 
hoof  cracks,  corns,  quittors  and  coronet  treads  are  very  common 
foot  wounds.  It  is  not  the  intention  here  to  transgress  into 
the  domain  of  their  surgical  treatment  any  farther  than  is.  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  render  the  subject  of  occlusive  dressings 
comprehensible.  The  reader  might  first  be  reminded  that  in 
dealing  with  each  of  these  lesions  it  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon 
to  patiently  make  the  wound  perfectly  sterile  and  then  protect 
it  perfectly.  This  feat  is  neither  an  impossible  nor  impractical 
undertaking  and  must  therefore  soon  replace  the  old  method 
of  dealing  with  foot  wounds.  The  foot  of  the  horse  is  in  such 
close  contact  with  the  dirtiest  part  of  the  stable — the  floor — 
that  its  wounds  are  easily  infected  if  not  protected  properly. 
Open  wound  treatment  or  even  treatment  with  only  nominal 
bandaging  is  no  doubt  the  one  reason  why  foot  wounds  are  so 
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prone  to  linger  indefinitely.  That  the  healing  period  of  all 
those  suppurating  hoof  affections  can  be  cut  short  is  no  spec¬ 
ulative  assertion,  but  a  demonstrable  fact.  Failures  can  usu¬ 
ally  be  traced  to  the  difficulty  of  reaching  every  recess  of  the 
infected  area.  Of  course  the  surgeon’s  ingenuity  will  often  be 
taxed  to  accomplish  the  task  of  sterilizing  every  recess  of  a 
foot  wound,  and  on  account  of  the  frequent  restlessness  of  the 
patient  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  job  is  often  given  up  in 
despair  or  only  half  completed.  Besides  the  restless  patient 
we  have  haemorrhage  to  contend  with  in  paring  nail  pricks, 
corns,  etc.  But  these  inconveniences  must  be  overcome  at  all 
hazards.  We  should  begin  now  to  prevent  lingering  if  not 
fatal  terminations  from  simple  wounds  by  casting  aside  the 
methods  which  savor  so  much  of  carelessness.  The  existence 
of  serious  obstacles  is  admitted,  but  that  the  obstacles  cannot 
be  surmounted  is  not  admissible.  The  extremely  restless 
patient  can  be  cast,  one  less  restless  can  be  subdued  with  a 
twitch,  cocaine  to  the  plantars  and  by  morphia  narcosis,  and 
the  haemorrhage  can  be  entirely  arrested  with  an  Esmarch 
bandage.  In  this  way  the  nail  prick  or  corn  can  be  pared 
to  its  remotest  destination. 

In  dealing  with  simple  nail  pricks,  which  means  those  which 
have  not  pierced  the  tendon  nor  bone,  the  technique  is  as 
follows  :  — Cleanliness  and  asepsis  in  mind,  the  shoe  is  removed* 
and  the  sole  and  frog  pared  smooth.  An  Esmarch  bandage  is 
then  applied  and  the  wound  is  traced  to  its  destination.  The 
shoe  is  then  replaced  and  the  wound  and  surroundings  patiently 
irrigated  with  a  one  per  cent,  mercuric  chloride  solution  and 
then  packed  with  iodoform  or  iodoform  sugar.  The  sole  is 
then  anointed  with  tar  and  covered  with  a  large  wad  of 
tarred  oakum.  The  latter  is  kept  in  place  with  a  piece  of 
sheet-iron  fastened  beneath  the  web  of  the  shoe.  This  may  be 
made  still  more  occlusive  by  encircling  the  whole  foot  with 
tarred  fabric  bandages.  Such  a  dressing  need  not  be  removed 
until  the  wound  is  healed.  Here  we  must,  however,  be  governed 
by  the  circumstances.  Having  perfectly  traced  the  wound  we 
must  decide  as  to  the  time  it  will  require  to  regenerate,  and 
then  leave  the  bandage  on  accordingly. 

For  more  serious  punctures  the  technique  is  the  same  except 
in  the  change  of  the  bandage.  There  is  always  considerable 
haemorrhage  following  the  removal  of  the  Esmarch  bandage 
in  deep  seated  nail  pricks.  The  blood  which  finds  its  way  to 
the  surface  of  the  dressing  will  then  form  an  entering  channel 
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for  pathogenic  organisms  if  an  early  change  is  not  made. 
I  have  frequently  suspected  this  as  the  cause  of  failures  and 
the  suspicion  has  been  confirmed  by  better  results  from  a  new 
method.  The  first  dressing  of  sterilized  and  antiseptic  oakum 
and  fabrics  is  applied  after  the  operation  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting  the  haemorrhage.  In  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours 
the  patient  is  taken  to  a  scrupulously  clean  place,  the  tempo¬ 
rary  bandage  removed  and  the  whole  foot  and  wound  again 
patiently  disinfected  with  a  strong  mercuric  chloride  solution. 
The  wound  is  then  dusted  with  iodoform  (there  is  no  haemor¬ 
rhage  now  to  interfere)  and  covered  with  tarred  oakum  and 
with  layer  upon  layer  of  tarred  muslin  bandages.  If  the  wound 
is  one  that  will  secrete  profusely,  as,  for  example,  when  the 
navicular  sheath  is  punctured,  the  first  layer  of  oakum  is  not 
tarred,  but  is  made  safely  pure  by  sterilization.  In  this  con¬ 
dition  it  is  capable  of  absorbing  the  secretion — a  property 
which  cannot  be  expected  of  tarred  oakum.  On  the  sixth  or 
seventh  day  it  is  removed  and  readjusted  as  above  described. 
If  the  patient  is  improving  and  the  secretions  do  not  appear 
upon  the  surface  and  in  the  absence  of  foul  odor  such  a  bandage 
may  even  remain  on  much  longer,  but  the  sixth  day  is  the 
usual  time  for  the  appearance  of  these  symptoms.  After  the 
second  dressing  the  wound  is  usually  safe  from  septic  processes 
and  may  then  be  dressed  with  less  precision,  and  if  astringent 
remedies  are  then  indicated  they  should  be  applied  to  the 
oakum. 

For  quittor  and  other  operations  involving  the  wall,  coronet, 
or  lower  pastern  region,  the  same  principle  applies  and  the  tech¬ 
nique  need  not  vary.  The  clue  to  success  in  performing  asep¬ 
tic  foot  operations  is  found  in  applying  first  a  bandage  to  arrest 
the  haemorrhage  and  then  the  permanent  one,  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours  later. 

Bandages  of  the  foot  are  held  in  place  by  wrapping  them 
round  and  round  with  coarse  twine,  tarred  to  make  it  more 
adhesive,  and  as  horses  are  very  destructive  to  foot  dressings, 
the  whole  should  be  protected  with  a  loose  wrap  of  coarse  ma¬ 
terial,  or  what  is  still  better  with  a  leather  boot.  Without  this 
precaution  bandages  are  often  worn  through  on  the  second  day, 
and  on  the  hind  feet  they  soon  become  soaked  with  the  patient’s 
excretions. 

Fetlock  and  Pastern  Dressings. — Accidental  wounds  and 
neurectomy  wounds  are  the  common  lesions  of  this  region, 
which  is  the  easiest  region  of  the  horse  to  protect  perfectly.  A 
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wad  of  oakum,  a  bandage  of  muslin  three  meters  long  and  a 
flannel  one  the  same  length,  all  well  soaked  and  wrung  out 
moderately  in  mercuric  chloride  solution  (one  per  cent.),  applied 
so  as  to  fit  the  form  of  the  leg  neatly  and  then  bound  with  num¬ 
erous  wraps  of  tape  or  cord  will  protect  wounds  of  this  region  for 
a  week  or  more  without  change.  The  only  r.eason  for  changing 
such  a  bandage  earlier  would  be  the  appearance  of  wound  secre¬ 
tions  at  its  surface,  or  in  the  case  of  haemorrhage  at  the  time  of 
application.  For  simple  incisions,  as  in  neurectomy,  the  muslin 
fabric  may  be  tarred,  for  if  properly  performed  there  will  be  no 
perceptible  secretion. 

Knee  Dressings. — Broken  knees  from  stumbling,  other  acci¬ 
dental  wounds  and  tenotomy  of  the  carpal  flexors  are  the  wounds 
of  the  carpus  requiring  occlusive  dressings.  For  this  region  the 
same  materials  as  for  the  fetlock  are  used,  but  the  bandages 
should  be  at  least  six  meters  long.  Short  bandages  are  more 
likely  to  become  loose  and  fall  off.  The  patient  must  be  kept 
in  the  standing  position,  and  if  the  wound  is  sutured  a  wooden 
or  sheet  iron  splint  should  be  applied  to  the  flexion  surface.  For 
broken  knees  the  wound  is  first  covered  with  a  thick-  layer  of 
iodoform  sugar,  then  with  oakum  soaked  in  mercuric  chloride 
(one  per  cent.),  and  subsequently  with  tarred  muslin  bandages 
six  meters  long  bound  down  with  numerous  wraps  of  tape.  The 
oakum  may  be  tarred  or  not,  according  to  the  amount  of  secre¬ 
tion  expected. 

Forearm  Dressings. — In  applying  dressings  to  this  region 
the  bandages  should  be  made  to  cover  a  large  area,  and  then 
bound  with  abundance  of  tape  to  retain  them.  The  wound  of 
median  neurectomy  cannot  be  bandaged,  and  therefore  the  usual 
wounds  of  the  region  are  accidental  ones  requiring  materials  to 
suit  each  case.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  the  standing 
position. 

Hock  Dressings. — Some  patients  will  complacently  accept  a 
hock  bandage,  while  others  for  no  visible  reason  will  resist  their 
presence  by  repeated  and  forcible  flexion  until  the  whole  affair 
is  hopelessly  distorted.  The  attempt  is  always  an  experiment, 
as  there  is  no  telling  which  patient  will  or  will  not  resist.  The 
more  simple  wounds  might  be  treated  as  well  as  possible  with¬ 
out  bandages,  but  when  bandaging  actually  becomes  necessary 
the  strips  should  be  narrow  and  long,  and  made  to  cover  a  large 
share  of  the  metatarsus  below  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  tibia 
above.  It  should  first  be  wound  around  the  metatarsus,  then 
gradually  upward  to  the  lower  third  of  the  tibia,  and  completed 
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by  encircling  a  figure  eight  several  times  over  the  joint.  The 
retaining  cords  should  not  press  forcibly  upon  the  tendo-Achilles. 

Tibial  Dressings. — This  region  is  also  difficult  to  dress  with 
bandages,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  distal  end  it  might  well 
be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  shoulder,  stifle,  etc.  Just 
above  the  hock,  however,  the  seat  of  tibial  neurectomy,  a  band¬ 
age  can  be  applied.  The  secret  of  preventing  resistance  lies 
in  the  proper  application  of  padding  to  the  tendo-Achilles.  Two 
cylindrical  pieces  of  oakum  should  be  placed  on  either  side  of 
the  tendo-Achilles,  between  it  and  the  perforans  muscle,  so  as 
to  prevent  pressure  directly  upon  it. 

Metacarpal  and  Metatarsal  Dressings. — These  regions  are 
readily  bandaged  under  all  circumstances  and  necessitate  no 
deviation  from  the  general  rules. 

General  Rules  for  the  adjustment  of  occlusive  dressings  for 
the  extremities  : 

(1)  Make  bandages  no  shorter  than  three  meters  and  no 
longer  then  six  meters,  and  about  ten  centimeters  wide. 

(2)  Always  apply  them  wet  with  strong  antiseptic  solutions. 
Dry  ones  cannot  be  made  to  fit  the  curves  of  the  legs. 

(3)  Retain  them  with  abundant  wrapping  with  twine  or 
tape.  Pinning,  or  simply  applying  a  wrap  or  two  of  twine, is 
not  sufficient. 

(4)  When  they  become  impregnated  with  blood  after  an 
operation  they  should  be  changed  in  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours  and  a  permanent  occlusive  one  applied. 

(5)  Make  them  more  occlusive  with  tar,  except  when  they 
are  expected  to  absorb  secretions. 

(6)  Change  them  as  soon  as  wound  secretions  appear  at  the 
surface,  as  such  secretions  form  an  entering  channel  for  organisms. 

(7)  Bandage  neatly.  It  matters  not  how  neatly  or  intelli- 
•  gently  an  operation  is  performed  if  the  bandage  is  not  neatly 

applied  the  whole  procedure  may  suffer  from  adverse  criticism. 

(8)  Never  permit  the  bandage  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
drainage  of  a  wound.  An  improperly  drained  wound  in  veteri¬ 
nary  patients  will  seldom  remain  aseptic. 

(9)  Oakum  and  bandages  should  be  soaked  with  mercuric 
chloride  solution  no  weaker  than  1-500. 

(10)  Always  cover  a  liberal  surface. 

( To  be  continued.') 

For  ABSCESSES,  take  boric  acid  and  acetanilid,  equal  parts,  and 
glycerin  to  make  a  thick  paste  ;  spread  on  a  soft  cloth  and  apply. 
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SURGICAL  ITEMS. 

Application  of  Plaster  of  Paris  Bandages.— Hard  bandages, 
such  as  are  made  with  plaster  of  Paris,  are  u$ed  so  frequently  in 
out  practice  that  a  word  about  them  can  never  go  amiss.  Kvery 
vetei inarian  has  his  particular  method  of  adjusting  them,  and 
if  the  results  have  been  in  every  way  satisfactory  no  deviation 
from  accustomed  methods  is  advisable.  It  is  always  much  bet- 
tei  to  follow  accustomed  methods  that  have  proven  satisfactory 
than  to.  experiment  with  new  ones.  One  point  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  in  their  application  and  which  is  probably  the  cause  of 
failure  in  many  instances,  is  that  such  bandages  should  be 
hardened  and  perfectly  unresisting  as  soon  as  the  work  of  ap- 
pl\  ing  them  is  completed.  If  a  plaster  of  Paris  bandag'e  requires 
e\  en  sevetal  minutes  to  become  hard  the  movements  of  the 
patient  may.  unset”  the  bone.  The  following  method  will 
give  the  desired  results:  Provide  yourself  with  abundance  of 
cheese  cloth  lipped  into  bandages  6  meters  long  and  io  centi¬ 
meters  wide,  soak  and  roll  them  in  a  thin  solution  of  plaster 
of  Paris  and  let  them  remain  in  the  solution  while  the  patient  is 
being  piepaied  for  the  application.  When  the  bone  is  properly 
set  carefully  apply  one  of  the  bandages  over  the  whole  area  to 
be  covered.  Then  in  another  container  make  a  thick  solution 
of  the  plaster  and  add  to  it  30  grams  (one  ounce)  of  powdered 
alum.  .  Plaster  this  thick  solution  thickly  over  the  whole  area 
and  quickly  (it  will  “  set  ”  rapidly)  apply  the  second  bandage. 
Over  this  second  bandage  plaster  another  coating  of  the  plaster  of 
Paiis  and  alum  solution,  freshly  made  again  as  the  first  will  now 
be.  too  hard  to  use.  Repeat  this  until  the  desired  thickness  is  ob¬ 
tained.  When  the  last  bandage  is  applied  the  whole  bandage 
will  be  very  hard  and  displacement  of  the  bone  will  then  be 
impossible.  Plaster  of  Paris  bandages  should  always  cover  a 
liberal  surface.  PAor  the  pastern  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the 
metacarpus  and  the  whole  foot  must  be  included.  For  the  met¬ 
acarpus  the  lower  third  of  the  radius,  carpus  and  fetlock  must 
be  covered,  etc. 

To  remove  such  a  bandage  soak  it  in  dilute  acetic  acid  or 
vinegar  which  is  a  perfect  solvent  for  plaster  of  Paris.  Pour 

the  acid  along  the  line  to  be  cut  and  cut  the  cloth  with  a  knife 
layer  after  layer. 

A  plaster  of  Paris  bandage  should  never  be  left  upon  a 
hoise  s  leg  longer  than  four  weeks.  If  the  healing  has  not 
progressed  to  a  safe  point  another  softer  one  is  applied.  The 
restlessness  of  the  larger  veterinary  patients  causes  bandage 
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necrosis  in  almost  every  case,  and  therefore  at  the  end  of  four 
weeks  the  necrotic  spots  should  be  exposed  and  treated. 

— (L.  A.  M.) 

Osteoma  of  the  Superior  Maxilla. — The  case  of  osteoma  of 
the  maxilla  reported  from  Professor  Dewar’s  surgical  clinic  by 
veterinary  student  J.  J.  O’Connor,  in  the  January  Veterinarian , 
page  904,  opens  up  the  very  interesting  question  of  origin  of 
these  mysterious  tumefactions.  In  a  supplementary  note  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stockman  unhesitatingly  asserts  that  their  cause  is  “  still 
unknown,”  and  apparently  clinches  the  assertion  by  referring 
to  their  occurrence  in  old  horses,  in  which  instance  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  cells  that  have  lain  dormant  for  years  can  not  readily 
be  accounted  for. 

Let  us  see  if  a  glance  at  the  osteology  of  the  region  will  not 
materially  lead  us  to  some  logical  conclusion.  The  bone  of  the 
region  (the  jaw)  consists  of  two  comparatively  thin  plates  en¬ 
closing  the  deep  and  large  alveolar  cavities.  Now,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  that  within  these  cavities  two  sets  of  teeth — temporary 
and  permanent — develop  from  very  small  to  very  large  and 
hard  bodies  which  eventually  find  their  way  into  the  oral  cavity 
by  sheer  force  of  their  expansion,  is  it  a  wonder  that  this  thin 
incasement  (the  bones)  occasionally  suffers  ? 

PTirthermore,  osteomata  of  the  maxilla  most  frequently 
occur  over  the  third  molar — the  last  of  the  temporary  teeth  to 
erupt.  This  is  due  to  the  demonstrable  fact  that  when  the  third 
molar  seeks  admission  to  the  level  of  the  arcade  it  occasionally 
finds  its  way  blocked  by  the  narrowness  of  the  space  between 
the  second  and  fourth  teeth,  both  of  which  have  previously 
erupted  and  are  now  firmly  located.  Thus  the  force  of  its  con¬ 
tinued  expansion  is  felt  at  the  other  extremity  and  an  osteoma 
results.  I11  much  the  same  manner  osteomata  occur  over  the 
first  and  second  molars  from  the  resistance  offered  by  their 
temporary  analogues  and  probably  also,  like  the  fourth,  which 
is  rarely  effected,  from  obscure  forces.  The  fifth  and  sixth  are 
never  the  cause  of  such  processes  because  of  their  remoteness 
from  the  skull  plate.  It  is  not  rare  to  find  two  or  more  of  the 
anterior  molars  involved  simultaneously  in  the  causation  of 
these  tumefactions  and  not  rarely  the  condition  is  bilateral. 

In  describing  the  semiology,  Mr.  O’Connor  states  :  “  There 
seemed  to  be  a  wider  space  than  usual  between  the  second  and 
third  molars.”  As  perfect  contiguity  is  indeed  seldom  inter¬ 
rupted  in  the  dental  arcades  of  the  horse  the  words  “  wider 
space  than  usual  ”  make  the  assertion  rather  confusing.  But 
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the  point  I  wish  to  make  in  this  connection  is  that  if  the  space 
referred  to  had  been  carefully  examined  it  would  have  been 
seen  that  its  gingival  width  was  much  wider  than  the  table 
width,  showing  that  either  the  second  or  third  molar — most 
likely  the  second — was  not  in  a  straight  line  with  the  axis  of 
the  jaw,  and  with  the  fourth  formed  a  wedge-shaped  space  for 
the  third  molar.  “  For  the  past  year  this  tumor  had  been 
growing  ”  says  the  writer.  Quite  so,  when  one  considers  that 
during  the  same  time  the  third  molar  was  also  rapidly  growing 
and  was  making  an  effort,  against  great  odds,  to  gain  the  level 
of  the  arcade. 

As  regards  those  occurring  in  older  animals  I  must  confess 
having  failed  to  demonstrate  any  similarity  whatever  to  those 
occurring  in  connection  with  dentition.  When  not  caused  by 
productive  periostitis  (  traumatic )  the  tumefaction  could  al¬ 
ways  be  traced  to  an  odontoma  or  to  dental  necrosis  (  caries,  if 
you  wish  ).  In  view  of  their  histological  characteristics  the 
attempt  to  place  all  of  these  tumors  among  the  teratomata  is 
hardly  justifiable. 

The  large  number  of  these  cases  appearing  at  the  dental 
clinic  of  this  college  has  been  the  incentive  for  a  careful  re¬ 
search  into  their  origin.  It  was  only  after  two  post-mortems 
(the  animals  having  died  from  other  causes)  that  the  true  na¬ 
ture  of  the  abnormality  became  apparent.  With  this  clue  the 
wedged  condition  of  the  third  molar  was  always  thereafter  eas¬ 
ily  detected  by  palpation  or  inspection  in  the  recumbent  posi¬ 
tion,  and  in  trephining  a  large  opening  in  the  tumefaction  the 
fang  is  found  to  be  from  8  to  1 5  millimeters  too  long. 

— (L.  A.  M.) 
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Manual  of  Prescription  Writing  and  Posology.  Prepared  for  Students  and 
Practitioners  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  By  Harry  D.  Hanson,  D.  V.  S.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  at  the  New  York— American  Veterinary  College. 
Published  by  the  Author,  160  Eldridge  Street,  New  York. 

We  had  110  idea  that  the  little  book  bearing  the  above  title, 
whose  prepararion  has  been  so  long  announced,  would  prove  to 
be  such  a  valuable  work  when  completed.  Now,  as  it  lies  be¬ 
fore  us  we  find  it  crowded  from  cover  to  cover  with  innumer¬ 
able  tables  and  statements  that  should  be  but  are  not  familiar 
to  the  practitioner,  with  the  thousands  of  other  things  that  he 
must  familiarize  himself  with. 

The  genesis  of  the  work  gives  the  reasons  for  and  the  man- 
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ner  of  writing  prescriptions  in  a  proper  manner,  analyzing 
their  construction  from  the  invocatory  L  to  the  signature,  giv¬ 
ing  enough  of  medical  Latin  to  enable  practitioners  to  write 
thoroughly  correct  and  grammatical  prescriptions.  ,  As  a  ref¬ 
erence  work  a  vast  amount  of  material  of  the  kind  veterinar¬ 
ians  want  to  know  about  fill  subsequent  pages,  and  include  the 
principles  of  combining  drugs,  examples  of  dangerous  and  erro¬ 
neous  combinations,  a  chapter  on  solution,  with  tables  of  solu¬ 
bility  of  the  chief  veterinary  drugs.  Weights  and  measures 
form  a  most  complete  chapter,  and  include  every  phase  of  the 
subject,  while  officinal  preparations  are  generously  treated  of 
in  the  next  section.  Posology  is  discussed  with  reference  to 
the  various  channels  by  which  the  medicines  are  conducted 
into  the  system,  and  the  tables  of  dosage  are  both  complete  and 
comprehensive.  Fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  a  vocabulary,  from 
which  the  student  can  abstract  a  good  general  definition  of  all 
Latin  and  medical  phrases  usually  employed.  An  appendix  of 
favorite  prescriptions  of  well-known  practitioners  completes  the 
volume,  and  a  reference  to  these  brings  to  the  reader  many 
happy  combinations  that  experience  has  taught  the  author  are 
valuable  in  particular  conditions. 

The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  produced 
from  what  seemed  &  simple  subject  a  work  which  we  venture 
to  say  will  be  worn  out  faster  by  constant  handling  than  any 
other  book  in  the  veterinarian’s  library. 

Outline  of  the  Antiseptic  Treatment  of  Wounds  for  Veterinarians.  By  H. 
Frick,  County  Veterinarian  of  Hettstedt,  Germany,  Translated  by  Alexander  Eger, 
with  annotations  by  A.  H.  Baker,  V.  S.  (Chicago  Veterinary  College),  and  L.  A. 
Merillat,  V.  S.  (McKillip  Veterinary  College).  Chicago  :  Alexander  Eger,  pub¬ 
lisher,  1900. 

Following  closely  upon  Dr.  Peters’  translation  of  Fischoeder’s 
“  Meat  Inspection,”  Mr.  Eger  gives  the  veterinarian  another 
valuable  little  volume  upon  a  subject  that  is  just  now  receiving 
a  great  deal  of  attention  at  our  hands.  For  many  years  anti- 
sepsy  was  regarded  by  us  as  a  most  excellent  and  scientific  dis¬ 
covery — for  the  practitioner  of  human  medicines,  but  it  was  un¬ 
fortunate  that  its  general  adoption  was  impracticable  and  a 
farce  in  veterinary  medicine.  It  was  thought  that  wound  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  domestic  animals  was  so  radically  different  from 
the  same  subject  in  our  sister  profession  that  antisepsy  could 
only  be  aimed  at,  and  that  surgery  would  have  to  continue  to 
be  without  its  powerful  effects.  Within  the  last  year  veterinary 
sentiment  has  taken  a  radical  change,  and  our  literature  is 
teeming  with  extemporaneous  articles  upon  the  subject.  For 
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instance,  it  is  being  very  thoroughly  and  practically  discussed 
in  the  Review  by  Dr.  Merillat  in  the  “  Department  of  Sur¬ 
gery,”  while  almost  every  association  meeting  has  a  paper  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  subject. 

The  work  before  us,  therefore,  is  very  apropos  and  as  the  Ger¬ 
man  text  is  enlarged  upon  by  two  well-known  American-edu¬ 
cated  veterinarians,  we  feel  the  greatest  confidence  in  endors¬ 
ing  the  volume  as  being  up-to-date  and  reliable  in  every  sense, 
and  one  which  no  progressive  man  can  afford  to  have  absent 
from  his  library. 

Scientific  Horseshoeing,  for  Levelling  and  Balancing  the  Action  and  Gait  of  Horses 

and  Remedying  and  Curing  the  Different  Diseases  of  the  Foot.  By  William  Rus¬ 
sell,  Practical  Horseshoer.  Cincinnati:  The  Robert  Clark  Co.,  1899. 

The  fourth  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  work,  which 
is  regarded  by  the  horseshoeing  fraternity  as  the  most  advanced 
text-book  of  their  handicraft,  has  been  forwarded  to  us  by  the 
author,  and  upon  a  careful  perusal  we  find  it  a  work  of  much 
value  and  of  real  scientific  merit.  It  has  been  standard  among 
horseshoers  for  years, and  the  pains  and  skill  which  the  author  has 
given  to  the  details  of  its  compilation  reflect  the  greatest  credit 
upon  him.  There  are  450  illustrations,  many  of  the  anatomi¬ 
cal  plates  being  colored,  and  of  a  higher  order  than  those  usu¬ 
ally  found  in  veterinary  works,  while  the  illustrations  of  patho¬ 
logical  feet,  all  of  which  are  in  the  collection  of  the  author,  who 
has  secured  them  from  time  to  time  through  his  long  career  as 
a  horseshoer,  are  well  chosen  and  will  compare  favorably  with 
anything  in  our  literature.  The  author  has  had  a  wonder¬ 
ful  experience  in  the  higher  art  of  shoeing,  has  given  a  vast 
amount  of  study  and  thought  to  the  subject,  which  he  conveys 
to  his  readers  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner  in  the  nearly  300 
pages  which  comprise  the  book.  The  veterinarian  can  learn  a 
great  deal  from  Prof.  Russell’s  treatise,  and  we  commend  it 
heartily  to  our  readers  as  the  most  advanced  representative  of  a 
profession  which  mingles  so  closely  with  the  practical  side  of 
our  own. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


STILL  WIPING  THE  FLOOR  WITH  THE  ARMY  VETERINARY 

SURGEON. 

Editors  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

Dear  Sirs  : — The  following  circular  of  information  has  re- 
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cently  been  promulgated  by  the  Department  of  War : 

Circular  55, 

Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Adjutant  General’s  Office, 

November  23d,  1899. 

The  following  decisions  have  been  made  and  are  published  to  the 
Army  for  the  information  of  all  concerned  : 

1.  Courtesies  lo  be  shown  Acting  Assistant  Surgeons  by  enlisted  men  oj 
the  Army.—— Acting  assistant  surgeons  are  entitled  to  the  same  protec¬ 
tion  in  their  positions  and  the  same  respect  and  obedience  from  enlisted 
men  as  commissioned  officers.— (Republication  of  Par.  1^53  A.  R.  of 
1899,  approved  by  Sec.  War,  Nov.  17th,  1899.) 

2.  Status  and  Allowances  of  Veterinarians . — A  veterinarian  appointed 
under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1899,  is  not  a  commis¬ 
sioned  officer  or  an  enlisted  man,  but  a  civil  employee. 

A  veterinarian  of  the  second  class  is  entitled  to  all  the  allowances  or 
emoluments  of  a  Sergeant  Major,  other  than  his  pay  proper,  which  is 
fixed  by  law,  the  same  as  if  he  were  an  enlisted  man. — (Decision  Sec. 
War,  Nov.  7th,  1899 — 290576  A.  G.  O.) 

The  status  of  the  army  vet,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  above, 
has  been  defined,  and  the  knife  has  been  again  buried  in  his 
unresisting  anatomy,  but  no  blood  drawn,  as  he  by  this  time  is 
bloodless.  The  status  of  the  contract  doctor  employed  tem¬ 
porarily  by  the  Surgeon  General  (possessing  no  more  education, 
technically  or  otherwise,  than  the  vet)  is  redefined  presumably 
by  way  of  contrast,  but  was  it  necessary  ?  The  new  definition 
of  civil  employee  places  the  vet  in  a  very  unenviable  position, 
both  as  regards  his  work  and  social  standing.  Officially  being 
a  civil  employee,  his  efforts  from  a  professional  standpoint  are 
productive  of  less  results  now  than  they  were  formerly,  when 
he  was  ranked  as  a  sergeant  major  {vide  his  warrant),  and  had 
some  little  authority.  Now,  having  none,  he  is  but  a  thing , 
with  less  influence  for  good  in  the  service  than  a  troop  farrier, 
who  is  a  grade  above  a  private,  anyhow,  and  certainly  outranks 
the  vet,  who  is  nobody.  Then,  again,  the  spectacle  of  a  vet  of 
the  second  class,  a  civil  employee,  drawing  helmets,  riding 
boots,  chevrons,  stripes,  and  other  military  equipments  that 
lie.  is  not  allowed  to  wear,  is  without  parallel  in  any  other  civ¬ 
ilized  service  that  we  know  of.  Socially,  an  army  civil  em-  * 
ployee,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  is  a  dog. 

How  the  decision  in  the  above  circular  came  to  be  given  we 
do  not  know,  but  it  needs  no  Daniel  to  read  the  handwriting- 
on  the  wall,  and  plainly  shows  the  estimation  in  which  the  vet 
profession  is  held  by  the  War  Department,  regardless  of  the 
good  it  might  do  if  recognized.  By  this  decision  the  veterinary 
service  in  the  army  has  been  reduced  to  the  minimum  in  use- 
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fulness,  and  its  members  placed  one  grade  below  that  of  a 
“  cook’s  police  ”  (military  kitchen  helper) — neither  an  officer 
nor  an  enlisted  man,  but  a  “civil  employee  ”  of  a  line  regiment, 
a  maverick,  a  “  what  is  it,”  an  intelligent,  thinking,  specially 
trained  being  without  a  voice,  simply  a  stable  attache  without 
a  single  right,  without  “  protection  in  his  position,”  having  the 
respect  of  nobody,  shunned  by  citizens  on  the  outside  of  the 
service,  who  gauge  him  by  his  official  standing,  he  being  of  the 
army  and  still  not  of  it  (sounds  like  the  stuff  one  reads  in  the 
Bible),  and  finding  him  an  outcast  are  afraid  of  him  socially, 
and  supposed  officially  to  be  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 

What  is  wrong  anyhow?  One  is  tempted  to  ask,  is  the  word 
“  vet”  equivalent  to  “mad  dog”  when  applied  to  some  harm¬ 
less  canine?  Is  the  veterinary  profession  so  low  down  in  the 
scale  of  professions  that  it  acts  on  the  service  as  a  red  rag  does 
on  a  bull  ?  Is  a  veterinaiian  a  social  leper,  or  is  the  old  veteri¬ 
nary  canker  which  lias  afflicted  the  army  for  years  so  hard  to 
heal  that  it  will  have  to  be  taken  out  with  the  knife  and  re¬ 
placed  by  new  tissue?  If  so  the  sooner  the  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  the  better.  In  the  meantime  the  fight  for  recognition 
will  continue  until  success  is  reached. 

Ye  aspirants  for  military  honors,  struggling  for  a  place  in 
the  army  because  you  are  deluded  into  thinking  the  service  has 
been  improved,  believe  me  when  I  say  that  it  has  not.  A  few 
of  the  positions  receive  a  few  dollars  a  month  more  than  the 
others  ;  otherwise  the  conditions  are  worse,  and  this  is  especially 
so  since  the  desision  given  above  has  been  published. 

The  decision  rendered  by  the  Adjutant  General’s  Office  can 
be  made  to  be  more  productive  of  good  than  anything  that  has 
happened  to  the  army  veterinarian  or  anything  that  he  has  tried 
to  accomplish  in  the  past  ten  years.  This  circular  speaks  for 
itself,  and  when  the  meaning  of  it  is  intelligently  placed  before 
the  congressional  committees  it  will  undoubtedly  have  a  good 
effect  in  advancing  our  interests.  Yours  truly, 

Veritas. 


SECTIONAL  WORK  IN  THE  A.  V.  M.  A. 

Editors  American  Veterinary  Reviezv  : 

Dear  Sirs: — The  Journal  takes  occasion  in  its  November 
issue  to  again  voice  its  opposition  to  sectional  work  in  our  na¬ 
tional  organization.  With  the  development  of  veterinary 
science  the  energies  of  the  different  members  of  the  profession 
have  been  exerted  along  various  lines ;  some  are  engaged  in  the 
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control  or  eradication  of  contagious  diseases,  some  enter  politics 
and  become  candidates  for  mayor,  some  take  up  meat  inspec¬ 
tion  or  enter  the  army  veterinary  service,  while  75  to  80% 
enter  private  or  general  practice.  These  variations  in  work 
tend  to  draw  11s  apart,  and  it  is  well  that  there  should  be 
some  central  rallying  point  where  we  may  meet  on  common 
ground  as  a  fraternity.  Such,  is  the  A.  V.  M.  A. 

Article  II  of  its  constitution  reads :  u  The  purposes  and 
objects  of  the  association  are,  to  contribute  to  the  diffusion  of 
true  science  and  particularly  the  knowledge  of  veterinary  med¬ 
icine  and  surgery.”  Sanitary  medicine,  politics,  meat  inspec¬ 
tion  and  contagious  diseases  are  not  specifically  mentioned,  and 
originally  our  programmes  contained  little  of  these,  but  State 
and  sanitary  medicine  have  more  recently  undergone  such 
rapid  and  important  development  that  they  soon  assumed  a  far 
more  prominent  place  in  our  meetings  and  ere  we  were  aware 
murmurings  were  heard  that  these  were  pushing  aside  the  top¬ 
ics  of  interest  to  the  general  practitioner,  the  practice  papers 
bringing  up  the  rear  end  of  the  programme,  their  discussion 
was  omitted  for  want  of  time  and  finally  they  w'ere  read  by 
title.  At  Nashville  the  general  practitioners  asked  for  sectional 
work,  the  sanitarians,  by  parliamentary  technicalities,  avoided 
the  issue.  The  practitioners  were  on  the  alert  at  Omaha  and 
injected  clinics  into  the  programme.  They  went  to  the  clinics 
prior  to  the  regular  convening  hour  and  stayed  there  till  ready 
to  go  elsewhere — they  held  a  section  on  clinical  surgery.  They 
repeated  the  act  at  New  York,  and  had  very  interesting  section 
work. 

Now,  the  sanitarians  are  murmuring,  but  the  Journal  hesi¬ 
tates  to  admit  that  the  clinics  are  at  the  bottom  of  its  woes,  and 
tries  to  lay  the  whole  blame  on  Dr.  Berns’  clam-bake.  The 
managing  editor  of  the  Journal  should  be  frank  and  state  edi¬ 
torially  as  he  has  done  elsewhere  that  he  disapproves  of  clinics 
at  the  meetings  of  the  A.  V.  M.  A.  The  Journal  says  that  only 
sanitary  science  is  sufficiently  developed,  has  enough  intelli¬ 
gence  or  a  sufficiently  important  theme  to  undertake  sectional 
work. 

More  than  50%  of  the  members  present  at  New  York  would 
say  that  the  section  on  clinical  surgery  did  very  satisfactory 
work  last  September.  Other  sectional  work  in  the  A.  V.  M.  A. 
has  proven  more  or  less  successful.  The  Association  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Faculties,  which  the  JournaVs  editor  nursed  tenderly  in 
its  infancy,  has  operated  throughout  its  existence  as  a  section 
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of  the  A.  V.  M.  A.  Its  minutes  and  papers  have  appeared  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  A.  V.  M.  A.,  and  were  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  latter,  its  meetings  were  held  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  and  it  has  been  granted  and  has  accepted  all  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  a  section.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Association  of  Experiment  Station  Veterinarians,  and  the  Jour¬ 
nal  has  approved  the  relation.  So  the  Journal  approves  of  sec¬ 
tional  work  in  the  Association  of  Faculties,  of  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  Veterinarians,  and  thinks  the  sanitarians  competent  to  run 
a  section  for  a  day  or  so,  but  deems  the  practitioners  unfit  to 
undertake  anything  of  that  nature.  The  Journal  avers  that 
these  common  everyday  practitioners  must  have  larger  and 
longer  doses  of  sanitary  medicine,  whether  they  desire  it  or  not. 
We  have  a  three-days  meeting.  Why  not  group  the  subjects 
together,  put  them  in  sections,  have  a  half  day  of  sanitary  med¬ 
icine,  then  a  like  time  to  veterinary  education  or  to  general 
practice?  Let  each  paper  have  its  time  and  duration  fixed  in 
the  programme,  and  then  carry  it  out  faithfully,  so  that  anyone 
interested  in  a  given  topic  would  know  when  to  be  present. 
Have  it  understood  that  while  work  of  a  certain  kind  is  going 
on  those  who  do  not  feel  directly  interested  may  attend  or  not, 
just  as  they  please.  They  will  probably  do  that  anyhow,  but 
the  other  party  had  as  well  not  become  irritated  over  it.  If, 
while  a  discussion  is  taking  place  on  some  sanitary  subject,  a 
few  general  practitioners  wish  to  go  out  quietly  and  congregate 
in  a  group  elsewhere  and  talk  over  or  illustrate  some  operation 
which  may  directly  benefit  them,  whose  affair  is  it?  So  far  as 
known  to  the  writer,  the  practitioners  have  paid  the  bills  for 
the  clinics.  The  practitioners  have  at  no  time  entered  any 
protest  against  the  sanitarians  meeting  where  they  please, 
while  clinics  are  going  on,  and  discussing  any  topic  they  like. 
The  question  is  not  one  of  sectional  work — we  already  have  it. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  the  general  practitioners  know 
enough  about  sanitary  medicine  or  not — that  is  a  matter  of 
their  own  business.  It  is  not  a  question  of  sufficient  time  to 
properly  carry  out  our  programme,  for  it  can  readily  be  done  in 
the  time  now  consumed.  It  is  a  question  of  definitely  group¬ 
ing  and  fixing  the  time  for  each  group  and  each  paper  in  the 
group,  and  permitting  the  sections  and  sectional  work  already 
formed  to  go  about  their  work  promptly  and  methodically  and 
permitting  existing  sections  to  carry  on  their  work  concur¬ 
rently  or  consecutively  as  may  be  desired  by  those  sections. 
The  familiar  “  hashed  ”  programme  with  tuberculosis,  colic 
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and  worms  indiscriminately  mixed,  is  not  inviting  because  a 
member  wishing  to  be  present  during  the  discussion  on  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  being  a  trifle  early  or  late  (no  definite  time  for  the 
discussion  having  been  fixed)  gets  colic  or  worms  instead,  and, 
by  the  time  the  next  paper  in  which  he  is  interested  is  pre¬ 
sented  he  has  probably  become  weary  if  not  comatose. 

By  the  time  the  Journal  for  December  appears,  we  hope  it 
will  have  discovered  that  sectional  work  has  been  in  operation 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  that,  if  the  section  on  sanitary 
medicine  will  grant  the  general  practitioners  moderate  freedom 
of  action,  allowing  them  to  carry  out  such  a  programme  as 
they  may  deem  of  greatest  importance  to  themselves,  the  prac¬ 
titioners  cheerfully  returning  the  compliment,  the  programme 
would  move  so  harmoniously  as  to  remove  all  complaint  of 
lack  of  time,  more  general  practitioners  would  attend,  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  sanitary  medicine  would  have  larger  and  more  atten¬ 
tive  audiences  and  the  A.  V.  M.  A.  would  contribute  far  more 
u  to  the  diffusion  of  true  science  and  particularly  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery.”  Practitioner. 


WHO  AMONG  OUR  SCHOLARLY  VETS  CAN  SUPPLY  THIS  LINK  ? 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jan.  17,  1900. 

Editors  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

Dear  Sirs  : — I  make  bold  to  ask  for  some  information  on 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Pritchard,  of  this  city,  whose  card  I 
enclose.  I  am  engaged  in  a  search  for  the  origin  of  the  word 
“  Hoosier,”  and  am  trying  to  trace  the  probability  of  its  deriva¬ 
tion  from  “hoose,”  which  you  know  as  the  local  English  name 
of  the  disease  caused  by  strongylus  micrurus.  Can  you  tell  me 
whether  in  England  an  animal  with  this  disease  is  known  in 
vernacular  as  a  u  hooser  ”  or  “boozer,”  and  if  you  are  not  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  dialect  or  have  no  handy  reference  book  for  it,  can 
vou  refer  me  to  anyone  in  England  who  would  be  apt  to  know  ? 
This  may  seem  a  crazy  sort  of  inquiry,  but  if  you  can  give  me 
any  light  I  will  be  under  great  obligations. 

Yours  truly,  J.  P.  Dunn, 

Editor  Sentinel . 


corneal  ulcers. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22,  1900. 

Editors  American  Veterinary  Review) : 

Dear  Sirs  : — On  page  764  of  January  Review  I  note  a 
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treatment  for  corneal  ulcers  by  nitrate  of  silver  solution  or 
liquid  carbolic  acid. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  what  I  have  found  a  better  plan. 

Produce  local  anaesthesia  by  cocaine.  Take  a  stick  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  silver  (or  still  better  a  cone  of  silver  nitrate  with  5% 
silver  chloride )  and  pencil  the  ulcer  till  white.  If  the  cone  is 
used,  carefully  push  the  tip  through  the  thinned  corneal  wall 
at  the  deepest  part  of  the  ulcer.  If  the  wall  appears  too  thick 
or  the  ordinary  stick  silver  nitrate  has  been  used,  puncture  the 
anterior  chamber  through  the  ulcer  with  a  small  bistoury.  A 
gush  of  aqueous  humor  will  follow,  and  with  the  decreased 
intra-ocular  tension  the  inflammatory  symptoms  promptly  sub¬ 
side.  Antiseptics  (solution  of  silver  nitrate,  pyoktanin,  etc.) 
may  later  follow  as  may  be  indicated.  Very  truly, 

W.  L.  Williams. 

ACTINOMYCOSIS  IN  EXPORTED  CANADIAN  CATTLE. 

Dominion  of  Canada,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Stock. 

Montreal,  December  20th,  1899. 

Editors  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

Dear  Sirs  : — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  mis-state¬ 
ment  which  appears  in  the  report  of  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  J.  B. 
Wright  on  the  subject  of  “Actinomycosis,”  at  the  Missouri 
Valley  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  in  the  December  num¬ 
ber  of  your  admirable  journal,  at  page  670.  Dr.  Wright  is  re¬ 
ported  as  having  stated  that  “  three  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  shipped 
from  Canada  to  England  show  the  lesions”  (of  actinomycosis). 

By  referring  to  my  annual  reports,  which  are  published  in 
the  Blue  Book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  will  be  seen 
that  from  November  1,  1897,  to  November  1,  1898,  out  of  117,- 
428  exported  from  the  maritime  ports,  the  inspectors  rejected 
1 14  head.  During  the  same  period,  1898-99,  they  rejected  71 
out  of  111,948,  and  during  the  same  period  of  1898-99  they  re¬ 
jected  94  cattle  out  of  97,014  head  exported. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  animals  showing  even  slight  lesions 
of  actinomycosis  are  not  allowed  to  be  shipped  from  Canadian 
ports. 

The  insertion  of  this  for  the  purpose  of  stating  the  facts  will 
be  appreciated  by,  Yours  truly, 

Duncan  McEachran, 

Chief  Inspector  for  Canada. 


Smaller  says  pilocarpine  will  increase  the  milk  supply. 
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SPRATT  STOPS  IMPORTING  DOGS. 

No.  245  East  56TH  St.,  New  York,  Dec.  22d,  1899. 
Editors  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

Dear  Sirs  : — We  have  addressed  a  letter,  of  which  the  en¬ 
closed  is  a  copy,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Kennel  Club. 
If  you  consider  the  subject  matter  of  sufficient  interest  to  give  it 
publicity  in  your  columns  please  do  so.  Respectfully, 

Spratts  Patent  (America)  Limited. 

December  2oth,  1899. 

Secretary  American  Kennel  Chib ,  55  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City  : 

Dear  Sir  : — The  blame  for  delay,  etc.,  in  a  number  of  cases  of  im¬ 
portation  of  live  stock  into  America  having  been  unfairly  attached  to 
us,  we  decided,  after  careful  consideration,  to  abandon  this  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness,  believing  that  it  would  in  the  end  be  more  satisfactory  if  we  rec¬ 
ommended  customers  to  intrust  their  property  to  one  of  the  regular 
express  or  forwarding  companies.  We  had  found  that  intending  exhib¬ 
itors  frequently  allowed  a  very  narrow  limit  of  time  between  date  of 
arrival  of  vessel  carrying  animals  intended  for  exhibition  and  the  show 
date,  and  that  one  failure  to  realize  their  anticipations,  due  to  no  fault 
of  ours,  prejudiced  our  business  as  manufacturers  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  successes.  We  have  of  course  in  the  past  brought  into  America  a 
very  large  number  of  famous  prize  winning  dogs  and  birds,  and  have 
received  many  excellent  testimonials  therefor. 

Since  May  last,  any  report  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  we  have 
conducted  no  importations  of  this  kind  whatever.  Respectfully, 

Spratts  Patent  (America)  Limited. 
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THE  OHIO  STATE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

This  association  convened  in  annual  session  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  office,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Jan.  8,  8.15  P.  M.  Called  to  or¬ 
der  by  President  W.  Shaw,  of  Dayton.  ,  Roll-call  showed  the 
following  to  be  present :  F.  E.  Anderson,  Findlay  ;  J.  H.  Blat- 
tenburg,  Lima  ;  L.  W.  Carl,  Columbus  ;  H.  J.  Detmers,  Colum¬ 
bus  ;  P.  A.  Dillahunt,  Springfield;  C.  B.  Frederick,  Columbus;* 
J.  E.  Foster,  Coshocton ;  W.  C.  Fair,  Cleveland  ;  W.  H.  Grib- 
ble,  Washington  C.  H.;  T.  B.  Hillock,  Columbus;  R.  C.  Hill, 
West  Alexander ;  D.  C.  Hannawalt,  Greenfield  ;  W.  C.  Holden, 
Delphos  ;  Neil  B.  Jones,  Washington  C.  H.;  C.  E.  Leist,  Co¬ 
lumbus  ;  S.  D.  Myers,  Wilmington  ;  H.  J.  Rowe,  Sandusky ; 
Walter  Shaw,  Dayton  ;  E.  H.  Shepard,  Cleveland  ;  David  S. 
White,  Columbus;  W.  B.  Washburn,  Tiffin  ;  D.  B.  Cliffe, 
Marion  ;  O.  V.  Brutnley,  Townwood.  After  the  reading  and 
approval  of  the  minutes,  the  nomination  and  election  of  officers 
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for  the  ensuing  year  was  taken  up.  Drs.  S.  D.  Myers,  L.  W. 
Carl  and  N.  B.  Jones  were  nominated  for  President,  resulting 
at  the  third  ballot  in  the  selection  of  Dr.  Myers.  Drs.  J.  E. 
Foster,  C.  B.  Frederick  and  P.  A.  Dillahunt  were  named  for 
First  Vice-President,  also  requiring  three  ballots  to  select  Dr. 
Dillahunt.  For  Second  Vice-President,  Dr.  Anderson  ;  Third 
Vice-President,  Dr.  Hill ;  Secretary,  Dr.  Cribble  ;  Treasurer, 
Dr.  Hillock. 

Piesident  Shaw  thereupon  declared  the  following  to  be  the 
association’s  officers  for  the  coming  year  : 

President — S.  D.  Myers,  V.  S.,  Wilmington. 

First  Vice-President— P.  A.  Dillahunt,  V.  S.,  Springfield. 

Second  Vice-President— F.  K.  Anderson,  V.  S.,  Findlay. 

Third  Vice-President — R.  C.  Hill,  V.  S.,  West  Alexander. 

Secretary — W.  H.  Gribble,  D.  V.  S.,  Washington  C.  H. 

Treasurer— T.  B.  Hillock,  V.  S.,  Columbus. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  his  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  virus  of  anthrax,  showing  its  vitality,  having 
produced  the  disease  with  virus  which  had  been  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  thirteen  years  and  four  months.  He  also  gave  his  method 
of  treatment  of  infectious  pneumonia  of  horses,  treating  60 
cases,  58  of  which  recovered  and  recovered  very  rapidly. 

A  number  of  communications  were  read  and  disposed  of  as 
the  association  thought  best. 

The  chair  appointed  Drs.  Shepard,  Anderson  and  Blattenburg 
as  a  committee  to  audit  the  books  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
after  which  the  association  adjourned  until  8  A.  M.  Tuesday. 

Tuesday ,  Jan.  9,  8.00  a.  m. — Meeting  called  to  order  by 
President  S.  D.  Myers,  whose  maiden  opening  address  was  well 
received. 

New  members  proposed  were  :  D.  B.  Cliffe,  Marion  (Cincin¬ 
nati,  ’93)1  P*  A*  Dillahunt  and  Neil  B.  Jones,  vouchers  ;  O. 
V.  Brumley,  Townwood,  O.  (O.  S.  Univ.,  1897),  D*  S.  White 
and  C.  B.  Frederick,  vouchers.  Each  was  ballotted  upon  in 
turn,  and  both  declared  elected. 

The  report  of  special  committee  appointed  to  solicit  for  this 
association  the  privilege  of  naming  the  to-be-appointed  veteri¬ 
nary  examiner,  reported  that  the  appointment  was  all  politics, 
and  that  reason,  moral  suasion  and  ability  counted  for  naught 
unless  accompanied  by  a  political  pull.  It  was  decided  to  ap¬ 
ply  a  little  politics  in  the  suggesting  of  the  name  of  one  of  our 
able  members.  Arguments  pro  and  con  then  commenced  on 
any  additions  to  our  present  veterinary  law.  It  was  the  same 
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old  story — oil  and  water  don’t  mix  ;  one  contending  the  associa¬ 
tion  did  nothing,  while  another  that  the  association  did  all  it 
could  possibly  do.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that  those  veterinari¬ 
ans  who  shout  the  loudest  about  the  association  doing  nothing, 
are  those  very  ones  who  are  not  members,  and  have  never  sub¬ 
scribed  one  dollar  towards  paying  expenses  that  have  already 
been  incurred.  Follow  up  your  shouts  and  suggestions,  boys, 
by  a  little  of  the  needful. 

Drs.  Hillock  and  White  were  appointed  a  special  committee 
to  watch  any  veterinary  legislation  during  the  present  session 
of  the  legislature. 

Dr.  Jones  suggested  that  the  President  and  Secretary  formu¬ 
late  a  regular  programme  for  our  next  meeting,  giving  subjects, 
names  of  writers,  etc.  The  same  was  ordered  done. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  as  follows :  “  We,  the 
authorized  committee  to  audit  the  books  of  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  report  having  found  at  the  close  of  the  session  of 
Jan.  13,  1898,  a  balance  on  hand  of  $283.04.  At  the  session  of 
Jan.  11,  1899,  the  receipts  were  $34.00,  expenditures  $45.15, 
leaving  a  balance  at  close  of  that  session  of  $271.89.  At  the 
session  of  July  12,  1899  {at  Lima),  the  receipts  were  $17.00,  ex¬ 
penses  $6.35,  leaving  a  balance  of  $282.54.  At  this  present 
session  (Jan.  8  and  9)  the  receipts  have  been  $29.00,  expendi¬ 
tures  $24.50,  leaving  a  balance  at  the  close  of  this  meeting  in 
the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  $287.04.  E.  H.  Shepard,  F.  E. 
Anderson,  J.  H.  Beattenburg,  Committee 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committees  :  Contagious 
Diseases — D.  S.  White,  J.  H.  Blattenberg,  Neil  B.  Jones.  Vet¬ 
erinary  Progress— W .  Shaw,  F.  E.  Anderson,  L.  W.  Carl. 

In  reference  to  a  meeting  place  for  our  semi-annual  session 
it  was  decided  to  leave  this  to  the  call  of  the  President  and  Sec¬ 
retary,  and  that  if  the  American  Veterinary  Association  met  in 
Detroit  or  some  other  convenient  city,  that  we  as  an  association 
have  no  meeting,  but  instead  meet  with  the  National  body. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  taken  up  with  the  report¬ 
ing  and  discussion  of  interesting  cases.  The  next  annual  ses¬ 
sion  will  undoubtedly  be  held  in  the  Veterinary  Department  of 
the  Ohio  State  University,  where  a  splendid  biological  and 
pathological  exhibit  can  be  viewed  as  well  as  clinical  work 
arranged  for  ;  this  together  with  the  University’s  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  chemical  laboratory,  and  other  scientific  ex¬ 
hibits,  should  be  the  means  of  bringing  together  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  veterinarians,  and  we  look  forward  to  this  session  as  one 
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of  profit  as  well  as  pleasure.  Keep  it  in  mind — Ohio  State 
University,  Jan.,  1901.  Wm.  H.  Gribble,  D.  V.  S.,  Secretary. 

ONTARIO  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION.  ' 

The  annual  meeting-  of' this  association  was  held  in  the  Vet¬ 
erinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada,  on  Friday,  Dec.  22,  1899,  at 
11. 15  A.  M. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  S.  Sisson,  the  President,  the  First  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  W.  J.  Wilson,  of  London,  took  the  chair,  and, 
after  a  few  well  chosen  remarks,  called  for  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  which  were  read  and  confirmed. 

New  members  were  then  proposed  and  accepted  and  some 
routine  business  was  transacted.  The  meeting  then  adjourned 
for  lunch. 

On  opening  the  meeting  after  lunch,  the  Chairman  called 
as  the  first  order  of  business  the  Secretary-Treasurer’s  and  Reg¬ 
istrar’s  reports.  A  very  large  mass  of  correspondence  was  re¬ 
ported,  among  the  most  important  being  numerous  letters  from 
all  over  the  Province  of  Ontario  relating  to  measures  that  were 
being  adopted  for  endeavoring  to  procure  better  legal  protection 
for  our  profession.  Also  correspondence  relating  to  the  prose¬ 
cution  and  conviction  of  one  T.  Johnson  for  illegally  advertis¬ 
ing  and  practicing  as  a  veterinary  surgeon.  He  also  reported 
fourteen  graduates  having  registered  since  the  last  annual 
meeting. 

The  Auditor’s  report  showed  the  finances  to  be  in  a  good 
condition. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  in  connection  with 
the  efforts  made  in  endeavoring  to  procure  better  legal  protec¬ 
tion  for  our  profession  was  discussed,  and  it  was  shown  that, 
notwithstanding  a  clause  was  inserted,  providing  that  all  per¬ 
sons  who  had  been  practising  veterinary  surgery  continuously 
in  one  place  for  fifteen  years  should  be  entitled  to  register, 
when  it  came  before  the  Legal  Committee  for  discussion  it  was 
found  that  a  majority  of  that  committee  were  opposed  to  the 
bill.  The  Chairman  of  that  committee,  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Gibson, 
suggested  that  in  consequence  of  the  rather  serious  opposition, 
the  bill  be  withdrawn  for  this  year,  and,  if  thought  advisable, 
introduced  again  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  when 
he  thought  it  would  likely  be  carried. 

After  considerable  discussion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  bill 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  German,  M.  P.  P.,  to  endeavor 
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to  carry  it  at  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  that 
the  old  committee,  consisting  of  Prof.  A.  Smith,  Mr.  C.  Elliott, 
Mr.  Hutton  and  the  Secretary,  should  be  empowered  to  act  in 
endeavoring  to  get  it  passed. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Giffen,  V.  S.,  Secretary 
of  the  Michigan  State  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  giving 
a  most  cordial  invitation  to  the  members  of  the  Ontario  Veteri¬ 
nary  Association  to  join  with  the  Ohio  and  Michigan  Associ¬ 
ations  in  holding  a  joint  meeting  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.,  on 
Sept.  5th  next.  All  the  members  were  requested  to  attend,  and 
the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
Giffen's  cordial  invitation. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send  a  letter  of  sympathy 
and  condolence  to  the  wddow  and  family  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  H. 
Wilson,  V.  S.,  an  old  and  valued  member  of  this  association,  in 
the  loss  they  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  our  much  esteemed 
and  respected  confi'ere. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  any  members  present  to  de¬ 
scribe  any  cases  of  special  interest  which  they  may  have  recently 
met  with  in  their  respective  practices. 

Mr.  John  Wende,  V.  S.,  of  Buffalo,  U.  S.,  in  response,  de¬ 
scribed  an  outbreak  of  rabies,  which  was  quite  extensive  about 
Buffalo,  and  the  surrounding  country,  dogs,  horses,  cattle  and 
hogs  having  been  affected.  He  said  that  75  per  cent,  of  the 
dogs  had  the  disease  in  what  is  called  the  dumb  form.  He  gave 

o  o 

an  interesting  account  of  his  inoculation  experiments.  He  also 
said  that  there  was  no  law  in  his  locality  to  compel  the;  quaran¬ 
tine  of  dogs. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Tennant,.  V.  S.,  of  London,  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  his  results  in  adopting  u  Schmidt’s  treatment  ”  for 
parturient  apoplexy.  The  treatment  was  surprisingly  successful. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Wilson,  V.  S.,  of  London,  spoke  of  the  good  re¬ 
sults  he  had  seen  in  the  treatment  of  deep-seated  fibrous  tumors 
by  injecting  into  the  tumors  with  a  hypodermic  syringe  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  pepsin. 

Mr.  John  Wende  exhibited  an  ingenious  tube  through  which 
to  insert  the  catheter  in  the  cow. 

All  these  subjects  were  extremely  interesting,  and  many  in¬ 
structive  remarks  were  elicited  during  the  discussions  on  them 
that  ensued. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  sum  of  $25  be  appropriated  for  a 
medal  to  be  competed  for  by  the  graduating  class  at  the  next 
spring  examinations. 
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The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : 
President — Mr.  W.  J.  Wilson. 

First  Vice-President — Mr.  H.  S.  Weude. 

Second  Vice-President — Mr.  J.  H.  Tennant. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mr.  C.  H.  Sweetapple. 

Directors — Messrs.  D.  H.  McMurtry,  J.  H.  George,  W.  Steele, 
J.  Wagner,  W.  Dawson,  F.  G.  Hutton,  W.  Shillinglaw,  and  F.  J. 
Galanough. 

Auditors — Messrs.  C.  Elliott  and  J.  D.  O’Neal. 

Delegates  to  the  Industrial  Fair  Association,  Toronto — Prof. 

A.  Smith  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Wilson. 

Delegates  to  the  Western  Fair  Association,  London — Messrs. 
J.  D.  O’Neal  and  J.  H.  Tennant. 

C.  H.  Sweetapple,  Secretary . 

MISSOURI  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  convened  Dec.  30,  1899,  in  the 
lecture  room  of  the  Kansas  City  Veterinary  College,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  The  members  and  veterinarians  present  were  Drs. 
W.  B.  Welch,  Chas.  Ellis,  L.  M.  Kluttz,  Horace  Bradley,  J.  B. 
Black,  S.  vStewart,  B.  F.  Kaupp,  R.  C.  Moore,  Louis  Medsker, 
J.  S.  Buckley,  Jas.  T.  Otterman,  C.  M.  McFarland,  Chas.  Can- 
field,  J.  S.  Grove,  C.  A.  Monney,  D.  W.  Elliott,  H.  T.  Doak, 
and  H.  G.  Patterson. 

An  interesting  clinic,  conducted  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Moore,  was 
held  in  the  operating  room  of  the  college  at  1  p.  M.,  lasting  five 
hours,  was  enjoyed  by  all  present  and  it  was  the  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  clinics  should  be  one  of  the  features  of  our  meetings 
in  the  future. 

The  evening  session  was  opened  at  8  o’clock,  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Dr.  L.  M.  Kluttz  in  the  chair.  Drs.  S.  Stewart  and  W. 

B.  Welch  were  elected  members.  The  application  of  Dr.  V.  J. 
Andre,  of  St.  Genevieve,  was  received  too  late,  but  will  be  acted 
upon  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : 
President— Dr.  H.  Bradley,  Windsor. 

Vice-President — Dr.  J.  W.  Connaway,  Columbia. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Dr.  B.  F.  Kaupp,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dr.  S.  Stewart,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation, 
made  a  report,  which  was  received,  and  the  committee  dis¬ 
charged. 

Dr.  Chas.  Ellis,  of  St.  Louis,  moved  that  the  President  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  to  work  for  the  legislation  bill,  the  committee 
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to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  congressional  district. 
Seconded  and  carried. 

A  good  and  interesting  program  was  rendered,  and  all  joined 
in  a  lively  discussion  of  the  papers.  Many  interesting  cases 
were  reported.  The  report  on  the  use  of  black-leg  vaccine 
proved  that  it  has  been  very  efficient  in  the  hands  of  veteri¬ 
narians  in  the  State.  At  12  o’clock  a  motion  was  made  to  ad¬ 
journ  to  meet  in  St.  Louis,  October,  1900. 

Horace  Bradley,  V.  S.,  Secretary. 

AMERICAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

We  have  received  from  Secretary  Stewart,  a  letter  giving- 
news  of  the  arrangements  that  are  already  under  way  for  the 
next  meeting  of  this  association,  and  the  most  important  para¬ 
graphs  are  herewith  appended : 

“  President  Leonard  Pearson  has  appointed,  as  Committee 
on  Local  Arrangements,  for  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Detroit  next  September,  Drs.  S.  Brenton,  J.  Hawkins,  and  G.  W. 
Dunphy.  The  personnel  of  this  committee  is  an  assurance  that 
nothing  will  be  left  undone  which  would  contribute  to  the  con¬ 
venience  and  pleasure  of  all  in  attendance  at  the  meeting. 

u  The  several  standing  committees  are  actively  at  work,  and 
the  resident  -secretaries  are  entering  on  a  vigorous  canvass  of 
their  respective  territories.  With  all  the  officers  actively  at 
work  in  the  interests  of  the  association  and  the  coming  meet¬ 
ing,  coupled  with  an  unusual  interest  manifested  by  the  mem¬ 
bership  in  general,  the  indications  are  most  favorable  for  a  large 
attendance,  and  a  grand  good  meeting  at  Detroit. 

u  Three  papers  have  already  been  offered  for  the  literary 
program,  and  the  Secretary  hopes  that  others  will  promptly 
decide  to  prepare  papers  for  this  meeting  and  will  promptly 
notify  him.  Offers  to  demonstrate  surgical  operations  are  in 
order,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  will  be  willing  to  contribute 
to  this  most  interesting  phase  of  Association  work. 

“Your  editorial  remarks  in  the  January  Review,  concern¬ 
ing  the  lack  of  time  for  presentation  and  discussion  of  papers 
are  timely,  and  I  trust  the  members  will  use  the  pages  of  the 
Review  to  suggest  plans  whereby  each  of  the  several  phases  of 
Association  activity  may  have  ample  opportunity  for  presenta¬ 
tion  and  consideration.  All  are  important  and  should  be  given 
the  fullest  encouragement.  Unusual  conditions  were  confronted 
during  the  New  York  meeting  and  carefully  laid  plans  could 
not  be  carried  out.  For  instance,  the  number  of  papers  offered 
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was  largely  increased  at  a  very  late  date  ;  an  unprecedentedly 
large  proportion  of  the  papers  announced  in  the  program  were 
offered  for  consideration.  The  several  other  meetings  held  in 
conjunction  with  ours  prevented  continuing  the  session  another 
day,  or  the  postponement  of  that  most  pleasant  social  feature, 
the  excursion  to  Rockaway,  until  the  following  day.  It  would 
seem  advisable  to  arrange  hereafter  for  three  full  days  sessions 
and  leave  the  time  consuming  social  features  to  come  on  the 
fourth  day.  Time  could  then  be  secured  for  meetings  of  the 
Association  of  Veterinary  Faculties  and  State  Examining  Boards, 
and  Association  of  Experiment  Station  Veterinarians,  and  also 
give  time  for  clinics.” 

ILLINOIS  STATE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Sherman 
House,  Chicago,  Nov.  15th  and  16th,  1899. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  Nov.  15th  at  11.30  A.  m. 
President  W.  J.  Martin  in  the  Chair.  The  following  members 
responded  to  roll-call  :  Drs.  W.  J.  Martin,  Fry  (of  Naperville), 
Story,  Gunning,  Judson,  A.  C.  Worms,  R.  G.  Walker,  Jas.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  E.  L.  Quitman,  J.  T.  Nattress,  A.  G.  Alverson,  Hugh 
Thompson,  J.  T.  Ryan,  J.  L.  Siegrosser,  W.  H.  Welch,  A.  H. 
Baker,  R.  1.  Hoadley,  F.  A.  Pressler,  N.  I.  Stringer,  Albert" 
Babb  and  Brown,  of  Galesburg.  The  minutes  of  the  last  regu¬ 
lar  meeting  were  approved  as  read,  after  which  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  2.30  p.  m. 

President  Martin,  in  his  interesting  annual  address,  gave  a 
resume  of  the  status  of  the  veterinary  profession,  and  called 
attention  to  the  ignorance  of  the  medical  profession  regarding 
the  close  connection  between  diseases  of  animals  and  man,  and 
suggested  that  every  medical  college, should  have  on  its  staff  a 
veterinary  instructor. 

Dr.  Hugh  Thomson  then  read  a  paper  on  several  interest¬ 
ing  cases  of  bowel  trouble  and  one  of  apparent  choke.  Same 
was  thoroughly  discussed  by  Drs.  Nattress,  Robertson,  E.  L. 
Quitman,  A.  H.  Baker  and  Alverson. 

Remarks  were  next  made  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Baker  on  the  “  Pre¬ 
vailing  Influenza,”  which  was  liberally  discussed  by  Drs.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  E.  L.  Quitman,  Pressler,  Alverson  and  Nattress. 

Meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  Thursday  at  10  A.  M.  to 
meet  at  the  Chicago  Veterinary  College  for  a  clinic. 
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Nov.  1 6th,  1899. — Upon  reconvening  at  the  Chicago  Veter¬ 
inary  College  the  following  clinics  were  presented  :  A  ease  of 
locomotor  ataxia  ;  one  of  fracture  of  the  ilium  just  below  the 
articulation  with  the  sacrum  (this  condition  was  diagnosed  by 
Dr.  A.  H.  Baker,  and  the  horse,  which  by  the  way  was  an  old 
worn-out  cripple,  taken  to  the  dissecting  room,  where  he  was 
destroyed,  and  upon  post-mortem  examination  Dr.  Baker’s 
diagnosis  was  confirmed)  ;  one  case  of  quittor  ;  one  serous  cyst 
on  hind  quarter,  due  to  a  kick  from  another  horse  ;  one  sus¬ 
pected  case  of  glanders  (mallein  test  without  results)  ;  one  case 
of  tetanus  in  slings  ;  one  operation  of  low  neurectomy,  and  I 
would  state  in  regard  to  this  case  that  healing  took  place  by 
primary  union  in  one  week  (operation  performed  by  Dr.  A.  H. 
Baker).  The  clinics  at  the  college  were  very  instructive  and 
were  highly  appreciated  by  all  present. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  2.30  p.  m.  at  Sherman  House, 
President  Martin  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Albert  Babb  read  an  interesting  report  of  a  case  of  nasal 
polypus,*  the  same  being  of  extraordinary  size,  weighing  two 
pounds  two  and  one-half  ounces  when  removed.  The  operation 
was  fully  described  and  resulted  in  complete  recovery.  Dis¬ 
cussed  by  Drs.  F.  A.  Pressler,  E.  U.  Quitman,  A.  G.  Alverson 
and  N.  I.  Stringer. 

We  next  had  a  paper  by  Dr.  Jas.  Robertson  on  u  Our  New 
Veterinary  Eaw.”  Discussed  by  Drs.  Nattress,  Quitman,  Press¬ 
ler,  Alverson  and  Stringer. 

A  general  discussion  on  tuberculosis  was  participated  in  by 
Drs.  Martin,  Robertson,  Quitman,  Alverson,  Story,  Stringer, 
Babb,  Ryan  and  Nattress. 

Dr.  Ryan  made  a  suggestion  that  this  association  take  action 
in  regard  to  State  legislation  concerning  tuberculosis  in  this 
State,  and  said  there  should  be  something  done  in  reference  to 
National  legislation  on  this  subject. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  was  handed  in  and  read,  and  on  mo¬ 
tion  was  adopted. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  term  : 

President — W.  J.  Martin,  Kankakee. 

Vice-President — T.  J.  Gunning,  Neponset. 

Secretary — A.  C.  Worms,  Chicago. 

Treasurer — R.  G.  Walker,  Chicago. 

Censors — A.  H.  Baker,  Chicago;  Albert  Babb,  Springfield, 
and  R.  W.  Story,  Princeton. 


*  Published  in  the  January  Review. 
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After  several  minor  discussions  regarding  a  change  of  sev¬ 
eral  sections  of  our  Constitution  and  By-laws,  it  was  moved  by 
Dr.  Robertson,  seconded  by  Dr.  Siegrosser,  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  extended  to  Dr.  A.  H.  Baker  for  the  clinics  held  at 
the  C.  V.  C. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Drs.  Walker,  Ryan  and  Rob¬ 
ertson  for  the  clinics  which  they  furnished. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  J.  Irving  Pearce,  propri¬ 
etor  of  the  Sherman  House,  for  his  kindness  and  hospitality  to 
the  veterinary  profession. 

Motion  made  and  carried  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended 
to  Messrs.  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Son,  Schering  &  Glatz  and  Merck  & 
Co.,  for  the  splendid  display  of  drugs  and  chemicals  exhibited 
at  the  association  meeting. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  our  next  meeting  be  held 
at  Springfield,  Ill.  Carried. 

Motion  made  to  adjourn,  which  was  carried. 

ALBERT  C.  Worms,  Secretary. 


VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW 

JERSEY. 

The  attempt  to  merge  the  three  veterinary  organizations  of 
New  Jersey  into  one  strong  State  association,  has  become  an 
accomplished  fact,  as  the  meeting  held  in  Newark  on  Jan.  nth 
was  a  pronounced  success  in  every  sense,  the  attendance  being 
greater  than  ever  occurred  in  that  State  before,  and  Dr.  Lowe 
proposed  fifty-two  new  names  for  membership,  most  of  whom 
have  already  qualified  by  fulfilling  the  requirements. 

DR.  LOWE’S  ADDRESS. 

Dr.  Wm.  Herbert  Lowe,  of  Paterson,  delivered  the  following 
address  : 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Pr actiti oners  : 

Now,  in  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century,  we  witness  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
veterinary  science  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  dwell  upon  the  early  struggles  of  individuals  and  of 
societies  for  existence  and  life  during  the  era  now  at  a  close, 
but  let  us  pause  for  a  moment. 

Heretofore  the  profession  of  our  State  has  been  divided  up 
into  various  factions  and  societies,  each  trying  to  accomplish 
what  they  could.  To-day  these  societies  are  merged  and  amal- 
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gamated  into  one  strong  State  organization —  the  “Veterinary 
Medical  Association  of  New  Jersey,”  truly  representative  of  the 
profession  of  the  State. 

This  means  one  strong  State  organization  instead  of  two  or 
three  societies  more  dead  than  alive  ;  this  means  unity,  har¬ 
mony  and  strength.  Now  we  may  expect  to  see  a  steady, 
healthy  growth  in  veterinary  science  and  art  with  a  consequent 
benefit  to  man  and  beast. 

To  greet  the  veterinary  societies  of  the  State  as  an  amal¬ 
gamated  association,  and  to  welcome  the  officers  and  members 
of  each,  is  a  privilege  I  esteem  very  highly. 

This,  I  believe,  is  not  only  the  largest,  but  the  most  earnest 
and  truly  representative  gathering  of  members  of  the  veterinary 
profession  that  has  ever  assembled  within  the  confines  of  the 
State,  which  in  itself  speaks  louder  than  language  that  the 
profession  is  stirred  as  never  before  in  her  history. 

It  has  been  said  that  I  was,  like  the  commercial  men  of 
the  day,  organizing  a  u  veterinary  trust.”  I  think  veterinarians 
have  enough  trusting  to  do  without  any  organizing.  However, 
I  am  willing  for  it  to  be  called  a  “  veterinary  trust  ”  so  long  as 
we  can  have  unity,  harmony  and  strength.  Three  months  ago 
some  of  the  oldest  and  wisest  men  in  the  profession  shook  their 
heads  and  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  unite  and  organize  the 
veterinary  factions  in  this  State.  What  seemed  impossible  so 
short  a  time  ago,  is  now  an  accomplished  fact. 

It  was  thought  wise  to  build  upon  the  old  foundation  laid 
many  years  ago.  I  refer  to  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
of  New  Jersey,  organized  in  the  year  1884,  and  incorporated  in 
1885  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  for  the  promotion  of  veter¬ 
inary  science  and  art.  This  act  was  repealed  in  1899,  so  no  more 
veterinary  societies  can  be  incorporated  under  it,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  other  two  incorporated  societies  have  to-day  merged  with 
the  original  association,  that  leaves  the  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  of  New  Jersey  the  only  chartered  veterinary  society 
in  the  State  and  does  away  with  the  provision  for  any  more 
societies  being  incorporated,  which  is  a  good  thing. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  old  association  did  not  have 
the  advantage  of  collegiate  and  scientific  training  of  the  veter¬ 
inarian  of  to-day,  but  many  of  these  men  deserve  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  what  they  did  accomplish  with  the  limited  means 
at  their  command.  I  want  to  say  to  the  profession  here  as¬ 
sembled  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  many  of  these 
men.  I  have  known  some  of  them,  such  as  the  lamented  Dr, 
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Dustan  of  Morristown,  who  had  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
that  more  than  compensated  for  lack  of  collegiate  training. 

The  large  number  of  candidates  for  membership  at  this 
meeting  is  phenomenal. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  presenting  the  names  of  fifty-two 
practitioners,  most  of  whom  have  already  paid  their  initiation 
fees.  Fifty-two  new  members  certainly  ought  to  throw  new 
life  into  the  various  branches  of  the  association’s  work.  I  pre¬ 
dict  that  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association  of  New  Jersey  can 
be  made  one  of  the,  if  not  the,  strongest  and  best  veterinary 
societies  in  this  whole  United  States.  There  is  plenty  of  good 
timber  in  New  Jersey.  It  will  not  do  to  let  Dr.  Hoskins  have 
it  all  his  own  way  over  in  Pennsylvania. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  association  inclusive  rather  than 
exclusive.  Of  course  all  will  not  have  equal  education  or 
equal  ability.  This  is  not  found  even  among  the  graduates  of 
any  particular  college  or  university,  but  all  the  more  reason  for 
and  importance  of  society  attachment. 

The  advantages  of  a  proper  State  organization  are  many. 
First,  it  gives  practitioners  an  opportunity  of  getting  acquainted 
with  each  other  and  tends  to  create  a  fraternal  feeling.  Of 
course,  if  a  man  has  not  character,  he  will  do .  mean  and  con¬ 
temptible  things  whether  he  is  in  the  society  or  out.  In  the 
society,  however,  he  can  be  disciplined  and  brought  under 
moral  restraint,  whereas,  if  outside,  nothing  can  be  done  with 
him  unless  he  directly  -  violates  a  law  of  his  city  or  of  the 
State. 

In  the  second  place  the  State  association  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  promotion  of  scientific  advancement,  which  every 
truly  professional  man  is  interested  in.  There  is  not  a  veteri¬ 
narian  in  this  gathering  but  who  knows  certain  things  that 
would  be  of  advantage  to  some  other  veterinarian  ;  and  then 
again  this  some  other  veterinarian  knows  things  that  his 
brother  does  not  know.  There  should  be  an  exchange  of  ex¬ 
periences,  opinions,  etc.  Cases  should  be  reported,  not  those 
only,  that  recover,  but  more  particularly  those  that  do  not  re¬ 
cover.  The  practitioner’s  opinion  as  to  why  cases  did  not  re¬ 
cover  should  be  given.  Post-mortem  examinations  should  be 
the  rule,  and  npt  the  exception,  if  the  profession  is  to  advance 
in  pathology  and  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  disease. 

The  examination  of  horses  as  to  soundness  is  a  subject  that 
this  association  could  profitably  take  up,  and  one  that  every 
practitioner  would  take  an  interest  in  and  one  that  every  veter- 
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inarian  would  profit  by.  There  seems  to  be  such  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  practitioners  as  to  what  constitutes  soundness 
and  what  constitutes  unsoundness. 

We  have  here  with  11s  a  veterinarian  who  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  special  study  and  thought  to  normal  and  patholo¬ 
gical  horse  shoeing,  who  could  instruct  and  interest  us.  I 
refer  to  our  friend,  Dr.  McDonough.  There  are  others  who 
perhaps  could  add  to  Dr.  McDonough’s  experience,  and  so 
on. 

Other  members  would  be  better  qualified  to  discuss  dental 
and  general  surgical  manipulations  and  operations.  In  this 
connection  I  would  like  to  say  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  we 
cannot  have  surgical  clinics  at  our  meetings ;  they  are  already 
becoming  quite  a  feature  at  the  meetings  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Sanitary  medicine,  State  medicine,  veterinary  inspection  of 
the  meat  and  milk  food  supply,  and  a  proper  veterinary  in¬ 
spection  of  the  animals  that  produce  the  supply,  are  questions 
that  concern  the  health,  as  well  as  the  wealth,  of  the  people  of 
the  State,  and  it  is  a  body  of  this  kind  that  is  essentially 
qualified  to  study  and  deal  with  the  many  complex  problems 
that  are  connected  with  this  important  subject.  I  could  go  on 
indefinitely  indicating  scientific  work  that  we  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion  must  take  account  of,  but  I  must  pass  on  to  another  ad¬ 
vantage  that  a  strong  State  organization  is  to  the  profession 
and  to  the  public  alike.  I  refer  to  veterinary  legislation. 

We  can  only  expect  to  get  such  legislation  as  the  profession 
should  have  by  being  united  and  by  earnest  and  persistent  effort 
of  the  association  as  a  body  as  of  its  members  individually. 
Our  veterinary  law  passed  in  1889  will  have  to  be  amended. 
This  can  be  done  if  we  stand  together.  We  should  have  a 
State  Board  of  Veterinary  Medical  Examiners  in  this  State 
similar  to  the  Boards  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  It  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  men  who  cannot  pass  before  these  Boards 
come  over  to  New  Jersey  and  set  themselves  up  as  veterina¬ 
rians.  Is  the  profession  going  to  stand  quietly  by  and  allow 
New  Jersey  to  become  the  u  dumping  ground  ”  of  professional 
incompetents?  I  think  not. 

There  is  an  illimitable  amount  of  professional  work  for  the 
veterinarian  who  has  the  true  interests  of  the  profession  at 
heart.  The  field  is  ever  broadening ;  the  extent  to  which  the 
health  and  wealth  of  the  people  depend  upon  the  application 
of  veterinary  science  is  becoming  more  appreciated  day  by 
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day.  I  see  a  great  future  for  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
of  New  Jersey  as  now  constituted.  May  she  ever  be  true  to  ' 
herself  and  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  our  beloved  State. 

Dr.  Leonard  Pearson,  State  Veteriniarian  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  introduced  and  outlined  in  a  concise  and  comprehensive 
manner  the  various  branches  of  professional  work  that  came 
within  the  range  of  the  State  Association. 

Dr.  W.  Horace  Hoskins,  of  Philadelphia,  followed  with  a 
congratulatory  speech,  and  Dr.  W.  L.  Rhoads,  of  Lansdowne, 
Pa.,  made  some  pleasing  remarks. 

Dr.  T.  Earle  Budd,  of  Orange,  read  a  very  interesting  paper 
on  u  Maternal  Dystokia.” 

Resolutions  were  passed  endorsing  the  Army  Veterinary 
Bill,  now  before  Congress. 

Resolutions  were  passed  on  the  death  of  Dr.  William  H. 
Arrowsmith,  of  Jersey  City,  a  graduate  of  the  American  Veter¬ 
inary  College,  and  former  President  of  the  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  of  New  Jersey. 

A  resolution  was  passed  authorizing  the  publication  of  the 
“  Veterinary  Medical  Register  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,”  and 
giving  Dr.  Rowe,  the  compiler,  authority  to  have  it  published 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  data  are  compiled. 

And  thus  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  New  Jersey,  after  many 
years  of  half-hearted  associational  work,  have  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  what  we  hope  and  believe  will  be  one  of  the  strongest 
veterinary  organizations  in  this  country. 

VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW 

YORK  COUNTY. 

This  association  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  in  the 
lecture  room  of  the  New  York- American  Veterinary  College, 
on  Jan.  3,  1900,  Dr.  Jas.  L.  Robertson  presiding.  After  roll-call 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  not  being  presented,  their 
reading  was  deferred  until  the  next  meeting,  and  the  reading 
of  papers  was  immediately  begun. 

'  Dr.  Grenside  read  a  very  interesting  and  practical  paper 
entitled  “Action.”*  The  discussion  which  followed  was  actively 
participated  in  by  Drs.  Hanson,  Bell,  Gill,  Delaney,  Ackerman, 
and  others,  and  led  into  one  equally  animated  on  that  exhaust¬ 
less  subject,  “  Examination  for  Soundness.” 

Moved  by  Dr.  O’Shea  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  the 
essayist.  Seconded  and  carried. 


*  Published  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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New  Business. — Under  this  head  it  was  regularly  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  President  should  direct  the  Secretary  to 
notify  all  members  eighteen  months  in  arrears,  that  they  are 
suspended  from  membership  until  such  dues  be  paid.  Carried. 
The  Secretary  was  so  directed  by  the  President. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. — Dr.  Bell,  chairman,  re¬ 
ported  that  Dr.  Ryder  would  read  a  paper  at  the  February 
meeting  on  “  Docking,”  and  that  Dr.  Bellman  would  also  read 
a  paper  at  that  meeting,  subject  not  yet  announced. 

Moved  and  seconded  :  that  the  meeting  adjourn. 

Robert  W.  Erris,  D.V.S.,  Secretary. 

MAINE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  meeting  was  held  at  Waterville,  October  13, 
1899. 

At  10  o’clock  a  clinic  was  begun,  which  lasted  all  day,  with 
the  following  operations  :  Fistula  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  Dr. 
West  ;  cauterization  of  spavin,  Drs.  Freeman,  Puscell,  and 
Blakely  ;  removal  of  tumors,  Dr.  Joly  ;  fistula  of  the  withers, 
Dr.  West ;  castration  of  ridgling,  Dr.  Salley. 

All  the  operations  except  cauterization  of  spavin  were  per¬ 
formed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 

All  were  well  pleased  with  the  day’s  operations  and  felt  well 
repaid  for  the  time  and  trouble  to  attend  the  meeting. 

At  7.30  p.  M.  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Elmwood,  President 
West  ill  the  chair. 

Drs.  Freeman,  Joly,  Puscell,  Blakely,  West,  and  Salley  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  roll-call. 

Minutes  of  previous  meeting  were  read  and  accepted. 

Voted  to  adjourn  to  meet  at  Augusta  in  January. 

I.  L-  Sarrey,  Secretary. 
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Dr.  Jno.  P.  O’Leary,  U.  S.  Inspector  of  the  Brighton  Abat¬ 
toirs,  near  Boston,  has  been  transferred  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  J.  H.  McNearr,  of  the  B.  A.  I.,  stationed  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  recently  been  transferred  to  similar  duties  at  Boston, 
Mass. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Ryder,  of  the  B.  A.  I.  force  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
has  recently  been  ordered  to  report  to  Dr.  C.  H.  Zink,  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  for  similar  duty  at  the  last  named  place. 

The  Kansas  City  Veterinary  Correge  has  recently 
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added  to  its  buildings  a  post-mortem  room,  with  cement  floor 
with  drainage,  and  has  enlarged  its  clinic  and  operating  room. 

Dr.  John  J.  Moynahan,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  veterinarian  to  the  Fire  Department  of  that  city  at  a 
salary  of  #500  per  year. 

The  Missouri  Veterinary  Medicae  Association  will 
make  another  attempt  during  the  coming  session  of  the  State 
legislature  to  have  a  law  passed  regulating  veterinary  practice 
in  that  State. 

Dr.  Wiruiam  G.  Shaw,  assistant  inspector  B.  A.  I.,  on  duty 
at  Cincinnati,  has  been  ordered  to  report  to  Colonel  Albert 
Dean  at  Kansas  City,  for  assignment  to  duty  in  the  quarantine 
division. 

Dr.  Arthur  O’Shea,  of  New  York,  has  been  appointed, 
after  competitive  Civil  Service  examination,  veterinarian  to  the 
Department  of  Street  Cleaning,  and  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

Dr.  Frothingham  read  a  paper  before  the  January  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Massachusetts  Veterinary  Association  entitled 
“  Impressions  of  European  Slaughter-houses  and  Veterinary 
Schools.” 

The  discovery  is  announced  in  the  lay  press  of  chloroform 
anaesthesia  robbed  of  its  dangers  and  bad  after-effects.  We 
have  not  seen  the  subject  treated  of  from  a  scientific  and  au¬ 
thoritative  standpoint. 

Christmas  Examinations  at  Ontario  Veterinary 
Coerege. — The  usual  Christmas  examinations  were  held  in  the 
College  building,  Toronto,  on  Dec.  21,  1899.  The  board  of  exam¬ 
iners,  which  is  composed  of  prominent  veterinary  surgeons  in 
the  active  practice  of  their  profession  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  after  subjecting  the  candidates  to  a  stringent  examin¬ 
ation,  awarded  diplomas  to  the  following  gentlemen  :  Alva 
G.  King,  Moosup,  Conn.,  U.  S.  ;  Arthur  N.  Norwood,  Nauga¬ 
tuck,  Conn.,  U.  S.  ;  Millage  Philps,  Wallaceburg,  Ont.  ;  Wm. 
S.  Schulze,  Marengo,  Iowa,  U.  S.  ;  and  David  J.  Smith,  Barre, 
Vermont,  U.  S. 

The  Bovine  Outdone.— At  St.  John’s  Hospital,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  on  Saturday,  Jan.  13,  1900,  John  Sasel,  a  dime  museum 
freak,  who  had  been  filling  an  engagement  at  one  of  the  many 
New  York  resorts,  and  swallowing  all  sorts  of  things  for  the 
edification  of  the  peculiar  audiences  who  frequent  such  places, 
was  operated  upon  by  Dr.  George  G.  Hopkins,  the  attending 
surgeon,  in  the  presence  of  many  prominent  surgeons  of  the 
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former  city.  The  patient  had  been  suffering  from  stomach 
trouble  for  some  little  time,  and  in  the  efforts  to  relieve  him  a 
powerful  emetic  brought  up  a  brass  chain  three  feet  long.  But 
this  not  alleviating  the  symptoms  an  operation  was  decided 
upon,  and  the  following  list  of  articles  were  removed  from  his 
stomach  :  Three  chains,  one  brass  and  two  nickel,  two  latch 
keys,  six  hair  pins,  128  common  pins,  ten  2^-inch  iron  nails, 
two  horseshoe  nails,  and  one  ring  with  a  stone  in  the  setting. 
The  operation  was  the  immediate  result  of  an  examination  with 
the  X  rays.  Many  other  objects  had  passed  into  the  intestines. 
He  bids  fair  to  recover. 

An  automobile,  conveying  a  lady  to  a  dinner  party,  be¬ 
came  unmanageable  and  ran  away.  The  conductor  informed 
his  passenger  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  that  nothing  could  be 
done  until  the  machine  ran  down.  This,  he  said,  would  take 
four  hours.  So,  directing  the  “  mobe  ”  to  a  circular  clearing 
in  the  park,  it  continued  to  go  around  and  around  until  the 
power  was  exhausted,  when  it  came  to  a  standstill,  the  lady 
walking  home,  with  a  determination  to  hereafter  use  other 
modes  of  transit.  In  New  York  last  month  another  machine 
got  from  under  the  control  of  the  motorman,  and  crashed  into 
an  elevated  railroad  pillar.  During  the  same  week  suit  was 
begun  against  the  electric  cab  company  by  a  young  lady,  who, 
seated  on  the  stoop  of  a  house,  was  nearly  killed  by  a  cab  of 
the  company  jumping  the  curb  and  pinioning  the  fair  victim 
against  the  stone  steps.  She  lies  a  victim  of  meningitis  and 
will  probably  die.  If  this  record  continues,  the  Herald  will  be 
forced  to  divide  its  staff  of  “runaway  reporters,”  using  some 
of  them  to  strangulate  news  calculated  to  discredit  the  perfect 
safety  of  horseless  carriages. 

Legal  Rights  of  a  Horse. — For  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  State  of  Colorado  the  right  of  a  horse  as  being  en¬ 
titled  to  sufficient  food  and  proper  shelter  at  his  master’s  ex¬ 
pense  is  to  be  tested  before  the  courts,  with  the  Humane  Society 
upholding  the  horse’s  side  of  the  case.  The  facts  of  the  case 
are  as  follows  : — During  the  extremely  cold  weather  and  period 
of  deep  snows  last  January,  Agent  Bailey  received  reports  that 
there  was  a  band  of  horses,  thirteen  or  fourteen  in  number, 
twelve  miles  up  in  the  mountains  from  Wauneta,  and  that  the 
animals  were  snowed  in  and  starving  to  death.  They  had  been 
turned  out  by  their  owner  to  shift  for  themselves  during  the 
winter.  With  a  companion  he  made  a  trip  on  snow  shoes  to 
the  place,  and  after  considerable  difficulty  found  the  animals. 
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'I  hey  were  in  the  heavy  timber.  The  snow,  five  or  six  feet 
deep  on  the  level,  they  had  packed  down  by  tramping  about,  so 
that  they  were  shut  in  by  the  white  walls  of  snow  several  feet 
high,  forming  a  “yard”  such  as  the  elk  make  in  the  aspen 
thickets  during  the  winter.  The  poor  beasts  were  terribly 
emaciated  and  in  the  last  extremities  of  starvation.  Agent 
Bailey  and  his  companion  returned  to  Wauneta  and  went  back 
on  snow  shoes  as  soon  as  possible  with  hay  for  the  all  but  fam¬ 
ished.  animals.  One  or  two  died  from  the  cold  and  privation 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  two  men.  It  was  three  weeks  be- 
foie  a  path  could  be  beaten  to  the  town  and  the  horses  able  to 
travel.  They  were  then  taken  to  Wauneta  and  their  owners, 
known  from  the  brands  on  the  horses,  notified.  Agent  Bailey 
demanded  from  each  owner  the  pay  for  the  food  taken  to  the 
horses,  and  the  necessary  expense  of  removing  them  from  the 
mountains.  This  was  refused  by  the  owners,  and  the  horses 
were  held  by  the  agent.  A  suit  to  replevin  was  then  instituted 
by  the  owners  for  the  recovery  of  the  horses.  This  is  the  case 
as  it  stands,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  will  determine 
whether  or  not  a  horse  that  has  been  left  by  his  owner  to  starve 
during  the  winter  may  contract  a  board  bill,  for  which  the 
owner  is  liable,  and  in  a  large  degree  fix  the  relations  of  owner 
and  owned. — ( Denver  Post.) 
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EDITORIAL. 

A  BUSINESS  TAEK  WITH  REVIEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Beginning  with  the  first  number  of  Volume  XXIV  (April, 
1900,)  the  Review  will  inaugurate  a  radical  change  in  its 
system  of  conducting  its  subscription  department.  Every  sub¬ 
scriber  whose  paid-up  subscription  terminates  with  the  close 
of  the  present  volume,  and  who  does  not  renew  the  same 
by  remitting  the  amount  prior  to  the  date  of  mailing  that 
number  will  fail  to  receive  it.  We  are  compelled  to  adopt  this 
means  on  account  of  the  imposition  practiced  upon  the  pub¬ 
lishers  by  a  large  number  who  are  now  upon  the  subscription 
lists,  and  who  absolutely  ignore  all  bills,  notices  and  entreaties 
to  pay  their  obligations.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of 
names  on  those  lists  to  whom  the  Review  has  been  regularly 
sent  for  two  and  three  years,  and  even  longer  periods,  and  from 
whom  no  word  has  ever  been  received  except  an  occasional 
complaint  of  tardiness  in  the  receipt  of  the  journal.  We  can¬ 
not  permit  those  who  regularly  pay  their  subscription  fees  to 
do  so  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  are  either  careless  or  unwil¬ 
ling  to  discharge  their  just  indebtedness.  We  regret  very  much 
that  this  inviolate  and  drastic  rule  will  strike  many  who  do  not 
deserve  such  treatment  at  our  hands,  but  they  are  usually  men 
who  understand  that  the  enforcement  of  any  radical  reform 
must  affect  the  just  while  reaching  out  for  the  unjust. 

The  Review  has  for  many  y  ears  had  a  patronage  sufficient 
to  guarantee  its  readers  a  much  better  journal  than  they  have 
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been  receiving,  if  all  paid  their  bills ;  but  the  yearly  accumula¬ 
tion  of  unpaid  balances  of  subscribers  simply  cramps  the  finan¬ 
cial  management  to  such  a  degree  that  the  publishers  are 
unwilling  to  bear  with  it  any  longer. 

To  those  who  in  consequence  of  this  change  in  methods  are 
seemingly  harshly  dealt  with,  and  who  we  know  do  not  deserve 
such  treatment,  we  can  only  say  that  this  step  has  been  taken 
as  much  for  their  benefit  as  for  our  own,  and  we  firmly  believe 
that  American  veterinary  journalism  will  be  greatly  benefitted 
by  it. 

During  the  month  of  March  bills  will  be  forwarded  to  every 
subscriber  for  all  back  dues  and  for  Volume  XXIV  (beginning 
with  April,  1900) ;  all  who  remit  will  receive  the  Review 
promptly  each  month  for  that  volume ;  those  who  ignore  the 
notification  will  be  stricken  from  the  lists.  We  cannot  afford 
to  lose  one,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  the  blue  pencil  will  not 
mar  the  name  of  a  single  subscriber.  But  if  it  does,  it  is  an  act 
of  their  own. 

This  notice  will  be  published  in  a  prominent  position  in  the 
February  and  March  issues  of  the  Review,  so  that  there  will 
be  not  one  who  can  assert  that  he  did  not  have  due  warning;  of 
the  unwilling  change  in  methods  that  has  been  forced  upon  the 
publishers. 


EUROPEAN  CHRONICEES. 

Application  of  Electricity  to  Horses. — Electricity  is 
not  used  in  veterinary  surgery,  or  at  least  in  very  rare  in¬ 
stances,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  among  the  reasons  which 
prevented  its  entrance  in  the  domain  of  ordinary  practice  are 
the  difficulties  of  its  application,  as  well  as  the  dangers  to 
which  it  exposes  both  the  operator  and  the  operated,  the  form¬ 
er,  if  the  operation  is  done  with  the  animal  standing ;  to  the 
second,  in  consequence  of  the  means  of  control  which  must  be 
used — casting.  And  these  ar*e  apparently  such  that  men  like 
Storkfelth,  Jobelot  and  Moller  have  in  their  writings  stated  that 
the  application  of  electricity  was  impossible  unless  the  animal 
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was  secured  in  the  decubital  position  and  chloroformed. 

At  the  clinics  of  the  Veterinary  School  of  Milan,  Dr.  A. 
Baldoni  has  for  some  time,  ds  far  back  as  1897,  carried  experi¬ 
ments  which  seem  to  prove  that  there  is  some  exaggeration  in 
the  statements  of  the  brilliant  authorities  referred  to  above. 
He  has  simply  resorted  to  specially  arranged  stocks,  three  mod¬ 
els  of  which  are  placed  in  various  wards  of  the  hospital  of  the 
school,  in  which  the  animal  is  perfectly  and  safely  secured  for 
himself  and  for  the  operator.  Dr.  Baldoni  resorts  to  continu¬ 
ous  current,  which  he  applies  gradually,  so  as  to  have  the  ani¬ 
mal  become  used  to  it  by  degrees  and  all  without  violent  strug¬ 
gles  or  any  danger  of  injuries. 

The  results  which  have  been  so  far  obtained  and  are  re¬ 
corded  in  several  issues  of  the  Chnica  Veterinana  are  certainly 
very  telling,  and  if  the  number  of  cases  treated  are  not  yet 
sufficient  to  be  decisive  in  their  value,  this  cannot  be  entirely 
decried,  specially  when  taking  into  consideration  that  nearly  50 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  treated  have  recovered,  and  the  balance 
shown  various  degrees  of  improvement.  Applied  to  affections 
of  nervous  origin,  there  is  no  reason  why  with  the  method  used 
at  the  clinics  of  Milan,  veterinarians  cannot  gain  as  much  ad¬ 
vantage  as  human  surgery  does. 

The  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Baldoni  are  the  following  :  3  of 
paralysis  of  the  supra-scapular  nerve,  1  recovery  and  2  improve¬ 
ments  ;  3  of  paralysis  of  the  same  nerve  on  the  left  side,  2  recov¬ 
eries  and  1  improvement  ;  1  roarer,  improved ;  1  paralysis 
of  right  radial  nerve,  improved  (this  patient  died  of  pneu¬ 
monia  during  the  treatment) ;  1  case  of  paralysis  of  the  anterior 
femoral  nerve,  recovery  ;  1  of  contusion  of  the  postea  spinatus 
with  atrophy,  recovery  ;  1  of  chronic  lumbar  rheumatism,  re¬ 
covery  ;  1  sprain  of  dorso — lumbar  region  with  paralytic  mani¬ 
festations,  improved.  The  last  case  is  complicated  :  bruise  of 
the  anterior  face  of  the  right  arm,  with  partial  laceration  of  the 
coraco-radial  and  corresponding  pectoral  muscles  and  necrotic 
splinters  of  the  anterior-external  face  of  the  humerus.  Not¬ 
withstanding  complications  of  the  other  fore  leg,  the  case  was 
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improving  under  treatment  by  electricity  at  the  time  it  was  re¬ 
corded,  with  all  prospects  of  recovery. 

* 

*  * 

Intravenous  Injections. — Should  this  mode  of  therapy 
be  accepted  in  general  practice?  Such  is  the  question  that 
was  presented  lately  by  Mr.  P.  Chaussee,  at  least  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  therapeutic  serums,  antitetanic,  antistreptococcic  or 
artificial.  By  a  series  of  experiments  which  he  has  made,  Mr. 
C.  seems  to  answer  his  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  consid¬ 
ers  this  mode  presents  advantages  over  the  hypodermic  method. 
For  him,  the  dangers  of  the  operation  have  been  exaggerated  ; 
he  has  never  met  with  any  of  the  complications  of  thrombus, 
abscesses  or  phlebitis,  although  he  acknowledges  having 
operated  in  several  instances  without  any  antiseptic  prepara¬ 
tions.  In  using  antitetanic  and  anti-streptococcic  serum  he 
has  injected  io,  20  and  30  cubic  centimetres  without  any  com¬ 
plications,  and  of  the  artificial  serum  he  has  introduced  800  and 
1000  grammes  in  the  general  circulation  of  mares  and  cows 
after  difficult  parturition  and  has  obtained  most  magnificent 
results. 

Prof.  Moussu,  of  Alfort,  to  whom  the  paper  had  been  re¬ 
ferred,  gives,  however,  a  cold  answer  of  “  no  ”  to  the  principal 
question,  viz.,  Have  intravenous  injections  real  advantages  in  alt 
cases  ?  With  the  antitetanic  injections,  there  remains  but  one 
indication  for  its  use,  the  preventive  injection.  Kxcept  the 
clinical  cases,  experimentation  has  shown  that  intracerebral  in¬ 
jections  remain  inefficacious.  Must  it  be  the  same  for  intra¬ 
venous  injections  ?  As  to  saline  injections  (artificial  serum) 
they  cannot  answer  for  all  cases.  They  have  many  advantages, 
but  there  are  many  abuses,  and  are  indicated  in  the  form  of  in¬ 
travenous  injections  only  after  severe  haemorrhages,  when  there 
is  danger  of  death ;  they  are  indicated  in  infections  with 
cardiac  collapse,  where  they  raise  the  blood  tension,  stimulate 
the  heart,  arrest  or  retard  the  destruction  of  the  globules,  etc. 
And  even  in  these  cases  it  must  be  done  under  some  special 
condition  and  special  care. 
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The  use  of  artificial  serums,  of  which  we  spoke  some 
months  ago  in  the  Review,  had  better  remain  confined  for 
some  time  to  hypodermic  administration,  as,  notwithstanding 
the  results  claimed  by  Mr.  Chaussee,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
authority  of  the  Professor  of  Alfort  will  prevent  the  free  adop¬ 
tion  of  intravenous  injections  until  more  experiments  are  made. 

A.  R. 


VETERINARY  JOURNALISM. 

Our  esteemed  English  contemporary,  the  Veterinary  Journal , 
came  forth  with  its  January  number  in  the  role  of  a  journalistic 
giant,  departing  from  its  time-honored  conservatism  of  stepping 
in  the  same  tracks  from  one  year’s  beginning  to  its  close,  and 
announced  that  a  copy  of  that  issue  would  be  forwarded  to  every 
known  English-speaking  veterinarian  in  the  world,  in  the  hope 
of  extending  its  circulation  and  thus  adding  to  its  ability  to 
publish  a  greater  monthly.  To  one  who  has  read  the  Journal 
for  many  years,  the  departure  noted  would  almost  take  one’s 
breath  away,  so  methodical,  so  staid,  and  so  conservative  has 
been  its  former  conduct.  But  it  showed  so  much  snap  and  up- 
to-date  enterprise  in  that  number  that  we  congratulate  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  editors,  and  trust  that  the  expense  incurred  may 
be  returned  many  times  over.  Such  efforts  in  America  are 
usually  non-productive  of  results,  however  earnestly  they  may 
have  been  pursued.  The  inauguration  of  a  cash  basis  by  the 
Review,  beginning  with  next  month’s  issue,  is  another  depar¬ 
ture  from  a  long  established  custom  ;  but  in  this  case  necessity 
is  the  father  of  the  venture.  Out  in  California  an  enthusiastic 
veterinarian  began  the  publication'  of  a  journal  in  September, 
which  made  its  appearance  for  two  consecutive  issues,  and  sub¬ 
sided  into  “  innocuous  desuetude.”  The  query  might  be  made  : 
“  Since  it  was  so  soon  undone,  why  was  it  ever  begun  ?  ”  All 
of  which  goes  to  show  that  he  who  imagines  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  such  a  magazine  is  a  work  of  pleasant  luxury  and  re¬ 
munerative  idleness  will  find  out  his  grievous  error  before  his 
first  volume  has  been  completed.  Ask  Editor  Hoskins,  of  the 
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Philadelphia  Journal \  what  he  thinks  about  it.  Then  sit  down 
and  write  your  check  (enclosing  ten  cents  extra  for  bank  collec¬ 
tion  charges  if  outside  of  New  York  City)  for  a  renewal  of  your 
subscription  to  Volume  XXIV — if  your  paid-up  subscription 
terminates  with  this  number  ;  you’ll  get  a  bill  this  month  if  it 
does.  If  practice  is  good,  buy  Brother  Hoskins’  paper,  too.  If 
you  are  really  making  money,  take  the  English  Journal  along 
with  them  ;  but,  whatever  you  do,  don’t  neglect  the  check  for 
the  Review — and  the  extra  ten  cents  ;  or  else  a  postal  money 
order,  and  save  the  dime. 


LET  THE  COBBLER  STICK  TO  HIS  LAST. 

The  New  York  Journal ,  said  to  be  the  “yellowest”  paper 
in  the  country,  periodically  indulges  in  u  scientific  ”  editorials 
for  the  delectation  of  its  very  mixed  circle  of  readers.  Behold 
the  following  extract  from  one  of  its  “  wisest  ”  efforts,  under 
the  “catchy”  caption,  “Legs  Under  the  Whale’s  Skin,  and 
‘  Pink  Eye  ’  in  Horses,”  which  it  apologizes  for  in  these  words : 
“  Of  course,  this  heading  has  been  purposely  written  to  seem 
odd.  But  editorials  are  so  dull  and  you  are  all  so  busy  that  you’ll 
excuse  any  effort  to  fix  your  attention.”  With  the  Herald's 
automobile  lies  and  the  Journal's  “popular  science,”  the  horse 
is  having  a  hard  time  of  it  in  Gotham.  Observe  how  it  fixes 
the  reader’s  attention  : 

******* 

“  You  who  have  horses  know  that  the  disease  called  ‘  pink  eye  ’  is 
now  epidemic.  That  disease  is  unquestionably  due  to  one  of  the  ‘  ves¬ 
tigia,  ’  and  we  advise  educated  veterinary  surgeons  to  look  into  it. 
The  trouble  with  the  ‘  pink-eye  ’  horse  lies  in  his  remnant  of  a  •  nictita¬ 
ting  membrane.  ’ 

“Certain  birds,  mammals  and  fishes — notably  crocodiles,  sharks — 
possess  a  sort  of  third  eyelid.  The  shark’s  nictitating  membrane  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  inner  corner  of  his  eye,  and  he  can  spread  it  over  the 
whole  eye  with  ease. 

“If  you  look  at  your  own  eye  you  will  see  near  the  root  of  the  nose 
a  little  moon-shaped  fold,  which  is  called  the  ‘  plica  semilunaris.  ’  That 
is  the  rudiment  in  man  of  the  membrane  which  is  still  so  useful  to  the 
shark,  the  nictitating  or  ‘  winking  ’  membrane.  You  know  by  experi¬ 
ence  how  easily  it  is  irritated  by  a  speck  of  dust.  This  rudiment  in  the 
horse  causes  him  great  trouble.  It  gives  him  ‘pink  eye’  when  it  gets 
inflamed,  and  it  might  be  worth  while  for  Dr.  Huidekoper  to  try  surgi- 
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cal  removal  of  that  rudimentary  membrane  from  horses,  as  Dr.  Bull 

removes  the  appendix  from  human  kind.  ” 

******* 


HOW  THEY  HANDLE  TUBERCULOSIS  IN 

MINNESOTA. 

J 

It  usually  takes  persistent  and  patient  work  to  get  any  im¬ 
portant  movement  started,  but  if  we  only  stick  to  it,  we  can 
frequently  accomplish  great  things  where  the  first  outlook  was 
very  discouraging.  It  was  quite  difficult  to  get  woik  with 
tuberculin  started  among  Minnesota  breeders.  The  work  with 
city  dairies  was  easier  to  manage,  and  we  are  all  pioud  of  the 
advanced  position  that  has  been  taken  both  by  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul ;  i.  e .,  license  to  sell  milk  based  on  tuberculin  test. 
Several  of  the  smaller  Minnesota  cities  of  3000  to  10,000  have 
adopted  similar  ordinances,  others  have  such  on  the  programme 
for  early  adoption,  even  as  far  northwest  as  Warren,  away  up  in 
the  Red  River  Valley.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Agricultural  Society,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  representatives  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  Experiment  Station  with  a  view  to  studying  the  problem 
as  presented  in  that  State.  The  five  selected  were  all  influen¬ 
tial  breeders  of  pure  bred  cattle.  Quite  a  number  of  pure  bred 
herds  have  been  tested  and  others  are  promised  for  the  near 
future.  Things  do  move,  but  sometimes  it  takes  a  long  while 

to  get  them  started. 


IOWA’S  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  eighteenth  biennial  report  of  the 
President  of  this  well  known  State  college,  and  are  interested 
in  his  recommendations  concerning  the  veterinary  department, 
which,  under  the  wise  guidance  of  Prof.  Stalker,  has  made  a 
national  reputation  for  his  school  such  as  any  one  might  take 
pride  in.  He  takes  a  very  hopeful  view  of  the  future  of  the 
profession,  and  after  dwelling  upon  the  progress  already  made, 
says  that  u  in  the  next  five  years  we  must  make  provisions  and 
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suitable  quarters  for  general  hospital  purposes,  for  a  hospital  for 
infectious  diseases,  for  laboratories,  and  histology,  physiology, 
pharmacy  and  bacteriology,  for  dissecting  room  and  crematory, 
and  for  shoeing  shop.  In  addition  to  all  this,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  corresponding  equipment  of  men  and  appara¬ 
tus.  An  estimate  of  #75,000  is  in  moderation.”  With  the 
eloquence  of  Dr.  Stalker  before  the  proper  legislative  Commit¬ 
tee,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  securing  of  such  an  appropri¬ 
ation  will  be  an  easy  task. 


IOWA  SEEKS  A  VETERINARY  LAW. 

W  e  print  elsewhere  a  copy  of  a  bill  just  introduced  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  Iowa  legislature  by  Representative  Koto,  a 
veterinarian— who  is,  by  the  way,  an  enthusiastic  member  of 
the  State  Association  and  chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Leg¬ 
islation.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  it  that  our  Iowa  breth- 
len  are  rather  modest  in  their  demands  for  protection,  but  it  is 
explained  that  a  radical  bill  would  have  110  opportunity  of  pas¬ 
sage  whatever ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  bill  as  it  stands  is  a 
splendid  “  half  loaf.”  It  disarms  all  opposition,  since  it  takes 
under  its  wing  all  who  have  practised  for  five  years,  and  does 
not  disturb  the  army  of  castrators  and  dehorners.  But  it  accom¬ 
plishes  the  subsidence  of  non-graduates  on  the  closure  of  the 
registration  books  on  January  1,  1901.  The  bill  was  drafted 
b\  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Iowa  Association — Drs. 
Koto,  Repp  and  Gibson,  broad-minded  and  zealous  of  their  pro¬ 
fession’s  interest,  yet  conservative  and  diplomatic  enough  to 
know  just  Trow  far  to  go.  Since  the  bill  meets  their  approval 
we  aie  assured  that  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  secured  at  present, 
and  we  trust  the  profession  will  support  it  unstintingly. 


Many  Subscriptions  terminate  with  this  issue.  By  an 
iron  rule  going  into  effect  now,  no  one  will  receive  another 
number  after  the  close  of  the  term  paid  for.  See  full  explana¬ 
tion  at  head  of  this  department.  Look  through  this  issue  care¬ 
fully,  and  say  if  you  can  afford  to  lose  your  best  friend.  The 
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Review  cannot  afford  to  lose  you.  Don’t  ignore  this  noti¬ 
fication,  and  then  ask  why  you  have  not  received  your  April 
number.  Send  a  postal  order  or  check  now  while  it’s  fresh  in 
your  mind.  Volume  XXIV  will  be  the  best  the  Review  ever 
gave  its  readers.  We  know  it,  because  our  plans  are  well 
matured. 


The  Minnesota  State  Veterinary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  met  in  St.  Paul,  January  n  and  12,  with  an  attendance  of 
about  thirty  members.  The  association  gained  eight  new 
members  at  this  meeting.  The  programme  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed.  This  was  a  record  breaker  for  Minnesota,  but  they 
say  the  next  annual  meeting  will  surpass  this  record. 


The  activity  of  the  committees  of  veterinary  medical  associ¬ 
ations  and  State  Secretaries  in  behalf  of  the  Bill  to  establish  a  vet¬ 
erinary  Army  Corps  is  most  gratifying,  and  with  such  influences 
working  all  over  the  country  there  can  be  no  such  word  as  “fail.” 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES. 


OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF 
STREPTOCOCCI  IN  COMPARATIVE  PATHOLOGY. 


By  Veranus  a.  Moore,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Comparative  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  New  York  State  Veterinary 

College,  Cornell  University ,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

( Continued  from  page  787.) 

STREPTOCOCCI  IN  DISEASES  OF  DOGS. 

Distemper,  rabies,  and  chronic  pneumonia  are  the  only  dis¬ 
eases  of  dogs  which  I  have  examined  bacteriologically.  In  the 
examination  of  cases  of  rabies  I  have  never  met  with  strepto¬ 
cocci  in  the  organs,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  few  cases  of 
broncho  pneumonia  which  have  come  to  my  attention.  In  dis¬ 
temper,  the  results  have  been  quite  different  but  not  constant. 
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The  literature  upon  the  cause  of  this  disease  is,  so  far  as 
bacteria  are  concerned,  quite  conflicting.  Dr.  Jess*  has  re¬ 
cently  isolated  a  bacillus  from  the  nasal  discharges,  blood,  and 
internal  organs  of  dogs  suffering  from  distemper  which  he 
looks  upon  as  the  probable  etiological  factor.  Although  Dr. 
Jess’  investigations  are  of  recent  date  and  while  it  is  not  improb¬ 
able  that  he  has  found  the  cause  I  can  not  refrain  from  giving 
in  this  connection  the  results  of  a  few  examinations  which  at 
least  show  the  power  of  streptococci  to  complicate  investiga¬ 
tions  in  this  species. 

In  all  I  have  examined  three  cases. 

The  first  two  came  to  Dr.  Law’s  clinic  in  the  winter  of 
1898-99.  They  were  both-  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease 
when  received  and  died  soon  after  their  arrival. 

A  congestion  of  the  lungs  was  the  only  marked  abnormal 
condition  detected.  A  large  number  of  tubes  of  media  (bouil¬ 
lon,  gelatin  and  agar)  were  inoculated  from  the  tissues  from 
each  case.  The  tubes  of  bouillon  and  agar  inoculated  from  the 
liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  heait  blood,  and  brain  from  one  case  de¬ 
veloped  into  cultures  of  a  streptococcus.  The  gelatin  remained 
clear.  The  cultures  were  nearly  all  pure.  The  streptococcus 
grew  in  long  chains  forming  dense  interlacing  masses  or  floc- 
culi.  It  was  exceedingly  delicate  in  its  cultural  manifestations 
but  it  was  not  pathogenic,  in  moderate  doses,  for  rabbits  or 
guinea-pigs.  Larger  quantities  of  culture  were  not  injected. 

The  cultures  from  the  other  case  contained  a  streptococcus. 
It  differed  from  the  first  in  growing  in  short  chains  and  impart¬ 
ing  a  uniform  cloudiness  to  bouillon.  In  all  of  its  cultural 
manifestations  it  was  more  saprophytic  in  its  tendencies  than 
the  culture  from  the  first  case.  It  was  innocuous  for  experi¬ 
mental  animals. 

A  third  case,  which  exhibited  marked  nervous  symptoms, 
was  recently  examined.  A  small  dog  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease  was  brought  to  Dr.  Fish  for  treatment.  It  was 
comatose  for  fully  48  hours  preceding  death.  Through  the 


*  Centralblatt fur  Bctkteriologie  u.  Parasitenkunde  Bd.  XXV  (1899)  S  54 1  • 
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kindness  of  Dr.  Fish  I  had  the  privilege  of  making  the  post¬ 
mortem.  There  was  considerable  purulent  discharge  from  the 
conjunctive.  The  left  lung  was  collapsed  and  part  of  it  in  a 
state  of  consolidation.  The  mucosae  of  the  intestines  were  deeply 
reddened  in  circumscribed  areas  throughout.  The  brain  was 
slightly  hyperaemic.  In  other  respects  the  organs  appeared  to 
be  normal.  A  large  number  of  cultures  were  made  from  the 
various  organs.  Those  from  the  spleen,  kidneys  and  blood  re¬ 
mained  clear.  The  others  contained  different  bacteria.  One 
of  the  cultures  from  the  brain,  one  from  the  left  lung,  and  those 
from  the  conjunctiva  contained  a  streptococcus  associated  with 
other  bacteria.  It  grew  in  long  chains  but  it  was  not  separ¬ 
ated  in  pure  cultures. 

The  results  of  these  examinations  are  interesting  in  show- 
ing  that  in  dogs  certain  streptococci  find  conditions  favorable 
for  life.  Although  it  was  thought  that  the  streptococcus  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  first  case  was  related  to  the  disease,  the  results  of 
the  examinations  of  the  two  subsequent  ones  threw  much  doubt 
upon  this  hypothesis.  No  other  suspicious  organism  was  dis¬ 
covered. 

THE  WIDE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STREPTOCOCCI  A  FREQUENT 

SOURCE  OF  CONFUSION. 

The  fact  has  been  pointed  out  in  many  publications  that 
streptococci  are  quite  widely  distributed  in  nature.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  the  bacteriologic  examinations  of  normal  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  show  that  they  are  frequently  included  in  the  bacterial 
flora  of  the  mouth,  throat,  nares,  intestines,  vagina,  and  in  a 
few  cases  they  have  been  found  in  the  bronchioles  of  the  horse* 
and  rabbitf.  They  are  also  present  in  greater  or  less  numbers 
on  the  skin,  especially  in  the  deeper  layers,  presumably  in  the 
ducts  of  the  sweat  and  sebaceous  glands.  In  a  former  publica¬ 
tion!  I  called  attention  to  their  existence  in  soil  and  water,  and 
stated  that  some  of  these  extraneous  forms  were  quite  as  deli- 


*  Examinations  made  in  his  laboratory  by  Mr.  R.  Ck  Reed.  1897. 
f  Beco.  Archives  de  Med.  Experimentale.  Tome  XI  (1899.)  p.  317. 
X  Loc.  cit. 
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cate  in  their  morphology  and  equally  as  sensitive  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  environment  as  those  isolated  from  diseased  animal 
tissues.  In  view  of  this  wide  distribution,  the  presence  of  a 
streptococcus  in  any  of  the  abnormal  conditions  heretofore 
mentioned  cannot  be  considered  necessarily  a  specific  infection 
from  a  previous  case  of  the  same  kind.  In  many  affections 
where  the  specific  organism  has  been  demonstrated,  such  for  ex¬ 
ample  as  diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  and  hog  cholera,  strepto¬ 
cocci  frequently  appear  in  the  lesions.  In  these  cases  they  are 
considered  as  accidental  or  secondary  invaders,  although  in 
some  of  these  maladies,  such  as  tuberculosis,  they  are  believed 
to  be  of  more  or  less  secondary  importance.  When,  however, 
the  specific  cause  of  the  disease  is  not  positively  known,  and 
streptococci  which  possess  certain  pathogenic  powers  for  ex¬ 
perimental  animals  are  constantly  present  and  seem  to  stand  in 
a  causal  relation  to  the  disease,  the  pathologist  is  confronted 
with  a  puzzling  problem  in  trying  to  determine  the  source  and 
the  etiologic  importance  of  the  organism  in  hand.  In  cases  of 
infection  leading  at  once  to  septicaemia,  peritonitis  or  suppura¬ 
tion  the  explanation  is  more  simple  than  in  the  epizootic  dis¬ 
eases  such  as  Brustseuche  in  horses  or  distemper  in  dogs  where 
the  constant  presence  of  streptococci  in  the  lesions  can  be  quite 
as  easily  explained  on  the  ground  of  their  normal  presence  in 
the  parts  affected  as  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  specific  infection. 
It  is  in  these  cases  that  we  are  seeking  for  the  crucial  test. 

We  have  found  in  a  few  test  experiments  that  when  certain 
of  the  delicate  streptococci  which  exist  (are  found)  in  external 
nature  (soil  or  water)  are  introduced  within  the  tissues  of  cer¬ 
tain  animals  they  become,  by  reason  of  their  activities,  a  source 
of  irritation  which  causes  local  tissue  disturbances.  In  a  few 
instances  they  have  produced  septicaemia  with  fatal  results. 

In  cases  of  infection  resulting  in  septicaemia,  or  in  those 
where  the  disease  is  more  localized  as  in  strangles  or  mastitis, 
and  possibly  in  others  where  the  affection  spreads  more  or  less 
rapidly,  we  can  not  well  escape  from  the  feeling  that  the  strep¬ 
tococci  present  in  such  large  numbers,  must  either  stand  in  a 
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causal  relation  to  the  disease  or  be  accounted  for  by  their  rapid 
proliferation  in  native  soil  made  favorable  for  their  excessive 
increase  by  the  conditions  produced  by  the  true  etiological  fac¬ 
tors.  Their  natural  distribution  is  so  wide,  and  their  virulence 
so  capricious  that  a  secondary  invasion,  which  seems  always  to 
be  possible,  renders  the  fixing  of  etiological  responsibility  upon 
■  a  streptococcus  isolated  from  any  diseased  tissue  a  somewhat 
difficult  task.  The  problems  in  this  connection  which  concern 
us  most  and  which  need  more  extended  investigation  pertain 
(i)  to  the  determination  of  the  parasitic  possibilities  of  strepto¬ 
cocci  existing  in  nature,  i.  e.,  those  ordinarily  considered  as  sap¬ 
rophytes  and,  (2)  to  the  distinction,  if  it  exists,  between  strep¬ 
tococci  which  are  able  to  produce  local  inflammatory  processes 
leading  to  suppuration  and  those  which  produce  highly  infect¬ 
ive  and  rapidly  spreading  diseases,  such  as  erysipelas  and  pos¬ 
sibly  strangles  and  Brustseuche. 

ANTISTREPTOCOCCIC  SERUM. 

The  questions  which  are  asked  most  frequently  concerning 
the  practical  side  of  this  subject  pertain  to  the  antitoxin  or  an¬ 
tistreptococcic  serum.  Certain  temptations  have  been  placed 
before  the  veterinary  practitioner  by  way  of  attractive  and 
assuring  advertisements  of  such  products.  The  beneficent  re¬ 
sults  from  diphtheria  antitoxin  seem  to  attract  people  toward 
serum  therapy  with  more  hope  than  knowledge  concerning  the 
properties  or  probable  therapeutic  action  of  the  serum  to  be 
used.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  put  even  the  proverbial  straw  in 
the  way  of  the  enthusiasm  over  serum  therapy,  but  in  a  sober 
consideration  of  the  practicability  of  the  widespread  use  of  an¬ 
tistreptococcic  serums  in  the  diseases  heretofore  mentioned  in 
which  streptococci  are  associated  and  where  they  stand  in  a 
possible  causal  relation  to  the  disease,  certain  important  facts 
must  be  taken  into  account. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  conveying  the  facts  as  I  see  them 
concerning  the  relation  of  streptococci  to  animal  diseases,  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  these  organisms  which 
are  likely  to  invade  the  animal  body  either  as  primary  factors 
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in  the  production  of  disease  or  secondary  invaders  possessing 
more  or  less  septic  power.  This  being  the  case,  the  advocates 
of  the  general  use  of  any  of  these  serums  imply  that  the  anti¬ 
toxin  of  one  streptococcus  will  immunize  against  or  cure  ani¬ 
mals  infected  either  with  the  same  or  with  any  other  species  or 
variety  of  this  genus  of  bacteria. 

In  1897  Van  de  Velde*  in  a  very  exhaustive  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  showed  that  one  streptococcus  antitoxin  will  not 
immunize  against  another  save  to  a  very  slight  degree. 

The  statements  of  Sir  Richard  Douglass  Powellf  in  his 
recent  address  before  the  British  Medical  Association  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  consideration  in  this  connection.  In  pointing  out  the 
value  of  antistreptococcic  serum  in  human  practice  he  urged 
the  recognition  of  the  real  organisms  to  be  combatted  :  u  From 
the  clinical  side,”  he  states,  u  one  would  judge  there  to  be  very 
frequently  more  than  one  poison  in  association.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  case  in  many  diseases.  We  must  push  our  diagno¬ 
sis  further  to  include  a  recognition  of  the  precise  organism  or 
organisms  which  have  obtained  lodgment  in  any  case.” 

The  evidence  before  us  in  numbers  of  reports  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  use  of  this  serum  in  human  practice  shows  that 
in  certain  instances  its  effects  .have  been  almost  miraculous 
in  their  restorative  power,  but  in  others  entirely  useless.  The 
report  J  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  American  Gynaeco¬ 
logical  Society  to  investigate  the  value  of  antistreptococci  serum 
in  the  treatment  of  puerperal  infections  contains  this  statement : 
“  Experimental  work  has  cast  grave  doubts  upon  the  efficiency 
of  anti-streptococci  serum  in  clinical  work  by  showing  that  a 
serum  which  is  obtained  from  a  given  streptococcus  may  protect 
an  animal  from  that  organism  but  may  be  absolutely  inefficient 
against  another  streptococcus  and  that  the  number  of  serums 
which  may  be  prepared  is  limited  only  by  the  number  and 

*  Archives  de  Medecine  Experimentale,  Tome  IX.  (1897),  p.  833. 

f  Philadephia  Medical  Journal,  Aug.  19,  1899. 

J  The  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics ,  September,  1899.  Reviewed  in  Lancet , 
Nov.  18,  1899. 
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varieties  of  streptococci  which  may  exist.”  The  committee 
found  nothing  in  the  literature  or  in  their  own  experience  to 
indicate  that  its  employment  will  materially  improve  the 
general  results  in  the  treatment  of  streptococcus  puerpural  in¬ 
fection. 

If  this  is  the  case  in  human  medicine  where,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  there  is  a  better  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the 
streptococci,  how  can  we  expect  better  results  from  similar 
methods  in  veterinary  medicine  ?  Our  own  experiments  sug¬ 
gest  further  that  the  procuring  of  a  serum  of  recognizable  value 
from  any  of  the  virulent  streptococci  is  not  in  all  cases,  even 
experimentally,  easily  accomplished.  It  seems  just,  both  to 
the  bacteriologist  and  to  the  practitioner,  that  the  investigations 
should  be  continued  until  we  are  in  possession  of  more  definite 
and  trustworthy  results  concerning  the  action  of  the  serums 
prepared  from  different  streptococci  on  the  diseases  produced  by 
the  same  species,  before  veterinarians  become  too  eager  to  risk 
their  reputation  or  the  money  of  their  clients  in  a  general  and 
unscientific  application  of  these  expensive  remedies.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  results  of  the  investigations  directed  towards  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  poly  virulent  serum  by  using  all  known  streptococci 
in  its  preparation  succeed,  we  may  yet  have  a  single  product 
which  will  be  efficient  in  the  healing  of  each  and  all  of  the 
streptococci  infections.  The  accumulated  evidence  at  the 
present  time  points,  (i)  to  the  probable  high  efficiency  of  certain 
anti-streptococcic  serums  against  the  diseases  produced  by  the 
same  streptococcus  and,  (2)  that  these  same  serums  are  likely 
to  have  little  or  no  value  in  diseases  caused  by  other  strepto¬ 
cocci  or  other  genera  of  bacteria.  If  this  interpretation  of  the 
recorded  results  is  the  correct  one,  additional  reasons  for  the 
necessity  of  a  careful  differentiation  of  the  streptococci  liable 
to  be  present  in  animal  diseases  where  this  remedy  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  are  too  obvious  to  need  further  explanation. 

Finally,  it  is  evident  from  the  conflicting  records  concerning 
the  morphology  and  the  etiological  significance  of  streptococci 
in  the  domesticated  animals,  that  much  work  must  yet  be  done 
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before  the  life  history  and  the  importance  of  these  organisms 
will  be  fully  determined.  The  outcome  of  the  fragmentary 
examinations  herein  mentioned  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
comparative  pathology  streptococci  are  of  much  more  value 
than  we  have  heretofore  been  accustomed  to  assign  them. 
While  the  facts  elicited  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  very 
general  conclusions,  they  have  thrown  some  additional  light 
upon  the  nature  of  a  number  of  the  more  common  septic  and 
suppurative  maladies  although  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive 
concerning  their  relation  to  any  of  the  epizootic  diseases.  Atten¬ 
tion  has  also  been  called  to  the  variety  of  species,  the  wide  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  the  parasitic  tendencies  of  streptococci  and  to  the 
use  of  antistreptococci  serums,  each  of  which  calls  for  more 
extended  investigations  before  final  opinions  can  be  recorded. 


Erratum.  In  foot  note  page  777,  for  Bulletin  No.  177  read  No.  178. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PRATES. 

Plate  I.  This  represents  six  phases  in  the  morphology  of  strepto¬ 
cocci. 

Fig.  i.  Long  chains  consisting  of  small  segments  arranged  with 
equal  spaces  between  them. 

Fig.  2.  Rong  and  shorter  chains  in  which  the  segments  are  arranged 
in  pairs.  The  size  of  the  individual  segments  is  considerably  larger 
than  those  in  the  long  slender  chains  (Fig.  i). 

Fig.  3.  Short  and  longer  chains  where  the  segments  are  oval  with 
the  long  diameter  perpendicular  to  the  long  axis  of  the  chain.  These 
are  less  frequently  encountered  than  the  other  forms. 

Fig.  4.  Rong  interlacing  chains,  also  a  number  of  chains  forming 
a  dense  mass.  Streptococcus  conglomerate  is  a  good  illustration  of  this 
form. 

Fig.  5.  Short  and  longer  chains  with  one  or  more  segments  very 
much  larger  than  the  others.  These  enlarged  elements  frequently 
appear  in  short  chains  but  they  are  rarely  seen  in  long  chains. 

Fig.  6.  Chains  showing  branch  and  also  division  in  two  planes. 
This  is  a  drawing  of  streptococais  pyogenes  taken  from  Crookshank’s  text 
book.  This  form  of  division  has  been  observed  in  a  few  cases  in  this 
laboratory  but  we  have  not  recognized  branching  forms.  The  dividing 
in  two  planes  is  an  exception  which  is  not  satisfactorily  explained. 

Plate  II. 

Fig.  1.  Drawings  from  Zenoni’s  article  showing  the  changes  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  morphology  of  a  streptococcus  when  cultivated  on  different 
media,  (a)  from  bouillon,  (b)  from  bloodserum-bouillon,  and  (c)  from  agar 
cultures. 

Fig.  2.  A  drawing  from  a  cover-glass  preparation  of  the  pus  from 
the  knee  joint  of  a  colt  suffering  from  omphalophlebitis.  It  shows  organ¬ 
isms  singly,  in  pairs,  and  short  chains. 

Fig.  3.  A  drawing  from  a  cover-glass  preparation  from  a  bouillon 
culture  from  the  pus,  same  as  Fig.  2.  It  shows  both  long  and  shorter 
chains,  also  one  chain  with  division  of  a  few  segments  in  two  planes 
and  elongated  segments. 

Fig.  4.  A  drawing  from  a  cover-glass  preparation  from  the  udder 
discharge  in  a  case  of  infectious  mastitis.  It  shows  streptococci  in 
moderately  long  chains. 

Fig.  5.  Streptococcus  of  strangles  (after  Kitt). 

(Figs.  1  to  4  inclusive  magnified  about  1000  diameters.) 

Plate  III.  So-called  foot-rot  in  sheep. 

Fig.  I.  Photograph  of  the  feet  and  left  knee  joint  of  sheep  No.  1. 

Fig.  2.  A  photograph  of  the  two  left  feet  of  sheep  No.  2.  From  the 
fore  foot  pure  cultures  of  the  streptococcus  were  obtained. 

Fig.  3.  A  photograph  of  the  bottom  of  same  feet  showing  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  claws  due  to  a  thickening  of  the  interdigital  tissues. 
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TEN  CASES  OF  AZOTURIA  TREATED  WITH  POTAS¬ 
SIUM  IODIDE. 

By  T.  S.  Childs,  V.  S.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Case  No.  i. — Bay  mare,  io  years  old,  used  on  a  business 
wagon,  about  noo  pounds  in  weight;  she  had  been  down  for 
three  days.  I  was  called  in  consultation  by  Dr.  Will.  Ide, 
the  local  veterinarian,  to  Corinth,  18  miles  from  Saratoga,  Dec. 
i,  1899.  On  my  arrival  I  found  the  mare  down,  but  she  could 
get  up  with  help,  but  could  not  stand  but  a  very  short  time. 
On  drawing  the  urine  I  made  a  diagnosis  of  azoturia.  I  gave 
potassium  iodide,  §  ss,  and  3  ii  every  two  to  four  hours  as  the 
case  indicated.  I  left  the  case  resting  very  easily,  and  in  a  few 
days  she  was  all  over  the  disease,  but  she  was  lame  from  an  in¬ 
jury  she  received  during  her  struggles,  and  the  Doctor  reported 
to  me  a  few  days  ago  that  she  was  doing  very  nicely,  and  he 
thought  would  be  all  ready  for  her  regular  work  in  a  few  days. 

Case  No.  2. — Gray  gelding,  about  1400  pounds,  used  on  a 
candy  peddling  wagon,  owned  in  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.  He 
was  driven  to  Mechaniesville,  a  distance  of  about  live  miles, 
and  went  down  in  the  street.  Dr.  J.  Dee  Shorey,  the  local  vet¬ 
erinarian,  was  called,  and  he  explained  to  the  driver  the  serious 
nature  of  the  disease  and  advised  him  to  call  me  in  the  case,  as 
he  (Dr.  Shorey)  had  just  lost  three  cases  of  the  same  kind,  and 
he  had  the  help  of  the  best  veterinarian  in  the  city  of  Troy  and 
Albany,  N.  Y.  So  by  Dr.  Shorey’s  advice  I  was  called  to  Me- 
chanicsville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1,  1899.  I  had  just  left 
my  other  Corinth  case,  and  arrived  in  Mechaniesville  at  8  p.m. 
I  found  the  above  described  case  down  and  could  not  get  up, 
and  was  in  great  pain.  The  Doctor  had  drawn  the  urine,  and 
had  placed  hot  packs  to  the  loins.  I  gave  at  once  potassium 
iodide,  5  ss,  and  gave  3  i  doses  every  hour  until  midnight,  at 
which  time  I  left ;  the  animal  resting  very  quietly.  The  next 
morning  at  9.30  he  got  upon  his  feet  and  ate  a  good  big  bran 
mash,  and  got  up  and  down  as  he  wished  until  Monday  morn- 
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in g,  at  which  time  he  went  home  all  O.  K.,  and  since  that  time 
has  been  at  his  regular  work. 

Case  No.  j. — A  big  black  gelding,  n  years  old,  about  1300 
pounds,  used  on  a  carpet  wagon,  owned  in  Saratoga  Springs. 
I  was  called  hastily  to  a  case  of  colic  and  found  on  my  arrival 
animal  down,  but  could  get  up  with  help,  but  could  not  stand 
but  a  very  few  moments.  He  had  colicy  pains,  up  and  down, 
and  at  last  could  not  get  up.  I11  this  case  I  gave  aloin  3  iii, 
as  a  physic,  as  the  animal’s  bowels  had  not  acted  for  two  days, 
and  gave  all  the  usual  treatment,  as  hot  packs  and  drawing  the 
urine,  and  keeping  as  quiet  as  possible.  Gave  potassium  iodide, 
3  ss,  and  left  3  ii  to  be  given  every  two  hours  for  two  or  three 
doses,  and  3  i  to  be  given  as  indicated,  that  is,  if  very  much 
pain  should  take  place.  The  next  morning  the  owner  tele¬ 
phoned  me  that  the  horse  was  up  and  was  so  much  better  that 
I  need  not  call  ;  that  he  would  let  me  know  if  he  got  worse. 
I  never  saw  the  case  again,  until  I  saw  him  at  his  regular  work 
in  the  street.  The  driver  says  he  drove  him  the  third  day  after 
I  was  there. 

Case  No.  4. — A  big  brown  gelding,  one  of  a  $1500  pair, 
owned  in  Saratoga  Springs,  about  1300  pounds.  Eight  years 
old,  used  on  a  private  carriage.  He  had  not  been  out  for  a  few 
days  owing  to  illness  of  the  owner.  On  the  fourth  day  the 
coachman  drove  him  a  very  short  distance  when  he  saw  that  all 
was  not  right,  so  he  started  back  for  the  stable.  I  was  called, 
and  found  the  animal  trembling  and  making  very  great  efforts 
to  keep  his  hind  feet  under  him  ;  hardly  able  to  stand  up  on 
his  hind  legs.  I  gave  him  potassium  iodide,  3  ss,  and  had  him 
kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  This  case  never  went  down.  As  the 
man  stated  that  he  had  been  constipated  I  gave  a  physic  pill 
and  drew  the  urine,  used  hot  packs,  and  in  two  hours  you 
would  not  have  thought  he  had  ever  been  ill;  still  I  gave  potas¬ 
sium  iodide,  3  i  doses,  every  two  hours  for  three  doses.  He  was 
so  large  and  fat  I  did  not  want  to  take  any  chances.  Gave  him 
exercise  the  next  day  and  in  three  days  he  was  all  ready  for  his 
regular  work. 
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Case  No.  5. — Chestnut  gelding,  6  years  old,  1100  pounds. 
This  animal  was  owned  by  myself,  and  was  one  of  a  pair  I  had 
recently  bought.  He  was  a  little  thin  in  flesh  and  as  I  did  not 
wish  to  drive  a  thin  horse  I  forced  his  feed  ;  for  three  or  four 
days  he  had  not  been  exercised  as  I  supposed  he  had,  as  that 
was  my  instructions,  but  owing  to  cold  weather  the  boy  did  not 
ride  him,  as  closer  inquiries  brought  out.  As  he  was  being  sad¬ 
dled  for  his  exercise  the  man  came  to  the  office  and  stated  he 
was  all  stiff  behind.  I  made  an  examination  and  found  a  case 
of  azoturia.  I  drew  the  urine  and  gave  potassium  iodide,  3  ss, 
tied  him  up  so  he  could  not  go  down,  and  kept  him  very  quiet, 
and  gave  potassium  iodide,  3  ii,  every  two  hours,  and  one 
drachm  every  hour  for  six  hours,  and  gave  sodii  carbonate,  3  ii, 
in  his  drinking  water,  and  took  all  food  away  from  him  for 
three  days,  at  which  time  he  was  all  right  again. 

Case  No.  6. — Gray  mare,  1200  pounds,  owned  in  Saratoga; 
down  and  could  not  get  up  ;  she  had  been  down  for  three  or 
four  days  ;  she  was  in  great  pain.  I  gave  potassium  iodide, 
1  ss,  in  water  §  viii,  and  gave  3  ii  every  two  hours  for  four 
doses,  and  then  3  i  every  four  hours  if  found  necessary,  and  ap¬ 
plied  hot  packs,  drew  the  urine,  which  was  dark  and  thick.  In 
twenty-four  hours  she  was  up  and  appeared  all  right.  This  case 
more  than  surprised  me,  and  was  at  her  regular  work  in  a  few 
days. 

Case  No.  7. — Bay  gelding,  owned  just  out  of  town  ;  had 
been  drawing  stone,  but  had  been  in  the  stable  for  three  days. 
Yesterday  he  was  let  out  into  a  yard  for  exercise  ;  was  out  about 
three  hours  ;  then  put  in  all  right.  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
the  owner  heard  a  noise  and  went  out  and  found  him  down,  and, 
as  he  thought,  cast.  As  he  could  not  get  up,  I  was  called  to  see 
a  very  bad  case  of  colic.  I  found  the  animal  beaded  in  prespira- 
tion  and  in  very  great  pain  ;  he  had  thrashed  and  kicked  the 
stalls  all  down.  I  drew  the  urine  and  made  a  diagnosis  of  azo¬ 
turia,  and  in  this  case  prognosed  unfavorably.  I  gave  potas¬ 
sium  iodide,  1  ss,  hot  packs  when  he  was  quiet  enough  to  keep 
them  on,  and  gave  potassium  iodide  in  3  ii  doses  every  two 
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hours  for  six  hours  and  then  3  i  as  the  case  indicated,  and  all 
the  water  he  would  drink,  chilled.  Next  day  I  found  the  ani¬ 
mal  very  quiet.  I  stopped  the  potassium  iodide,  and  about  n 
A.  M.  he  got  up  with  very  little  help  and  stayed  up,  and  was  all 
right  in  a  few  days.  I  gave  nux  vomica  as  a  tonic. 

Case  No.  8. — Black  mare,  1200  pounds,  10  years  old,  five 
miles  out  of  town  ;  she  had  been  driven  into  town  Saturday, 
Jan.  6,  1900,  and  on  Sunday  morning  she  was  found  down  in 
the  stall  and  could  not  get  up ;  had  not  been  out  for  two  days 
before  going  to  town.  She  was  treated  all  day  for  colic,  and  as 
she  could  not  get  up  the  owner  sent  for  a  neighbor  to  help  him 
get  her  up.  This  man  had  two  of  his  horses  just  like  this  a 
year  ago,  and  explained  the  nature  of  the  disease  to  the  owner, 
so  I  was  sent  for.  The  mare  was  down,  but  we  got  her  up  and 
she  stood  up  pretty  well  for  a  while,  but  was  quite  shaky  on 
her  hind  legs.  I  gave  potassium  iodide,  3  ss,  and  left  three  3  i 
powders,  to  be  given  one  every  two  hours,  drew  the  urine  and 
left  the  case,  not  thinking  it  necessary  for  me  to  see  it  again. 
The  next  day  (Monday)  she  was  exercised  a  little,  and  next  day 
was  at  her  usual  work,  all  right.  This  was  not  a  very  bad  case. 

Case  No.  p. — Strawberry  roan  mare,  1500  pounds.  On  Fri¬ 
day,  Jan.  5th,  at  7  a.m.,  I  was  called  to  see  the  above  described 
mare.  Her  mate  had  been  killed  a  few  days  before,  and  she 
had  been  left  in  the  stable.  The  owner  knew  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  cautioned  the  driver,  a  good,  faithful  colored  man, 
not  to  feed  “  Nellie  ”  too  much  grain  while  she  was  standing 
in.  His  answer  was,  as  usual,  “  I  am  giving  her  but  very  little 
grain.”  However,  Jan.  4,  1900,  the  owner  made  inquiries  and 
found  that  “  Nellie  ”  had  not  been  out  of  the  stable  for  four 
days.  He  ordered  his  man  to  put  her  with  another  horse  and 
drive  her  about  one  mile  just  for  exercise,  which  he  did  be¬ 
tween  5  and  6  p.m.  He  reported  to  the  owner  that  everything 
was  all  right  at  7.30  p.m.,  but  as  the  owner  was  a  man  that 
knew  a  good  deal  about  the  disease  he  instructed  the  man  to 
go  back  at  9  p.m.  and  see  again,  which  was  done,  and  all  was 
reported  well  at  the  stable.  At  6  a.m.,  Jan.  5th,  when  the 
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driver  arrived  at  the  stable  he  found  things  all  right.  He  fed, 
and,  as  he  was  cleaning  up,  he  saw  that  this  mare  was  not  just 
rieht ;  so  he  at  once  called  the  owner.  As  soon  as  he  saw  her 
he  knew  it  was  azoturia.  So  I  was  sent  for.  On  my  arrival  I 
found  the  above  described  mare  struggling  very  hard  to  keep 
her  hind  legs  under  her,  which  she  failed  to  do,  and  at  last 
went  down.  She  was  in  very  great  pain.  I  gave  her  the  usual 
treatment,  such  as  hot  packs,  drawing  urine,  and  gave  potassium 
iodide  3  ss,  and  gave  it  in  doses  as  the  case  indicated  during  the 
day.  The  owner  of  this  animal  was  a  very  good  friend  of  mine, 
and  I  did  not  want  to  leave  anything  undone  in  the  way  of  sav¬ 
ing  the  mare.  I  explained  to  him  the  success  I  had  had  with 
the  new  treatment,  and  as  he  is  a  man  that  is  very  well  up  on 
medicine  he  decided  to  let  me  go  on  with  the  potassium  iodide 
treatment,  which  was  a  great  success,  and  the  mare  made  a 
good  recovery  from  the  disease,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  days  she 
got  up  and  ate  well  and  would  lay  down  and  get  up  as  she 
wished  ;  was  up  and  walked  around  for  seven  hours  one  day, 
but  by  some  bad  management,  or  rather  bad  advice,  the  mare 
was  roped  and  slung  so  much  the  first  three  days  that  she  had 
bruised  her  near  knee  so  badly  that  suppuration  took  place,  and 
it  terminated  in  an  open  joint.  So  on  Monday,  Jan.  15th,  it 
was  decided  best  to  destroy  her,  which  was  done  by  shooting 
her.  This  case  was  all  right,  and  the  owner  is  satisfied  that 
had  she  not  been  slung  and  roped  up  so  much  the  first  three 
or  four  days  that  she  would  have  lived  and  gotten  well  from 
the  disease,  but  we  as  veterinarians  understand  how  in  some 
cases  animals  lose  their  lives  by  mistaken  kindness  on  the  part 
of  over-zealous  neighbors  and  friends. 

Case  No.  10. — I  have  lost  my  notes  on  this  case,  but  I  re¬ 
member  that  it  had  about  all  the  usual  azoturia  symptoms,  and 
I  gave  it  the  potassium  iodide  treatment,  and  it  got  well. 

Last  September,  when  I  was  away  on  my  vacation,  I  visited 
Dr.  Bland  and  Dr.  Keeley,  of  Waterbury.  I  received  some 
good  pointers  on  the  above  disease  and  treatment  while  visiting 
Dr.  J.  H.  Kelly,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  He  received  a  tele- 
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phone  to  go  to  West  Haven  to  see  a  case  with  the  history  of 
azoturia.  It  was  a  gray  gelding,  one  of  a  fonr-horse  team  that 
went  into  the  woods  to  draw  wood  down  for  a  brick  yard.  Had 
been  in  the  woods  and  got  down  on  the  main  road,  out  back  of 
Whitneyville.  The  Doctor  asked  me  to  go  and  see  his  case.  I 
asked  him  what  his  success  was  in  treating  azoturia,  to  which 
he  replied  :  “  I  hardly  ever  lose  a  case  ;  I  find  them  very  de¬ 

sirable  to  treat.”  Well  I  must  say  from  my  previous  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  disease,  and  taking  the  history  into  ac¬ 
count,  I  thought  it  a  very  foolish  ride,  but  the  Doctor  was  so 
positive  about  his  case,  I  decided  to  take  the  fifteen-mile  ride. 
On  our  arrival  we  found  a  gray  gelding,  about  1300  pounds, 
down,  or  rather  just  getting  up,  with  quite  a  little  help  ;  the 
Doctor  helped  him  up,  and  drew  the  urine,  and*  got  him  to  a 
near-by  stable.  He  gave  him  some  white  powder  and  left  some 
more  to  be  given  in  his  drinking  water.  Next  day  the  horse 
went  home,  three  miles.  On  our  way  back  I  asked  the  Doctor 
what  the  powder  was  ;  he  told  me  it  was  potassium  iodide. 
That  was  about  the  first  I  knew  of  this  treatment  for  azoturia. 
The  Doctor  had  another  case  next  day,  but  I  had  to  go  to  New 
York,  and  did  not  see  it  then,  but  ten  days  later  on  my  way 
back  I  went  out  with  the- Doctor  and  saw  his  case.  It  was  all 
over  the  disease,  but  in  its  struggle  it  fractured  the  shaft  of  the 
ilium,  but  was  doing  very  nicely.  On  my  arrival  home  I  found 
my  September  Review,  and  in  due  time  found  the  article 
written  by  Dr.  McClanahan,  of  Redding,  Iowa,  giving  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  potassium  iodide.  He  had  only  three  cases  at 
that  time.  Now  I  give  my  experiences  with  it.  I  hope  in  the 
near  future  to  hear  from  others.  I  have  about  pinned  my  faith 
to  it.  From  my  past  experience  with  it,  I  think  this  drug  can 
be  carried  too  far,  as  all  others,  but  to  take  it  all  in  all  it 
has  given  me  the  best  results,  and  I  will  continue  to  use 
it  for  the  present.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Kelly  and  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Clanahan,  telling  them  of  my  success,  but  I  feel  as  if  every 

Review  reader  should  have  my  experience  in  this  heretofore 
dreaded  disease. 
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A  Paper  read  before  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  Medical  Society,  September,  1899. 


It  may  sound  superfluous  to  intimate  by  our  title  that  some 
surgical  teaching  may  be  unpractical,  but  we  feel  warranted 
in  retaining  the  term  partly  owing  to  tradition,  and  in  part  the 
existence  of  confirmatory  facts. 

The  young  veterinarian  frequently  meets  with  the  rebuff 
that  he  is  wholly  wanting  in  experience  and  that  college  teach¬ 
ing  can  avail  nothing  until  practical  experience  has  been 
added. 

Too  often  the  criticism  is  just,  the  education  received  at  col¬ 
lege  having  been  unpractical,  necessitating  his  educating  him¬ 
self  in  a  practical  way  before  his  services  become  acceptable  to 
the  public.  Practical  surgery  is  that  which  can  best  relieve 
suffering,  enhance  value  or  restore  usefulness. 

Practical  surgery  is  scientific  surgery,  and  to  teach  it  to  re¬ 
ceptive  students  is  to  present  the  subject  in  a  scientific  manner 
under  the  best  possible  surroundings. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  great  revolution  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  sciences,  especially  in  biology,  the  text-book  and  lecture 
having  been  rapidly  and  constantly  yielding  largely  to  the  lab¬ 
oratory,  a  change  which  has  so  universally  commended  itself  to 
teachers  of  repute,  that  its  preeminent  value  over  the  older 
methods  has  passed  beyond  the  field  of  discussion. 

A  lecture  is  a  word  picture,  perhaps  illustrated  by  a  draw¬ 
ing,  model  or  other  preparation,  while  the  laboratory  brings  the 
student  into  lire  most  intimate  relation  possible  with  the  object 
of  his  study,  enabling  him  to  observe  size,  form,  structure  and 
function  for  himself,  and  in  surgical  science  he  is  led  to  observe 
the  cause,  symptoms  and  course  of  disease,  and  the  influence  of 
surgical  interference  upon  the  patient,  disease  or  organ. 

The  teaching  of  practical  surgery  requires  in  addition  to 
the  needed  amount  of  lectures,  such  laboratory  work  as  will 
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best  fit  the  student  to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  learned  member 
of  his  community. 

This  laboratory  teaching  is  extensive,  including  descriptive 
and  surgical  anatomy,  physiology,  histology,  bacteriology, 
pathology  and  finally  clinical  surgery,  or  as  we  commonly  ex¬ 
press  it,  practical  surgery. 

We  need  only  glance  at  the  announcements  of  our  colleges  to 
discover  that  they  are  nominally  a  unit  as  to  the  comparative  value 
of  clinical  surgery,  nearly  all  of  them  announcing  unsurpassed , 
and  a  number  of  them  unequalled  clinical  teaching  facilities. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  whether  they  possess  the  fa¬ 
cilities  or  not,  some  of  them  do  not  teach  practical  surgery  at 
all,  and  virtually  confess  it.  They  evade  their  responsibility 
in  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  veterinary  college  having  the  greatest  number  of  grad¬ 
uates  in  America,  evades  its  duty  by  demanding  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  shall  spend  their  one  summer  vacation  with  private  prac¬ 
titioners,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  learning  practical  surgery, 
which  would  be  unnecessary  if  it  were  taught  in  the  college. 
The  college  thus  unloads  upon  practitioners  a  very  grave  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  assumes  the  position  that  while  there  are  only 
two  or  three  professors  fitted  to  tell  students  in  lectures  what 
they  will  see  in  practice,  any  horse  doctor  is  good  enough  to 
teach  them  the  really  practical  part  of  the  subject.  We  do  not 
know  how  many  practitioners  have  contributed  toward  educa¬ 
ting  the  students  of  this  college,  but  they  probably  reach  in  the 
aggregate  2500  to  5000 — the  largest  unpaid  faculty  of  clinical 
professors  i if  the  world. 

Other  colleges  evade  their  duty  by  advising  or  winking 
clandestinely  at  students  practicing  on  their  own  account  dur¬ 
ing  their  vacations,  claiming  that  such  a  course  is  as  advantage¬ 
ous  as  clinical  instruction  with  some  of  the  members  of  the 
large  faculty  above  cited.  This  shifts  the  responsibility  for 
practical  education  upon  the  student  himself. 

Some  erroneously  call  self-educated  veterinarians  charlatans 
or  horse  doctors,  while  to  those  having  a  certificate  that  they 
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were  educated  in  a  veterinary  school  they  apply  the  alleged 
more  reputable  title  of  veterinarian,  but  when  the  certificate  of 
college  education  is  defective,  and  what  practical  knowledge 
the  man  possesses  has  been  acquired  by  his  own  unaided  effort, 
or  with  the  aid  of  a  similarly  uneducated  graduate,  the  above 
differentiation  between  veterinarian  and  quack  becomes  badly 
strained,  and  suggests  that  we  may  have  among  us  quacks  with 
college  diplomas,  but  since  within  a  decade  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  was  ignominiously  expelled  from  the  United  States  Medi¬ 
cal  Association  for  stating  that  a  large  percentage  of  veterinar¬ 
ians  in  this  country  should  feel  honored  by  the  appellation  of 
“  horse  doctor,”  it  is  perhaps  wise  to  not  follow  this  line  of 
thought  farther.  Nor  is  it  just.  The  self-educated  veterinarian 
deserves  praise  whether  he  has  a  diploma  or  not,  and  the  uned¬ 
ucated  practitioner  is  none  the  less  pitiable  or  odicus  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  diploma. 

A  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  veterinary  school  should 
at  the  present  day  be  logically  regarded  as  including  a  practical 
knowledge  of  surgery,  and  the  school  which  fails  to  impart  it 
robs  the  student,  insults  modern  education,  and  degrades  veter¬ 
inary  science. 

Teaching  practical  veterinary  surgery  offers  serious  obsta¬ 
cles,  which  under  their  environments  may  be  insurmountable 
to  some  schools,  but  while  this  may  enlist  our  sympathies  it 
does  not  alter  the  duty  of  the  school  to  the  student,  profession  or 
public,.  Neither  need  we  apologetically  say  of  the  recent  past, 
that  the  colleges  did  the  best  they  knew  or  could  afford.  We 
face  the  present  and  future.  We  are  rapidly  pacing  through 
an  important  transition  period,  from  conjecture  to  knowledge, 
from  empiricism  to  science,  from  theory  to  practice. 

Within  ten  years  more  the  ignorant,  uncouth,  unclean  quack 
will  have  disappeared,  except  as  a  rare  curiosity.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  non-progressive  veterinarian  of  to-day  will  be  the  charlatan 
of  1910,  and  between  him  and  the  front  rank  of  the  profession 
will  exist  a  wider  gulf  than  he  now  pictures  in  lurid  colors  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  the  quack  of  to-day. 
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The  unequivocal  demands  of  to-day  are  that,  as  with  other 
related  subjects,  surgical  teaching  shall  be  practical,  and  that  prac¬ 
tical  surgery  shall  be  taught  in  the  college  by  competent  teachers, 
with  ample  equipment,  and  abundant  material  of  a  high  order! 

The  propei  teaching  of  practical  surgery,  like  all  laboratory 
work,  is  enormously  expensive  in  money,  time  and  labor. 

The  lecturer  can  graphically  describe  numerous  extensive 
surgical  piocedures  in  less  time  than  a  student  can  properly 
clean  his  finger  nails  for  an  operation.  No  school  requiring  a 
maximum  of  but  twelve  months  attendance  for  graduation  can 
undertake  anything  more  than  farcical  clinical  instruction. 
The)  must,  and  do  evade  laboratories,  except  perhaps  credita¬ 
ble  dissecting  rooms  and  a  few  others,  but  no  student  can  in 
the  time  given  possibly  take  up  the  work  in  a  creditable  man¬ 
ner  m  each  of  the  numerous  laboratories.  In  a  course  of  18 
months  the  student  must  fall  lamentably  short  of  the  practical 
study  his  later  career  will  demand,  and  those  requiring  27 
months,  the  longest  course  maintained  in  this  country,  must 
confess  their  inadequacy. 

Laboratory  teaching  of  surgery  multiplies  the  labor  of  the 
teacher,  and  requires  greater  ability,  or  rather  his  competency 
is  put  to  a  more  exacting  test. 

It  is  easier,  and  at  times  possibly  safer,  to  ask  a  student  to 
accept  a  statement  on  faith  than  to  have  him  work  it  out  and 
prove  it  for  himself  in  the  laboratory. 

Piactical  surgery  may  be  taught  in  a  variety  of  ways,  only 
the  more  important  of  which  we  shall  attempt  to  discuss. 

W  e  111a)  consider  the  subject  in  two  fundamental  groups 
according  to  the  material  used  for  instruction  purposes : 

A.  The  cadaver. 

B.  The  living  animal. 

The  fonner  is  the  more  primitive,  having  been  early  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  teaching  of  human  surgery,  and  still  maintaining 
an  important  position  in  surgical  teaching.  It  retains  all  the 
value  it  ever  possessed,  though  somewhat  dimmed  by  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  other  more  modern  methods  which  bring  the  student 
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into  yet  closer  relation  to  the  living  object  of  his  study. 

In  reality  it  belongs  rather  to  the  domain  of  surgical  or 
regional  anatomy,  the  importance  of  teaching  which  should  in 
no  wise  be  underestimated.  It  gives  the  student  a  training  in 
surgical  anatomy  essential  to  surgical  procedure,  he  learns  the 
location  and  relations  of  parts  or  organs,  and  observes  the  post¬ 
mortem  form,  volume  and  texture  of  parts  from  which  he  may 
draw  valuable  conclusions  regarding  their  character  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  world. 

This  teaching,  call  it  surgical  anatomy,  clinical  or  operative 
surgery,  should  be  well  and  extensively  taught,  each  student 
being  required  to  demonstrate  his  anatomical  knowledge  of  the 
parts  concerned  in  the  more  common  of  our  surgical  operations, 
repeating  again  and  again  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  the 
imitation  of  each  operation  until  familiar  with  it. 

An  especially  commendable  course  of  this  kind  is  that  prac¬ 
ticed  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  able  direc¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Adams.  His  course  consists  of  ioo  operations, 
many  of  which  are  repetitions,  thus  reducing  the  actual  separate 
operations  to  the  neighborhood  of  50,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
performed  on  the  cadaver.  His  list  includes  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  classifiable  surgical  operations,  omitting  some  which 
other  teachers  would  insert,  including  a  few  which  some  would 
incline  to  omit. 

An  especially  commendable  feature  of  his  plan  is  to  have 
the  operations  carried  out  in  as  good  imitation  as  practicable  of 
the  real  procedure,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  after  destroying 
the  animal  by  bleeding  or  pithing.  The  plan  is. moreover  in¬ 
expensive,  and  the  time  required  of  the  student  for  carrying  it 
out  is  comparatively  brief. 

It  has  very  evident  shortcomings,  it  fails  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  character  and  behavior  of  living  parts  under 
suro-ical  interference  ;  he  learns  neither  to  avoid  nor  control 
haemorrhage,  to  guard  against  the  contractions  of  muscles,  to 
avoid  the  evil  consequences  of  the  struggles  of  the  patient,  and 
even  fails  to  learn  the  form  and  exact  location  of  some  organs 
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during  life,  while  tactile  sensation,  the  indispensable  guide  in 
intra-abdominal  surgery  fails  him  entirely.  Neither  can  he 
observe  the  character  of  parts  in  a  diseased  state,  nor  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  difficulties  met  with  in  operating  upon 
such.  Such  a  course  is  neither  sufficient  nor  designed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  student’s  education  in  practical  surgery,  but  merely 
constitutes  an  essential  and  invaluable  course  of  training- 
occupying  logically  a  place  between  descriptive  anatomy  and 
operative  surgery  proper. 

In  our  second  group,  the  living  animal,  the  method  may 
vary  widely.  The  operation  may  be  performed  by  the  teacher 
or  the  student. 

The  teacher  may  perform  the  operation,  the  student  acting 
as  a  spectator.  This  constitutes  the  highest  available  form  of 
teaching  human  clinical  surgery  and  in  veterinary  education 
naturally  holds  an  important  place.  Here  the  student  sees  the 
actual  operation  upon  the  living  animal  usually  with  curative 
intent.  This  form  of  teaching  we  might  call  lecture  instruction 
with  the  most  intense  illustration  possible.  It  is  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  to  the  foregoing,  having  a  special  value  in  all  those 
operations  which  are  wholly  open  and  visible,  but  are  very  infe¬ 
rior. in  concealed  procedures  carried  on  within  the  body  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  patient. 

In  all  cases  it  falls  short  of  being  genuine  laboratory  work 
for  the  student  and  fails  to  train  him  as  an  operator. 

Having  been  so  long  the  highest  type  of  teaching  human 
clinical  surgery  some  veterinary  teachers  contend  that  if  it  is 
good  enough  for  surgeons  it  should  answer  for  veterinarians. 
We  cannot  agree.  We  are  placed  at  numerous  disadvantages 
compared  with  human  surgeons  and  possess  some  material  ad¬ 
vantages  which  we  should  eagerly  seize  in  order  to  bring  our 
opportunities  to  a  par  with  theirs.  Undeniably  nothing  teaches 
a  student  to  do  a  thing  so  well  as  doing  it  properly  himself 
under  competent  guidance. 

Here  again  we  have  to  choose  between  two  classes  of  mate¬ 
rial,  worthless  subjects  to  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  have 
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served  the  purposes  of  teaching,  and  patients  of  commercial 
value  affected  with  a  malady  which  it  is  desired  to  cure  or  alle¬ 
viate,  or  a  sound  animal  which  it  is  desired  to  in  some  way  mod¬ 
ify  to  better  serve  the  uses  or  whims  of  man. 

Operations  by  the  student  upon  comparatively  worthless 
subjects  are  of  very  great  value  in  surgical  teaching,  especially 
when  carried  out  methodically  as  by  Prof.  Cadiot  at  Alfort. 
Here  the  student  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with  nearly  all 
the  conditions  of  actual  practice,  the  technique  and  methods  can 
be  effectively  taught,  he  acquires  tactile  education,  enabling 
him  to  recognize  various  organs  by  touch  and  to  distinguish  in 
the  same  manner  diseased  from  healthy  tissues  or  organs,  he 
acquires  actual  experience  in  the  control  of  haemorrhage,  in  the 
guidance  of  the  hand,  and  the  resistance  offered  by  various  tis¬ 
sues  to  the  knife  or  other  instrument.  In  many  operations  like 
neurectomy  all  essential  educational  conditions  are  present. 

The  chief  objections  which  can  be  urged  against  this  method 
of  teaching  are : 

ist.  Its  cruelty. 

2d.  Its  failure  to  acquaint  the  student  with  pathological 
conditions. 

3d.  It  fails  to  awaken  that  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
student  which  is  essential  to  the  highest  effort. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  of  these  is  the  contention  that  it  is 
cruel.  This  may  or  not  be  and  the  cruelty  may  be  material  or 
immaterial. 

In  the  Alfort  surgical  exercises  the  subject  is  operated  upon 
under  complete  general  anaesthesia,  and  destroyed  during  the 
period  of  insensibility.  Under  these  conditions  we  fail  to  see 
any  cruelty.  We  take  worn-out  animals,  perhaps  buy  them 
from  the  harness  and  goad,  where  their  lives  have  for  a  long 
time  been  an  unending  period  of  suffering,  with  harsh  driver, 
insufficient  food,  insalubrious  stable,  death  or  an  asylum  for 
aged  horses  the  only  source  of  escape  from  pain  and  suffering. 
In  most  cases  death  comes  slowly  and  has  been  well  advanced 
before  the  application  of  the  goad  ceases,  but  by  such  a  system 
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of  management  as  suggested  above,  the  moment  of  complete 
ansesthesia  shuts  out  forever  all  pain  and  suffering  and  though 
theoretically  he  continues  to  live  for  a  time,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  humanity  he  has  ceased  to  exist.  While  the  subject  is 
free  from  all  pain  the  student  acquires  experience  which  enables 
him  to  effectively  relieve  suffering  and  disability  in  other  ani¬ 
mals,  and  has  acquired  his  education  without  the  infliction  of 
pain. 

For  such  a  course  a  regular  curriculum  can  and  should  be 
arranged,  and  should  preferably  be  made  progressive,  the  stu¬ 
dent  advancing  step  by  step  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  com¬ 
plex  operations.  Any  operation  which  can  be  carried  out  upon 
the  cadaver  with  equal  value  to  the  student  should  be  excluded 
from  the  list. 

Complete  ansesthesia  should  be  secured  and  maintained  for 
all  painful  operations,  and  if  recovery  of  sensibility  would  in¬ 
volve  material  pain  as  a  consequence  of  the  operation  the  sub¬ 
ject  should  be  destroyed  without  regaining  consciousness.  Such 
a  method  should,  and  we  believe  would  commend  the  approval  of 
humane  and  antivivisection  societies  generally,  though,  of  course, 
not  satisfying  some  of  the  more  radical  individuals.  Certainly 
it  is  more  humane  than  the  bungling  which  falls  little  short  of 
butchery,  indulged  in  by  ineffectively  educated  veterinarians  in 
the  earlier  years  of  practice. 

The  second  objection  applies  only  in  part,  Neurectomy  is 
practically  the  same  from  an  operative  standpoint  on  a  sound 
or  unsound  member,  the  operation  being  generally  performed 
upon  a  part  distant  from  the  lesion  it  is  intended  to  influence. 
In  other  cases  the  objection  is  serious,  as  for  instance,  cunean 
tenotomy  for  the  cure  of  spavin  is  quite  different  in  the  healthy 
and  diseased  hock. 

The  third  objection  is  constant  and  serious.  It  is  difficult  to 
awaken  the  required  enthusiasm  in  the  student  over  what  he 
may  term  a  “  play  ”  operation,  and  the  acquiring  of  carelessness 
in  technique,  procedure  or  form  in  such  a  practice  operation  is 
strongly  prone  to  unfavorably  influence  his  later  work  as  a  sur- 
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geon.  The  teacher  must  then  enforce  to  the  highest  possible 
degree  the  most  careful  technique  in  every  detail. 

As  teachers  we  can  go  one  step  higher,  and  teach  clinical 
surgery  upon  patients  of  value,  with  the  student  as  operator. 
It  has  the  immeasurable  advantage  of  having  the  student  do  under 
the  teacher’s  direction,  precisely  what  he  is  to  accomplish  later 
without  supervision  other  than  the  critical  public  eye.  The 
disadvantages  noted  in  operating  upon  worthless  subjects  are 
severally  removed.  It  is  not  cruel,  according  to  humanitarian 
ideas  because  it  is  intended  to  benefit  the  animal  or  its  owner, 
it  puts  the  student  into  direct  contact  with  the  diseased  part  it¬ 
self,  and  he  has  a  definite,  beneficent  object  in  view,  calculated 
to  fully  arouse  the  proper  enthusiasm  in  any  but  a  pitiably 
dull  student.  It  is  the  only  way  to  teach  covered  surgery. 
A  student  can  learn  to  castrate  cryptorchids  only  by 
castrating  them,  and  what  is  true  of  this  operation,  is 
more  or  less  so  of  others.  This  method  too  has  its  objection¬ 
able  features. 

1.  It  does  not  admit  of  a  regularly  arranged  curriculum. 

2.  It  requires  much  time  of  the  teacher,  and  places  much 
responsibility  upon  him. 

3.  It  may  be  less  safe  for  the  patient. 

The  first  objection  is  not  serious.  The  practitioner  can 
make  no  curriculum,  he  can  not  on  one  day  have  a  spavin  to 
fire,  on  the  next  median  neurectomy,  and  on  the  third  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  lateral  cartilage  for  the  cure  of  quittor,  but  must 
accept  cases  as  they  come,  and  adapt  himself  to  the 
work  at  hand.  Clinical  instruction  can  be  graded  approxi¬ 
mately.  All  may  take  part  in  physical  diagnosis,  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  animal,  in  dressing  wounds,  and  the  least  exper¬ 
ienced  students  can  be  initiated  into  the  simpler  opera¬ 
tions,  and  carried  forward  to  themore  complex  or  detained 
for  further  repetition  upon  the  simpler,  as  his  progress  may 
dictate.  \  , 

The  second  objection  relates  wholly  to  the  teacher  and  col¬ 
lege.  Clinical  instruction  by  such  a  method  places  the  instruc- 
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tor  in  an  exceedingly  trying  position,  he  being  in  a  measure 
responsible  to  the  owner  for  any  error  or  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  along  with  his  duty  to  see  that  the  student 
gets  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  the  operation  he  is  con¬ 
ducting.  We  have  experienced  no  more  trying  ordeal  than 
standing  by  while  a  student  for  the  first  time  performs  ovario¬ 
tomy  upon  a  valuable  mare,  the  essential  part  of  the  operation 
being  wholly  concealed  from  view,  until  the  ovary  or  some 
other  part  mistaken  for  it  is  brought  out  by  the  operator. 

Yet  it  is  practicable,  and  has  been  so  proven  by  us.  As  the 
student  progresses  from  one  operation  to  another,  acquiring  skill 
and  confidence  at  each  step,  the  teacher  is  fully  warranted  in 
confiding  in  his  ability,  coolness,  and  resource  to  properly  ac¬ 
complish  an  operation  which  the  instructor  can  not  follow  with 
his  eye. 

The  third  objection  we  note  is  the  increased  danger  to  the 
animal.  This  can  be  answered  from  varying  points  of  view. 
If  a  student  can  not  safely  perform  an  operation  under  the 
guidance  of  his  teacher,  how  can  he  be  expected  to  do  it  well 
without  his  supervision  after  graduation  ?  But  one  answer  is 
possible. 

We  are,  moreover,  in  a  position  to  maintain  that  student 
operations  under  the  eye  of  an  instructor  are  not  extra-hazard¬ 
ous  to  the  patient. 

Owing  to  a  comparatively  limited  clinic  in  numbers,  though 
unusually  rich  in  variety,  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege  has,  in  order  to  get  the  highest  possible  results  from  clini¬ 
cal  teaching,  adhered  closely  from  the  foundation  of  the  school 
to  student  operations,  with  the  result  that  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  observe  our  results  are  fully  up  to  the  average  in  veter¬ 
inary  practice,  and  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  many  private 
practitioners. 

We  can  not  enter  into  details,  b'ut  must  confine  ourselves  to 
a  single  line  of  cases,  which  being  sound  animals  offer  a  safe 
basis  for  consideration.  We  select  the  operation  of  spaying  on 
bitch,  cat  and  mare,  and  submit  the  following  results. 
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FIRST  YEAR.  • 

Animal.  No.  Fatalities.  Cause  of  Fatality. 

Bitch . 26 . o . 

Cat .  2 . 1 .  Sepsis 

Mare .  1 . o . 


29 

SECOND  YEAR. 


Bitch . 67 . 3  .  ' . 2  Sepsis,  1  haemorrhage 

Cat .  8 . 1 . 1  Impure  chloroform 

Mare .  7 .  . 


82 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Bitch  .  '.  .  .  .  77 . O . 

Cat . 13 . i .  ^  Chloroform 

Mare .  8 . o . 

98 

Total  ....  209  6 


Percentage  of  fatalities  for  three  yrears,  2.87. 

The  fatal  sepsis  in  the  cat  during  the  first  year  was  par¬ 
tially  explainable  perhaps  by  the  state  of  advanced  pregnancy  of 
the  patient,  as  well  as  an  accident  during  the  operation.  When 
partially  recovering  from  anaesthesia  she  bit  the  operator  se¬ 
verely  in  the  hand,  disturbing  rather  abruptly  aseptic  plans  and 
technique. 

The  two  cases  of  fatal  sepsis  in  bitches  during  the  second 
year  were  undoubtedly  due  to  imperfect  cleansing  of  the  opera¬ 
tor’s  hands,  the  part  of  surgical  technique  which  we  find  most 
difficult  of  all  to  teach  effectively  to  students. 

By  redoubling  our  efforts  and  improving  our  methods,  our 
last  year  with  98  cases  has  been  managed  without  a  fatal  case 
of  sepsis. 

The  fatality  in  the  bitch  from  haemorrhage  was  due  to  the 
operator  becoming  in  some  way  confused  when  our  attention 
was  temporarily  directed  elsewhere,  and  for  some  unexplain¬ 
able  cause  tore  in  two  the  iliac  artery. 

The  two  chloroform  fatalities  both  occurred  in  cats,  one 
clearly  due  to  impure  chloroform,  the  quality  of  which  had  not 
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been  suspected  until  after  the  accident,  when  chemical  tests 
clearly  demonstrated  its  impurity. 

The  second  cat  was  chloroformed  in  a  box  which  had  been 
previously  used  for  killing  cats  with  illuminating  gas. 

Considering  that  these  results  have  been  attained  in  a  new 
institution  under  a  wholly  inexperienced  teacher  of  surgery,  we 
believe  it  must  be  admitted  that  student  operations  are  not  ex¬ 
tra-hazardous. 

Certainly  we  shall  not  permit  some  of  the  accidents  related 
above  to  recur,  but  shall  constantly  endeavor  to  fortify  our 
methods  with  every  possible  safeguard  which  experience  can 
suggest.  Were  we  to  view  our  results  above  tabulated  from  the 
commercial  standpoint  of  the  owner,  rating  the  spaying  of 
bitches  and  cats  at  $1.00  and  the  mares  at  $10.00  each  and  esti¬ 
mating  the  value  of  the  cats  and  dogs  which  succumbed  at  $2.50 
each,  by  securing  free  operations  the  owners  have  saved  $338.00 
in  fees  over  all  losses  suffered,  assuming  that  there  would  have 
been  no  casualties  at  all  had  the  operations  been  performed  by 
graduates  instead  of  students. 

In  the  meantime  students  enter  upon  their  work  with  the 
highest  enthusiasm,  feeling  that  they  are  doing  actual  practice 
with  definite  results  of  value  as  their  goal,  and  they  vie  good 
naturedly  with  each  other  in  the  aseptic  or  rapid  healing  of  the 
wounds  they  have  made,  each  student  following  and  caring  for 
his  case  which  is  detained  in  the  hospital. 

At  the  same  time  each  student  sees  much  of  every  opera¬ 
tion,  appreciates  the  errors  and  difficulties  encountered  by  his 
fellows  and  seeks  a  way  to  avoid  them  for  himself. 

These  among  other  considerations  lead  us  to  believe  that 
after  the  proper  preparation  in  anatomy,  histology,  pathology, 
and  other  foundation  studies,  a  proper  course  in  practical  sur¬ 
gery  should  consist  in  addition  to  all  that  can  be  shown  by  the 
teacher  in  the  lecture  room  or  by  operating  upon  animals  in 
the  presence  of  the  students,  of  the  following  laboratory  work 
by  the  student  himself  under  proper  supervision,  in  properly 
arranged  course  in  logical  sequence. 
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1.  Operations  upon  the  cadaver  or  surgical  anatomy. 

2.  Operations  upon  cheap  subjects,  under  anaesthesia,  full 
details  of  technique  being  carefully  observed,  the  animal  to  be 
destroyed  while  under  anaesthesia,  or  by  other  means,  having 
due  regard  for  humanitarian  ideas — we  might  denominate  this 
surgical  exercises. 

3.  Carefully  graded  operations  upon  patients  with  definite 
valuable  results  in  view,  which  we  may  distinguish  as  clinical 
surgery  proper.  In  this  latter  course  it  is  requisite  to  the  high¬ 
est  results  to  have  ample  hospital  accommodations  where  all 
major  cases  can  be  detained  and  the  results  minutely  followed 
by  the  student.  We  require  each  student  to  keep  daily  records 
of  cases  in  his  charge  to  be  properly  filed  in  the  clinical  archives 
of  the  school. 

The  subject  needs  much  study  and  elaboration.  The  course 
of  exercises  on  the  cadaver  designed  by  Professor  Adams  is  ad¬ 
mirable,  while  the  little  volumes  of  Pfeiffer  u  Operations-Cur- 
sus  ”  and  Cadiot’s  “Exercises  de  Chirurgie  Hippique,”  the 
latter  of  which  has  been  badly  translated  into  English,  offer 
suggestions  of  great  value  to  teachers.  These  two  little  vol¬ 
umes  should  be  carefully  translated  into  English  and  made 
available  for  American  students. 

We  hope  that  the  near  future  will  see  a  thorough  awaken¬ 
ing  in  the  methods  of  teaching  animal  surgery,  resulting  in 
better  technique,  better  results  and  very  much  higher  attain¬ 
ments  in  the  profession  at  large. 


EUROPHEN  AS  A  SURGICAL  DRESSING. 

By  Coleman  Nockolds,  V.  S.,  M.  D.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Among  the  many  newer  preparations  used  as  dry  dressings 
in  veterinary  practice,  europhen  stands  out  prominently  as  one 
of  the  best.  It  is  not  only  a  powerful  antiseptic,  its  properties 
in  that  line  being  more  pronounced  than  iodoform,  but  is  com¬ 
paratively  non-poisonous.  Although  containing  28  per  cent, 
of  iodine,  it  liberates  it  so  gradually  when  applied  to  secreting 
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surfaces  that  no  toxic  effects  are  observed.  Kurophen  is  resin¬ 
ous  and  adheres  to  the  wound  or  part  to  which  applied,  which 
is  of  great  advantage  in  our  practice,  because  of  the  liability  of 
the  dressings  to  become  disturbed  by  our  patients.  The  euro- 
phen  adhering  forms  a  protective  covering  as  well  as  a  medi- 
cant.  It  is  light  and  spreads  over  a  surface  five  times  greater 
than  the  same  amount  of  iodoform.  Being  non-toxic,  there  are 
none  of  those  outward  symptoms  present  which  so  often  follow 
the  application  of  many  surgical  dressings,  especially  in  the  dog 
and  cat.  It  has  but  slight  odor,  which  makes  it  preferable, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  house  pets.  As  a  surgical  dress- 
ing,  especially  for  the  smaller  animals,  it  has  no  superior. 

I  prefer  europhen  to  all  other  dusting  powders  as  an  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  abdominal  wound  in  ovarectomies.  Sprinkled,  or 
what  is  better,  applied  with  a  powder  blower,  to  the  orbital 
cavity,  and  upon  gauze  used  to  pack  it  after  enucleation  of  the 
eye-ball  in  any  of  our  animals,  have  always  been  followed 
by  most  satisfactory  results.  In  ophthalmia,  either  simple  or 
traumatic,  simple  leucoma,  simple  keratitis  and  wounds  of  the 
conjunctiva  and  cornea,  europhen,  gm.  4.00;  lanolin,  gm.  32.00, 
applied  to  eye  or  used  alternately  with  astringents,  etc.,  as  indi¬ 
cated,  will  give  pleasing  results.  For  otitis  externa,  and  other 
diseases  of  external  auditory  canal,  a  good  application  consists 
of  europhen  and  boric  acid,  equal  parts,  applied  with  a  blower 
after  cleansing  the  parts.  In  abscesses,  following  the  use  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  the  cavity  can  be  sprinkled  with  euro- 
phen  and  packed  with  gauze.  For  wounds  following  surgical 
operations  on  fistulas,  removing  tumors,  for  the  treatment  of 
ulcerations,  incised,  contused,  or  lacerated  wounds,  abrasions  of 
the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  europhen  is  an  ideal  dressing,  pro¬ 
moting  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue,  allaying  irritation 
and  maintaining  as  nearly  an  aseptic  state  as  is  possible  in  our 
piactice ;  europhen,  1  part,  olive  oil,  7  parts,  is  a  good  applica¬ 
tion  for  burns  and  eruptive  skin  diseases  of  the  horse  and  dog. 
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“  Careful  observation  makes  a  skillful  practitioner .  but  his  skill  dies  with  him.  Byre- 
cording  his  observations ,  he  adds  to  the  knowledge  of  his  profession ,  and  assists  by  his  facts 
in  building  up  the  solid  edifice  of  pathological  science.  ’  ’ 


CASES  OCCURRING  IN  AN  ILLINOIS  PRACTICE.* 

By  Hugh  Thomson,  V.  S.,  Shabbona,  Ill. 

Being  requested  by  our  worthy  President  to  prepare  a  pa¬ 
per  or  report  of  cases,  I  choose  for  my  subjects  the  following 
three  interesting  cases  : 

Volvulus  Relieved  by  Rolling. 

Bay  mare,  owned  by  a  farmer  south  of  Waterman,  about 
1400  pounds.  Questioning  him  closely  in  regard  to  the  case,  I 
found  she  had  gotten  loose  at  night,  entered  the  corn  crib,  and 
was  found  in  the  morning  sick  with  colic.  She  was  given  the 
regular  farm  remedies  (saleratus  and  vinegar,  spirits  of  nitre 
and  tincture  of  opium)  and  turned  into  the  yard,  where  she 
rolled  and  tumbled  all  day.  In  the  evening  he  called  on  me. 
Being  busy  at  the  time,  I  sent  out  a  dose  of  barium  chloride, 
with  simple  syrup  and  water,  to  be  followed  in  half  an  hour 
with  cannabis  indica  and  aconite.  I  told  him  I  would  get 
there  as  soon  as  I  could,  which  I  did  in  about  three  hours.  On 
questioning  him  closely  I  got  the  history  as  written  ;  symp¬ 
toms  as  I  found  them,  pulse  96,  temperature  103°,  respirations 
very  distressed.  She  would  get  against  the  side  of  the  stall 
and  slide  down,  striking  the  floor  hard  ;  would  gather  her  limbs 
under  her,  with  the  front  feet  resting  on  the  floor,  knees  raised, 
hold  her  head  between  her  knees  a  few  minutes,  then  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  while  sit  on  her  haunches,  with  her  head  raised  high  in  the 
air  and  stay  this  way  a  few  minutes  ;  then  arise,  slide  down  the 
side  of  the  stall,  and  so  on.  I  found  out  that  the  barium  had 
not  acted  except  to  neutralize  the  gases  that  had  been  present, 
as  the  owner  said  there  had  been  no  passage  of  faeces  or  flatus. 
I  gave  an  injection  of  glycerine,  which  passed  out  in  a  couple 
of  minutes,  being  slightly  colored  ;  gave  more  cannabis  indica 
and  aconite  ;  then  followed  with  an  injection  of  soap  and  warm 
water.  Concluding  that  I  had  a  case  of  misplaced  bowel,  I 
gave  my  prognosis,  telling  him  there  was  only  one  chance,  and 
that  was  to  induce  the  mare  to  roll,  and  it  might  make  a 
change.  So  we  chose  a  nice  place  by  a  haystack  ;  gave  an 


*  Read  before  the  Illinois  State  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  Nov.  15,  1899. 
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intravenous  injection  of  barium  chloride,  and  turned  her  loose. 
She  began  rolling  and  rolled  on  her  back,  with  feet  against 
^  )  sadder  ^^oir  could  hear  a  noise  like  some¬ 

thing  dropping  in  a  tub  of  water  ;  then  flatus  and  feces  both 
passed.  She  laid  this  way  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  then  got 
on  her  feet  and  began  picking  hay,  flatus  passing  occasionally. 
I  stayed  all  night  and  left' in  the  morning,  the  patient  being 
well. 

Another  Case  of  Torsion  of  Intestine  Recovers. 

This  case  was  near  Eeland,  and  the  history  is  about  the 
same  as  the  preceding  case.  When  seen  by  me  I  found  the 
patient,  a  brown  mare,  bloated,  standing  quiet,  pulse  quick  and 
weak,  breathing  hard,  vulva  showing  considerable  swelling, 
with  inflammation  as  if  salt  had  been  used  in  trying  to  make 
her  urinate.  This  they  denied  emphatically.  Examination 
per  rectum  revealed  a  swelling  so  large  I  could  not  get  my 
hand  in  at  all.  I  tried  about  ten  minutes,  then  I  decided  I 
had  a  twist  to  handle.  The  cutting  off  of  the  circulation  was 
the  cause  of  the  vulva  symptoms.  I  punctured,  gave  barium 
chloride,  but  getting  no  action  tried  eserine  and  pilocarpine, 
given  as  a  stimulant.  Getting  no  action,  I  left  some  sodium 
salicylate,  also  gelsemium,  to  be  followed  by  small  doses  of 
aconite.^  Before  leaving  I  gave  four  capsules  of  charcoal, 
sealed  tight,  using  the  process  mentioned  in  the  Review.  I 
left  word  that  if  she  died,  which  I  believed  she  would,  to  notify 
me,  so  I  could  hold  a  post-mortem.  I  heard  nothing  for  about 
two  days,  when  I  was  requested  to  call  and  see  her,  which  I 
did.  I  found  her  having  muscular  spasms,  and  on  examina¬ 
tion  by  rectum  found  the  bowels  moving,  swelling  all  gone, 
no  obstruction  to  prevent  entrance,  pulse  and  temperature  nor¬ 
mal,  also  respirations.  I  left  gelsemium  and  bromide  to  be 
given.  Case  made  complete  recovery. 

Peculiar  Symptoms  in  a  Heifer. 

Two-year  old  heifer,  in  the  town  of  Milan,  had  been  sick  a 
week.  She  was  so  weak  she  could  hardly  walk  without  falling, 
constantly  straining  as  if  she  was  trying  to  give  birth.  Her 
bowels  were  rather  loose.  She  showed  no  indication  of  being 
in  calf.  Examination  by  rectum  showed  nothing.  Could  only 
get  three  fingers  in  the  vagina,  which  seemed  on  the  floor  by 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  be  swollen.  I  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  she  must  have  been  injured  by  the  bull,  so  I  gave  an 
oil  and  opium  injection,  leaving  some  to  be  given  occasionally, 
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also  aconite  and  cannabis  indica  to  be  given  along  with  flaxseed 
tea  ;  put  hot  applications  over  the  loins  and  to  report  in  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  days,  which  the  owner  did,  saying  she  had  lost  all  appe¬ 
tite,  strained  continually,  bowels  watery,  very  weak  and  dying. 
I  then  tried  homeopathic  doses  of  arsenicum  and  nux  alter¬ 
nately,  with  the  result  that  the  straining  soon  began  to  cease, 
bowrels  checked,  appetite  returned  and  she  is  now  well. 

A  Recovery  Without  a  Diagnosis  and  Against  a  Prognosis. 

Durham  bull,  four  years  old,  which  a  party  near  Lee,  111., 
(Mr.  Cofield)  borrowed  from  Mr.  Heeg,  of  Shabbona,  and  had 
him  a  little  over  a  month,  ate  and  drank  very  little  the  first 
week,  when  he  stopped  entirely.  A  swelling  appeared  on  the 
lowTer  part  of  the  neck  along  the  oesophagus.  It  gradually  got 
larger  till  it  was  a  foot  long  and  as  thick  as  a  closed  fist.  Mr. 
S.,  thinking  he  was  suffering  from  choke,  passed  a  whip,  which 
met  with  no  resistance  and  passed  the  enlargement.  So  he 
turned  the  bull  out  to  die,  sending  wrord  to  the  owner,  who 
called  on  me,  and  gave  me  what  symptoms  he  had  received. 
Refusing  to  pass  my  opinion  without  seeing  the  case,  he  de¬ 
parted,  and  I  did  not  hear  from  him  for  some  time,  when  Mr. 
Heeg  called  and  said  the  bull  was  so  poor  and  weak  he  could 
hardly  rise  when  down,  and  asked  me  to  call  and  see  him, 
which  I  did.  Not  being  able  to  decide  whether  it  was  a  case 
of  actinomycosis  or  choke,  I  concluded  to  operate,  which  I  did, 
shaving  and  thoroughly  disinfecting  with  bichloride.  I  laid 
him  down,  made  an  incision  about  sixteen  inches  long  through 
skin,  muscles  and  oesophagus.  Finding  no  foreign  body,  I  de¬ 
cided  it  must  be  due  to  the  actinomyces  fungus  and  advised 
destruction.  The  owner  objected  and  told  me  to  stitch  him  up 
and  let  him  live  as  long  as  lie  could.  So  I  used  a  strong  creo- 
lin  wash,  about  tw7o  quarts;  let  it  flow  slowdy  by  pressing  the 
sponge  gently  till  it  was  all  used,  taking  deep  stitches  in  the 
muscles  and  skin,  not  touching  the  oesophagus.  After  the 
parts  were  thoroughly  wiped,  I  applied  a  thick  coating  of  tar, 
and  then  turned  him  out  to  die,  leaving  a  solution  of  potassium 
iodide,  3  iv,  aqua  Oii,  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day.  What 
was  my  surprise  to  meet  Mr.  Cofield’s  boy  three  days  after¬ 
wards,  who  told  me  that  on  that  morning  the  bull  wTent  to  the 
tank  and  drank  a  little  water,  and  he  did  not  see  any  of  it  vom¬ 
ited  ;  and  that  the  swelling  wTas  disappearing.  About  two 
weeks  after  I  met  Mr.  Cofield,  and  he  told  me  Mr.  Heeg  had 
taken  the  bull  home, and  he  was  getting  along  finely  ;  they  had 
cut  the  stitches  and  the  wound  had  healed  by  first  intention.  I 
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saw  the  owner  Saturday,  Oct.  28th,  and  he  said  he  was  taking 
on  flesh  fast  and  was  running  with  his  cattle,  feeling  good  and 
full  of  life,  eating  and  drinking  all  he  wanted,  and  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  was  all  gone.  This  case  to  me  is  truly  remarkable,  so  I 
concluded  to  bring  it  before  the  association. 


DILATING  THE  OS  UTERI  AND  IMPREGNATORS. 

By  Francis  Abeee,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Have  been  called  to  many  cases  of  nymphomania.  In  most 
cases  I  find  the  os  closed,  the  passage  through  the  neck  tor¬ 
tuous  and  gnarled.  In  some,  excellent  results  follow  dilatation 
from  the  finger  before  service  from  the  bull.  In  some  only 
a  small  part  of  ^  the  passage  can  be  started  in  one  day.  Advan- 
tage  gained  can  be  held  by  a  plug  of  oiled  cotton  and  the  rest 
of  the  dilation  done  later.  Have  tried  to  dilate  with  mechani¬ 
cal  appliances,  but  as  the  os  is  apt  to  be  curled  upwards,  punc¬ 
ture  is  apt  to  enter  the  abdomen,  producing  no  benefit  but  pos¬ 
sible  harm. 

A  mare  that  had  bred  regularly  and  then  stopped  for  two 
years  I  treated  and  she  again  bred. 

Would  this  happen  if  the  female  were  served  at  first  heat 
after  parturition  ?  It  is  usually  found  in  an  animal  that  has 
had  a  rest. 

Patent  impregnators  were  once  used,  but  if  you  can’t  get 
your  finger  or  even  a  probe  through,  how  can  you  get  the  im- 
pregnator  through  ?  If  you  cut  with  a  knife,  what  prevents 
cutting  completely  through  the  sides  or  ends  of  the  same  and 

entering  the  abdominal  cavity  without  making  the  connection 
sought  ? 

Tried  spring  dilators  with  best  success,  but  even  that  is  not 
sure.  I  hear  of  many  fine  milch  cows  beefed  because  of  barren¬ 
ness.  In  a  dairy  district  where  hay  is  $ 20  a  ton  and  every  pound 
of  feed  is  bought,  every  inch  of  space  of  great  value  and  all 
labor  calls  for  cash,  a  barren  cow  is  a  big  loss,  and  if  a  sure  cure 
can  be  had,  a  dairyman  would  pay  well  for  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  bulk  of  our  literature  on  the  subject 
is  the  advertisements  of  dealers.  What  is  the  proportion  of 
cures  ? 


PHYSIC  A  PREVENTIVE  FOR  PARTURIENT  APOPLEXY. 

By  Francis  Abele,  V.  S.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

I  have  usually  told  dairymen  that  if  a  cow  is  given  a  good 
cathartic  just  after  calving,  parturient  apoplexy  is  warded  off. 
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A  little  over  a  year  ago  I  was  called  to  a  parturient  apo¬ 
plexy  case  in  a  very  valuable  Jersey  ;  Brewer  stock.  What 
seemed  a  hopeless  case,  by  treatment  and  excellent  nursing,  re¬ 
covered.  This  year  the  cathartic  was  given,  and  a  mild  case 
only  followed  ;  such  as  weakness  in  hind  parts  and  slight  drow¬ 
siness. 

Another  cow  of  same  herd  calved,  received  a  good  cathartic, 
developed  a  nice  case  of  parturient  apoplexy  combined  with 
diarrhoea  and  enteritis.  This  merely  shows  very  forcibly  that 
the  physic  does  not  necessarily  prevent  the  disease  at  onset, 
although  I  could  cite  many  cases  to  show  a  benefit. 

THE  ETIOLOGY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  SHOE-BOIL. 

By  A.  W.  Baker,  V.  S.,  Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y. 

I  think  Dr.  George  J.  Goubeaud  is  on  the  right  track  regard¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  shoe-boils,  and  am  myself  of  the  opinion  that 
they  are  not  always  the  result  of  the  horse  lying  with  the  elbow 
resting  on  the  shoe,  as  I  have  seen  them  on  horses  that  had  their 
shoes  removed  and  the  feet  packed.  I  found  in  one  case  in  my 
infirmary  that  the  elbow  rested  on  the  floor  and  did  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  shoe  or  foot.  At  first,  at  a  loss  to  remedy 
this  evil,  I  finally  overcame  it  by  taking  a  pad  six  inches  thick, 
eight  inches  wide,  and  sixteen  inches  long,  which  I  put  across 
the  sternum  behind  the  elbows,  and  fastened  it  securely  there 
by  means  of  a  surcingle  tightly  fastened.  The  result  was  so 
satisfactory  that  I  have  ever  since  employed  it ;  also  after 
operating  on  a  shoe-boil  that  has  become  fibrous. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SURGERY. 

By  L.  A.  and  E.  Merillat, 
of  the  McKillip  Veterinary  College ,  Chicago ,  III 

antiseptic  wound  treatment  (continued  from  page  814). 

Occhisive  Dressings  of  the  Trunk* 

The  experienced  surgeon  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  this  connection.  It  matters  not  how  ingeniously  we 
apply  fabric  bandages  to  the  body  of  our  patients  they  (the  ban¬ 
dages)  will  not  remain  undisturbed  long  enough  nor  well  enough 
to  perform  their  mission,  and  besides  the  enormous  amount  of 
material  required  to  bandage  the  hip,  the  stifle,  the  thorax,  etc., 


*  “  Trunk  ”  refers  to  all  parts  of  the  body  except  the  lower  part  of  the  extremities. 
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is  too  great  to  warrant  their  use  in  wounds  of  these  parts  even 
if  they  could  be  properly  adjusted  and  retained. 

The  substances  recommended  to  the  readers  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  surgery,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  trunk  wounds, 
are  : — 

1.  Tarry  substances  : 

(a)  Pine  charcoal  tar. 

(b)  Canada  balsam. 

(c)  Rosin  and  oil  mixtures. 

2.  Ether  mixtures  : 

(a)  Collodion. 

( b )  Flexible  collodion. 

(V)  Iodoform  ether  5%: 

(d)  Saturated  solution  of  rosin  in  ether. 

2.  Drying  powders  : 

(a)  Iodoform  sugar. 

( b )  Iodoform  starch. 

(c)  Boric  acid. 

(d)  Europhen. 

(e)  Protargol. 

4.  Miscellaneous  substances  : 

(a)  Creolin. 

(b)  Kerosene. 

(c)  Mercuric  chlorid  1%. 

( d )  Chlorozone. 

5.  Cotton  wool  and  oakum. 

Tarry  Substances. — The  preparations  above  enumerated  are 
frequently  useful  in  protecting  sutured  wounds  of  the  body,  but 
have  the  disadvantage  of  becoming  too  liquid  at  the  heat  of  the 
body  and  thus  impair  their  usefulness.  On  a  small  wound  pine 
tar,  or,  what  is  still  better,  Canada  balsam,  smeared  over  the  sur¬ 
face  and  then  matted  with  cotton  wool  will  occasionally  give 
some  satisfaction.  A  mixture  of  rosin,  seven  parts,  and  castor" oil, 
one  part,  mixed  by  the  aid  of  heat,  will  firmly  adhere  to  the  skin 
but  like  the  tars  will  not  promptly  become  hard  at  the  heat  of 
the  body,  and  if  made  harder  by  the  addition  of  more  rosin  it 
would  have  to  be  applied  hot,  hot  enough  to  burn  the  tissues. 
A  substance  that  is  liquid  enough  to  smear  over  a  wound,  at  a 
temperature  of  about  no°  Falir.,  and  that  would  become  hard¬ 
ened  yet  flexible  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  cannot  readily 
be  found. 

Ether  Mixtures. — These  mixtures  on  account  of  being 
easily  applied  as  well  as  for  their  perfect  occlusive  properties 
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are  indeed  valuable  preparations,  but  their  indications  are  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  single  class  of  wounds,  i.  e.,  sutured  wounds.  They 
are  applied  by  painting  or  spraying  until  a  thick  coating  is 
formed.  Iodoform  ether  and  rosin  ether  are  the  most  suitable 
for  veterinary  purposes.  The  former,  although  less  occlusive 
than  the  latter,  has  the  advantage  of  being  readily  removed 
when  redressing  or  further  treatment  becomes  necessary. 

Drying  Powders. — Many  wounds  if  liberally  sprinkled  with 
dry  powders  while  still  wet  will  heal  under  the  artificial  scab 
thus  formed,  especially  if  the  sprinking  is  repeated  often,  but 
the  method  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Protargol  and  iodo¬ 
form  sugar  are  probably  the  best. 

Miscellaneous  Substances. — In  certain  classes  of  wounds, 
especially  those  that  will  not  admit  of  suturing  or  closing  in 
any  other  manner,  as,  for  example,  large  lacerations  of  the  thigh, 
it  is  necessary  to  protect  them  with  chemical  substances  that 
are  actually  cauterant.  A  one  per  cent,  solution  of  mercuric 
chlorid,  pure  creolin,  kerosene  oil,  probably  all  act  in  the  same 
manner  by  slightly  cauterizing  the  tissues  and  thus  forming  an 
even  occlusive  cover.  Such  treatment  will  of  course  slightly 
retard  regeneration,  but  is  the  best  method  of  preventing  serious 
terminations  from  open  wounds. 

Cotton  and  Oakum. — These  wools  are  useful  in  punctured 
wounds  to  protect  against  intruding  organisms  as  well  as  to  ab¬ 
sorb  wound  secretions.  They  are  applied  soaked  in  antiseptic 
solutions  and  held  in  place  either  with  sutures  or  by  packing 
them  firmly  into  the  orifice. 

It  is  now  seen  how  complex,  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  is 
the  task  of  properly  occluding  the  wrounds  that  cannot  be 
clothed  with  fabrics,  but  to  take  advantage  of  all  that  can  be 
done  in  this  direction  let  us  classify  this  large  category  of 
wounds  and  discuss  the  possibilities  in  each  class  : — 

1.  Sutured  wounds  that  require  no  drainage. 

2.  Sutured  wounds  that  require  drainage. 

3.  Punctured  wounds,  including  fistulous  tracts,  having  good 
drainage. 

4.  Punctured  wounds,  including  fistulous  tracts,  having  no 
satisfactory  drainage. 

5.  Targe  or  small  lacerations  that  cannot  be  sutured  and 
must  be  treated  as  open  wounds. 

1.  Sutured  Wounds  that  Require  No  Drainage. — This  class 
of  wounds  are  very  common,  and  unless  located  where  there  is 
much  motion  they  should  heal  by  immediate  union.  The 
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treatment  properly  executed  to  the  point  where  the  occlusive 
dressing-  is  to  be  applied,  the  next  step  is  to  dry  the  wound  and 
its  environments  with  clean  cotton  dipped  in  boric  acid  powder. 
As  soon  as  all  the  haemorrhage  and  moisture  is  perfectly  dis¬ 
posed  of,  the  stitches  and  a  liberal  surface  around  them  are 
painted  or  sprayed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  rosin  in  ether. 
The  ether  will  rapidly  evaporate  and  leave  a  thin  coat  of  rosin 
firmly  adhering  to  the  skin.  The  heat  of  the  body  will  keep 
the  rosin  flexible  enough  to  prevent  its  breaking  up  or  crack¬ 
ing  as  might  be  expected.  Such  a  coating  can  be  made  as  thick 
as  desired  by  adding  layer  upon  layer  as  fast  as  the  ether  evap¬ 
orates.  The  process  requires  some  patience,  but  when  applied 
the  dressing  is  the  most  perfect  imaginable  and  by  far  super¬ 
sedes  all  others.  A  wound  so  clothed  is  safe  against  external 
influences  and  will  therefore  heal  accordingly.  The  only  bar¬ 
rier  against  universal  success  is  the  movements  of  the  patient. 
No  wound  can  heal  with  minimum  inflammation  unless  the  part 
is  quiet,  so  here  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  varying  according  to 
the  location  of  the  wound  and  the  complacency  of  the  animal. 

The  other  adhesive  substances  that  may  be  utilized  in  the 
same  manner,  such  as  collodion,  Canada  balsam  and  tar,  are  in 
no  way  equal  in  value  to  the  rosin  and  ether  mixture. 

2.  Sutured  I  Sounds  Requiring  Drainage. — The  surgeon 
must  always  estimate  the  amount  of  secretion  that  will  "flow 
from  a  wound  in  order  to  provide  the  proper  form  of  dressing. 
1  he  mixture  above  mentioned  will  perfectly  protect  a  sutured 
wouud,  but  if  there  is  much  secretion  and  no  drainage  provis¬ 
ion  is  made  the  coating  will  be  pushed  off  by  the  outward  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  secretion,  and  even  the  suturing  may  be  completely 
broken  open.  So  therefore  in  this  class  of  wound  in  addition  to 
the  above  technique  a  liberal  opening  must  be  made  to  allow 
the. secretions  to  flow  downward.  The  opening  is  wadded  with 
antiseptic  cotton  wool  and  then  sprayed  with  iodoform  ether  to 
prevent  infection  through  that  channel.  Renewing  the  cotton 
once  a  day  without  disturbing  the  covered  stitches  is  usually 
all  the  treatment  such  a  wound  will  require.  Antiseptic  irriga¬ 
tion  through  the  opening  is  not  essential  (and  might  even^be 
harmful)  except  when  there  is  evidence  or  suspicion  of  sepsis. 
When  irrigation  actually  becomes  necessary  it  must  be  per¬ 
formed  gently,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  sutures. 

3*  Well  Drained  Punctures  and  Fistula?. — It  is  only  seldom 
that  the  veterinarian  meets  with  this  class  and  when  they  are 
met  with  the  occlusive  dressing 'is  simple.  Wadding  the  open- 
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ing  with  antiseptic  cotton  or  oakum  and  holding  it  in  place  with 
a  stitch  or  two,  or  by  packing  it  firmly  into  the  orifice,  and  then 
spraying  the  whole  area  with  iodoform  ether  constitutes  the 
best  form  of  occlusion.  Such  dressings  might  well  be  left  undis¬ 
turbed  for  forty-eight  hours  after  the  first  dressing,  but  subse¬ 
quently  daily  dressing  is  demanded. 

4.  Poorly  Drained  Punctures  and  Fistula;. — The  greater 
number  of  deep  lesions  belong  to  this  class,  for  it  is  indeed  sel¬ 
dom  that  a  punctured  wound  can  be  provided  with  the  best 
drainage,  and  as  for  chronic  fistulse  it  is  usually  poor  drainage 
that  perpetuates  their  existence.  To  permit  such  wounds  to 
secrete  pus  indefinitely  and  treat  them  by  mere  irrigation  with 
antiseptic  solution  without  attempting  to  sterilize  them  as  is  the 
usual  course  pursued  in  fistulse  of  the  withers  and  poll-evil, 
savors  of  poor  surgery.  A  successful  method  of  cutting  short 
their  existence  consists  (1)  of  perfectly  sterilizing  every  recess, 
(2)  drying  every  recess  with  antiseptic  cotton,  (3)  spraying  every 
recess  with  iodoform  ether  and  (4)  packing  every  recess  includ¬ 
ing  the  whole  cavity  with  powdered  boric  acid.  (The  latter 
drug  is  selected  on  account  of  its  small  cost.)  A  w7ound  thus 
treated  is  safe  against  intruding  organisms  forty-eight  hours 
or  even  longer,  when  the  whole  process  excluding  the  first  step 
should  be  repeated,  and  then  again  every  two  or  three  days  until 
the  healing  process  is  complete.  It  might  be  argued  that  such 
treatment  is  rather  expensive  in  veterinary  patients,  but  really 
it  is  not  when  one  considers  that  the  healing  period  is  con¬ 
siderably  shortened. 

On  the  poll,  withers,  acnestis  and  croup,  the  occlusion  can 
be  further  perfected  with  fabric  covering  held  in  place  with 
bands  encircling  the  body,  but  these  must  always  be  kept  clean, 
and  the  parts  beneath  the  wound  must  never  be  permitted  to 
accumulate  the  desiccated  secretions. 

5.  Lacerated  Wounds  that  Cannot  be  Sutured ,  i.  <?.,  Open 
Wound  Treatment. — These  wounds,  which  are  very  numerous 
in  veterinary  patients,  must  be  dealt  with  according  to  their 
extent.  Small  ones,  or  mere  excoriations,  can  be  satisfactorily 
protected  by  dusting  them  repeatedly  with  iodoform  sugar  until 
an  artificial  scab  has  been  formed.  The  larger  ones  prob¬ 
ably  constitute  the  most  serious  of  all  wounds.  Burnett’s 
Disinfecting  Fluid,  2  per  cent.,  Lugal’s  Solution,  Mercuric  Chlo- 
rid,  1  per  cent.,  Chlorozone  (Gray)  and  Tincture  Iodine,  25  per 
cent.,  are  all  useful  drugs  for  protecting  such  wounds,  but  the 
first  named  is  doubtless  the  most  effectual.  They  are  used  for 
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the  purpose  of  cauterizing  the  tissue  and  thus  form  a  clothing 
until  nature  itself  puts  up  its  own  wall  against  infection.  After 
a  few  days  weaker  solutions  may  be  used.  Spraying  such 
wounds  with  kerosene  oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  pure  creolin  is 
also  an  effectual  method  of  protecting  them.  Kerosene  must 
not  be  belittled  in  this  connection,  for  if  sprayed  carefully  into 
a  wound  it  will  form  just  the  very  coating  the  surgeon  desires 
and  will  then  not  blister  the  parts  beneath. 

The  Routine  of  Wound  Treatment. 

1.  Its  examination. 

2.  Removal  of  all  foreign  matter  and  tissues  that  will 
become  necrotic,  or  are  already  dead. 

3.  Its  sterilization. 

4.  Arrest  of  all  haemorrhage. 

5.  Suturing  and  draining. 

6.  Protecting  against  infection  during  regeneration. 

1.  Examination  of  a  Wound. — Whether  surgical  or  acci¬ 
dental  a  wound  must  be  carefully  examined  before  it  can  be  in¬ 
telligently  treated.  The  importance  of  drainage,  the  prerequisites 
of  occlusive  dressings  and  the  dangers  of  septic  diseases  already 
enumerated  should  be  a  warning  to  the  thoughtless  and  careless 
surgeon.  The  examination  should  determine  the  subsequent 
steps  of  the  treatment.  It  is  advisable  first  to  make  a  careful 
inspection  and  if  satisfied  there  are  no  hidden  recesses,  foreign 
matter  or  injured  textures  requiring  special  attention,  no  farther 
manual  examination  should  be  attempted,  for  in  spite  of  our 
cleanliness  the  fingers  are  dangerous  infection  carriers ;  but 
when  the  eyes  cannot  inspect  every  recess  palpation  should  not 
be  omitted.  Palpate  with  metallic  probes,  and  then  the  fingers, 
if  still  in  doubt,  but  never  with  the  fingers  until  other  methods 
have  been  exhausted. 

As  already  stated  the  examination  enables  11s  to  outline 
intelligent  treatment.  We  determine  whether  or  not  there  are 
foreign  bodies  to  be  removed,  whether  this  or  that  shred  has 
sufficient  blood  supply  to  warrant  its  preservation  and  retention 
in  the  wound,  we  note  every  recess  that  will  require  sterilizing, 
we  observe  the  source  of  the  haemorrhage  and  decide  upon 
methods  to  control  it,  we  decide  upon  what  form  of  suturing  is 
indicated  and  devise  means  for  drainage,  and  finally  we  deter¬ 
mine  what  form  of  protection  will  be  most  effectual.  So  there¬ 
fore  wre  see  that  the  examination  of  a  W'Ound  like  the  diagnosis 
of  internal  lesions  is  essential  in  order  to  apply  rational  therapy. 

(To  be  continued.  ) 
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SURGICAL  ITEMS. 

The  veterinarian  who  arrives  at  the  right  diagnosis  by 
means  of  his  professional  knowledge  will  have  success  with  his 
therapy  where  the  incompetent  fails,  and  he  will  never  under¬ 
take  to  cure  hopeless  conditions. 

A  veterinarian  should  possess  a  healthy,  well-trained  mind, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  a  strong  body,  well-trained  senses,  be  a 
master  of  knowledge  and  skill,  and  have  a  soul  free  from  self- 
conceit  and  prejudice.  The  one  who  shrinks  to  take  his  coat 
off  when  necessary  or  who  is  afraid  to  make  himself  useful  be¬ 
cause  he  will  have  to  wash  his  hands  afterwards,  or  who  tries  to 
practice  surgery  with  long  finger  nails  and  gold  rings  on  his 
fingers,  will  never  satisfy  himself  nor  anyone  else. 

The  attainment  (Geschick)  that  enables  one  to  execute  the 
tender,  caressing  examinations  on  a  spoiled  pet  dog,  cat  or  bird 
of  a  fashionable  lady ;  to  succeed  over  a  vicious  horse  or  an  un¬ 
couth  bull  ;  to  behave  properly  in  a  low,  dirty  pig  pen  or 
chicken  coop  ;  to  examine  in  the  presence  of  an  overbearing, 
self-conceited,  all-knowing  horse-owner,  trainer  or  farmer,  in 
the  simplest,  safest  and  usual  manner,  and  still  not  only  pre¬ 
serve  but  elevate  his  personal  and  professional  reputation,  is  no 
more  an  inborn  principle  than  the  “practical  eye,”  but  is  ac¬ 
quired  only  by  practice. — Translated  for  the  Department  of 
Surgery  from  Hoffmann'' s  Veterinary  Surgery ,  by  Win.  Schu¬ 
macher ,  Vet.  Student. 

The  operations  which  the  veterinarian  should  test  and  re¬ 
port  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  true  worth  are  : 
Cunean  tenotomy,  for  spavin  lameness,  peroneal  tenotomy  for 
string-halt,  arytenoideraphy,  trephining  the  cranium  for  gid  in 
sheep,  oophorectomy  for  tails  witching,  neurectomy  of  the 
superior  branch  of  the  trigemini  for  twitching  of  the  head,  my¬ 
otomy  for  tick,  neurectomy  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  chains 
for  epilepsy,  removal  of  the  external  alveolar  plate  for  extract¬ 
ing  molar  teeth  (Williams),  dentistry  for  side-reining  in  driving 
horses,  adjustment  of  artificial  rings  in  tracheal  stenosis. 
Wanted  also,  methods  of  curing  alveolar  nasal  fistulse  ;  methods 
of  preventing  tracheal  stenosis  after  tracheotomy  ;  methods  of 
curing  string-halt,  weaving,  cribbing,  salivary  (Steno)  fistulse, 
forging  from  conformation,  periodic  ophthalmia  ;  methods  of  ap¬ 
plying  strictly  occlusive  dressing  to  wounds  where  fabric  band¬ 
ages  cannot  be  adjusted  and  retained  ;  conservative  indications 
and  contraindications  for  the  various  neurectomy  operations  ; 
satisfactory  methods  of  castrating  adult  sheep  and  goats  ;  and 
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methods  of  .preventing  curling  after  trimming  the  ears  of  dogs, 
etc.,  ad  infinitum. — (E.  A.  M.) 

The  number  of  chemical  antiseptics  used  in  wound  treat¬ 
ment  should  not  be  numerous.  Better  to  learn  the  true  worth 
and  the  proper  use  of  one  or  two  drugs  than  to  use  many  differ¬ 
ent  ones  indiscriminately.  The  liberal  use  of  soap,  water  and 
a  scrubbing  brush  on  the  patient  and  hands,  and  intelligent 
sterilization  of  the  instruments  means  more  to  the  educated  sur¬ 
geon  than  all  the  antiseptic  chemical  substances  in  the  pharma¬ 
copoeia. — (L.  A.  M.) 
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Enormous  Inflammatory  Growths  of  the  Extremi¬ 
ties  after  Accidentae  Wounds  [By  Prof.  A.  Labat]. — 
Some  wounds,  especially  those  of  the  extremities,  when  they 
are  neglected  and  secondarily  infected,  have  a  marked  ten¬ 
dency  to  granulate,  and  the  granulating  of  these  wounds  may 
assume  enormous  proportions.  Among  many  cases  that  he  has 
observed,  the  author  recalls  three  principal  ones — one  which 
was  not  treated  for  reasons  of  economy  and  two  that  recovered. 
In  the  first  the  wound  formed  two  tumors,  one  in  front  and  the 
other  on  the  outside  and  back  of  the  leg.  It  resulted  from  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  bichromate  of  potassium  ointment  a  few  days  after 
firing  of  the  tendons  of  the  left  hind  fetlock.  In  the  second,  a  mare 
fired  with  points  on  the  tendons  of  her  swollen  hind  legs,  which 
she  rubbed  and  tore  with  her  teeth.  The  granulating  mass 
which  followed  on  the  right  leg,  occupied  the  posterior  border 
of  the  leg,  firmly  attached  to  the  tendon  by  a  wide  base  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  hock  to  the  fetlock  and  spreading  on  both  lateral 
surfaces.  After  it  was  removed  the  whole  mass  weighed  6 
kilog.,  500  gr.  (13  pounds).  I11  the  third  case,  a  horse,  being 
frightened  by  an  automobile,  was  thrown,  badly  burned  with 
the  oil  of  the  lighted  lamp  of  the  wagon  which  he  was  pulling 
and  seriously  wounded  on  the  right  leg.  Some  of  the  burns 
healed  well  but  others  did  not,  and  with  the  wound  of  the  leg 
resulted  a  fearful  granulating  wound  on  the  front  of  the  cannon, 
which  had  its  base  spreading  over  the  anterior  and  lateral  face 
of  the  metatarsus,  from  the  hock  down  to  the  fetlock,  which  it 
overlapped.  When  removed  the  mass  weighed  7  kilog.  (14 
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pounds).  The  recovery  was  perfect.  In  these  two  last  cases 
the  treatment  consisted  in  the  classical  amputation  of  the 
growth  with  the  elastic  ligature,  and  the  use  of  antiseptic  dress¬ 
ings  and  bandages,  with  systematic  cold  water  sprinkling 
douches — varying  in  duration  from  15  to  20  minutes — through 
which  the  wounds  were  thoroughly  washed  and  cleaned  and  by 
which  the  healing  of  the  wound  was  stimulated. — ( Revue  Vet.) 

Bichloride  of  Mercury  in  the  Treatment  of  Deep 
Punctured  Wound  of  the  Foot  [By  N.  J.  Bowtnay]. — The 
use  of  this  powerful  escharotic  in  the  treatment  of  those  kinds 
of  wounds  is  not  new.  In  1723  the  old  French  author,  Solley- 
sel,  patronized  it  and  in  more  modern  epoch  Bouley  advocated 
its  use.  The  author  gives  the  description  of  three  cases  and  of 
a  number  with  which  most  satisfactory  results  and  a  very  rapid 
recovery  were  obtained.  In  the  first  case,  the  injury  existed  in 
the  inner  lateral  lacunse  of  the  frog.  The  animal  was  required 
to  work  in  the  day.  I11  the  second  case,  the  wound  was  located 
on  the  external  lacunae  of  the  frog  and  the  animal  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  lame  and  synovia  escaped  from  the  wound.  With  him  the 
treatment  lasted  longer.  The  third  case  was  a  mare  which 
had  picked  up  a  nail  with  her  right  hind  foot.  Treated  first 
with  sulphate  of  copper  baths.  She  was  very  lame  with  a  fis¬ 
tulous  tract  at  the  point  of  the  frog,  from  which  reddish  puru¬ 
lent  synovia  was  escaping.  The  recovery  with  her  took  place 
after  two  weeks.  The  treatment  prescribed  by  Mr.  B.  consists 
in  the  following  :  Careful  paring  of  the  sole  of  the  frog,  princi¬ 
pally  round  the  seat  of  the  injury,  then  introducing  a  grooved 
directory  in  the  wound  as  far  as  possible,  pack  in  the  groove  as 
much  of  pulverized  bichloride  as  will  go  in.  This  can  be  re¬ 
peated  two  or  three  times  or  even  more.  A  simple  dry  dressing 
is  put  over  the  parts.  The  author  concludes  that  this  mode  of 
treatment  has  been  very  satisfactory  with  him,  and  that  out  of 
18  bad  cases  he  has  had  to  treat,  all  recovered  with  this  process 
and  without  the  severe  surgical  classical  operation,  which 
ought  not  to  be  resorted  to  until  the  bichloride  has  failed. — 
(Re v.  Vet.) 

Metatarso-Phauangeal  Joints  Torn  Open  [By  Mr. 
A.  Barbier ]. — The  lesions  that  occurred  in  this  case  are  ex¬ 
tremely  rare.  A  saddle  horse  had  in  galoping,  already 
jumped  over  several  obstacles,  when  after  passing  a  space  of 
moderate  width,  he  suddenly  fell,  and  notwithstanding  violent 
efforts  was  unable  to  rise  except  on  his  fore  quarters.  The 
hind  legs  were  completely  disabled.  Both  fetlocks  were  liter- 
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ally  ruptured — the  lower  part  of  the  leg  below  the  joint  was 
hanging  loose  and  attached  to  these  gment  above  by  the  flexor 
tendon  and  the  skin.  The  fetlock  joints  were  open  on  their 
whole  extent  except  on  the  posterior  face.  The  lower  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  principal  metatarsal  bones  was  protruding ;  the  skin, 
extensor  tendons,  lateral  sesamoid  ligaments,  as  well  as  the  an¬ 
terior  and  lateral  metatarso-phalangeals.  were  torn.  Alone  the 
suspensory  ligament  and  the  flexor  tendons  close  and  hold  to¬ 
gether  the  joint  behind.  Profuse  haemorrhage  had  taken  place 
by  tearing  of  the  arteries  and  collateral  veins. — (Rec,  de  Med . 
Vet. ) 

Successful  Reduction  oe  an  Eventuation  in  a  Horse 
\_By  M.  E.  Bollet\. — One  more  success  in  abdominal  surgery  is 
recorded  by  the  author  with  the  help  of  antisepsis.  A  gelding, 
after  a  fall  on  a  plow,  had  a  wound  on  the  right  side  of  the  ab¬ 
domen,  some  io  centimetres  from  the  linea  alba,  and  25  from 
the  xyphoid  appendix  of  the  sternum  ;  through  this  wound  about 
0.60  centimetres  of  the  small  intestine  were  protruding.  The 
animal  was  thrown  and  placed  in  the  dorsal  position.  The  in¬ 
testines  were  washed  with  boric  solution  (40  gramms  for  1  litre 
of  water),  and  afterwards  with  sublimate  (1:1000).  The  wound 
had  to  be  enlarged  to  allow  of  the  reduction.  The  parts  were 
sewed  with  interrupted  sutures  with  a  coat  of  iodoform  thrown 
between  and  over  the  edges  of  the  wound.  The  after  treat¬ 
ment  consisted  in  washing  with  cresyled  water  (30:1000),  sub¬ 
limate  solution  twice  a  day,  and  dusting  with  iodoform  ;  and 
careful  diet ;  after  ten  days  the  sutures  had  fallen  off,  the 
wound  was  rosy,  without  suppuration,  and  no  hernia  returned. 
— [Rec.  de  Med.  J/et.) 

ENGLISH  REVIEW. 


A  Canine  Abdominal  Cryptorchid  [By  Prof.  Hobday ] . 
— If  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  dogs  and  cats  having- 
only  one  descended  testicle,  cases  are  not  so  frequent  where  both 
organs  are  retained  in  the  abdomen.  An  Irish  terrier  to  be  cured 
of  its  wandering  propensities,  was  brought  to  the  author  to  be 
castrated.  He  was  laid  on  the  operating  table  and  placed  under 
chloroform,  but  searching  for  the  testicles,  failed  to  discover  or 
feel  them,  before  or  after  the  scrotum  was  opened.  The  wound 
was  sutured  and  covered  with  antiseptic  iodoform  dressing.  A 
few  days  after  laparotomy  was  performed  on  the  median  line 
about  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  opening  of  the  prepuce. 
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The  testicles  were  found  lying  close  to  the  internal  abdominal 
ring.  They  were  withdrawn  and  removed  after  Jigatnre  of  the 
spermatic  artery.  The  dog  recovered  in  a  few  days.  He  has 
become  reconciled  to  his  condition  and  behaves  well.  The 
testicles  were  about  two-thirds  the  normal  size. — {Vet.  Kec.) 

This  circumstance  is  overshadowed  by  a  litter  of  three  St. 
Bernard  dogs,  owned  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Van  Brunt,  Amersfort 
Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  only  have  one  descended  testicle 
among  the  three  dogs — five  being  retained  within  the  abdomi¬ 
nal  cavity.  This  also  reminds  us  of  a  case  we  saw  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  Dr.  Geo.  PI.  Berns,  of  Brooklyn.  Having  a  dog  pre¬ 
sented  for  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  tumor  located  just  in 
front  of  the  prepuce,  it  was  found  upon  exploration  that  it  was 
a  large  testicle,  and  on  incising  the  scrotum  the  enlarged  vas 
deferens  and  cord  were  found  to  occupy  the  usual  situation  of 
the  testicle.  Amputation  of  the  cord  toward  the  inguinal  ring 
enabled  the  operator  to  pull  the  testicle  out  of  its  cavity,  the 
cord  drawing  easily  through  the  channel  in  which  it  had  been 
lying.— R.  R.  B.] 

Rupture  of  the  Gastrocnemius  Tendon  Without  In¬ 
jury  to  the  Skin  [By  Prof.  Hobday\. — A  fox  terrier  had  a 
peculiar  fashion  of  walking  with  one  hind  leg,  the  tarsus  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  the  ground,  very  much  like  that  of  a  rab¬ 
bit.  There  was  no  wound  ;  the  leg  was  not  painful  ;  a  space  be¬ 
tween  the  divided  ends  of  the  tendon  was  readilv  felt.  Bandages 
and  other  various  means  having  failed,  it  was  decided  to  resort 
to  an  operation.  Under  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions  an 
incision  was  made  through  the  skin  over  the  tendons ;  their 
ends  were  dissected,  scraped,  brought  together  with  three  silk¬ 
worm  gut  sutures.  The  skin  being  sewed  With  silk,  the  wound 
was  covered  with  gauze  and  bandage  and  a  metal  splint  ap¬ 
plied  to  relieve  the  straining  of  the  tendon.  Except  a  little  too 
free  granulating  of  the  wound,  readily  remedied,  the  animal 
made  a  rapid  recovery. — (  Vet.Journ.') 

Imperforate  Hymen  [By  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson\. — '‘Simi¬ 
lar  cases  recorded  are  exceedingly  few,  and  none  are  to  be 
found  in  English  veterinary  literature,”  is  written  by  PTeming 
in  his  “Obstetrics,”  and  on  this  account  the  case  deserves  atten¬ 
tion.  Although  the  time  for  calving  had  arrived,  a  cow  was 
behind  for  a  week,  when  she  showed  some  indication  that  the 
moment  was  soon  to  arrive  ;  but  after  a  few  days  of  waiting,  no 
calf  coming,  the  author  was  sent  for.  Evidently  the  cow  was 
pregnant  ;  on  vaginal  examination,  this  was  found  very  small, 
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and  some  little  force  had  to  be  used  to  enter  it,  to  then  discover 
immediately  anterior  to  the  meatus  urinarius,  a  hymen  which 
had  a  very  small  aperture  at  the  top  at  the  right  side,  and  a 
slightly  larger  one  at  the  bottom.  Further  on  through  the 
vagina,  the  dilated  os  was  felt  and  the  calf’s  nose  protruding 
through  the  foetal  membranes.  A  plug  of  oakum  with  extract 
of  belladonna  was  introduced  into  the  opening,  but  although  it 
enlarged  some  the  calf  had  to  be  delivered  with  force.  This 
b  v  th  difficulty ,  the  vagina  giving  away  at  its  upper 
commissure.  The  wound  was  well  sewed  with  skewers  and 
figure  8  sutures  and  healed  rapidly.  The  cow  recovered  with¬ 
out  any  further  trouble. — ( Vet.  Record .) 


BELGIAN  REVIEW. 


Removal  of  the  Entire  Udder  of  a  Cow — Recovery 
\_By  Prof.  Hendrickx\ .- — The  ablation  of  part  of  the  mammary 
gland  has  been  performed,  and  cases  of  recovery  have  been  re¬ 
corded  ;  that  presented  by  the  author  of  the  entire  mass  of  the 
udder  has  not  yet  been  described  in  our  classical  works  nor 
been  recorded  in  our  literature.  Probably  as  sequelae  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  the  mammary  gland  has  undergone  exten¬ 
sive  degeneration  and  was  transformed  into  a  very  large  mass, 
lobulated,  irregular  on  its  surface  and  showing  about  ten  little 
openings,  through  which  pus  escaped.  The  tissue  proper  of  the 
gland  was  transformed  into  a  solid  mass  with  the  consistency  of 
fibrous  tissue.  The  mammary  lymphatic  glands  were  hyper¬ 
trophied.  The  condition  of  the  cow  was  rather  poor,  her  appe¬ 
tite  delicate.  Tuberculine  being  injected,  and  no  reaction  pro¬ 
duced,  the  trouble  was  not  of  tuberculous  nature.  Attempts 
were  made  to  obtain  a  resolution,  but  failing  in  this,  it  was 
deciaed  to  resort  to  operation,  which  the  author  describes  as 
follows: — After  careful  antiseptic  washing  of  the  parts,  an  in¬ 
cision,  melon  rib  shape,  is  made,  passing  on  each  side  four  fin¬ 
gers  wide  outside  of  the  teats  and  including  the  skin  and  subcu¬ 
taneous  cellular  tissue,  but  leaving  the  membrane  proper  of  the 
gland  intact.  The  dissection  of  the  cellular  tissue  is  made  eas¬ 
ily  with  the  fingers,  except  where  old  fistulous  tracts  exist, 
when  scissors  have  to  be  used.  When  the  dissection  is  carried 
far  enough,  the  hand  is  pushed  between  the  skin  and  the  mem¬ 
brane  proper  until  the  udder  is  entirely  isolated  on  one  side. 
This  separation  is  carried  as  far  up  as  possible  towards  the 
inguinal  canal,  when  there  an  incision  is  made  through  the  udder 
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proper  envelope,  which  is  enlarged  by  tearing  with  the  fingers. 
The  superior  and  external  border  of  the  glands  are  raised  and  a 
large  vasculo-nervons  cord,  formed  by  the  mammary  vessels 
and  nerve,  is  felt.  In  this  case  the  artery  is  as  large  as  a  car¬ 
otid.  Two  ligatures  are  applied  on  it,  and  the  cord  divided 
between  them.  The  dissection  of  the  internal  face  of  the  gland 
is  carried  out  without  haemorrhage  of  any  amount.  This  step 
is  done  easily  with  the  fingers  except  in  two  places  where  the 
subcutaneous  abdominal  and  the  perineal  veins  are  situated. 
Those  were  secured  with  ligatures.  The  dissection  of  the  other 
half  of  the  gland  was  done  in  the  same  manner.  The  wound 
left  measured  50  centimetres  in  length  and  25  in  width.  The 
mass  removed  weighed  29  pounds.  Cicatrization  by  first  inten¬ 
tion  could  not  be  obtained  nor  was  it  attempted.  The  dressing 
consisted  in  phenioated  dressings,  absorbent  and  antiseptic  pul¬ 
verizations  and  giving  about  three  times  a  day  of  solution  of 
formaline  at  5  %.  Six  weeks  were  necessary  to  obtain  a  com¬ 
plete  cicatrization. — (Annales  de  Beige.') 

Enormous  Eipoma  in  a  Horse  [By  Prof.  Hendrickx\. 
— When  only  a  colt  this  horse  had  a  small  tumor  in  the  right 
flank  ;  it  kept  growing  and  to-day,  the  horse  being  six  years 
old,  the  tumor  is  enormous.  Involving  the  right  flank,  it  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae 
downwards  to  a  level  with  the  stifle  joint  and  fold  of  the 
groin,  and  from  backwards  forwards  fiom  the  external  angle 
of  the  ilium  to  the  hypochondriac  region.  It  is  bosselated  on 
its  surface,  not  painful  to  pressure,  rather  firm  in  consistency 
above,  soft  and  almost  fluctuating  below.  There  is  no  oedema 
around.  It  measures  92  centimetres  in  length,  43  in  width, 
and  in  its  apparent  thickness  45.  It  is  not  a  hernial  tumor  ; 
rectal  examination  shows  this,  but  it  also  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  neoplasm  protrudes  on  the  inside  of  the  abdomen.  A  diag¬ 
nosis  of  benignant  tumor,  probably  fibro-lipoma,  is  made,  and 
operation  is  the  only  means  of  relief.  This  is  attempted. 
The  animal  cast,  the  region  disinfected,  an  elliptic  incision  is’ 
made,  and  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  easily  divided 
with  the  fingers  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  tumor.  In  front 
the  scalpel  is  necessary  to  divide  firm  bands  of  condensed  cellu¬ 
lar  tissue.  The  superior  border  of  the  tumor  is  exposed,  and 
then  it  becomes  evident  that  the  tumor  extends  between  the 
muscular  coats,  and  on  the  deep  surface  is  separated  from  the 
abdomen  only  by  the  fascia  transversalis  and  the  peritoneum. 
The  removal  of  the  tumor  is  materially  impossible,  and  the 
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horse  was  killed.  The  operation  was  nevertheless  completed, 
and  a  mass  of  fatty  tissue  was  extracted,  weighing  84  pounds. 
The  fatty  substance  was  arranged  by  superposed  layers,  isolated 
by  the  muscles  of  the  region,  with  numerous  ture  fasciculi  of 
fat  running  through  the  thickness  of  the  various  layers  and 
establishing  between  those  of  the  neoplasm  an  intimate  con¬ 
tinuity. — ( Annales  de  Beige.) 

Paralysis  of  the  Tail  and  of  the  Sphincters  in  a 
Mare  [By  P.  Rubray\. — The  symptomatic  triology,  in¬ 
ertia  of  the  tail ,  involuntary  expulsion  op'  the  feeces  and  re¬ 
peated  micturation ,  is  expression  of  sceloris  of  the  cauda 
equina,  the  terminal  extremity  of  the  spinal  cord.  But  it  may 
also  be  the  result  of  fractures  of  the  sacral  vertebrae.  This  is 
proved  by  the  following  case.  A  thoroughbred  mare  is  suffer¬ 
ing  with  the  three  symptoms.  She  walks  well,  but  now  and 
then  some  of  her  steps  are  accompanied  with  expulsion  of  urine. 
Her  tail  is  soiled  with  faeces  and  urine.  The  tail  is  powerless, 
and  can  be  pulled  in  any  direction  without  painful  manifesta¬ 
tion  from  the  animal.  Pricks  with  needles  on  the  whole  length 
of  the  tail  give  rise  to  no  pain.  The  anal  sphincter  is  relaxed, 
the  anus  gaping  and  open  ;  there  is  no  muscular  contraction  ; 
the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  anus  are  entirely  feel¬ 
ingless.  The  vulva  is  enlarged  also,  and  more  or  less  open. 
The  neck  of  the  bladder  is  paralyzed.  There  is  no  apparent 
deformity  of  the  croup,  no  mark  of  any  traumatism.  Rectal 
examination  reveals  no  lesion  of.  the  nervous  trunks  of  the 
sphincters  of  the  tail.  The  animal  was  for  a  long  time  sub¬ 
mitted  to  various  forms  of  treatment,  but  without  any  benefit 
whatever,  and  she  was  destroyed.  Although  post-mortem  was 
not  as  minute  and  as  satisfactory  as  it  might  have  been,  a  suf¬ 
ficient  lesion  to  explain  the  series  of  symptoms  was  found,  viz., 
a  fracture  of  the  sacrum,  involving  the  second  vertebrae,  which 
had  been,  so  to  speak,  crushed,  and  a  portion  of  its  spongy 
structure  pushed  into  the  vertebral  canal,  which  is  almost 
entirely  filled  by  the  bony  substance.  The  annular  portion 
between  the  second  and  third  spinous  processes  had  also  been 
fractured.  It  is  evident  that  there  had  been  a  complete  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  spinal  cord  and  the  nerves  of  the  cauda  equina. — 
( Annales  de  Beige.) 


Saeophen,  in  two  to  five  grain  pills  two  or  three  times 
daily,  is  a  remarkably  effective  agent  for  rheumatism  in  the 
dog,  especially  of  the  subacute  variety. 
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House  File  No.*  779 — By  Koto.  Public  Health. 

A  BILL  FOR  AN  ACT  TO  REGULATE  THE  PRACTICE  OF  VET¬ 
ERINARY  MEDICINE,  SURGERY  AND  DENTISTRY  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  IOWA. 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa  : 

Section  1.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  prac¬ 
tice  veterinary  medicine,  surgery  or  dentistry  in  this  state,  who 
shall  not  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  has  practiced  the  profession  of 
veterinary  medicine,  surgery  or  dentistry  as  a  livelihood  in  this 
state,  for  a  period  of  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  act,  may  be  deemed  eligible  to  registration  as  an 
existing  practitioner,  and  receive  a  certificate  of  registration, 
upon  presentation  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Veterinary 
Medical  Examiners,  which  shall  be  hereinafter  constituted,  his 
sworn  affidavit  and  letters  of  recommendation  from  ten  reputa¬ 
ble  freeholders  and  stock  owners  in  his  locality,  all  such  appli¬ 
cations  to  be  made  on  or  before  January  1,  1901. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  legally  chartered 
and  authorized  veterinary  college  or  veterinary  department  of 
State  university,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  or  who 
shall  hold  a  diploma  from  such  institutions  prior  to  1901,  shall 
be  entitled  to  registration  as.  an  existing  practitioner,  upon  the 
presentation  of  his  diploma,  certified  by  affidavit. 

Sec.  4.  The  governor  of  the  state  shall  appoint  a  board  of 
examiners,  within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  said 
board  to  be  known  as  the  State  Board  of  Veterinary  Medical 
Examiners.  This  board  shall  consist  of  three  qualified  veter¬ 
inarians,  residents  of  the  state,  each  of  whom  shall  be  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  a  legally  chartered  and  authorized  veterinary  college  or 
veterinary  department  of  State  university,  and  who  shall  be  of 
good  standing  in  the  profession. 

One  of  these  members  shall  be  appointed  for  one  year  ;  one 
for  two  years  ;  and  each  succeeding  appointment  shall  be  for 
three  years. 

Each  shall  hold  office  until  his  successor  is  duly  appointed 
and  qualified. 

No  member  of  any  veterinary  college  or  veterinary  depart¬ 
ment  of  State  university,  or  any  person  connected  therewith 
shall  be  eligible  to  appointment  upon  said  board. 
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The  governor  shall  fill  any  vacancy  which  shall  occur  on 
the  board,  and  may  remove  any  member  of  said  board  for  con¬ 
tinued  neglect  of  duty,  for  incoinpetency,  unprofessional,  or  dis¬ 
honorable  conduct. 

Sec.  5.  This  board  shall  have  power  to  make  all  needed 
regulations  for  its  government  and  proper  discharge  of  its  du¬ 
ties  in  accordance  with  this  act,  and  shall  have  power  to  admin¬ 
ister  oaths,  and  take  testimony  concerning  all  matters  within  its 
jurisdiction. 

Sec.  6.  The  meetings  of  the  examining  board  shall  be  held 
at  least  once  a  year,  or  at  such  times  and  places  as  it  may  elect. 
At  any  meeting  of  the  board,  a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quo¬ 
rum  to  transact  business,  or  to  conduct  examinations. 

Sec.  7.  Said  board  shall  receive  applications  for  registra¬ 
tion,  according  to  sections  two  and  three  of  this  act,  and  shall 
issue  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  all  applicants  who  conform 
to  the  requirements  for  such  registration,  signed  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board,  provided  that  the  certificate  thus  granted  spe¬ 
cifically  and  plainly  states  whether  or  not  the  one  to  whom  it 
is  granted  is  a  graduate  or  non-graduate  in  veterinary  medicine. 
Such  certificate  shall  be  conclusive  as  to  the  rights  of  the  law¬ 
ful  holder  of  the  same  to  practice  veterinary  medicine,  surgery 
or  dentistry  in  this  state. 

Sec.  8.  The  fee  for  registration  shall  be  five  dollars  ($5), 
payable  in  advance  to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

Sec.  9.  From  and  after  January  1,  1901,  any  person  not 
heretofore  authorized  to  practice  veterinary  medicine,  surgery 
and  dentistry  in  this  state,  and  desiring  to  enter  upon  such 
practice,  shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  legally  chartered  and  recog¬ 
nized  veterinary  college  or  veterinary  department  of  State  uni¬ 
versity,  and  shall  pass  the  examination  required  by  said  State 
Board  of  Veterinary  Medical  Examiners. 

The  fee  for  such  examination  shall  be  fifteen  dollars  ($15), 
payable  in  advance  to  the  secretary  of  the  board.  The  appli¬ 
cant  shall  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  of  good  moral 
character.  Any  person  conforming  to  these  requirements  shall 
receive  a  license  to  practice  veterinary  medicine,  surgery  or 
dentistry  within  this  state,  signed  by  members  of  the  board, 
which  license  shall  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of 
the  county  in  which  said  person  resides,  the  recording  fee  to  be 
paid  by  holder  of  certificate. 

Sec.  10.  The  board  shall  keep  a  register  of  all  registered 
practitioners  in  the  state,  setting  forth  such  facts  as  the  board 
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shall  see  fit.  All  fees  accruing  under  this  act  shall  be  held  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  board,  who  shall  execute  good  and  sufficient 
bond  to  said  board  to  faithfully  discharge  his  duties,  and  who 
shall  pay  out  such  funds,  only,  on  vouchers  certified  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  said  board. 

Sec.  ii.  Each  member  of  said  board  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  five  dollars  ($5)  per  diem,  and  necessary  traveling  and 
incidental  expenses,  incurred  while  actually  engaged  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  official  duties,  provided  such  compensation  and 
expenses  does  not  exceed  said  income  of  fees  accruing  under 
this  act. 

Sec.  12.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  ninety  days  for  each 
and  every  such  offense. 

All  fines  received  under  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the  com¬ 
mon  school  fund  of  the  county  in  which  such  conviction  takes 
place. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  attorney  of  the  county  in 
which  violation  occurs  to  conduct  all  proceedings  against  viola¬ 
tors  of  this  act. 

Sec.  13.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to 
commissioned  veterinarians  in  the  United  States  army  or  to 
persons  who  dehorn  cattle,  or  castrate  domestic  animals,  or  to 
persons  who  gratuitously  treat  diseased  animals. 

Sec.  14.  Any  person  who  shall,  without  having  been  au¬ 
thorized  so  to  do  legally  append  any  veterinary  title  to  his 
name  or  shall  assume  or  advertise  any  veterinary  title  in  such 
manner  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  he  is  a  lawful  practi¬ 
tioner  of  veterinary  medicine,  or  any  of  its  branches,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punished  according  to  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  section  12  of  this  act. 

Sec.  15.  And  in  case  the  examination  of  said  person  shall 
prove  defective  and  unsatisfactory  and  his  name  be  not  regis¬ 
tered,  he  shall  be  permitted  to  present  himself  for  re  examina- 
ion,  within  any  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  next 
thereafter,  and  no  charges  shall  be  made  for  re-examination. 

Sec.  16.  After  registration,  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar  for 
a  renewal  certificate  shall  be  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
January  of  each  year. 

Any  holder  of  said  renewal  certificate  will  be  deemed  eligi- 
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ble  to  practice  at  any  place  in  this  state.  Any  person  practi¬ 
cing  veterinary  medicine,  surgery  or  dentistry,  without  this 
renewal  certificate,  will  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  17.  This  act,  being  deemed  of  immediate  importance, 
shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  publication 
in  the  Iowa  State  Register  and  Des  Moines  Leader ,  newspapers 
published  in  the  state  of  Iowa,  and  city  of  Des  Moines. 
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WORKING  FOR  THE  ARMY  BILE. 

Exeter,  N.  H.,  February  21,  1900. 
Editors  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

Deas  Sirs  : — Thinking  that  it  would  be  pleasing  to  the 
readers  of  the  Review  to  know  what  is  being  done  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Army  bill,  I  wish  to  say  that  on  the  17th  inst.  I 
mailed  to  our  two  Senators,  and  our  Congressman,  letters  and 
petitions  pointing  out  to  them  the  salient  features  of  such  a 
bill.  My  petition  was  signed. by  the  most  prominent  citizens 
of  my  territory,  composed  of  merchants  and  professional  men, 
legal,  medical  and  clerical,  as  well  as  the  faculty  of  the  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  selecting  only  men  who  could  appreciate  the 
importance  of  such  a  measure.  My  letters  to  the  representa¬ 
tives  were  substantially  of  this  nature,  and  I  wish  to  say  that 
it  was  remarkable  that  they  were  unanimous  in  their  belief 
that  such  a  bill  should  surely  pass  ;  also  that  the  majority  were 
surprised  that  such  a  corps  was  not  in  existence.  I  obtained 
over  100  signatures  in  two  days,  and  could  have  found  1000, 
easily.  I  think  if  our  brethren  of  other  States  would  get 
down  to  energetic  effort,  they  could  by  selecting  the  proper 
signatures  to  present  to  their  representatives,  realize 
success.  One  of  our  representatives  (Senator  Gallinger)  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  petition  and  letter  very  handsomely,  promising 
to  give  it  proper  attention.  The  Congressional  Record  of  Mon¬ 
day,  the  19th  inst.,  published  the  presentation  of  my  letter  and 
petition.  I  had  only  asked  for  the  support  of  this  gentleman, 
but  he  has  performed  his  duty  to  our  profession  handsomely. 
If  you  look  up  the  Record  of  the  above  named  date,  you  will 
find  something  interesting  to  your  readers.  I  hasten  to  write 
you  this  information,  hoping  it  may  reach  the  pages  of  your 
next  issue,  and  may  stimulate  others  to  take  the  step  to  awaken 
their  representatives  to  the  importance  of  this  bill. 
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Hoping  that  you  may  reach  the  entire  profession,  and  be 
successful  in  getting  recognition  from  our  government,  I  re¬ 
main  as  ever,  C.  E.  Burchsted,  M.  D.  V. 

P.  S.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  local  papers  have  given  us  their 
heartiest  support. 


THE  DEFINITION  OF  uHOOSIER.” 

Omaha,  Feb.  n,  1900. 

Editors  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

Dear  Sirs  : — An  inquiry  for  the  origin  of  the  word  u  Hoo- 
sier  ”  is  made  by  J.  P.  Dunn,  of  Indianapolis,  on  page  821  of 
February  Review. 

The  definition  given  in  the  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  is : 
“  Hoosier — a  corruption  of  1  husher,’  from  their  primary  capa¬ 
city  to  still  their  opponents  ;  or  of  ‘  who’s  yere  ?’  a  gruff  inquiry 
when  one  knocks  at  a  door  (Bartlett).  A  term  applied  to  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Indiana.” 

I  have  lived  in  various  parts  of  England,  but  never  heard 
the  term  applied  to  animals  affected  with  boose.  Provincial¬ 
isms  are,  however,  quite  common,  each  county  rich  in  their  odd 
sayings  and  terms.  I  think  the  above  meaning  is  very  plausi¬ 
ble,  and  evidently  correct.  Respectfully, 

G.  R.  Young,  D.  V.  S. 


PROSECUTING  ILEEGAE  PRACTITIONERS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22,  1900. 

Dr.  Roscoe  R.  Bell ,  President  N.Y.  S.  V.  M.  A.,  New  York  City  : 

Dear  Sir  : — I  succeeded  last  Saturday  in  convicting  Byron 
Smith,  of  Niagara  County,  this  State,  of  practicing  veterinary 
medicine  in  violation  of  Chapter  860  of  the  Laws  of  1895.  The 
case  came  up  before  Justice  Richardson,  at  Lockport,  and  a  big 
bluff  was  put  up,  denying  all  allegations  of  the  complaint,  the 
District  Attorney  acting  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Smith  ;  but  before 
I  left  the  city,  we  talked  the  matter  over,  and  I  convinced  Mr. 
Smith  that  I  had  evidence  sufficient  against  him,  and  he  went 
in  before  the  magistrate,  withdrew  his  denials,  and  admitted 
that  the  allegations  in  the  complaint  were  true  and  consented 
that  judgment  be  entered  against  him  for  the  penalties  pre¬ 
scribed  in  that  law. 

There  are  others  in  this  part  of  the  State  which  we  are  look¬ 
ing  after  and  shall  very  likely  secure  their  convictions  soon. 

Sincerely  yours,  Jerome  Squires. 
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DIFFERENT  MODES  OF  FIRING. 

Brasher  Fares,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5,  1900. 
Editors  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

Dear  Sirs  : — I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
different  methods  of  firing,  regarding  the  use  of  the  feather 
edge  and  budding  iron.  In  severe  cases  of  ring-bone  or  spavin 
I  much  prefer  the  latter,  and  in  spavins  puncture  the  outside 
as  well  as  inside  of  the  tarsus.  The  u  budding  iron  ”  I  use 
has  about  twenty  round  points  about  T5¥  inch  long  and  inch 
apart,  which  are  attached  to  a  square  plate.  This  I  find  leaves 
a  very  little  blemish  as  compared  to  the  “  feather  edge.”  After 
firing  I  use  a  blister  of  cantharides  and  hydrargyrum  iodide  ru- 
brum.  For  weak  tendons,  wind  galls  and  curbs  I  prefer  the 
“feather  edge.”  I  am,  Very  truly  yours, 

A.  W.  Baker,  V.  S. 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS. 


MISSOURI  VALLEY  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

The  twenty-second  regular  meeting  was  held  in  the  parlors 
of  the  Hotel  Donovan,  Saint  Joseph,  Mo.,  on  the  evening  of 
December  11,  1899,  at  7.30  p.  m.,  with  the  following  officers 
and  members  present :  Drs.  Forbes  (President),  Stewart,  Moore, 
Washburn,  Sloan,  Netherton,  Wright,  Patterson  and  Ross 
Cooper,  with  Drs.  Blackwell,  Wilson,  Steele,  Goode,  of  Saint 
Joseph,  and  A.  T.  Peters,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  as  visitors. 

A  varied  and  very  interesting  surgical  clinic  was  held  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  from  2  to  5  p.  M.  in  the  hospital 
of  Dr.  E.  J.  Netherton,  Saint  Joseph,  under  the  direction  of 
Drs.  Netherton  and  Patterson. 

Routine  business  having  been  disposed  of,  the  President 
(Dr.  Forbes)  called  upon  Dr.  E.  J.  Netherton,  who  read  the 
following  paper,  entitled  : 

“CITY  INSPECTION  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS.” 

The  production  and  distribution  of  milk  and  meat  products 
engage  the  attention  of  no  small  part  of  our  population.  The 
use  of  milk  is  general  and  not  limited  to  any  class  or  locality. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  necessity  by  almost  every  family,  and  for 
this  reason  information  regarding  it  is  important.  By  milk  is 
meant  the  properly  handled  product  of  healthy,  well  fed  cows. 
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It  is  a  little  heavier  than  water.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from 
1029  to  io33-  The  first  milk  given  after  birth  is  called  colus¬ 
trum.  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  albuminoids  and  is  not 
fit  for  food  except  for  the  new  born,  and  any  milk  having  a 
large  amount  of  sediment  is  suspicious.  Particles  of  dirt  are  a 
sign  that  germs  are  abundant.  Thus  dirty  milk  may  be  dan¬ 
gerous  as  well  as  disgusting.  The  dirt  in  milk  consists  mostly 
of  particles  of  dead  skin  and  manure  which  fall  into  the  pail 
from  the  body  of  the  cow  during  milking,  but  dirt  and  dust  in 
the  vessels  used  for  handling  milk  and  unclean  attendants  are 
also  common  sources  of  dirty  sediment  in  milk.  Milk  from  un¬ 
healthy  or  unthrifty  cows  or  that  which  has  been  handled  by 
sick  persons  is  dangerous,  as  it  contains  infectious  germs,  or 
foreign  substances  which  may  affect  the  health  of  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

The  germ  of  diphtheria,  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever  and 
tuberculosis  (consumption)  have  been  found  in  milk  and  thus 
transmitted  to  man  and  spread  from  family  to  family.  Fever¬ 
ish  cows,  those  having  just  given  birth  to  young,  and  some¬ 
times  cows  that  have  been  milked  a  long  time,  produce  milk 
which  should  not  be  used.  Any  milk  having  unnatural  ap¬ 
pearance  or  odor  should  be  discarded.  The  most  common 
forms  of  fraud  practiced  with  milk  are  the  removal  of  part  of 
the  cream  by  the  aid  of  a  milk  separator  and  the  addition  of 
water. 

Most  communities  have  laws  against  adulteration,  but  they 
are  not  as  rigidly  enforced  as  they  should  be.  The  law  in  this 
State  requires  at  least  three  per  cent,  of  butter  fat,  but  the  cus¬ 
tom  among  dairymen  is  to  have  their  milk  come  only  within 
the  bounds  of  the  law  and  no  more.  If  a  dairyman  is  dishon¬ 
est  enough  to  water  his  milk  he  will  not  be  careful  about  the 
purity  of  the  water  added.  Contagious  diseases  have  been 
traced  directly  to  contaminated  water  added  to  milk  for  the 
purpose  of  adulteration,  or  which  has  been  used  to  rinse  the 
cans. 

The  most  common  substances  contain  salicylic  acid,  boric 
acid,  borax  or  formaldehyde.  These  are  not  regarded  as  poi¬ 
sons,  but  when  taken  regularly  in  small  doses  in  milk  they 
have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  system. 

But  here  is  not  where  the  danger  lies.  The  chief  object  of 
inspection  is  to  determine  whether  the  meat  and  milk  products 
are  from  animals  that  are  free  from  diseases,  especially  tubercu¬ 
losis.  It  has  been  known  for  some  years  that  the  milk  of  cows 
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suffering  from  tuberculosis  may  contain  tubercle  bacilli.  The 
bacilli  consumed  in  the  milk  by  infants  and  children  may  lead 
to  tuberculosis  (consumption)  in  one  or  more  of  its  numerous 
forms.  It  has  been  the  object  of  investigators,  both  in  the 
medical  and  veterinary  professions,  to  find  out  exactly  under 
what  condition  the  milk  from  tuberculous  cows  may  be  danger¬ 
ous. 

Both  classes  maintain  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  may  pass 
into  the  milk  when  a  cow  is  affected  with  tuberculosis  to  a 
marked  degree,  or  even  when  the  udder  remains  free  from  dis¬ 
ease.  Tuberculosis  deposits  in  the  udder,  when  they  have 
reached  a  certain  size,  can  be  detected  in  life.  For  this  reason 
the  inspector  should  condemn  the  milk  of  all  cattle  suffering 
from  tuberculosis,  because  even  if  the  udder  is  not  visibly  dis¬ 
eased  tuberculosis  may  nevertheless  be  present.  The  great  im¬ 
portance  of  a  regular  periodical  inspection  of  dairy  cattle  is 
thus  made  manifest.  If  only  such  animals  in  which  the  udder 
is  found  diseased  would  be  condemned  and  the  milk  rejected,  a 
large  amount  of  the  injury  done  by  tubercle  bacilli  in  milk 
could  thereby  be  avoided. 

Those  tuberculous  animals  in  which  the  disease  of  the  udder 
escapes  attention  because  of  its  restricted  character  would  still 
distribute  tubercle  bacilli.  But  inspection  done  by  a  compe¬ 
tent  veterinarian  would  largely  relieve  the  apprehensions  of 
the  public,  which  have  been  aroused  by  the  extended  discussion 
which  this  dread  plague  of  tuberculosis  has  undergone  in  all 
journals.  But  the  public  should  be  made  aware  of  the  great 
danger  in  the  use  of  milk  from  cows  which  are  beginning  to 
emaciate  or  whose  udders  are  diseased.  If  we  bear  in  mind 
the  wide  distribution  of  infectious  diseases  in  cattle,  especially 
dairy  herds,  it  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  dairy  herds  col¬ 
lected  in  different  localities  were  always  found  to  be  more  or 
less  diseased  or  infected.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  guard  the 
milk  consuming  public  against  disease,  to  look  with  suspicion 
upon  all  dairy  cattle,  and  more  especially  those  that  have  not 
been  inspected. 

The  greater  dependence  of  the  cities  on  the  food  furnished 
in  the  shape  of  meat  and  milk  has  with  unerring  certainty  mul¬ 
tiplied  the  number  of  tubercular  cases.  If  the  mothers  better 
appreciated  the  dangers  to  which  their  little  ones  are  exposed, 
numerous  diseases  from  the  use  of  meat  and  milk  from  un¬ 
known  sources,  especially  in  the  summer  time,  when  it  may  be 
teeming  with  bacterial  growth,  more  of  them  would  exercise 
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their  influence  in  securing  the  proper  inspection  of  these  pro¬ 
ducts.  It  behooves  the  city  officials  and  the  veterinarians  as 
sanitarians  to  exercise  their  most  energetic  influence  in  awaken¬ 
ing  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  dangers  thus  lurking  in  the 
meat  and  milk  supply  and  from  the  dangerous  power  the  milk 
supply  of  our  city  exercises  in  acting  as  the  vehicle  of  transpor¬ 
tation  of  such  diseases  as  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  typhoid  and 
scarlet  fever  and  many  other  diseases. 

Under  the  present  existing  circumstances  we  have  slaughter¬ 
ing  establishments  owned  by  butchers  who  buy  their  stock  for 
slaughter  where  they  choose  and  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  federal  authorities.  Why  ?  Because  government  inspec¬ 
tion  only  applies  to  abattoirs  having  an  interstate  trade.  These 
parties  say  they  are  only  supplying  the  local  and  State  trade 
and  are  therefore  at  perfect  liberty  to  buy  and  slaughter  any 
kind  of  stock  they  choose,  be  it  healthy,  or  crippled  or  diseased. 
Here  State  and  municipal  laws  come  into  conflict,  if  any  law 
exists.  These  places  have  been  visited  by  the  writer  and  the 
unspeakable  filth  and  lack  of  all  cleanliness  points  them  out  as 
sources  of  disease  and  a  standing  menace  to  the  consumer  of 
meats  slaughtered  there,  without  consideration  of  class  of 
animals  killed.  It  is  true  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but 
they  are  very  few. 

If  any  adequate  reason  ever  existed  for  federal  meat  inspec¬ 
tion  the  same  reasons  are  of  equal  force  as  applying  to  State 
and  municipal  inspection.  For  this  inspection  to  be  complete 
a  man  who  is  a  graduate  veterinarian  should  have  charge  of  in¬ 
spection  of  animals  killed  or  offered  for  slaughter,  and  the 
stamp  or  official  seal  of  soundness  should  be  affixed  to  his 
products  so  it  will  be  free  from  all  suspicion  of  disease  and 
stand  equally  as  good  before  the  public  as  meats  from  abattoirs 
licensed  by  the  United  States  authorities.  It  is  said  no  law  is 
stronger  than  the  public  opinion  behind  it.  I  feel  confident 
public  opinion  in  this  city  will  be  forceful  enough  to  sustain 
all  municipal  legislation  on  this  subject. 

Next  the  veterinarian  appointed  to  enforce  the  ordinance 
should  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  health,  for  it  certainly  is  a 
matter  concerning  the  health  of  many  people.  He  thus  has 
representative  men  to  enforce  his  decisions.  Again,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  politics,  but  of  efficiency,  and  should  be  free  from 
politics.  He  should  receive  a  salary  commensurate  with  his 
services  and  should  devote  his  time  to  the  work  alone  with 
other  duties  that  will  properly  come  within  his  province.  The 
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municipal  control  of  meat  and  milk  supply  in  cities  is  one  of 
the  necessities  of  the  times  if  we  wish  to  keep  disease  from 
doing  its  deadly  work. 

That  milk  is  a  vehicle  by  which  disease  is  transmitted  is  a 
well  established  fact  in  the  minds  of  all  educated  men.  In  how 
many  ways  an  animal  may  be  the  source  of  infection  it  would 
require  too  long  a  time  to  describe.  But  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases  of  the  udder  and  teats  suggest  abundant  causes  of  in¬ 
fection.  The  determination  of  these  causes  can  only  be  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  veterinarian.  That  diseased  and  tubercular  cows 
are  in  our  herds  is  true  if  the  observations  and  experience  of 
other  cities  are  true.  The  municipality,  the  council,  or  board 
of  health  have  the  undoubted  right  to  take  the  whole  subject 
of  meat  and  milk  inspection  under  city  control,  and  it  is  for 
them  to  enact  ordinances  protecting  the  public  from  diseased 
meat  and  impure  milk. 

The  salary  of  an  educated  and  competent  veterinarian 
would  approximately  be  $1200.  Place  the  meat  and  dairy  in¬ 
spection  under  his  control  as  a  city  official  and  license  all 
butchers  and  dairymen,  but  hold  them  to  a  strict  conformity  to 
the  ordinance  or  revoke  their  license,  and  publish  the  facts. 
To  neglect  wise  and  thorough  control  of  the  meat  and  milk 
supply  of  any  city,  is  to  invite  the  dissemination  of  diseases  of 
the  most  virulent  and  fatal  character.  The  municipal  author¬ 
ity  of  this  city  should  stand  for  the  health  of  this  community, 
for  the  health  of  the  babies  and  invalids  who  depend  upon  this 
milk  for  food.  Are  the  people  willing  to  take  the  risks?  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  lack  of  such  inspection  and  control  is 
due  not  to  willfulness,  but  to  indifference  and  ignorance  of  the 
true  conditions.  Let  the  people  agitate  until  their  will  is 
obeyed. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Thackaberry,  the  discussion  which 
followed  the  reading  of  the  paper  was  led  by  Dr.  S.  Stewart,  of 
Kansas  City,  as  follows  : 

Dr.  Steivart :  I  had  not  expected  to  enter  very  much  into 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  and  have  not  noted  it  as  closely 
as  I  should  have  done.  I  wish  to  say,  however,  that  I  was 
quite  interested  in  the  paper  and  think  such  papers  should  be 
placed  before  the  public  as  frequently  as  possible,  so  that  it 
may  be  fully  and  correctly  informed,  and  be  guided  accordingly. 
Most  of  our  veterinary  papers  that  are  prepared  for  veterinary 
societies  are  not  very  well  adapted  for  presentation  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  press.  They  are  much  inclined  to  be  too  technical,  too 
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scientific.  This  paper  in  my  judgment  would  serve  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  purpose  if  published  in  the  daily  press  of  this  city,  and 
I  do  not  doubt  but  what  it  would  receive  considerable  publicity 
by  quotation.  The  statements  contained  therein  are  unques¬ 
tionably  in  line  with  many  such  scientific  papers  that  have 
been  presented  heretofore,  and  I  would  not  feel  like  controvert¬ 
ing  the  points  that  have  been  made.  I  trust  that  the  society 
will  see  to  it  that  the  paper  receives  that  publication  which 
will  put  it  into  the  hands  of  those  who  need  to  be  informed 
upon  such  topics. 

There  is  a  theory  extant  that  the  veterinarian  should  not 
so  frame  his  thoughts  that  they  serve  as  alarmist  articles,  that 
he  should  be  cautious,  that  it  is  unfair  and  unjust  to  the 
public  to  spread  abroad  alarmist  articles,  that  they  .disquiet  the 
comfort  of  the  home,  that  mothers  and  fathers  become  anxious 
and  do  not  appreciate  the  substance  upon  which  they  must  live. 
But  some  alarming  statements  must  be  placed  before  them  or 
they  will  not  awake  to  their  danger.  I  know  of  no  way  of 
awakening  their  latent  understanding  without  it  is  done  some¬ 
what  rudely  ;  so  many  things  press  for  attention  that  it  is  only 
those  things  that  arouse  curiosity,  or  that  appeal  to  their  fear 
for  their  personal  safety,  personal  vanity,  or  some  other  power¬ 
ful  sentiment,  which  are  likely  to  awaken  any  interest  what¬ 
ever,  and  such  articles  as  these  will  serve  a  good  purpose,  even 
though  there  may  be  some  here  and  there  who  may  be  seriously 
disquieted  by  the  discovery  that  such  things  are  possible.  The 
public  press  teems  with  articles  upon  impurities  in  other  things 
besides  meat  and  milk  and  the  public  is  becoming  awakened  to 
the  necessity  for  inspection  of  all  kinds  of  food. 

I  note  that  the  paper  fixes  the  salary  at  $1600.  Now,  that 
is  a  fair  salary  and  certainly  would  attract  capable  men  to  take 
up  the  work.  It  is  not  usually  the  case,  however,  that  muni¬ 
cipal  bodies  fix  so  large  a  salary  as  that  to  begin  with,  but  even 
though  the  salary  provided  by  any  ordinance  that  might  be 
passed  should  seemingly  be  meagre  I  believe  it  would  justify  a 
local  veterinarian  who  has  other  means  of  livelihood  in  accept¬ 
ing  such  an  office,  and  if  by  his  ability  he  can  demonstrate  his 
usefulness  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  within  a  reasonably 
short  time  the  municipality  would  raise  the  salary  to  an  ade¬ 
quate  sum.  Some  men  say,  if  they  cannot  get  a  substantial  sal¬ 
ary  they  will  not  accept  sanitary  jobbery  of  that  kind,  thinking 
it  is  bemeaning  to  their  special  qualifications,  but  experience 
should  teach  such  that  it  is  not  customary  in  any  city  for  a 
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newly  created  office  along  sanitary  lines  to  be  very  well  paid, 
especially  in  countries  where  it  is  just  being  inaugurated.  They 
should  be  content  with  a  meagre  salary,  and  should  also  be  con¬ 
tent,  if  appointed,  with  accomplishing  apparently  small  results, 
gradually  extending  their  influence  and  the  value  of  their  office. 
The  public  is  likely  to  be  revolted  with  sudden  onsets  of 
officialism  in  any  direction,  and  soon  rebel  and  dispose  of  it  en¬ 
tirely.  There  are  therefore  two  sides  to  the  question,  and  the 
conservative  one,  it  seems  to  me,  should  prevail.  I  hope  the 
paper  will  receive  the  publication  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

Dr.  Wilson  :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  author  of  this  paper 
which  he  thinks  is  the  more  likely  to  produce  the  typhoid 
fever,  diphtheria,  etc.,  to  which  he  referred,  tuberculosis,  or  the 
uncleanliness  of  which  he  spoke. 

Dr.  Netherton  :  Well,  I  think  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria 
are  more  frequently  contracted  as  a  result  of  the  impurities  in 
the  water  and  its  adulteration  than  from  the  tubercular  trouble. 

Dr.  Peters :  I  was  interested  in  Dr.  Nether  ton’s  paper,  and 
I  hold  the  same  views  that  Dr.  Stewart  does.  At  the  Omaha, 
Neb.,  meeting  Dr.  Ramacciotti  gave  a  very  excellent  talk  on 
this  subject.  He  gave  the  history  of  milk  inspection  in  that 
state,  and  throughout  his  talk  you  could  see  how  he  nursed  the 
municipality  to  the  inspection.  He  did  not  achieve  his  object 
by  the  method  of  the  alarmist,  but  with  sound,  convincing 
argument  he  accomplished  a  great  many  things.  He  admitted 
that  the  system  was  by  no  means  perfect,  but  stated  that  he 
was  in  hopes  of  having  passed  a  new  ordinance  which  he  had 
framed  and  which  he  believed  would  improve  the  service.  Now 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  that  way  of  doing  things.  The  veteri¬ 
narians  of  Lincoln  have  long  felt  that  they  should  do  some¬ 
thing.  They  looked  to  the '  experiment  station  to  take  the 
initiatory  step.  The  men  engaged  in  the  business  there  had  fre¬ 
quent  consultations  with  the  experiment  station  authorities, 
and  we  also  had  consultations  with  the  city  authorities,  and  we 
found  that  the  time  was  not  ripe,  but  this  small  corps  of  veteri¬ 
narians  there  kept  up  their  little  fight  on  the  quiet,  and  lately 
we  have  received  invitations  to  talk  to  the  City  Improvement 
Society,  which  is  composed  of  ladies,  and  before  that  body  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  talking  in  a  popular  way  regarding  the 
cleanliness  of  the  city,  proper  sanitary  precautions,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  touched  upon  the  question  of  the  inspection  of  milk. 
I  told  them  of  the  number  of  cases  the  veterinarians  had  found 
and  how  powerless  they  were,  and  it  seems  that  this  organiza- 
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tion  is  going  to  do  far  more  than  we  ever  dreamed  of.  We 
were  always  accused  by  the  politicians  of  looking  for  a  job, 
especially  during  the  hard  times,  that  horses  were  cheap  and 
we  had  to  look  for  other  fields  of  labor.  I  just  throw  out  this 
suggestion  that  if  you  have  such  a  society  here,  try  and  secure 
an  invitation  to  give  them  a  popular  talk,  and  you  will  not  be 
sorry. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Netherton’s  reply  to  Bro.  Wilson,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  do  not  believe  the  typhoid,  diphtheria  or  tubercular 
germs  are  conveyed  to  the  milk  so  much  by  adulteration  as  by 
the  use  of  improperly  cleaned  vessels  and  the  existence  of  un¬ 
sanitary  conditions  around  the  dairy. 

Dr.  Netherton  :  I  desire  to  say  further  that  I  have  been 
treating  cattle  in  several  of  these  dairies,  and  in  one  case  which 
I  recall  I  was  called  to  see  a  cow  which  had  calved,  I  think, 
the  week  before.  She  still  had  a  retention  of  the  placenta, 
and  they  were  saving  the  milk  of  that  cow.  There  was  such 
an  odor  from  the  animal  that  it  was  difficult  to  stay  in  the  stall 
where  she  was.  They  had  a  well  within  io  feet  of  the  stable. 
They  have  200  cows  in  the  stable  and  it  was  at  this  well  that 
they  washed  their  milk  vessels.  I  saw  them  do  that,  and  in 
all  probability  the  water  which  was  used  to  adulterate  the  milk 
was  obtained  from  that  same  cistern.  Last  year  was  a  very 
hard  year  on  the  dairymen  in  this  city  as  well  as  others.  The 
cows  were  not  calving  and  the  milk  supply  was  short,  and  the 
fact  of  adulteration  was  not  denied,  but  if  they  used  that  water 
to  adulterate  their  milk  certainly  everything  was  favorable  to 
the  propagation  of  the  germs  of  disease  and  their  dissemination 
among  the  consumers  of  the  milk. 

Dr.  Moore :  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  to 
what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  this  paper.  I  certainly  appreci¬ 
ate  it  very  much,  and  agree  with  the  doctor  fully  in  his  state¬ 
ments.  I  think  that  ofttimes  milk  becomes  contaminated  even 
though  fairly  good  sanitary  conditions  prevail  in  the  dairy  and 
care  is  bestowed  upon  the  cans.  The  cooling  boxes  are  often 
sufficiently  contaminated,  and  scarlet  and  typhoid  fever  may 
exist  in  the  family,  and  the  milk  may  become  contaminated  in 
that  way.  I  do  not  think  we  could  very  well  say  anything  to 
unnecessarily  alarm  the  public.  Of  course  it  mi  ght  cause  some 
people  to  say  we  are  alarmists,  but  to  me  the  matter  is  so  im¬ 
portant  and  covers  so  much  territory,  is  so  essential  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  say  anything  that 
would  alarm  the  people  beyond  what  they  should  be  alarmed. 
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But  whether  it  would  not  be  policy  to  go  a  little  slow  might 
be  a  question. 

So  far  as  the  necessity  for  publishing  or  getting  before  the 
people  this  class  of  scientific  literature  is  concerned,  I  think 
that  cannot  be  too  greatly  emphasized.  I  have  felt  for  a  long 
time  that  our  efforts  as  veterinarians  were  confined  too  much  to 
preparing  papers  for  the  veterinarian,  for  the  scientific,  edu¬ 
cated  men,  and  not  enough  for  the  masses  of  the  common 
people,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  at 
every  meeting  we  had  at  least  one  paper  devoted  to  matters  of 
vital  interest  to  the  masses  of  the  people  prepared  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  press,  especially  the  local 
press  in  the  sections  of  country  where  the  meetings  are  held. 
If  we  could  reach  the  people  through  that  source  it  would  bene¬ 
fit  both  the  people  generally  and  the  veterinary  profession. 

Dr.  Sloan :  I  had  hoped  that  the  writer  of  this  paper 
.  would  give  us  a  practical  solution  of  this  question  of  milk  in¬ 
spection.  I  have  seen  a  little  of  that  tried  in  different  places, 
and  it  is  just  as  well  that  we  note  the  mistakes  of  others  in 
order  not  to  fall  into  the  same  ruts  ourselves.  For  instance,  in 
San  Francisco  they  have  a  milk  inspector  appointed  ;  he  goes 
about  the  city  collecting  samples  of  milk  from  the  dairymen, 
and  from  his  report  the  city  undertook  to  enforce  the  testing  of 
the  milk  from  the  different  dairies.  As  a  consequence  the  city 
has  a  number  of  lawsuits  on  its  hands,  the  dairymen  having  com¬ 
bined  to  oppose  the  testing  ordinance,  and  at  the  last  accounts  I 
heard  the  matter  was  still  in  the  courts.  In  Chicago  the  veteri¬ 
nary  society  proposed  that  the  city  take  up  the  matter  and  en¬ 
force  the  testing  of  all  the  dairy  cows  in  the  city  every  three 
months.  The  mistake  they  made  there  was  in  giving  the  pub¬ 
lic  the  idea  that  it  was  necessary  to  test  the  cows  every  three 
months.  If  they  had  fixed  the  time  at  six  months  or  a  year 
they  might  possibly  have  accomplished  their  object.  The 
frequency  of  the  inspection  fostered  the  opposition  of  the  people 
to  the  scheme,  however,  and  it  was  not  popular  for  that  reason. 
However,  the  matter  was  well  stirred  up,  and  in  that  way  some 
good  no  doubt  was  accomplished,  as  it  is  necessary,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  agitate  these  matters  in  order  to  educate  the  people  to  a 
sense  of  what  is  due  them. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  physicians  of  the  city,  and  an  expression  from  them  would 
probably  have  more  weight  than  a  recommendation  from  asso¬ 
ciations  of  this  kind.  If  an  effort  is  made  to  secure  municipal 
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inspection  in  the  city  of  St.  Joseph,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
city  board  of  health  be  approached  in  the  matter  and  try  and  se¬ 
cure  their  co-operation. 

.  Dr-  Aether  ton  :  During  this  last  spring  I  circulated  a  pe¬ 
tition  among  the  physicians  and  each  of  them  signed  it.  It 
was  addressed  to  the  mayor  and  the  city  board  of  health,  asking 
that  an  inspector  be  appointed,  a  veterinary  graduate.  I  think 
I  had  something  like  75  signatures  of  physicians  and  that  of 
quite  as  many  laymen.  It  was  referred  to  the  board  of  health 
and  was  pigeon-holed.  They  did  not  seem  to  take  any  interest 
in  it.  They  had  a  food  inspector  in  this  city  up  to  last  year,  a 
layman  who  never  did  anything,  and  the  office  was  abolished. 
This  fact  was  alleged  as  a  reason  for  their  failure  to  act  upon 
the  petition  which  I  presented.  However,  I  think  that  in  the 
coming  spring,  if  we  have  the  co-operation  of  the  physicians 
and.  the  board  of  health,  we  will  have  inspection  established 
again,  and  it  would  be  much  easier  if  we  could  get  this  on  a  fee 
system.  I  do  not  know  of  a  precedent  for  such  a  svstem,  but 
lack  of  funds  for  such  a  purpose  was  urged  by  even  those  who 
weie  favorable  to  the  proposition.  But,  as  I  have  already  said, 

I  think  if  the  matter  is  agitated  until  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year 

we  can  get  some  money  appropriated  and  have  the  office  re¬ 
established  next  spring. 

Dr.  Coopei' :  The  only  case  I  recall  now  regarding  public 
sentiment  relative  to  milk  inspection  occurred  in  Iowa  the  past 
summer.  Almost  every  town  in  that  particular  section  has 
from  one  to  three  creameries,  and  some  one  had  made  complaint 
about  a  man  having  tuberculous  cows  who  was  selling  milk  to 
one  of  the  creameries.  It  was  found  upon  investigation  that 
the  man  had  two  or  three  cows  affected  with  tuberculosis.  He 
told  the  inspector  that  another  man  a  short  distance  from  there 
who  was  milking  from  50  to  100  cows  had  a  bad  herd.  This 
herd  was.  examined  and  30  cows  were  condemned.  The  water 
was  furnished  by  a  spring  surrounded  by  hills,  and  around  this 
was  his  pasture,  and  in  rainy  weather  the  water  from  the  hills  was 
mingled  with  the  water  of  the  spring.  In  the  winter  his  stables 
were  crowded  very  full,  and  are  not  very  cleanly.  Not  long 
after  the  quarantine  had  been  established  a  local  clergyman 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  state  inspector  asking  him  to  lift  the  quar¬ 
antine  of  the  rich  man’s  cows,  but  saying  nothing  of  the  other 
man  !  The  owner  of  the  cows  was  quite  wealthy  and  the 
clergyman’s  influence  would  outweigh  that  of  any  half  dozen 
physicians  or  veterinarians  you  could  get  together.  Where 
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you  have  such  interference  as  that  it  of  course  takes  some  little 
time  to  control  public  sentiment,  or  enlighten  them  as  to  the 
actual  facts  in  the  case. 

Dr.  Forbes  :  Before  closing  the  discussion  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  several  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  this  discussion  as  to  the  necessity  of  getting  before  the 
public  the  need  for  a  thorough  and  competent  meat  and  milk 
inspection.  I  think  also  that  the  suggestion  of  some  members 
as  to  going  a  little  slow  should  be  considered.  We  should  be 
content  with  a  very  small  thing  at  first  and  wait  until  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  been  educated  to  it  before  pushing  the  matter  to  any 
great  extent.  I  think  by  so  doing  we  will  arrive  at  better 
results. 

Dr.  Wilson  :  On  ante  -  mortem  we  frequently  have  cows 
where  the  udder  is  enlarged,  and  also  have  matter  and  little 
abscesses  in  the  udder,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  writer  of 
this  paper  how  he  would  diagnose  whether  this  diseased  con¬ 
dition  arose  from  tuberculosis  or  was  simply  an  inflammatory 
product. 

Dr.  Nether  ton  :  I  think  that  where  you  have  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  due  to  mammitis  the  nodules  are  not  as  small  as  in  tuber¬ 
culosis,  but  I  believe  it  would  have  to  go  to  post-mortem  before 
it  could  be  determined  positively.  I  have  a  cow  out  here  now 
in  one  of  these  dairies,  a  nice  Holstein  cow,  and  giving  about 
six  gallons  of  milk  daily.  On  the  right  hind  quarter  a  little 
abscess  developed.  It  commenced  a  mammitis,  I  think,  and 
I  prescribed  the  regular  treatment  for  mammitis,  to  which  it 
seemed  to  yield  partially.  The  enlargement  abated  to  about 
the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg.  Two  weeks  later  I  was  called  again 
and  found  it  had  become  very  hard.  I  put  a  knife  in  it  and  got 
quite  a  bit  of  pus.  It  seemed  to  heal  up,  and  left  a  little  nodule 
there  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  It  ran  along  that  way  for  four 
or  five  months  and  did  not  seem  to  bother  her,  when  about  two 
weeks  ago  it  commenced  enlarging  and  it  got  the  size  of  a  goose 
egg.  I  was  again  called  and  again  applied  the  knife,  and  as 
before  obtained  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus.  It  is  going 
down  nicely  and  I  think  will  soon  be  all  right,  but  all  this  time 
he  has  been  using  the  milk  from  this  cow,  supplying  it  to  the 
city.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  case  of  mammitis  or 
tuberculosis. 

Dr.  Peters :  I  would  call  it  a  suspicious  case  of  tuberculosis. 
All  such  cases  should  be  tested  with  tuberculin. 

Dr.  Stewart :  As  the  question  has  drifted  into  one  of  ante- 
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mortem  and  post-mortem  determination,  I  might  state  that  it 
it  altogether  probable  that  there  are  many  cases  of  mammitis 
which  result  in  what  is  popularly  known  as  spoiled  bag,  which 
are  not  tubercular.  The  udder,  one  or  several  quarters  of  it, 
may  be  involved,  but  is  usually  involved  as  a  whole,  and  upon 
palpation  presents  quite  a  uniform  surface,  which  is  quite 
dense,  and  in  these  cases  there  is  no  characteristic  enlargement 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  above  and  behind  the  udder,  while  in 
cases  of  tubercular  mammitis  tubercular  masses  are  developed 
in  the  substance  of  the  udder,  usually  so  pronounced  that  they 
can  be  readily  determined  by  palpation  ;  also  there  is  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  supermammary  lymphatic  glands.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  common  to  find  a  tubercular  udder  in  which  the 
tubercular  process  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  abscesses 
such  as  have  been  described.  However,  there  are  so  many 
things  with  which  I  am  not  familiar  which  are  facts,  that  I 
would  not  undertake  to  say  the  case  described  is  not  tubercular. 
Certain  it  is  that  it  would  be  good  policy  to  test  a  case  of  that 
kind  with  tuberculin,  and  in  that  manner  pass  upon  the 
question. 

Dr .  Wilson  ;  Down  here  we  get  many  cases  of  that  kind, 
almost  every  day,  in  fact,  and  we  pass  them  along  unless  they 
show  other  symptoms  along  with  the  enlargement,  where  the 
udder  has  had  little  abscesses  form  from  split  bag,  and  upon 
post-mortem  examination  they  show  no  sign  or  trace  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  most  cases. 

Dr.  Cooper  :  I  had  a  case  last  summer  at  the  packing  house 
of  Schwarzchild  &  Sulsberger,  at  Kansas  City,  the  first  I  no¬ 
ticed.  The  udder  showed  quite  a  large  abscess  and  tubercular 
indications  all  around  it.  I  told  the  boys  to  be  careful  and  save 
the  guts  and  everything  of  that  kind.  When  the  animal  was 
hung  up  it  showed  no  great  emaciation  ;  lungs  were  found  to 
be  very  bad,  and  intestines,  liver  and  ovaries  badly  involved. 
In  fact,  the  whole  system  was  about  as  bad  as  I  ever  saw.  She 
was  not  fat  nor  yet  what  you  would  call  thin,  and  probably 
would  be  passed  as  a  cow  with  split  bag.  This  large  abscess 
would  probably  hold  half  a  teacupful  in  one  side  of  the  udder, 
the  other  not  quite  so  much,  of  quite  soft  pus  which  flowed 
readily,  and  which  did  not  have  the  usual  appearance  of  pus, 
which  you  will  see  in  tuberculosis — different  color  somewhat, 
and  a  great  deal  thinner. 

Dr.  Stewart’s  name  appeared  next  on  the  programme  with 
a  paper  upon  the  subject  u  Examining  Pork  for  Trichinae,” 
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which  embraced  the  examination  under  the  microscope  by  the 
members  present  of  specimens  of  trichinae  which  Dr.  Stewart 
had  furnished ;  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  defer  this  until  after 
the  reading  and  discussion  of  Dr.  Peters’  paper  upon  “  Meat 
Inspection.”  (To  be  continued.') 

MASSACHUSETTS  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Dec.  27th,  at  No.  19  Boylston  Place,  Boston.  President  Eang- 
don  Frothingham  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  8.15.  Minutes 
of  previous  meeting  read  and  adopted. 

Dr.  John  M.  Parker  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  send  a  constitution  and  application  blank  to  every  graduated 
practicing  veterinarian  in  the  State.  Dr.  Daniel  Emerson 
seconded  the  motion.  Carried. 

The  essayist  for  the  evening,  Dr.  Frothingham,  read  the 
following  paper  on  “Actinomycosis.” 

He  reviewed  the  subject  of  actinomycosis  and  compared  this 
disease  with  botryomycosis,  a  disease  of  the  horse  manifested 
by  an  infectious  tumor  (botryomycoma),  which  both  macroscop- 
ically  and  microscopically  closely  resembles  the  actinomycoma. 
Dr.  F.  spoke  of  the  various  animals  in  which  actinomycosis  has 
been  observed,  and  the  portions  of  the  body  where  these  tumors 
have  been  found.  He  spoke  particularly  of  actinomycosis  of 
the  udder  in  cattle.  Although  the  disease  in  this  organ  is 
rather  uncommon,  it  has  been  thoroughly  described  by  several 
European  investigators.  Jensen,  of  Copenhagen,  for  instance, 
has  written  of  20  cases  and  called  attention  to  its  occurrence  in 
two  distinct  forms  ;  in  one  form,  the  more  common,  the  lesions  are 
usually  not  numerous,  but  are  apt  to  be  extensive,  a  single 
tumor  becoming  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg  or  even  larger,  and  con¬ 
taining  much  pus.  One  or  more  quarters  of  the  udder  may  be 
involved. 

In  the  other  form  the  udder  may  become  double  its  normal 
size  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  and  is  very  hard  and  rough. 
Sometimes  only  one  quarter,  and  sometimes  all  four  are  at¬ 
tacked.  The  cut  surface  may  seem  almost  normal,  but  upon 
close  inspection,  the  lobules  are  seen  to  be  larger  than  usual  and 
to  contain  nodules  with  purulent  centres.  These  nodules  may 
be  exceedingly  small,  hardly  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  or  they 
may  be  as  large  as  a  pea.  They  may  be  found  in  countless 
numbers  scattered  throughout  the  gland  and  are  also  found  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  milk  ducts  and  cisterna.  Such 
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cases  of  actinomycosis  of  the  udder  so  closely  resemble  miliary 
tuberculosis  of  that  organ  that  a  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by 
the  microscope.  Actinomycosis  of  the  udder  in  swine  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  common  occurrence  in  Europe  by  John  Colin  and 
others  ;  Dr.  F.  has  never  seen  a  case  in  this  country.  Dr.  F. 
then  demonstrated  the  udder  of  a  cow  which  showed  exten¬ 
sive  lesions,  illustrating  the  second  form  of  actinomycosis  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Jensen  ;  he  called  attention  to  the  peculiar  pus  from 
the  nodules,  which  showed  the  typical  yellowish  granules  (ray 
fungus  or  actinomyces),  always  present  in  cases  of  actinomyco¬ 
sis  and  by  which  a  diagnosis  is  readily  made  ;  a  quantity  of 
these  granules  in  a  small  tube  of  alcohol  were  also  shown. 

The  appearance  of  these  granules  fresh  from  the  pus  and 
crushed  under  a  cover  glass  demonstrated  with  a  microscope, 
were  also  shown.  Sections  of  the  udder,  stained  with  hema¬ 
toxylin  and  eosin,  were  shown  with  both  high  and  low  power 
of  the  microscope,  further  illustrating  the  appearance  of  the 
actinomyces  and  the  histological  structure  of  the  nodules. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  was  then  spoken  of.  Pictures  were 
shown  to  illustrate  its  polymorphous  form.  To  what  group  of 
micro-organisms  the  actinomyces  properly  belong  is  still  an 
open  question,  the  speaker  said,  so  that  the  term  actinomyces 
seems  still  the  best  to  use.  The  best  opinion  agrees  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  cultivate  this  organism  artificially,  and 
that  experimental  inoculation  from  animal  to  animal  is  practi¬ 
cally  impossible.  The  disease,  therefore,  can  only  be  infectious 
to  a  very  mild  degree,  if  at  all,  an  assumption  amply  upheld  by 
experience,  since  markedly  diseased  animals  may  remain  for 
years  in  a  herd  without  infecting  other  animals. 

On  the  contrary,  the  disease  is  often  observed  in  mild 
enzootic  form  where  herds  are  fed  on  certain  grasses  and  grains. 
Especially,  it  seems,  where  these  are  grown  upon  reclaimed 
lands.  The  life  history  of  the  micro-organism  is  unknown.  It 
may  be  that  its  life  in  the  animal  body  represents  only  one 
phase  and  that  the  most  virulent  form  occurs  in  its  life  upon 
some  grasses  and  grains. 

Dr.  F.  then  spoke  of  botryomycosis.  In  1869  Bollinger 
gave  this  name  to  a  disease  of  the  lungs  in  horses,  which  is 
characterized  by  fibrous  tumors  varying  in  size  from  a  small 
pea  to  a  pigeon’s  egg,  and  having  larger  or  smaller  purulent 
centres.  He  describes  a  specific  fungus  as  the  cause  and  called 
it  zooglosa  pulmonis  equi. 

I11  1884  Risolta  again  described  this  fungus  and  classed  it 
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with  the  actinomyces  bovis.  Later,  in  1885-86,  Cohn  and  Robe 
further  studied  this  organism,  succeeded  in  cultivating  it  in  the 
laboratory  and  reproduced  the  disease  by  experimental  inocula¬ 
tion.  •'The  organism  is  a  micrococcus  which  in  the  animal  body 
collects  in  clumps,  and  these  clumps  become  surrounded  by 
zooglosa  mass. 

Cohn  called  the  organism  micrococcus  ascofurnams.  Besides 
the  tumors  in  the  lungs  this  micrococcus  has  been  shown  to  be 
the  cause  of  numerous  other  tumors  in  the  horse.  The  most 
common  is  the  champignon  or  chronic  scirrhous  cord  ;  also 
small  tumors  in  cutis  and  sub-cutis  at  any  part  of  the  body 
where  there  is  pressure  from  the  harness  (region  of  collar, 
croup,  corners  of  mouth,  etc.) ;  tumors  on  stump  of  tail  after 
docking,  tumors  in  the  udder,  and  finally  theory  of  u  fistulous 
withers.”  The  macroscopic  lesions  are  exactly  similar  to  those 
of  actinomycosis,  even  to  the  yellowish  granules.  Differential 
diagnosis  is  only  possible  with  the  microscope,  when  it  is  seen 
that  these  granules  are  composed  of  numerous  round  masses  of 
zooglosa  and  not  actinomyces.  Such  diagnosis  is  essential 
since  in  several  instances  scirrhous  cord  in  the  horse  has  been 
caused  by  the  actinomyces. 

Up  to  the  present  time  botryomycosis  has  only  been  ob¬ 
served  in  the  horse.  Sections  of  a  tumor  of  the  cord  and  one 
of  the  udder  of  a  mare  were  shown. 

Dr.  Winchester  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Harrington  reported  a  case  of  colloid  cancer  of  the 
stomach. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Winchester  reported  a  case  of  aneurism  and  em¬ 
bolism  of  the  posterior  aorta,  and  both  iliacs  of  the  right  side 
and  the  internal  of  the  left.  History — A  chestnut  gelding, 
aged,  was  subject  to  attacks  of  colic  during  the  past  three 
years  ;  lameness,  first  manifested  during  the  summer  of  1889, 
which  with  rest  passed  away  ;  during  the  fall  the  lameness  be¬ 
came  very  severe,  especially  if  the  horse  was  driven  faster  than 
a  walk  ;  this  would  pass  away  in  a  few  days.  Just  previous  to 
being  killed  he  could  not  trot  a  half-mile  without  becoming 
very  lame  and  in  great  pain.  Post-mortem  showed  a  dilation 
of  the  posterior  aorta  with  an  organized  clot  from  the  posterior 
end,  anteriorly  to  where  the  iliacs  are  given  off.  The  iliacs  of 
the  right  side  were  dilated  and  contained  an  organized  clot  for 
about  twelve  inches  ;  the  internal  iliac  of  the  left  side  con¬ 
tained  a  clot  several  inches  in  length. 

Members  present — Drs.  Emerson,  Frothingham,  Harring- 
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ton,  Howard,  Lee,  Lewis,  Parker,  Pierce,  Stickuey,  Winchester, 
Winslow.  Henry  S.  Lewis,  Secretary. 

MINNESOTA  STATE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

.  The  fifth  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  State  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medical  Association  was  held  at  the  Merchants’  Hotel, 
St.  Paul,  Jan.  nth  and  12th,  1900.  President  Dr.  M.  H.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  of  St.  Anthony  Park,  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  following  members  responded  to  roll-call  : — Drs.  C.  C. 
Lyford,  S.  D.  Brimhall,  J.  G.  Annand,  J.  S.  Butler,  A.  A.* 
Keyes  and  M.  J.  Sexton,  of  Minneapolis  ;  B.  A.  Pomeroy,  R. 
Price  and  G.  A.  Dallamore,  of  St.  Paul ;  M.  H.  Reynolds,  of  St. 
Anthony  Park  ;  J.  P.  Anderson,  Rochester  ;  L.  Hay,  Fari¬ 
bault ;  K.  J.  McKenzie,  Northfield  ;  B.  L'ambrechts,  Monte- 
vidio ;  S.  H.  Ward,  St.  Cloud  ;  W.  Amos,  Owatonna ;  J.  N. 
Gould,  Worthington;  Geo.  McGillivary,  Pipestone;  J.  W. 
Gould,  Fairmont;  F.  J.  McLaughlin,  Blue  Earth  City  ;'h.  C. 
Lyons,  Hutchinson  ;  H.  C.  Peters,  Litchfield  ;  F.  H.  Farmer 
Wapheton,  N.  D. 

President  Reynolds  gave  an  address,  speaking  lengthily  on 
how  to  make  a  State  veterinary  medical  association  a  success, 
bringing  out  some  very  useful  points  with  regard  to  place  and 
way  of  holding  association  meetings,  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
association  work  should  be  based  upon  the  work  of  its  individ¬ 
ual  members. 

Dr.  Ward  gave  a  report  on  veterinary  college  education, 
bringing  out  some  very  important  facts  in  regard  to  graduates 
of  two  year  colleges. 

Dr.  Reynolds,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  recent  veter¬ 
inary  literature,  read  a  very  interesting  report  on  the  great  ad¬ 
vances  made  in  veterinary  surgery. 

Dr.  Brimhall  reported  some  results  obtained  from  the  use  of 
potassium  iodide  in  the  treatment  of  parturient  paresis  and  in 
azoturia. 

Dr.  Brimhall  also  spoke  quite  lengthily  on  dealing  with  in¬ 
fectious  diseases  of  animals. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Lyford  then  made  his  report  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Legislation  and  Empirics,  stating  that  the  case 
against  Dr.  McCullock,  of  Minneapolis,  for  illegal  practice, 
had  been  set  for  trial  January  19th,  he  having  pleaded  not 
guilty. 

Farmer  Miles,  of  Charleston,  Ill.,  who  was  present  at  the 
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meeting,  was  called  upon  and  made  some  very  interesting  re¬ 
marks  on  ridgling  castration. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  State  Farm  for  supper, 
after  which  clinics  were  held  as  follows : 

Removal  of  scirrhous  cord — Farmer  Miles. 

Operation  for  fistulous  withers — Dr.  J.  N.  Gould. 

Removal  of  lateral  cartilage  for  quittor — Dr.  C.  C.  Lyford. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  9  A.  M.,  Friday  12th,  when 
the  following  applicants  were  taken  in  as  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  :  Drs.  E.  T.  Eckles,  St.  Charles  ;  W.  A.  Sprouler,  Wa¬ 
seca  ;  M.  S.  Whitcomb,  Austin  ;  E.  T.  Frank,  Warren  ;  T. 
Falconer,  Glenwood. 

On  motion,  Drs.  Reynolds  and  Brimhall  were  appointed  to 
draw  up  an  agreement  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  to  make  arrangements  for  a  Minnesota 
State  Veterinary  Medical  Museum,  to  be  contributed  to  by  the 
different  members  of  the  association. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  circular  letter  from  Dr.  Salmon, 
asking  for  the  support  of  the  individual  members  in  fighting 
for  the  bill  for  the  improvement  of  U.  S.  Army  veterinary 
corps. 

On  motion,  the  President  appointed  a  committee  of  three  to 
draw  up  resolutions  representing  the  sentiments  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  Army  bill.  Drs.  S.  H.  Ward,  E.  T. 
Frank  and  J.  G.  Annand  were  appointed. 

A  voluntary  contribution  was  taken  up  and  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  send  same  to  Dr.  Salmon  for  the  A.  V.  M.  A.  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Army  legislation. 

The  election  of  officers  then  took  place,  with  the  following 
results : — 

President — Dr.  S.  H.  Ward. 

First  Vice  President — Dr.  W.  Amos. 

Second  Vice  President — Dr.  C.  C.  Eyford. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Dr.  K.  J.  McKenzie. 

Trustees — Drs.  B.  Lambrecht,  H.  C.  Lyons,  and  J.  S.  But¬ 
ler. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  dinner.  At  2  P.  M.  the 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  S.  H.  Ward.  , 

Dr.  C.  C.  Lyford  reported  a  case  of  unusual  and  interesting 
lesions  of  glanders,  and  exhibited  a  portion  of  a  trachea  showing 
marked  glanderous  lesions.  A  very  interesting  discussion  fol¬ 
lowed  on  the  use  of  mallein  in  the  diagnosis  of  glanders. 

Dr.  Head,  M.  D.,  then  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the 
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u  Leucocyte  Count  in  Septic  Infection,”  followed  by  an  inter¬ 
esting  discussion. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Dr.  Head  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  handled  his  subject. 

The  following  committees  were  then  appointed  : — Colleges, 
Dr.  S.  H.  Ward  ;  Infectious  Diseases,  Dr.  S.  D.  Brimhall ;  Fi¬ 
nances,  Dr.  M.  J.  Saxton  ;  Legislation,  Drs.  J.  S.  Butler,  R. 
Price,  and  C.  C.  Lyford. 

The  Committee  on  Recent  Veterinary  Literature  was  sub¬ 
divided  as  follows  : — Surgery,  Dr.  M.  H.  Reynolds  ;  Bacteriol¬ 
ogy,  Dr.  S.  D.  Brimhall  ;  Medicine,  Dr.  J.  N.  Gould. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned.  K.  J.  McKenzie, 

Sec'y  and  Treas. 

VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW 

YORK  COUNTY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.30 
p.  M.,  Feb.  7,  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  V.  C.,  by 
President  Robertson.  After  roll-call  the  reading  of  the  min¬ 
utes  of  the  preceding  meeting  was  heard. 

Report  of  Board  of  Censors. — Dr.  Clayton,  Chairman,  re¬ 
ported  the  name  of  Dr.  August  H.  Drucker,  graduate  of  the  A. 
V.  C.,  class  of  1894,  which  had  been  acted  upon  by  that  com¬ 
mittee,  for  admission  to  membership,  and  favorably  recommended 
him  for  election.  Moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be  ac¬ 
cepted  and  that  Dr.  Drucker  be  duly  elected  a  member  of  the 
association.  Carried.  Dr.  Drucker  was  declared  a  member, 
and  was  introduced  as  such  to  the  members  present  by  Dr. 
Clayton. 

Reading  of  Papers. — Dr.  Lellman  next  read  a  very  carefully 
prepared  paper  entitled,  “  Heart  Stimulants  in  Acute  Infectious 
Diseases  of  the  Horse.”  A  general  discussion  followed. 
Moved  by  Dr.  O’Shea  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  the 
essayist.  Seconded  and  carried. 

Committee  on  Legislation  reported  progress  through  Chair¬ 
man  O’Shea. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. — D.  Bell,  Chairman,  re¬ 
ported  two  papers  for  the  March  meeting.  Dr.  Ryder’s  paper 
held  over  from  February  meeting  on  “  Docking,”  and  “  What 
Constitutes  a  Spavin  in  Examination  for  Soundness,”  by  Dr. 
Hanson. 

Reports  of  Cases. — Dr.  Schwarzkopf,  by  request  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  related  a  few  cases  of  parturient  apoplexy  treated  with 
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Schmidt’s  treatment.  Discussion.  Dr.  Bell  then  opened  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  azoturia  and  treatment  by  iodide  of  potassium.  Discussion. 

New  Business. — Moved  and  seconded  that  the  janitor  re¬ 
ceive  two  dollars  a  month.  Carried. 

Coynmittees  Appointed. — The  Secretary  was  requested  to 
announce  the  following  committee  appointments  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Board  of  Censors  :  Dr.  Clayton,  Chairman  ;  Drs.  Roscoe 
R.  Bell,  R.  S.  MacKeller,  E.  B.  Ackerman,  and  J.  E.  Ryder. 
Legislative  Committee  :  Dr.  Arthur  O’Shea,  Chairman  ;  Drs. 
F.  C.  Grenside  and  Wilfred  Lellinan.  Prosecution  Commit¬ 
tee  :  Dr.  W.  C.  Bretherton,  Chairman  ;  Drs.  T.  Delaney  and 
Geo.  J.  Goubeaud.  Ways  and  Means  Committee  :  Dr.  Roscoe 
R.  Bell,  Chairman,  and  Dr.  Theodore  A.  Keller.  These  are  the 
several  committees  for  the  year  1900,  which  President  Robert¬ 
son  could  not  find  time  to  appoint  earlier,  and  requested  the 
old  committees  to  act  until  new  ones  could  be  appointed. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  meeting  adjourn.  Carried. 

Robert  W.  Eblis,  D.  V.  S.,  Secretary. 

CHICAGO  VETERINARY  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  society  was  called  to  order  on 
Monday  evening,  January  1st,  in  hall  912,  Masonic  Temple. 
President  Hughes  presided  and  twenty-five  members  and  several 
visitors  were  present.  All  were  pleased  with  the  new  meeting 
place  and  many  expressed  regret  that  we  could  not  secure  a 
lease  for  one  meeting  a  month. 

The  application  for  membership  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Fish  having 
been  favorably  indorsed  was  presented  and  his  election  followed. 
Dr.  W.  E.  Howe  presented  a  paper  on  u  Post-Mortem  Inspec¬ 
tion  of  Swine,”*  which  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm,  prolonged 
applause,  a  lively  and  extended  discussion.  The  privileges 
accorded  to  physicians  by  the  telephone  company  was  recited 
by  Dr.  E.  L.  Quitman,  and  it  was  resolved  upon  his  motion 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  officials  of  the 
company  and  ask  that  veterinarians  be  granted  free  use  of  drug 
store  telephones  in  calling  up  their  offices.  President  Hughes 
appointed  the  following  to  look  after  the  matter :  Doctors  E.  L. 
Quitman,  R.  G.  Walker  and  A.  C.  Worms. 

A  few  other  matters  of  interest  to  members  were  discussed 
and  it  was  resolved  to  adjourn. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  society  was  convened 

*  Will  be  published  in  an  early  issue. 
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on  Monday  evening,  Feb.  12,  1900.  President  Hughes  presided. 
Seventeen  members  and  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  the  B.  A.  I.,  were 
present. 

President  Hughes  announced  the  inability  and  cause  of  Dr. 
Jas.  G.  Fish’s  absence,  who  intended  to  read  a  paper  on  “  Post- 
Mortem  Inspection  of  Cattle,”  and  in  its  stead  Dr.  E.  L.  Quit- 
man  had  kindly  agreed  to  present  an  essay  on  “  Paralysis  and 
Treatment,”  which  when  read  was  received  with  much  favor 
and  ended  with  an  extended  discussion  of  much  interest  to  all. 

Dr.  O.  R.  Dubia  reported  a  case  of  stringhalt  due  to  an  in¬ 
jury  received  by  having  the  foot  caught  in  the  car  track.  This 
was  followed  by  a  case  somewhat  similar  and  reported  by  Dr. 
Quitman  in  which  stringhalt  followed  an  injury  to  the  verte¬ 
brae  ;  both  cases  were  thoroughly  discussed  and  the  meeting 
adjourned.  Jos.  B.  Clancy,  Secretary . 

GRADUATES  SOCIETY  M’GILE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  second  annual  reunion  and  banquet  of  the  graduates  of 
the  Faculty  of  Comparative  Medicine  and  Veterinary  Science  of 
McGill  University  was  held  in  Boston,  at  the  Quincy,  Feb.  17, 
1900.  About  twenty-four  sat  down  to  the  dinner,  among  whom 
were  Prof.  M.  C.  Baker,  representing  the  Faculty  of  Compara¬ 
tive  Medicine  of  the  University  ;  Prof.  Colby,  representing 
Principal  Peterson,  of  the  University ;  Dr.  J.  F.  Winchester, 
representing  New  England  Alumni  Association,  A.  V.  C.,  and 
Dr.  Williams,  M.  D.,  representing  the  Graduates  Society  of 
McGill,  and  Drs.  W.  E.  Williams,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  J.  M.  Parker, 
Haverhill,  Mass.;  B.  D.  Pierce,  Springfield,  Mass.;  G.  H.  Lee, 
Boston;  A.  S.  Cleaves,  West  Gardner,  Mass.;  J.  H.  Roberts,  C. 
A.  Boutelle,  H.  H.  Neucomb,  D.  Cullen,  J.  C.  Parker,  J.  F. 
Fahey,  L.  A.  Paquin,  D.  B.  Comstock  and  W.  Lincoln 
Bell. 

After  a  meeting  in  the  reception  room  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
troducing  the  graduates  of  the  different  years  an  adjournment 
was  taken  to  the  banquet  hall,  where  after  a  repast  in  which 
the  chef  surpassed  himself,  the  toasts  and  address  of  Prof.  W. 
L.  Williamson  u  Veterinary  Progress”  was  listened  to  with  much 
interest.  In  the  business  meeting  following  it  was  decided  to 
form  a  permanent  society  under  the  name  of  the  “  Graduates 
Society,  Faculty  of  Comparative  Medicine  and  Veterinary 
Science,  McGill  University,”  with  an  annual  subscription  of 
two  dollars,  of  which  the  surplus,  after  deducting  current  ex¬ 
penses,  is  to  be  held  in  trust  until  there  is  sufficient  to  endow  a 
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post-graduate  cour.se.  A  notice  of  this  to  be  sent  to  every 
graduate. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Dr.  J.  M. 
Parker,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  President;  Dr.  A.  W.  Cleaves,  West 
Gardner,  Mass.,  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  a  board  of  six 
trustees. 

The  date  and  place  of  the  next  reunion  is  to  be  decided 
upon  by  the  officers. 
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Dr.  G.  W.  Waiters,  of  Brooklyn,  has  retired  from  practice 
and  removed  to  his  farm  in  Delaware. 

Painless  Blister. — The  following  is  recommended  in 
the  Medical  Record :  Jji  Mentholis,  chloralis,  aa  gr.xx  ;  ol. 
theobrom.,  3  ss  ;  spermaceti,  3  i.  M.  et  fiat  past.  Sig.  apply. 

Malpractice  is  defined  by  a  writer  in  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Journal  as  u  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  physician 
which  does  not  conform  to  certain  standards  and  which  results 
in  the  injury  of  the  patient.” 

Dr.  H.  D.  Gill  recommends  the  hypodermic  injection 
hourly  of  two  drams  of  a  solution  of  camphor  and  ether  (i:io) 
as  a  heart  stimulant  in  critical  conditions  around  the  crisis  of 
lung  inflammations. 

While  automobiles  were  being  stalled  by  a  snowstorm  of 
only  moderate  proportion  in  New  York  the  middle  of  February 
$125,000  worth  of  trotting  horses  were  sold  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  A  yearling  brought  over  $2000. 

Veterinarian  W.  T.  Monsarrat,  of  Honolulu,  H.  I., 
was  a  competitor  for  the  amateur  photographic  prize  of  Les¬ 
lie''  s  Weekly  recently.  His  last  effort  was  a  well  executed  re¬ 
production  of  the  burning  of  the  plague-infested  buildings  in 
Honolulu. 

The  New  York  Speedway  has  stimulated  so  much 
interest  and  rivalry  in  the  light  harness  horse  that  the  horse¬ 
men  of  every  city  where  such  horses  are  at  all  popular  are  either 
constructing  one  or  are  discussing  means  for  obtaining  one. 
The  practicing  veterinarian  can  look  upon  such  efforts  with 
complacency. 

Famous  Old  Maud  S.  was  shown  but  not  offered  at  the 
dispersal  sale  of  the  late  Robert  Bonner’s  horses  in  New  York 
last  month.  Foaled  in  1874,  her  companions  had  to  keep  a 
respectful  distance  from  her  heels,  her  old  disposition  to  kick 
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being  as  active  as  when  she  captured  the  world’s  record. 

The  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Quartermaster 
General  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  shows  that  for  the 
use  of  the  U.  S.  army  7283  horses  were  purchased  at  a  total 
cost  of  $790,998.21.  At  the  date  mentioned  there  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  army  authorities  12,622  horses  and  13,158 
mules,  valued  at  over  $2,500,000. 

A  Distinguished  Physician,  in  the  Medical  Record ,  com¬ 
paring  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  at  the  beginning  and  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  says  that  in  the1  first  epoch  the  main 
reliance  was  bleeding  and  counter-irritation,  which  are  both 
now  out  of  vogue.  He  regards  the  abandonment  of  phlebotomy 
as  a  distinct  loss,  as,  though  it  was  much  abused,  it  left  fewer 
diseased  organs  as  a  sequel. 

The  Veterinarian  in  the  Army. — The  following  letter, 
signed  “  Cavalryman,”  is  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  of 
Jan.  27:  “The  veterinary  surgeons  of  our  cavalry  regiments 
have  an  anomalous  position.  The  veterinarian  is  as  important 
for  the  care  of  our  horses  as  a  surgeon  is  for  the  care  of  our 
men.  In  other  words,  he  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  our  cavalry 
service.  He  should  be  given  an  official  status  similar  to  that 
of  our  surgeon,  and  should  have  the  privilege  of  retiring  after 
an  honorable  and  faithful  service.  As  it  is  now,  a  veterinary 
surgeon  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  assigned  to 
a  regiment  and  becomes  a  part  of  that  regiment ;  yet  he  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  civilian.  He  sees  men  grow  old  in  the  service  and 
retire  as  a  reward  for  their  long  and  faithful  service  ;  but  he  re¬ 
mains,  no  matter  how  old  he  grows  or  how  long  and  faithful 
is  his  service.  Now,  that  legislation  is  being  considered  with 
a  view  of  improving  the  Army,  the  anomalous  status  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon  should  be  corrected.  They  should  be  given 
the  rankr  pay,  and  allowances  of  an  officer  of  cavalry.” 

An  Electric  Danger  for  Horses. — Herr  Rusterholz, 
writing  to  the  Schweizer  Archiv  and  reported  in  The  Veteri¬ 
nary  Journal ,  relates  a  somewhat  startling  story  which  may 
put  veterinary  surgeons  on  their  guard  in  these  days  when  elec¬ 
tricity  is  used  everywhere.  He  says  that  two  carriage  horses 
got  into  the  habit  of  refusing  to  take  their  oats.  They  both 
appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health,  ate  hay  with  appetite,  and 
took  their  oats  easily  ;  but  at  a  given  moment  after  they  had 
consumed  a  part  of  their  ration,  they  tried  to  take  up  the  oats 
at  the  bottom  of  their  iron  manger  and  suddenly  recoiled,  mak¬ 
ing  curious  movements  with  their  heads.  The  animals  did 
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their  work  well  and  seemed  to  be  in  good  spirits,  but  the  same 
strange  conduct  was  repeated  at  each  meal.  When  Rusterholz 
was  called  in  he  began  by  examining  all  the  food,  especially 
their  oats.  All  was  found  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  Wishing 
to  see  if  the  oats  lying  in  the  manger  had  not  undergone  some 
deterioration  which  might  explain  the  symptoms,  he  thrust  his 
hand  into  the  oats,  which  were  now  somewhat  moist  by  ad¬ 
mixture  with  saliva  and  water.  Each  time  he  did  this  he 
felt  a  curious  tingling,  such  as  is  produced  by  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent.  The  stable  being  lighted  by  electricity,  Rusterholz 
caused  the  wires  to  be  examined,  and  this  brought  about  the 
discovery  that  over  the  horses’  heads  the  wire  had  become  de¬ 
nuded  of  its  insulating  cover ;  the  current  was  transmitted  by 
the  coat  of  paint,  which  had  become  an  excellent  conductor  by 
reason  of  a  slight  coating  of  moisture  deposited  on  its  surface 
through  the  condensation  of  vapor,  and  this  current  reached 
the  iron  manger.  It  did  not  cause  the  animals  any  trouble  so 
“long  as  the  oats  were  dry ;  but  as  soon  as  they  became  damp  by  * 
the  saliva  and  condensed  vapor  from  the  horses’  breath  it  took 
effect,  and  the  animals  were  subjected  to  it  every  time  they 
took  a  mouthful  of  oats. 
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I  have  these  duplicates  :  Vol.  XVIII,  July  (1894)  ;  Vol.  XV,  April  and  May  (1891). 
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